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PREFACE. 


The  public  are  now  presented,  for  the 
first  time,  with  a  Collection  of  the  Moral 
ind  Religious  Treatises  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  whose  professional  leai'ning^  indefa- 
tigable labors,  and  exemplary  piety,  ranked 
him  amongst  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his 
time.  It  may  afford  matter  for  surprise, 
that  the  productions  of  an  author  so  justly 
celebrated,  should  have  been  so  long  per- 
mitted to  lie  in  a  scattered  and  neglected 
state.  Th6  veneration  and  esteem  in  which 
the  Leatned  Profession  deservedly  holds  the 
memory  of  this  rfenowned  Judge,  has  in- 
duced it  to  publish  those  works  which 
fall  withiil  its  peculiar  province.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  Friends  of  Religion  to  fol- 
low this  example,  and  rescue  from  obli- 
vion those  memorials  of  practical  pipty  and 
sound  molality,  which  he  has  left  behind. 

All  which  remain  of  this  description  will 
be  found  in  the  two  following  volumes,  with 
the  exoeptlan  of  two  Works ;  the  one  entitled 
^'  A  Discourse  of  the  Kno\Vledge  of  God, 
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and  Ourselves  ;*^  the  other  "  The  Primiti!re 
prigination  of  Mankind/*  The  omission  of 
these  arises  not  either  from  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  their  iiUrin^ic  worthj^  or  an 
unwillingness  to  add  them  to  the  present 
Collection^  Should  the  public  express  a 
wish  for  their  appearance,  they  shall  be 
published  at  a  future  opportunity »  in  a 
separate^  volume,  which  will  x'ender  the  pre-^ 
sent  undertaking  uniform  and  complete. 

To  prepare  the  reader  for  the  full  benefit 
he  may  expect  to  receive  from  their  perusal, 
I  have  introduced  him  to  an  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  life  and  character  of  Hale,, 
from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Burnet,  who  has^ 
drawn  the  portrait  of  the  venerable  Judge^ 
in  the  colours  of  truth  and  simplicity, 

''  1 1^  the  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  we  do 
not  merely  see  a  character  improved  and 
adorned  by  the  Christian  graces  and  vir- 
tue?, but  we  behold  Christianity  itself  sub- 
stantially exemplified.  We  see  its  power  to 
^'  convert  the  soul,''  in  that  radical  change 
which  it  effects  in  the  youth ;  while  every 
subsequent  action  of  the  mai^  concurs  to 
prove  that  the  ideal  character  of  wisdom, 

»  See  the  Prefice  to  ^'  KiHrnc^'s  Liy^  and  Characters/*  &c. 
printed  at  Publin,  1804,    . 

which 
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irhich  some  ancient  philosophers  described 
as  the  mark  to  be  aimed  at,  though  without 
any  hope  of  attainment,  is,  in  all  its  valu- 
able features,  actually  realized  in  the  true 
Christian. 

"  What  but  Christianity  could  have  given 
to  Judge  Hale  that  uniform  ascendancy 
over  every  thing  selfish  and  secular,  by 
means  of  which  he  so  undeviatingly  kept 
the  path  of  pure  heroic  virtue,  as  to  be 
alike  looked  up  to  and  revered  by  partira 
and  interests  the  most  opposite  to  each 
other?  Is  therp  in  human  history  any  fact 
more  extraprdiriafy,  than  that  the  Advocate 
of  Strafford  arfd  Laud,  and  of  King  Charles, 
(had  leave  been  given  for  pleading)  should 
be  raised  to  the  Bench  by  Cromwell ;  and 
again,  that  a  Judge  of  CromwelFs^  should 
be  not  only  reinstated  by  Charles  IL 
but  compelled  by  him,  against  his  own  wilj^- 
to  accept  of  the  very  highest  judicial  trust? 
Such  is  the  triumph  of  genuine  Christie 
anity  I— a  triumph  which  is  in  some  degree 
rewarded,  whenever  the  name  of  Hale  is 
tyexi  professionally  repeated ;  since  the  ap^ 
peal  is  evidently  made  not  more  to  the 
authority  of  the  Judge,  than  to  the  inte^ 
grity  of  the  man.    If  Burae^  hud.  never 
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Iniiten  more  than  the  life  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  thif?  alone  ^Mx)uld  have  entitled  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  world ; 
there  being  no  work  of  the  kind  better 
worth  the  study,  whether  of  the  profes- 
sional or  private  man— of  all  who  would 
truly  learn  how  to  live,  oi?  how  to  die/' 

Though  Burnet  has  furnished  a  large 
proportion  of  useful  information  and  agree- 
able entertainment,  he  has  not  exhausted 
his  subject,  but  left  unnoticed  many 
important  events  and  curious  incidents 
which  diversify  the  life  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man.  The  •  Additional  Notes  of 
Richard  Baxter/  whom  he  honoured  with 
his  intimate  friendship  and  affectionate 
Regard,  will  still  heighten  those  senti- 
ments which  the  pages  of  Burnet  are  cal- 
culated to  exeite.  The  Judge  will  theife  be 
contemplated  in  the  interesting  scene  of 
Uteraiy  ease  and  unrestrained  friendship; 
and  a  near  and  intimate  view  will  be  dis- 
*  covered  of  his  natural  disposition,  and 
the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind,  adapted  to 
exialt  our  opinion  of  his  learning,  his  abili- 
tiess  his  industry,  and  his  piety,  ' 

*  Short  notices  of  some  distinguished  chft« 

ractfirs,  mcidentally  mentioned  by  Burjxet. 

and 
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audi  Baxter^  are  subjoined^  for  dfmraeifye&t, 
or  iliufiftration  ©f  the  stibje<!rt^ 

la  undertaking  €t  Work  of  this  ic^oi^ 
tance^it  Haight  be  expected  of  me  to  loofi 
round  aoad  inqmire  for  such  furt^ner  materia 
aa  couid  be  fouiid,  to  cc^nvey  a  still  cleareif 
and  more  diBtiJict  representation  of  the  life 
aiul  character  of  Hale,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  answer  this  natural  expectation^ 
Bor  havp  my  researches  been  unsuccessful. 
The  materials  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  I  have  digested  and  arranged  under 
the  title  of  "  an  Appendix  to  Im  Li^  an^ 
Death,  by  Burnet/^  It  will  appear  that  tlie 
diligent  inquiries  of  Burnet  were  not  re- 
warded with  a  full  discovery  of  thpehan*^ 
nels  of  information.  I  have  taken  up  the 
links  which  he  dropped,  iand  connected  th^ 
chain  of  the  narrative;  or,  if  I  might  b6r-» 
TOW  an  allusioii  of  the  illustrious  Judge, 
hare  added  **  certain  lines  and  strokes'* 
which  are  intended  at.  least  to  give  a  greater 
finish  to  the  picture.  This  part  of  the 
workj  for  the  execution  of  which  I  am 
responsible,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfec- 
tions, is  sttbiiiitted  to  the  candor  and  induj- 
gente  of  the  readen  'Permit  me'  id  iasisure" 
him,  my  exertions  have  not  been  spared  to 
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Communicate  both  pleasure  and  instfuc* 
tion,  whilst  I  have  religiously  kept  in  view 
9,  regard  to  historical  truth.  How  large  a 
portion  of  time  and  pains  the  collection  of 
these  comparatively  few  materials  has  cost 
me,  it  is  useless  to  detail.  If  I  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  merit  his  approbation, 
I  shall  consider  myself  to  havfe  received  an 
ample  recompense. 

The  distinct  and  independent  subjects 
upon  which  the  treatises  of  the  first  volume 
are  written,  rendered  it  a  point  of  less  solici- 
tude in  what  precise  order  they  should  be 
arranged.  That  which  I  deemed  the  most 
important  is  allowed  its  claim  to  prece- 
dence. 

The  Contents  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a 

pleasing  and  interesting  specimen  of  the 
versatility  of  talents,  the  activity  of  mind, 
and  the  warmth  of  devotion,  which  so  emi- 
nently characterized  our  author.  Whatever 
fell  within  the  sphere  of  a  Christian,  he 
caught  with  ardour,  and  explored  with  per- 
severance. Witli  a  simplicity  of  style,  a 
perspicuity  of  ideas,  and  a  luminous  ar- 
rangement of  the  subject,  peculiar  to  him- 
self. Hale  evolvesuts  difficulties,  epUghtens 
the  Understanding,  and  improves  the  hearty 

His 
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His  finn  ccmviction  of  the  truth  of  r^ 
^oiiy  and  his  inextinguishable  zeal  for  its 
interests,  formed  the  active  principle  of  his 
life.     It  was  this  master-spring  which  guid* 
ed  his  pen  and   animated  every  sentence* 
Hence  will  be  found  that  evangelical  seri- 
ousness which  breathes  through  every  page  ; 
hence  the  immediate  consecration  of  his  sub- 
jects to  the  advancement  of  his  Redeemer's 
Kingdom,  and  the  immortal  happiness  of 
man.     Under  all  the  variety  and  discrimi** 
nation  of  characters,  in  which  ^  he  recem* 
mends  himself  to  our  notice,  whether  as 
the    subtle    dialectician;    the   enlightened 
philosopher;   the   affectionate  parent;  the 
blessed  peace-maker;  the  prudent  citizen; 
or  the  ardent  philq.nthropist ;  he  still  main- 
tains   the  pre-eminence   of  the  Christian, 
and  sheds  over  each  the  warmth  and  efful- 
geoce  of  evangelical  piety. 

^  ]VI<^t  of  his  writings,  of  a  religiQus  kind^ 
were  not  originally  intended  for  publica-t 
tion.  His  primary  motive  for  committing 
his  thoughts  to  paper,  was  the  promotion  pt 
his  own*  spirittial  advantage.  He  possessed 
ttie  ;^e  and  happy  talent  of  performing 

'For  iktkeiA\hi^  following  circumstaneef,  I  son  indebted  t6tb^ 

much 


small  importance,  when  brought  in  compcf 
tition  with  the  principles  which  gave  birth 
to  his  writings,  .and  stimulated  him  to  those 
great  and  generous  acts  which  immortalized 
his  name.  If  his  mind  had  not  been  strongly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  influenced  by  the  prospects  of  immpr- 
tality,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  one,  whose 
time  was  devoted  to  pursuits  of  so  different 
a  complexion  for  six  days  together,  could, 
upon  the  seventh,  have  withdrawn  his  mind 
from  his  professional,  and  applied  it  so  de- 
voutly to  theological  labors. 

The  studies  which  he  commenced  in  his 
early  days,  he  prosecuted  to  the  latest  period, 
at  which  his  infirmities  would  permit  him 
to  hold  his  pen,  within  a  fortnight  or  three 
week?  before  he  died.  In  exploring  tbei* 
difficult  points  of  religion,  as  of  the  law,  he 
spared  neither  pains  nor  cost,  upon  anj^ 
means  which  conduced  to  the  discovery  and 
manifestation  of  the  admirable  Providence 
of  God,  whether  in  tjjte  composure,  ppwer»^. 
and  course  qf  nature,  or  in.  the  government 
of  the  actions  of  men^  As*  much  time  as 
Jbie  dedicated  to  the  study  and  practice  of: 
liiQ  law,,  and  business  not  of  an  ordiQSVrjrL 
judge,  but  of  a  Cbief  Baron  and  Qhie^  J^^ 
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ticc,  yet   the   time    he  employed  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  thieological  studies  would 
be   founds   updn   a  just  computation,  io\ 
fexceed  it. 

The  effect  which  they  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Hale  himself  was  truly  beneficial. 
A  frequent  and  pious  contemplation  of  the 
wisdom^  the  power,  and  goodness  of  God, 
discernible  in  his  creatures,  and  in  the 
providential  government  of  men,  especially 
that  stupendous  mystery  of  out  Redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  imprinted  on  his  soul 
an  enlarged  apprehension  and  deep  sense 
of  the  glorious  excellence  and  majesty  of 
X3rod,  and  his  abundant  goodness  to  men. 
This  filled  his  comprehensive  mind  with 
awful  reverence  afid  devout  affection  to 
Him;  inspired  a  constancy,  a  faithfulness, 
and  readiness  in  His  servicJe,  and  converted 
hia  secular  into  the  nature  of  religious  em- 
ployments. With  a  heart  ever  disposed  to 
Teeeive  the  benign  influences  of  the  spirit, 
he  maintained  a  full  confidence  in  his  God ; 
and>  by  constant  habit,  made  it  natural  to 
him  to  retire  into  ^mself  with  secret  a$pira^ 
tions  to  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  his  civil  avo- 
cations.   By  thiscQurse  of  devotion,  his^  life 
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acquired  the  character  of  holy  and  heavenly, 
and  yielded  him  that  portion  of  comfort 
which  the  wicked  are  strangers  to,  and 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

The  fruits  of  his  studies  are  almost 
incredible  X,  for  which  he  was  admira- 
bly qualified  by  a  happy  combination  of 
natural  endowments.  But  yet  the  Chris- 
tian believer  will  attribute  the  success 
which  crowned  his  labours  to  an  extraor- 
dinary blessing  from  heaven,  as  the 
reward  of  exemplary  piety,  and  an  ha- 
bitual   address    to  the  Throne  of  Grace; 

« 

of  a  religious  observance  and  employment 
of  times  set  apart  for  sacred  uses ;  of  a 
conscientious  application  to  his  learned  ^nd 
lionourable  profession,  and-its  uniforn)  sub- 
serviency to  the  interests  of  religion ;  aqid 
the  promotion  of  human  happincjSSp 

Of  the  two  Di^pourses  which  begin  this 
volume,  the  Brief  Extract  of  the  ChriS'- 
tian  Raligion   was  .oi>e  /  of  his   l^ter  writ- 

>  ^'  When  I  camcy*  says  Mr.Erskine,  *'  to  sec  all  the  ma- 
nuscripts  of  my  Lord  Hale^  (whose  name  will  live  to  all  time) 
which  I  was  favoured  with  by  a 'learned  gendeman  at  the  bar, 
MU  Hardioge,  it  is  astonishing  ^hat  his  (manuscripts  are  in  h^ 
(Own  handj  scarcely  legible,  yet  containing  the  most  valuable  rc^ 
inarks  upon  the  law  of  England.**    ^e  Hardy 'a  Trial . 

'  ing«; 
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ings;  Tht  Cleansing  of  the  Hearty  one  of 
his  more  ancient  r  neither  of  which  was 
finished  by  the  author. 

His  Letters,  for  the  first  time,  are  collected 
and  printed  together. 

The  Three  Discourses  of  Religion  were 
published  by  his  friend  and  admirer, 
Richard  Baxter^  who  dedicated  them  to  the 

V  ' 

"  Honourable  the.  Judges/'  Baxter  annexed 
to  this  tre^^tise  the  Judgment  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  and  an  extract  from  Dr.  Barrow  on  the 
subject*  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  these 
Discourses  have  been  printed  under  a  dif- 
ferent title,  which  led  Wood  ^ .  to  conclude 
they  were  two  distinct  works.  In  Baxter's 
editipn,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
"  His  Judgment  of  the  Nature  of  True  Reii* 
gion,  the  Causes  of  its  Corruption,  and  the 
Church's  Calamity  by  Men's  Additions  apd 
Violences,  with  the. desired  Cure/' 

The  tract  of  Doing  as  we  would  be  done 
unto,  though  sufficiently  distinct,  seems  to 
have  been  intended  for  the  continuation  of 
another  work ;  and  might,  with  propriety, 
be  joined  to  his  Discourse  of  the  Knowledge 
of  God  and  Ourselves. 

>  Wood's  Athen,  Oxon. 

b2  His^ 
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His  a^n  Prefaces  will  best  explaia  the 
purport  and  use  of  the  two  Treatises  which 
conclude  the  volume.  Perhaps  the  last,  viz. 
Provision  for  the  Poor^  will  be  thought  the 
least  interesting.  It  is,  however,  but  short, 
and  though  upon  a  local  subject,  and 
adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
his  native  spot,  is  founded  in  principles 
which  have  engaged  the  attention  and  ex- 
ercised the  abilities  of  the  philanthropist  in 
all  ages,  and  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  curi- 
osity of  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  senti- 
ments of  so  great  a  man  upon  a  topic  which 
involves  the  happiness  of  a  large  portion  of 
suffering  humanity. 

Some  of  the  Tracts  in  the  First  Volume  were 
written  for  the  press ;  but  the  Contempla^ 
iionSj  Moral  and  Divine^  which  compose  the 
Second  Volume,  were  published  not  only 
in  their  native  primogenial  simplicity,  but 
even  without  his  knowledge  :  these^  accord- 
ingly, never  received  the  finishing  touches 
of  the  judicious  author.  This  fact  accountct 
for  the  inaccuracies  which  abound  in  the 
copies  that  are  already  extant.  Every  ex- 
ertion has  been  used,  and  it  is  prasumed 
with  success,  to  asqertaijti  the  genuine  read- 
ing, and  convey  the  true  meaning  of  tha 

author. 
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author.    The  subjects  are  coii&mon  th^fhes, 
hut  such  as  are  acknowledged  to    be  df 
the  greatest  moment  in  the  life  of  man : 
as  it  may  be  said  of  things  in  the,  natural 
worlds  those  which  are  of  the  greatest  be- 
nefit, are   the   most  obvious  and  familiar. 
The   matter,  however,    of  his  Meditations 
does     riot     partake    of     this     character ; 
for,     as    he     was    a    man    who    thought 
closely  and  deeply  upon  every  subject,  so 
his    writings,    and  especially  those    which 
cost  him  the  least  effort,  discover  a  genius^ 
an  energy,  and  an  originality,  superior  to 
common  writers.     Though,  as  it  has  been 
suggested,  he  wrote  these  without  effort,  yet 
he    had    maturely    digested    the    subject, 
**  which,  as  a  scribe    instructed   unto  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  ^'\  he  treasured  vtp  in  his 
heart,  and  produced  out  of  this  treasure  of 
his  heart  and  the  abundance  of  it.  His  style 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  matter  2.     It 
is  significant,  perspicuous,  and  manly ;  his 
words  are  spirit  and  life,  and  carry  with 

*  Matt,  jiiii.  52. 

•  "  My  Lord  Hale  was  one  of  the  greatest  Judges  that  ercr 
sat  itt  Westminster  Hall,  who  was  as  competent  to  express  as 
ie  was  able  to  conceive/*      Lord  Ellehborough* 

Easts  Kep. toI. 5tb> |>. ] 7^ 
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them  evidence  and  demonstration-  These^ 
writings  are  indeed  invaluable,  they  are  a: 
fa-anscript^  of  the  soul  of  Hale  himself. 
They  furnish  a  lively  and  striking  represen- 
tation of  his  learning,  wisdom,  piety,  and 
virtue,  which  shone  in  his  life  with  such 
transcendant  lustre,  and  raised  him  to  the 
highest  eminence.  If  I  might  select  one 
part  in  preference  to  another,  it  would  be 
perhaps  the  subject  of  the  Great  Audit, 
where,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  the  Good 
Steward,  he  is  describing  himself  passing 
Ijis  solemn  and  awful  accounts. 

lo  this  volume  will  be  found  two  trea- 
tises written  upon  the  same  subject ;  viz. 
Affliction^.  There  is,  however,  little  room 
for  apprehension,  lest  the  latter  treatise  may 
prove  tedious  to  the  pious^  reader  who  has 
perused  the  former. 

His  Meditations  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer 
are  truly  excellent,  and  mu3t  leave  a  deep 
impression  upon  every  mind  which  Enter- 
tains a  relish  for  sinpere  jreligipn,  piety,  and 
devotion. 

His  shorter  Meditations  were  written  when 

•  -  •  '  *  • 

the  author  was  upon  his  journej^s,  and  at 

seasons  in  which  he  was  much  interrupted 

by  the  society  of  those  about  him. 

Hale 
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Hale  would  always  reserve  to  himself 
"  his  hor(B  mcra^'  his  portions  of  leisure, 
for  suitable  and  profitable  meditation;  from 
which  he  permitted  neither  his  company 
nor  any  of  those  occurrences  to  divert  him^ 
by  which  we  are  too  apt  to  excuse  ourselves 
from  performing  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
piety. 

^   The  writings  of  Hale  are  ill  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  proud  dis- 
putant, and  bigoted  polemic.  The  acrimony 
and  invective  of  party  had  inspired  him  with 
an  invincible  aversion  to  religious  contro-, 
versy.     An  impatience  of  opposition,   aiid: 
a  contest  for  victory  on   speculative  and^, 
indifferent   points  of  doctrine,   had   extin-f 
guished   the    spirit    of    Christian   charity, 
sunk  religion  itself  into  disgrace,  and  ex- 
posed it  to  the  reproach  or  ridicule  of  its 
enemies.    The  doctrines  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer,  when  attacked,   ought  to  be   de- 
fended,   but  this   should  be    done   in  the 
temper  of  meekness  and  moderation. 

It  is  not  every  combatant  that  is  qualified 
to  wield  his  weapon  and  contend  for  the 
truth.  A  cause  may  suffer  more  from  au 
indiscreet  friend,  than  an  open  foe, 

I?  4  It 


It  is  lamentable  to  observe  what  a  spirit 
of  animosity  is  kindled  in  the  Christian 
Church,  by  the  revival  of  a  controversy 
which  has,  from  the  most  remote  ages, 
been  agit9,ted  with  more  or  less  vehe-^ 
inence,  and  which  is  never  likely  to  be  de^ 
cid^d.  This,  at  least,  I  may  venture  to  as-^ 
sert,  that  what  cannot  be  gained  by  calm, 
and  dispassionate  argument,  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  expect  from  dogmatica]  asser-r 
tion  and  loud  anathemas.  The  disciples  of 
QqJvin  and  Arminius  are  entreated  to  re- 
collect, thg,t  the  maintenance  of  their  po^ 
sitions  is  not  incopsistent  with  the  profes-f 
sion  and  the  practice  of  the  Gospel.  The 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Christian  reli-* 
gion,  and  the  most  exemplary  patterns  of 
every  Christian  grace,  have  ranged  on  oppo-p 
site  sides.  Whatever  be  the  consequences 
deducible  from  these  doctrines,  they  are 
not  fraught  with  half  the  injury  which  reli- 
gion suffers  from  the  intemperate  zeal  with 
which  the  discussion  of  this  and  every  other 
question  in  religion  is  generally  managed. 
May  the  rage  of  controversy  subside,  and  the 
mild  spirit  of  Christianity  triumph,  and  con-^ 
tinue  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  life  and 
conversation  of  its    professors!     May  the 

faithful 
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faithful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
blessed  Master,  employ  his  zeal  and  talents, 
in  clearing  it  of  the  weeds  of  sin,  in  prepar* 
ing  the  soil  of  the  human  heart  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Divine  seed,  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  righteousness  and  true 
holiness !  This  employment  will  yield 
him  the  reward  of  conscious  approbation ; 
when  heated  prejudices,  and  clamorous 
conflicts,  in  the  support  of  a  speculative 
tenet,  will  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  polemic,  and  end  in  painful  and  un- 
profitable regret. 

It  has  been  considered  as  no  small  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, that  she  has  found,  among  her  ablest 
and  most  zealous  defenders,  those  who  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  espoused  her  in*' 
terest,  but  from  a  conviction  of  her  truth. 
Whenever  the  deist  ventures  to  impute  to  the 
clergyman  motives  of  selfishness,  he  is  con- 
founded and  silenced  by  the  names  of  New- 
ton, Boyle  and  Locke.  The  learning,  ge- 
nius, independence,  and  disinterestedness, 
of  these  laymen^  have  always  furaisted  a 
decisive  answer  to  the  objections  of  the 
infidel.  May  it  not  be  esteemed  a  con- 
siderable  advantage  to  the  cause,  to  include 

the 
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the  name  of  Hale  in ;  the  li8t  of  these 
illustriotis  champions?  His  9^dinirabl6 
sagacity,  and  strict  impartiality  in  the 
search  and  discovery  of  truth,  his  care  and 
diligence  in  considering  and  examining  tha 
reason  and  evidences  of  religion,  all  cpnspire 
to  attach  a  peculiar  importance  to  his  teS- 
timofty,  and  enhance  its  value,  to  give  an 
additional  confirmation  of  the  truth  to  the 
believer,  and  check  the  rash  presumption 
of  the  sceptic.  Men  Avho  might  peruse  with 
a  prejudiced  eye,  the  writings  of  those 
whose  profession  immediately  enjoins  them 
to  exert  their  abilities  in  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel,  may  be  prevailed  on  to  pay  them  a 
serious  attention,  merely  by  the  authority  of 
one,  whose  natural  constitution,  learned  pro- 
fession, and  worldly  interest,  raised  him 
above  suspicion ;  by  the  respect  which  the 
fame  of  his  solid  judgment  and  discriminat- 
ing powers  must  command  ;  and,  above  alJ, 
by  the  constant  strain  of  piety,  virtue,  and 
usefulness,  for  which  his  life  and  literary 
labors  were  so  eminently  distinguished, 
^  The  few  words  which  by  course  of  time 
havti  become  obsolete,  or  seldom  occur,  I 
have  explained,  fpr  the.satisfactio<i  of  those 

who  may  not  unflerst^nd    their  meanipg. 
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,  The   translations  of  the   Latin  expressions 
'   which  are  interspersed  in  the  work,  are  sub- 
joined also  for  the  same  reason* 

I  hope  it  will,  be  thought  an  improvement 
to  remove  from  the  text  to  the  foot  of  the 
page,  the  numerous  references  of  Scripture, 
which,  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  in- 
terrupt the  narration,  and  give  a  less  pleasr. 
ing  effect  to  the  eye. 

-  I  have  adopted  the  modem  orthographyy 
with  a  view  to  render  the  Work  more  read- 
able and  invitfing. 

The  reader  may  be  assured,  however,  no 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  language 
of  the  text.  In  sitting  down  to  the  following 
volumes,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  con*, 
versing  onlt/  with  Hale.  I  envy  not  the  taste 
of  the  architect  who  thinks  the  venerable 
simplicity  of  the  Gothic  receives  any  im- 
provement from  its  transformation  into  the 
style  of  Si  Grecia7i  edifice. 

His  Poems  conclude  the  Second  Volume. 
If  there  be  any  part  of  the  Works  of  Hale, 
the  loss  of  which  I  should  least  regret,  I 
confess  it  is  this.  If,  however,  they  want 
the  characters  which'  constitute  legitimate 
poetry,   let  the  -Vein  of  piety   which  runs 

■i  •      -  through 
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through  them,  and  the  dignity ,  of  the  sub- 
ject,  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism. 

May  1  be  permitted  to  conclude  with  my 
fervent  prayer,  that  this  feeble  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Mat* 
THEw  Hale,  and  to  serve  the  cause  of 
piety  and  virtue,  may  be  attended  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  and  be  a  means  of  pro- 
moting  amongst  men,  the  imitation  of  this 
etcellent  pattern,  and  the  cultivation  of  all 
those  graces  and  good  dispositions  which 
rendered  him  amiable  and  estimable  in 
the  sight  of  men,  and  recommended  him, 
we  trust,  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  to^  the 
fiivour  of  God,  and  a  place  in  the  realms  of 
eternal  bliss ! 


Since  these  volumes  were  printed,  it  has 
afforded  me  no  small  gratification  to  ob- 
serve that  a  Prelate  ^  not  less  con^icuous  for 
his  learning  and  abilities  than  his  primitive 
zeal  in  the  diifusion  of  practical  Christianity^ 
has  included  the  *  Contemplations  Moral  and 
Divine^  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,^  in  the  short 
list  of  Books  which  he  recommends  as 
"  deserving   a   place  in  every  Christian's 

'  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  pf  St.  David.«*See  part  the  third.  An  Easter 
Cattehism. 

"  closet. 
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closet,  for  their  truly  Scriptural  princi- 
ples of  vital  and  spiritual  Religion.'^  It 
is  a  circumstance  peculiarly  important 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  consolatory 
to  her  friends,  when  Men  are  advanced 
to  eminent  stations  in  the  Church,  who 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  employ  their 
talents  and  exert  their  influence  in  spread-  . 
ing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  amongst  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate,  and  instilling  into 
babes  the  milk  oi  the  word !  Whilst  the 
Church  of  England  can  look  up  to  those  for 
her  guardians  and  examples,  who  ^^  take  up  ^ 
**  the  mantles ''  of  Andrews,  Beveridge,  and 
Home,  we  humbly  trust,  she  will  ever 
flourish  under  God,  and  maintain  h^r  as« 
cendancy  in  this  favoured  land« 
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MATTHEW  HALE,  Knt. 


)f  Mat- 
Alder- 
nty  of 
ister  of 
itz. 

me,  daughter  of 

More,  and 

iter  of  Sir  Henry 
[ore,  of  Fanley, 
Berks,  Knt. 
1st  wife. 


1 • 

I  Edward  Hale,=f 
id  of  Ewelm,  in  | 
s     Oxfordshire, 
1     fourth     son, 
c  died  in   Octo- 
ber 1682. 


l,Anne, ast.  I89 

2,  Mary,  17, 

3,  Frances,  16, 
in  1683. 


Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Edmund 
Goodyer,  of 
Heythrop,  in 
Oxfordshire. 


Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter, married  to  Ed- 
ward  Stephens,  of 
Alderley,     son    of 
Edward    Stephens, 
of  Cherington,    in 
Gloucestersh.      but 
first    married    to 
Edward  Adderlcy, 
of  Ireland,  Esq. 


Matthew  Hale, 
born   July  25, 
1675,  a  posthu- 
mous child,  died 
without  issue. 


1 ,  Robert, 

2,  Thomas, 

3,  Overbury, 


Elizabeth, 
the  seconcf 
daoghter, 
married 
Edmund 
Webb,  of 
Bagpath, 
in    Glou- 
cestersh. 


l,Mary, 

2,  Elizabeth, 

3,  Anne* 
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Matthew  Hale,  second  son=j=Mary,  daughter  of' 


died  in  March  1733,    bu- 
ried at  Alderky. 


Matthew  Hale, 
third  son,  died 
in  1768,  buried 
at  Alderley. 


=Anne,  only  sur- 
viving issue  of 
Gabriel  Hale. 


\  i 


Elizabeth, 


Two      chil- 
dren, Eliza- 
beth and  Ro- 
bert, died  in- 
fants. 


John  Harding,  Esq.  ■ 
died  in  July  177 5i: 
buried  at  Alderlejr.  ' 


Matthew  died 
unmarried, 
Aug.  26, 
1784,  buried 
at  Alderley. 


■7-1 

John, 


Gabriel  died 
unmarried,  in' 
1774,  buried 
at  Alderley* 
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No  part  of  Hiftory  is  more  inftruftive  and  delight- 
ing,  than  the  Lives  of  Great  and  Worthy  Men  :  the 
fhortnefs  of  them  invites  many  readers ;  and  there  are 
fuch  li title,  and  yet  remarkable  paflliges  in  them,  too  in- 
confiderable  to  be  put  in  a  general  hiii:ory  of  the  age  in 
which  theylived,  that  all  people  are  ver}^defirous  to  know 
them.  This  makes, /7^/i^rc A  i  Lives  be  more  generally 
read,  than  any  of  all  the  books  v/hich  the  ancient 
Greeks  or  Romans  writ, 

But  the  lives  of  Heroes  and  Princes,  are  commonly 
;  filled  with  the  account  of  the  great  things  done  by  them, 
which  do  rather  belong  to  a  general,  than  a  particular 
hiftory ;  and  do  rather  amufe  the  reader's  fancy  with  a 
iplendid  (hew  of  greatnefs,  than  offer  him  what  is  really 
fo  ufeful  to  himfelf ;    and  indeed  the  lives  of  princes 
are  either  writ  with  fo  much  flattery,  by  thofe  who, 
intended  to  merit  by  it  at  their  own  hands,  or  others  con- 
cerned in  them ;  or  with  fo  much  fpite,  by  thofe  who, 
being  ill  ufed  by  them,    have  revenged   themfelves 
on  their  memorv,  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  built 
on  them :    And  though  the  ill  nature  of  many  makes 
what  is  fatirically  writ  to  be^generally  more  read  and 
believed,  than  when  the  flattery  is  vifible  and  coarfe  ; 
yet  certainly  refentment  may  make  the  writer  corrupt 
the  truth  of  hiftory,  as  much  as  intereft.     And  fince 
all  men  have  their  blind  fides,  and  commit  errors,  he 
that  will  induftrioufly.  lay  thefe  together,  leaving  out, 
or  but  flightly  touching  what^fliould  be  fet  againft 
^  them^  to  balance  them,  may  make  a  very  good  man 
appear  in  bad  colours :  So,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
there  is  not  that  reafon  to  expeft  either  much  truth, 
or  great  inftrudion,  from  what  is  written  concerning 
Heroes  or  Princes  j  fcr  few,  have  been  able  to  imitate 
\0W  I.  J&  the 
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the  patterns  Suetonius  fet  the  world  in  writing  the 
Lives  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  with  the  fame  freedom 
that  they  had  led  them  :  But  the  lives  of  private  men^^ 
though  they  feldom  entertain  the  reader  with  fuch  a 
variety  of  paffages  as  the  other  do  ;  yet  certainly  they 
offer  him  things  that  are  more  imitable,  and  do  pre&at 
-wifdom  and  virtue  to  him,  not  only  in  a  fair  idea, 
which  is  often  looked  on  as  a  piece  of  invention  or 
fancy  of  the  writer,  but  in  fuch  plain  and  familiar  in- 
ftances,  as  do  both  direfl:  him  better,  and  perfuade 
him  more ;  and  there  are  not  fuch  temptations  to 
bias  thofe  who  writ  them,  fo  that  we  may  generally 
depend  more  on  the  truth  of  fuch  relations  as  are 
given  in  them. 

In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  religion  and  virtue 
have .  been  propofed  and  defended  witli  fuch  ad-^ 
Wntages  wiih  that  great  force  of  reafon,  and  thofe 
perfuafions,  that  they  can  hardly  be  matched  in  for- 
mer  times ;  yet  after  all  this,  there  are  but  few  much 
wrought  on  by  them,  which  perhaps  flows  from  this, 
among  other  reafons,  that  thereare  not  fo  many  excellent 
patterns  fet  out,  as  might  both  in  a  fhorter,  and  more 
effeftual  manner  recommend  that  to  the  world,  which 
difcourfes  do  but  coldly  j  the  wit  and  ftyle  of  the 
writer  being  more  confidered  than  the  argumait  which 
they  handle ;  and  therefore  the  propofing  virtue  and  re- 
ligion in  llich  a  model,  may  perhaps  operate  more 
than  the  perfpeftive  of  it  ean  do :  and  for  the  Hiftory 
of  Learning,  nothing  does  fo  prefanre  and  improve 
it,  as  the  writing  of  the  lives  of  thofe  who  have  been 
eminent  in  it. 

There  is  no  book  the  Ancients  have  left  us,  which 
might  have  informed  us  more  than  Diogenes  Laertius's 
Lives  of  the  Philofophers,  if  he  had  had  the  art  of 
writing  equal  to  that  great  fubjefl:  which  he  under- 
took ;  for  if.  he  had  given  the  world  fuch  an  account 
of  them  as  Gaflendus  has  done  of  Peireflc,  how  great 
a  ftock  of  knowledge  might  we  have  had,  which  by 
-his  unlkilfulnefs  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft :  fmce  we 
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ffiuft  now  dq>en3  only  on  him,  becaufe  we  have  ho 
other,  or  better  author,  that  has  written  on  that 
argument. 

For  nlany  ages  there  were  no  lives  writ  but  by 
Monks,  through  whofe  writings  there  runs  fuch  an 
incurable  humour,  of  telling  incredible  and  inimitable 
paflages,  that  little  in  them  can  be  believed  or  pro- 
pofed  as  a  pattern:  Sulpitius  Severus  and  Jerome 
fliewed  too  much  credulity  in  the  lives  they  writ,  and 
raifed  Martin  and  Hilarion,  beyond  what  can  be  rea- 
fonably  believed.  After  them,  Socrates,  Theodoret,  So- 
zomen,  and  Palladius,  took  a  pleafure  to  tell  uncouth 
ftories  of  the  Monks  of  Thebais,  and  Nitria ;  and 
thofe  who  came  after  them,  fcomed  to  fall  fliort  of 
them,  but  raifed  their  faints  above  thofe  of  former 
ages ;  fo  that  one  would  have  thought  that  indecent 
way  of  writing  could  rife  no  higher  :'  and  this  hu- 
'  xnour  infefted  even  thofe  who  had  otherwife  a  good 
fenfe  of  things,  and  a  juft  apprehenfion  of  mankind, 
as  may  appear  in  Matthew  Paris,  who,  though  he  was 
a  writer. of  great  judgment  and  fidelity,  yet  he  has 
corrupted  his  hiftory  with  much  of  that  alloy.  But 
when  emulation  and  envy  rofe  among  the  feveral 
orders,  or  houfes,  then  they  improved  in  that  art  of 
making  romances,  inftead  of  writing  lives,  to  that 
pitch,  that  the  world  became  generally  much  fcanda- 
lized  with  them :  the  Francifcans  and  Dominicans 
tried  who  could  fay  the  moft  extravagant  things  of  the ' 
founders,  or  other  faints  of  their  orders ;  and  the  Be- 
nedidines,  who  thought  themfelves  poffeft  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  its  wealth,  endea- 
voured all  that  was  poffible  ftill  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  their  order,  by  out-lying  the  others  all  they  could ; 
and  whereas  here  or  there,  a  miracle,  a  vifion,  a  trance, 
might  have  occurred  in  the  lives  of  former  faints ; 
now  every  page  was  full  of  thofe  wonderful  things. 

Nor  has  the  humour  of  writing  in  fuch  a  manner 
been  quite  laid  dovm  in  this  age,  though  more 
awakened^  and  better  enlightened;  as  appears  in  the 
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Life  of  Philip  Nerius,  and  a  great  many  more :  and 
the  Jefuits  at  Antwerp  are  now  taking  care  to  load  the 
world  with  vaft  and  voluminous  colle6Hons  of  all  thofe 
Ijves  that  have  already  fwelled  in  eleven  volumes  of 
folio,  in  a  fmall  print ;  and  yet  being  digefted  accords 
ing  to  the  kjJender,  they  have  yet  but  ended  the 
month  of  April.  The  Life  of  Monfieur  Renty  is 
writ  in  another  manner,  where  there  are  fo  many  ex- 
cellent pafTages,  that  he  is  juftly  to  be  reckoned 
amongft  the  greatcft  patterns  that  France  has  afforded 
in  this  age. 

But  while  fome  have  nouriflied  infidelity,  and  a 
fcom  of  all  facred  things,  by  writing  of  thofe  good 
aien  in  fiKh  a  ftrain,  as  makes  not  only  what  is  fo 
related  to  be  difbelieved,  but  creates  a  diftrull  of  the 
authentical  writings  of  our  moft  holy  faith ;  others 
have  fallen  into  another  extreme  in  writing  Lives  too 
jejunely,  fwelling  them  up  with  trifling  accounts  of 
the  childhood  and  education,  and  the  domeftic  or  pri- 
vate affairs  of  thofe  perfons  of  whom  they  write,  in 
which  the  world  is  little  concerned :  by  thefe  they 
become  fo  fiat  that  few  care  to  read  them ;  for  cer* 
tainly  thofe  tranfadionvS  ar-e  only  fit  to  be  delivered  to 
pofterity,  that  may  carry  with  them  fome  ufeful  piece 
of  knowledge  to  after-times. 

1  have  now  an  argument  before  me,  which  will  af- 
ford indeed  only  a  Ihort  hiftory,  but  will  contain  in  it 
as  great  a  charader  as  perhaps  can  be  given  of  any 
in  this  age ;  fince  there  are  few  inftances  of  more 
knowledge,  and  greater  virtues  meeting  in  one  perfon. 
lam  upon  one  account* (befide  many  more)  unfit  to 
undertake  it,  becaufe  I  was  not  at  all  known  to  him, 
fo  I  can  fay  nothing  from  my  own  obfervation  ;  but 
upon  fecond  thoughts,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  may 
iiot  qualify  me  to  write  more  impartially,  though  per- 
haps more  defectively,  for  the  knowledge  of  extraor- 
dinary perfons  does  mofl  commonly  bias  thofe  who 
were  much  wrought  on,  by  the  tendernefs  of  their 
fneudfhip  for  them,  to  raife  tlieir  ftyle  a  little  too  high 
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when  they  write  concerning  them :  I  confefs  I  knew 
him  as  much  as  the  looking  often  upon  him  could 
amount  to.  The  laft  year  of  his  being  in  London,  he 
came  always  on  Sundays  (when  he  could  go  abroaJ) 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  where  I  then  preached. 
In  my  life  I  never  faw  fo  much  gravity  tempered  with 
that  fweetnefs,  and  fet  off  with  fo  much  vivacity,  as 
appeared  in  his  looks  and  behaviour,  which  difpofed 
me  to  a  veneration  for  him  which  I  never  had  for 
any  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted :  I  was  feeking 
an  opportunity  of  being  admitted  to  his  converfation  ; 
but  I  underftood,  that  between  a  great  want  of  health, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  which  his  employment 
brought  upon  him,  he  was  mafter  of  fo  little  of  his 
time,  that  1  ftood  in  doubt  whether  I  might  prefume 
to  rob  him  of  any  of  it ;  and  fo  he  left  the  town  be- 
fore I  could  refolve  on  defiring  to  be  known  to  him* 

My  ignorance  of  the  law  of  England  made  me 
alfo  unfit  to  write  of  a  man,  a  great  part  of  whofe 
charafter,  as  to  his  learning,  is  to  be  taken  from  his 
fldll  in  the  Common  Law,  and  his  performance  in 
that.  But  I  fhall  leave  that  to  thofe  of  the  fame  robe  ; 
fince,  if  I  engaged  much  in  it,  I  muft  needs  commit 
many  errors,  writing  of  a  fubjeft  that  is  foreign  to 
me. 

The  occafion  of  my  undertaking  this,  was  given  me 
firft  by  the  earneft  defires  of  fome  that  have  great 
power  over  m6 ;  who  having  been  much  obliged  by 
him,  and  holding  his  memory  in  high  eftiniation, 
thought  it  might  do  it  fome  right  by  writing  his  Life  : 
I  was  then  engaged  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation^ 
fo  I  promifcd  that  as  foon  as  that  was  over,  1  (hoijld 
make  the  befl  ufe  I  could  of  fuch  inforijiatious  and 
piemorials  as  fhould  be  brought  me. 

U  his  I  have  now  performed  in  the  beft  manner  I 
could,  and  have  brought  into  method  all  the  parcels 
of  his  Life,  or  the  branches  of  bis  cbarader,  wliich 
I  could  either  gather  from  the  informations  that  were 
brought  V^^x  or  from  thofe  that  were  familiarly  ac- 
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quainted  ivith  him,  or  from  his  writings :  I  have  hot 
applied  any  of  the  falfe  colours,  with  which  art,  or 
fome  forced  eloquence  might  fumifh  me,  in  writing 
concerning  him  j  but  have  endeavoured  to  fet  him  out 
in  the  fame  fimplicity  in  which  he  lived :  I  have  faid 
little  of  his  domeftic  concerns  ;  fince  though  in  thefe 
he  was  a  great  example,  yet  it  fignifies  nothing  to 
the  world,  to  know  any  particular  exercifes  that 
might  be  given  to  his  patience ;  and  therefore  I  fliall 
draw  a  veil  over  all  thefe,  and  fliall  avoid  faying  any 
thing  of  him,  but  what  may  afford  the  reader  fome 
profitable  inflrudtion.  I  am  under  no  temptations  of 
faying  any  thing  but  what  I  am  perfuaded  is  exa61y 
true ;  for  where  there  is  fo  milch  excellent  truth  ta 
be  told,  it  were  an  inexcufable  fault  to  corrupt  that, 
or  prejudice  the  reader  againft  it  by  the  mixture  of 
falfhoods  with  it. 

In  fhort,  as  he  was  a  great  example  while  he  lived, 
fo  I  wifh  the  fetting  him  thus  out  to  poflerity,  in  his 
own  true  and  native  colours,  may  have  its  due  influ- 
ence on  all  perfons ;  but  more  particularly  on  thole 
of  that  profeffion  whom  it  more  immediately  con^ 
cerns,  whether  on  the  Bench,  or  at  the  Bar, 
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The  life  and  DEATH 

OF 

SIR   MATTHEW   HALE,   KNIGHT, 

l^iTE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGlANIX. 


Matthew  Hale  was  bom  at  Alderly  in  Gloucef- 
terfliire,  the  firft  of  November,  1609.  His  grand- 
father was  Robert  Hale,  an  eminent  clothier  in  Wot- 
ton-under-Edge,  in  that  county,  where  he  and  nis  an* 
ceftors  had  lived  for  many  ddTcents ;  and  they  had 
given  feveral  parcels  of  land  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor, 
which  areenjoved  by  them  to  this  day.  This  Robert 
acquii^  an  euate  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  v/hich  he 
divided  almoft  equally  amongft  his  five  fons  ;  befides 
the  portions  he  gave  his  daughters,  from  whom  a  nu- 
merous  pofterity  has  fprung.  His  fecond  fon  wa^ 
Robert  Hale,  a  barrifter  of  Ljincoln's  Inn ;  he  mar- 
ried Joan  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Poyntz,  of  Alderly, 
Efquire,  who  was  defcended  from  that  noble  family  of 
the  Poyntz's  of  Afton :  of  this  marriage  there  was  no 
other  iffue  but  this  one  fon.  His  grandfather  by  his 
mother  was  his  godfather,  and  gave  him  his  own 
name  at  his  baptifm.  His  father  was  a  man  of  that 
ftriftnefs  of  confcience,  that  he  gave  over  the  pradice 
of  the  law,  becaule  he  could  not  underftand  the  reafon 
of  giving  colour  in  pleadings,  which  as  he  thought  was 
to  tell  a  lie,  and  that,  with  fome  other  things  com- 
monly praftifed,  feemed  to  him  conn  ary  to  that  exaft- 
nefs  of  truth  and  juftice  which  became  a  Chriflian,  fb 
that  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  Lms  of  Court  to  live 
on  his  eftate  in  the  country.  Of  this  1  was  informed 
by  an  ancient  gentleman,  that  lived  in  a  friend  (^'pv^ith 
his  fpnfor  fifty  years,  and  heheardjudge  Jonc::;,  hil:  w^ 
Mr,  Hale's  contemporary,  declare  thki  in  th*-^  Kit.r;'s 
Bench^  But  as  the  care  he  had  to  fa,ve  his  foi;i,  n^i^de 
him  abandon  a  profeffion  in  which  he  nught  hav^ 
•   rwfed  his  j^mily  much  higher,  fo  his  charity  to  h» 
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beft,  for  he  wijuld  be  as  good  as  h^^  word :  fo  after  % 
little  engagement,  his  mafter  being  really  fuperior  ta 
bim,  hit  him  (xi  the  head,  and  he  performed  his  pro* 
sujfe ;  for  he  gave  him  the  houfe  freely :  and  was  sot 
vnwilling  at  that  rate  to  learn  fo  early  to  diftingniOi 
flattery  from  plain  and  fimple  truth. 

He  now  was  fo  taken  up  with  martial  matters,  that 
inftead  of  going  on  in  his  defign  of  being  a  fcholar,  or 
9  divine,  be  refolved  to  be  a  foldier :  and  his  tutor 
Sedgwick  going  into  the  Low  Countries,  chaplain  to 
the  renowned  Lord  Vere,  he  refolved  to  go  alcHig  with 
him,  and  to  trail  a  pike  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
^rmy ;  but  a  happy  flop  was  put  to  this  refolution, 
which  might  have  proved  fo  fatal  to  himfelf,  and 
have  deprived  the  age  of  the  great  example  he  gave, 
and  the  ufeful  fervices  he  afterwards  did  his  country* 
He  was  engaged  in  a  fuit  of  law  with  Sir  William 
Whitmore,  who  laid  claim  to  fome  part  of  his  eftate, 
and  his  guardian  being  a  man  of  a  retired  temper^  and 
not  made  for  bufinefs,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  uni^ 
yerfity,  after  he  had  been  three  years  in  it,  and  go  to  Lo(n« 
don  to  folicit  his  own  bufmefs.  Being  recommended  ta 
Serjeant  Glanvill  for  his  couniellor,  and  he  obferving  in 
him  a  clear  apprehenfion  of  things,  and  a  folid  judg* 
ment,  and  a  great  fitnefs  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  tool; 
pains  upon  him  to  perfuade  him  to  forfake  his  thoughts 
of  being  a  foldier,  and  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law ;  and  this  had  fo  good  an  effefk  on  him,  that 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1 629,  when  he  was  paft  the 
20th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  Idmitted  into  Lincoln's^ 
Inn ;  and  being  then  deeply  fenfible  how  much  time 
he  had  lofl,  and  that  idle  and  vain  things  had  over-nm 
and  almoft  corrupted  his  mind,  he  refolved  to  redeem 
the  time  he  had  loft,  and  followed  his  ftudies  with  a 
diligence  that  could  fcarce  be  believed,  if  the  fignal 
effects  of  it  did  not  gain  it  credit.  He  ftudied  for  many 
years  at  the  rate  of  16  hours  a  day :  he  threw  afide  aU 
fine  clothes,  and  betook  himfelf  to  a  plain  fafliion,^ 
which  he  continued  to  ufe  in  many  points  tQ  hfedyingday* 

But 
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But  (inc9  the  honour  of  reclauning  him  from  the 
idlenefs  of  his  former  courfe  of  life,  18  due  to  the  me* 
mory  of  that  eminent  lawyer  Serjeant  Glanvill^^  and 
fince  my  defign  in  writing  is  to  propofe  a  pattern  of 
heroic  virtue  to  the  world,  I  (hall  mention  one  pafiage 
of  the  Serjeant  .which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 
His  father  had  a  fair  eftate,  which  he  intended  to  fetde 
on  his  elder  brother,  but  he  being  a  vicious  young  man^ 
and  there  appearing  no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  he  fettled 
it  on  him  that  was  his  fecond  fon.     Upon  his  death, 
his  eldeft  fon  finding  that  what  he  had  before  looked 
on,  as  the  threatnings  of  an  ^igry  father,  was  now  but 
too  certain,  became  melancholy,  suid  that  by  degrees 
wrought  fo  great  a  change  on  him,  that  what  his  father 
could  not  prevail  in  while  he  lived,  was  now  efiedied 
by  the  feverity  of  his  laft  will,  fo  that  it  was  now  too 
late  for  him  to  change  in  hopes  of  any  eftate  that  was 
gone  from  him.     But  his  brother  obferving  the  reaUty 
of  the  change,  refolved  within  himfelf  what  to  do  :  So 
he  called  him,  with  many  of  his  friends  tog-ether  tq  a 
feaft,  and  after  other  difhes  had  been  ferved  up  to  the 
dinner,  he  ordered  one  that  was  covered  to  be  fet  be* 
for6  his  brother,  and  defired  him  to  uncover  it ;  which 
he  doing,  the  company  was  furprifed  to  find  it  full  of 
writings.     So  he  told  them  that  he  was  now  to  do^ 
what  he  was  fure  his  father  would  have  done,  if  he 
had  lived  to  fee  that  happy  change,  which  they  now 
all   faw  in  his  brother :    and  therefore  he  freely  re- 
ftored  to  him  the  whole  eftate.     This  is  fo  great  an  in-i 
fiance  of  a  generous  and  juft  difpofition,  that  I  hope 
the  reader  will  eafily  pardon  this  digreflion,  and  that 
the  rather,  fince  that  worthy  Serjeant  was  fo  inftrumen- 
tal  in  the  happy  chance  that  followed  in  thie  courfe  of 
Mr.  Hale's  life. 

Yet  he  did  not  at  firft  break  oflF  from  keeping  too 
much  company  with  fome  vain  people,  till  a  fad  acci- 
dent drove  him  from  it ;  for  he  with  forne  other  young 
ftudents,  being  invited  to  be  merry  out  of  town,  one 
of  the  company  called  for  fo  much  wine,  that  not- 
withftanding  all  that  Mr.  Hale  cguld  do  to  prevent  it. 
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lie  went  on  m  his  excefs  till  he  fell  down  a^dead  before 
them,  fo  that  all  that  were  prefent  were  not  a  littte 
aSnghted  at  it,  who  did  what  they  could  to  bring  him 
to  himfelf  again*  This  did  particularly  affeO:  Mr* 
Hale,  who  thereupon  went  into  another  room,  and 
feutting  the  door,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  ear- 
jieftly  to  God,  both  for  his  friend,  that  he  might  be 
lefliored  to  life  agdn ;  and  that  himfelf  might  be  fov- 
gtven  for  giving  fuch  countenance  to  fo  much  excefs : 
and  he  vowed  to  God,  that  he  would  never  again  keep 
companyin  thatmanner,nardrtnkahealth  while  be  lived* 
Hi&  friend  recovered,  and  he  moft  religioufly  obferved 
iii&vow,.till  his  dying  day.  And  though  he  was  aftef« 
vards  preffed  to  drink  healths,  particularly  the  King's^ 
which  was  fet  up  by  too  many  as  a  diiUngui&ing  mark 
©f  loyalty,  and  drew  many  into  great  excefs  after  his 
Majcfty's  happy  Reftoration ;  but  he  would  never  dif- 
penfe  with  his  vow,  though  he  was  fometimes  roughly 
toreated  for  this,  which  (bme  hot  and  indifcreet  men 
called  obftinacy. 

This  wrought  an  entire  change  on  him.  Now  he, 
fbrfbok  all  vain  company,  and  divided  himfelf  between 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  the  ftudies  of  his  profeffion  % 
m  the  former  he  was  fo  regular,  that  for  fix  and  thirty 
years  time,  he  never  once  failed  going  to  church  on  the 
Lord's  day ;  this  obfervation  he  made  when  an  ague 
firft  interrupted  that  conftant  courfe,  and  he  refleded 
.  on  it,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  great  goodnefe 
to  him,  in  fo  long  a  continuance  of  bis  health.. 

He  took  a  ftriS;  account  of  his  time,  of  which  the 
reader  will  beft  judge,  by  the  fcheme  he  drew  for  a 
diary,  which  I  fliall  infert,  copied  from  the  original,  bi^t 
I  am  not  certain  when  he  made  it  \  it  is  fet  down  in 
the  fame  fimplicity  in  which  he  writ  it  for  bis  own  pri* 
Yate  ufe* 

MORNING. 

L  To  lift  up  the  heart  to  God  in  thankfulnefs  for  re* 

newing  my  life. 
n.  To  renew  my  covenant  with  God  in  Chrift,  I .  By 

renewed  ASs  of  Faith,  receiving  Chrift,  and  rejoic- 

ia 
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ing  in  the  height  of  that  relation*  2.  Refoluifion 
of  being  one  of  his  people  doing  him  allegiance. 

ilL  Adoration  and  Prayer. 

ly.  Setting  a  watch  over  my  awn  Infirmities  and  Pa£- 
£ons^over  theSnareslaid  in  our  way.  Perimus  luithK 

DAY   EMPLOYMENT. 

There  mud  be  an  employment,  two  kinds. 

I.  Our  ordinary  calling,  to  ferve  God  in  it.  It  is  a 
fervice  to  Chrift  though  never  fo  mean.  Colof.  iS* 
Here  Faitbfulncfsy  Diligence^  Cbeerfulnefs.  Not  to 
over-lay  myfelf  with  more  bufinefs  than  I  can  bear. 

II.  Our  Spiritual  employments,  mingle  fomewhat  of 
God's  immediate  i'ervice  in  this  day* 

REFRESHMENTS. 

L  Meat  and  drlnlc,  moderation  feafoned  with  fome- 
what of  God. 

II.  Recreations.  1.  Not  our  bufinefs.  2.  Suitable. 
No  games,  if  given  to  covetoufnefs  or  pafGon. 

IF    ALONE. 

L  Beware  of  wandering,  vain,  luftful  thoughts,  fly  from 

thyfelf  rather  than  entertain  thefe. 
H.  Let  thy  folitary  thoughts  be  profitable,  view  the 

evidences  of  thy  Salvation^  the  {late  of  thy  Soul,  the 

coming  of  Chrift,  thy  own  Mortality,  it  will  make 

thee  humble  and  watchful. 

COMPANY, 

Do  good  to  them.     Ufe  God's  name  reverently.     Be- 
-  ware  of  leaving  an  ill  impfeffion  of  ill  example. 
Receive  good  from  them  if  more  knowing. 

EVENING. 

Cad  up  the  accounts  of  the  day.  If  ought  amifs,  bc^ 
pardon.  Gather  refolution  of  more  vigilance,  ff 
well,  blefs  the  Mercy  and  Grace  of  God  that  hath 
liippoited  thee. 

i  We. are  rvlBed  by  indulgence. 

'   thefe 
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Thefe  Notes  have  an  imperfefticm  in  the  wording  of 
them,  which  fhews  they  were  only  intended  for  his 
privacies.  No  wonder  a  man  who  fet  fach  rules  to 
faimfelf,  became  quickly  very  eminent  and  remaxk* 
ahle. 

Noy,  the  attorney-general,  being  then  one  of  th^ 
greateft  men  of  the  profeffion,  took  early  notice  of 
him,  and  called  often  tor  him,  and  direded  him  in  his 
ftudy,  and  grew  to  have  fuch  friendfiiip  for  him,  that 
he  came  to  be  called  young  Noy.  He  paffing  from  the 
extreme  of  vanity  in  his  apparel,  to  that  of  neglefdng 
Limfelf  too  much,  was  once  taken  when  there  was  a 
prefs  for  the  King's  fervice,  as  a  fit  perfon  for  it ;  for 
he  was  a  ftrong  and  well-built  man :  but  fome  that  knew 
him  coming  by,  and  giving  notice  who  he  was,  the 
prefs-men  let  him  go.  This  made  him  return  to  more 
decency  in  his  clothes,  but  never  to  any  fuperfluity  or 
Yanky  in  them. 

Once  as  he  was  buying  fome  cloth  for  a  new  fuit, 
the  draper,  with  whom  he  differed  about  the  price, 
told  him  he  fhould  have  it  for  nothing,  if  he  would 
promife  him  an  hundred  pound  when  he  came  to  be 
lord  chief  juftice  of  England ;  to  which  he  anfwered, 
that  he  could  not  with  a  good  confcience  wear  any 
man's  cloth,  unlefs  he  paytd  for  it ;  fo  he  fatisfied  the 
draper  and  carried  away  the  cloth.  Yet  the  fame  dra- 
per lived  to  fee  him  advanced  to  that  fame  dignity. 

While  he  was  thus  improving  himfelf  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  he  not  only  kept  the  hours  of  the  hall 
conftantly  in  term  time,^  but  feldom  put  himfelf  out  of 
cofftmons  in  vacation  time,  and  continued  then  to  fol- 
low his  ftudies  with  an  unwearied  diligence ;  and  not 
being  fatisfied  with  the  books  writ  about  it,  or  to  take 
things  upon  truft,  was  very  diligent  in  fearching  all  re- 
cctrds :  then  did  he  make  divers  colledions  out  of  the 
books  he  had  read,  and  mixing  them  with  his  own  obT 
fervations,  digefted  them  into  a  common-place  book ; 
which  he  did  with  fo  much  induftry  and  judgment, 
\hat  aa  enwent  judge  of  the  king's-bench,  borrowed 

it 
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It  of  him  ^hen  he  was  lord  chief  baron :  he  iin^'-> 
lii^ly  lent  it,  becaufe  it  had  been  writ  by  him  before 
lie  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  never  been  thoroughly 
Tevifed  by  him  fince  that  time,  only  what  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  law  by  fubfequent  ftatutes,  and 
judgments,  were  added  by  him  as  they  had  happened: 
but  the  judge  having  perufed  it,  faid,  that  though  it 
was  compofed  by  him  fo  early,  he  did  not  think  any 
lawyer  in  England  could  do  it  better,  except  he  himfetf 
would  again  fet  about  it. 

He  was  foon  found  out  by  that  great  and  learned 
antiquary  Mr.  Selden,  who  though  much  fuperior 
to  him  in  years,  yet  came  to  have  fuch  a  liking  of  him, 
and  of  Mx-  Vaughan,  who  was  afterwards  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  common-plea^  that  as  he  continued  in 
a  clofe  friendfhip  with  them  while  he  lived,  fo  he  left 
them  at  his  death,  two  of  his  four  executors. 

It  was  this  acquaintance  that  firft  fet  Mr.  Hale  on 
a  more  enlarged  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he  had 
before  confined  to  his  own  profeflion ;  but  becoming 
as  great  a  matter  in  it,  as  ever  any  was,  very  foon, 
he  who  could  never  let  any  of  his  time  go  away  un- 
■profitably,  foimd  leifure  to  attain  to  as  great  a  variety 
of  knowledge,  in  as  comprehenfive  a  manner  as  mofl: 
men  have  done  in  any  age. 

He  fet  himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Roman 
law,  and  though  he  liked  the  way  of  judicature  in 
England  by  juries,  much  better  than  that  of  the  civil 
law,  where  fo  much  was  trufted  to  the  judge ;  yet  he 
often  faid,  that  the  true  grounds  and  reafons  pf  law 
were  fo  well  delivered  in  the  digefts,  that  a  man  could 
never  underftand  law  as  a  fcience  fo  well  as  by  feekin^ 
it  there,  and  therefore  lamented  much  that  it  was  fo 
little  ftudied  in  England. 

He  looked  on  readinefs  in  arithmetic,  as  a  thing 
which  might  be  ufeful  to  him  in  his  own  employment, 
and  acquired  it  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  he  would  often 
0131  the  fudden,  and  afterwards  on  the  bench,  refolre 

very 
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'vay  hard  queftions^  which  had  puzzled  the  bed  a(> 
comptants  about  town.  He  refted  not  here,  but  ftu- 
died  the  algebra  hothfpeckfa  and  numerofoy  and  went 
through  all  the  other  mathematical  fciences,  and  made 
a  great  coUeflion  of  very  excellent  inftruments,  {par- 
ing no  coft  to  have  them  as  exad  as  art  could  niake 
them»  He  was  alfo  very  converfant  in  philofophical 
learning,  and  in  all  the  curious  experiments  and  rare 
^fcoveries  of  this  age :  and  had  the  new  books  writtea 
on  thofe  fubjefts  fent  from  all  parts,  which  he  both 
read  and  examined  fo  critically,  that  if  the  principles ' 
and  hypothefes  which  he  took  firfl  up,  did  any  way 
prepoffefs  him,  yet  thofe  who  have  differed  moft  from 
him,  have  acknowledged,  that  in  what  he  has  writ 
concerning  the  Torricellian  Experiment,  and  of  the 
Rarefaftion  and  Condenfation  of  the  Air,  he  fhews  as 
great  an  exadnefs,  and  as  much  fubtilty  in  the  reafon- 
ing  he  builds  on  them,  as  thefe  principles  to  which  he 
adhered  could  bear.  But  indeed  it  will  feem  fcarce 
credible,  that  a  man  fo  much  employed,  and  of  fo  fe- 
Yere  a  temper  of  mind,  could  find  leifure  to  read,  ob- 
ferve  and  write  fo  much  of  thefe  fubjefts  as  he  did. 
He  called  them  his  diverfions,  for  he  often  faid,  when 
he  was  weary  with  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  or  divinity, 
he  ufed  to  recreate  himfelf  with  philofophy  or  the  ma- 
thematics; to  this  he  added  great  ikill  in  phyfic, 
anatomy  and  chirurgery :  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  /  No 

*  man  could  be  abfolutely  a  mafter  in  any  profeffion, 

•  without  having  fome  Hull  in  other  fciences ;'  for  be- 
iides  the  fatisfaftion  he  had  in  the  knowledge  of  thefe 
things,  he  made  ufe  of  them  often  in  his  employments. 
In  feme  examinations  he  would  put  fuch  queftions  to 
phyficians  or  chirurgeons,  that  they  have  profeffed, 
the  college  of  phyficians  could  not  do  it  more  ex- 
a6tly ;  by  which  he  difcovered  great  judgment,  as 
well  as  much  knowlege  in  thefe  things :  and  in  his 
jficknefe  he  ufed  to  argue  with  his  doctors  about  his 
didempers,  and  the  methods  they  took  with  them,  like 

one 
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one  of  their  own  profeffion ;  which  one  of  them  told 
me  he  underftood,  as  far  as  fpeculation  without  prac- 
tice could  carry  him. 

To  this  he  added  great  fearches  into  ancient  hiftory, 
and  particularly  into  the  rougheft  and  ieaft  delightful 
part  of  it.  Chronology.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  Greek  philofophers ;  but  want  of  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  it,  wore  out  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue ;  and  though  he  never  ftudied  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  yet  by  his  great  converfation  with  Selden,  he 
underftood  the  moll  curious  things  m  the  Rabbinical 
learning. 

But  above  all  thefe  he  feemed  to  have  made  the 
ftudy  of  Divinity  the  chief  of  all  others ;  to  which  he 
not  only  direfted  every  thing  elfe,  but  alfo  arrived  at 
that  pitch  in  it,  that  thofe  who  have  read  what  he  ha? 
written  on  thefe  fubjefts,  will  think  they  muft  have 
had  moft  of  his  time  and  thoughts.  It  may  feem  ex- 
travagant, and  almofl;  incredible,  that  one  man,  in  no 
great  compafs  of  years,  fhould  have  acquired  fuch  a 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  that  in  fciences  that  re- 
quire much  leifure  and  application.  But  as  his  parts 
were  quick,  and  his  apprehenfions  lively,  his  memory 
great,  and  his  judgments  ftrong ;  fo  his  induftry  was 
almofl:  indefatigable.  He  rofe  always  betimes  in  the 
morning  ;  was  never  idle ;  fcarce  ever  held  any  dif- 
courfe  about  news,  except  with  fome  few  in  whom  he 
confided  entirely.  He  entered  into  no  correfpondence 
by  letters,  except  about  neceflary  bufinefs,  or  matters 
of  learning,  and  fpent  very  little  time  in  eating  or 
drinking  ;  for  as  he  never  went  to  public  feafl:s,  fo  he 
gave  no  entertainments  but  to  the  poor ;  for  he  fol- 
lowed our  Saviour's  direftions  (of  feafting  none  but 
thefe)  literally.  And  .in  eating  and  drinking,  he  ob- 
ferved  not  only  great  plainnefs  and  moderation,  but 
lived  fo  philofophically,  that  he  always  ended  his  meal 
with  an  appetite  ;  fo  that  he  loft  little  tiiiie  at  it  (that 
being  the  only  portion  which  he  grudged  himfelf),  and 
was  difpofed  to  any  exercife  of  mind,  to  which  he 
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thought  fit  to  apply  himfelf,  immediately  after  he  had 
dined.  By  thefe  means  he  gained  much  time,  that  is 
othcrwife  unprofitably  wafted. 

He  had  alfo  an  admirable  equality  in  the  temper  of 
his  mind,  which  difpofed  him  for  whatever  ftudies  he 
thought  fit  to  turn  himfelf  to  ;  and  fome  very  Uneafy 
thinjrs  \vhich  he  lay  under  for  many  years,  did  rather 
engage  him  tOp  than  diftraft  him  fi^om  his  ftudies. 

V^hen  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  began  to  make 
n  figure  in  the  world,  the  late  unhappy  wars  broke  out, 
in  which  it  was  no  eafy  thing  for  a  man  to  pfeferv^e  his 
integrity,  and  to  live  fecurely  free  from  great  danger 
and  trouble.  He  had  read  the  life  of  Pomponius  Au 
ticuSy  writ  by  Nepos ;  and  having  obferved,  that  he 
had  paffed  through  a  time  of  as  much  diftraftion,  as 
ever  was  in  any  age  or  ftate,  from  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla,  to  the  beginning  of  Auguftus's  reign,  with- 
out the  leaft  blemifh  on  his  reputation,  and  iree  from 
any  confiderable  danger,  being  held  in  great  efteem 
by  all  parties,  and  courted  and  favoured  by  them,  he 
fethim  as  a  pattern  to  himfelf;  and  obferving,  that  be- 
fides  thofe  virtues  which  are  neceffary  to  all  men,  and 
at  all  times,  there  were  two  things  that  chiefly  preferved 
Atticus  ;  the  one  was,  his  engaging  in  no  faElion^  and 
meddling  in  no  public  bujtnefs  j  the  other  was,  the  confiant 
favouring  and  receiving  thofe  that  were  Uwefi^  which 
was  afcribed  by  fuch  as  prevailed  to  the  generofity  of 
his  temper,  and  procured  him  much  kindnefs  from 
thofe  on  whom  he  had  exercifed  his  bounty,  when  it 
came  to  their  turn  to  govern  ;  he  refolved  to  guide 
himfelf  By  thofe  rules  :js  much  as  was  poflible  for  him 
to  do. 

He  not  only  avoided  all  public  employment,  but 
the  very  talking  cf  news,  and  was  always  both  favour- 
able and  charitable  to  -'^jfc  who  were  depreft,  and 
was  fure  never  oprovok,i  any  in  particular,  by  cenfur- 
ing  or  reflefting  on  their  aftions ;  for  many  that  have 
converfed  much  with  him,  have  told  me  they  never 
h«ard  him  once  fpeak  ill  of  any  perfon. 

He 
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He  was  employed  in  his  pra£Hce  by  all  the  king's 
party ;  he  was  afligned  counfel  to  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  archbifhop  Laud,  and  afterwards  to  the  bleif- 
ed  King  himfelf,  when  brought  to  the  infamous  pa« 
geantry  of  a  mock-trial,  and  offered  to  plead  for  him 
with  all  the  courage  that  fo  glorious  a  caufe  ought  to 
have  iiifpired  him  with  ;  but  was  not  fuffered  to  ap- 
pear, becaufe  the  king  refiifing,  as  he  had  good  reafon, 
to  fubmit  to  the  court,  it  was  pretended  none  could  be 
admitted  to  fpeak  for  him.  He  was  alfo  counfel  for 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  the 
lord  CapeL  His  plea  for  the  formel:  of  thefe,  I  have 
publiihed  in  the  memoirs  of  that  duke's  life.  After- 
wards alfo  being  counfel  for  the  lord  Craven,  he  plead- 
ed with  that  force  of  argument,  that  the  then  attorney- 
general,  threatened  him  for  appearing  againft  the  go- 
vernment ;  to  whom  he  anfwered,  '  He  was  pleading 

*  in  defence  of  thofe  laws,  which  they  declared  they 

*  would  maintain  .and  preferve,  and  he  was  doing  his 

*  duty  to  his  client,  fo  that  he  was  not  to  be  daunted 

*  with  threatnings/ 

Upon  all  thefe  occafions  he  had  difcharged  himfelf 
with  fo  much  learning,  fidelity,  and  courage,  that  he 
came  to  be  generally  employed  for  all  that  party  ;  nor 
was  he  fatisfied  to  appear  for  their  juft  defence  in  the 
way  of  his  profeffion,  but  he  alfo  relieved  them  often 
in  their  neceflities ;  which  he  did  in  a  way  that  was 
no  lefs  prudent  than  charitable,  confidering  the  dan- 
gers of  that  time  :  for  he  did  often  depofit  confider- 
able  fums  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy  gentleman  of  the 
king's  party,  who  knew  their  neceflities  well,  and  was 
to  diftribute  his  charity  according  to  his  own  difcre^ 
tion,  without  either  letting  them  know  from  whence 
it  came^  or  giving  himfelf  any  account  to  whom  he 
had  given  it, 

CromweU  feeing  him  poffeft  of  fo  much  pra£Uce, 
and  he  being  one  of  the  eminenteft  men  of  the  law, 
who  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  doing  his  duty  in  thofe 
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threw  him  down,  and  having  beat  him,  he  left  him* 
The  foldier  went  into  the  town,  and  told  one  of  his 
fellow-foldiers  how  he  had  been  nfed,  and  got  him  to 
go  with  hinii  and  lie  in  wait  for  the  man,  that  he 
might  be  revenged  on  him.  They  both  watched  hi$ 
nomine  to  town,  and  one  of  them  went  to  him  to  de- 
\  mand  nis  gmi  j  which  he  refufmg,  the  foldier  ftruck 
at  him ;  and,  as  they  were  ftruggling,  the  other  came 
behind,  and  ran  his  fword  into  his  body,  of  which  he 
prefently  died.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  affizes,  fo 
they  were  both  tried :  againft  the  one  there  was  no 
evidence  of  forethought  felony,  fo  he  Was  only  found 
guilty  of  manflaughter,  and  burnt  on  the  hand ;  but 
the  other  was  found  guilty  of  murder.  And  though 
Colonel  Whaley,  that  commanded  the  garrifon,  came 
into  the  court,  and  urged,  ^  That  the  man  was  killed 

*  only  for  difobeying  the  Protedor's  order,  and  that  the 

•  foldier  was  but  doing  his  duty;'  yet  the  judge  re- 
garded both  his  reafons  and  threatnings  very  Uttle ; 
and  therefore  he  not  only  gave  fentence  againft  him, 
but  ordered  the  execution  to  be  fo  fuddenly  done, 
that  it  might  not  be  poffible  td  procure  a  reprieve  j 
which  he  believed  would  have  been  obtained,  if  there 
had  been  dme  enough  granted  for  it. 

Another  occafion  was  given  him,  of  (hewing  both 
his  juftice  and  courage,  when  he  was  in  another  cir^ 
cuit ;  he  underftood  that  the  Proteftor  had  ordered  a 
jury  to  be  returned  for  a  trial,  in  which  he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  concerned.  Upon  thi^  information,  he 
examined  the  fheri^  about  it,  who  knew  nothing  of 
it,  for  he  faid  he  referred  all  fuch  things  to  the  under* 
IherifFj  and,  having  next  a(ked  the  under- ftieriflF  con- 
cerning it,  he  found  the  jury  had  been  returned  by 
order  nrom  Cromwell ;  upon  which  he  fhewed  the  fta- 
tute,  that  all  juries  ought  to  be  returned  by  the  (he- 
riflF,  or  his  l^wfiil  officer ;  and  this  not  being  done  ac» 
cording  to  law,  h^  difmiffed  the  jury,  and  would  not 
try  the  caufe :  upon  which  the  Proteftor  was  highly 
diipleafed  with  him,  and  at  ^  return  from  ^e  circuit, 

he 
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he  told  him  in  anger.  He  was  not  fit  to  he  a  judge ;  to 
which  all  the  anfwer  he  made  was,  Tbaf  h  was  very 
true. 

Another  thing  met  him  in  the  circuit,  upon  which 
he  refolved  to  have  proceeded  feverely :  fome  anabap- 
tifts  had  ruihed  into  a  church,  and  had  difturbed  a 
congregation  while  they  were  receiving  the  facrament, 
not  without  fome  violence.  At  this  he  was  highly 
offended,  for  he  faid,  *  it  was  intolerable  for  men,  who 

*  pretended  fo  highly  for  liberty  of  confcience,   to 

*  go  and  difturb  others,  efpecially  thofe  who  l»ad  the 

*  encouragement  of  the  law  on  their  fide/  But  thefe 
were  fo  fupported  by  fome  great  magiil  rates  and  offi* 
«ers,  that  a  ftop  was  put  to  his  proceedings ;  upon 
which  he  declared  he  would  '  meddle  no  ir^cu  c  u  Ith 

*  the  trials  on  the  crownrfide.' 

When  Penruddock*s  trial  was  brought  on,  thci  e  was 
a  fpecial  meffenger  fent  to  him,  requiring  him  to  aififl: 
at  it.  It  was  in  vacation-time,  and  he  was  at  his  coun- 
try -  houfe  at  Alderly.  He  plainly  refufed  to  go, 
and  faid,  ^  The  four  terms,  and  two  circuiis^  were 

*  enough ;  and  the  little  interval  that  was  between,  was 

*  Httle  enough  for  their  private  affairs ;'  and  fo  he  ex- 
cufed  himfelf.     He  thought  it  was  not  neceffary  to   ' 
fpeak  more  clearly ;  but  if  he  had  been  urged  to  it, 
he  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  doing  ir. 

He  was  at  that  time  chofen  a  parliament-man  (for 
there  being  then  no  Houfe  of  Lords,  judges  mighc  have 
been  chofen  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons),  aiid  he 
went  to  it  on  defign  to  obftruft  the  mad  and  wicked 
proje6te  then  on  foot,  by  two  parties  that  had  very  dif* 
ferent  principles  and  ends. 

On  the  one  hand,  fome  that  were,  perhaps,  more 
fmcere,  yet  were  really  brain-«fick,  defigned  th^y  kne\r 
not  what,  being  refolved  to  pull  down  -jijlani&ng  jmiti/i 
try  of  the  lam  and  property  of  Englcmdy  and  all  the 
ancient  rules  of  this  government,  and  fet  up  in  its  room 
an  indigetted  enthufiafKcal  fcheme,  whidi  they  called 
tihQ  Kingdgm  cf  Chrift,  or  of  l;as  faint^^j  manj  of  tbeca 
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being  really  in  expedation,  that  one  day  or  another 
Chrift  would  come  down  and  lit  among  them,  and  at 
lead  they  thought  to  begin  the  glorious  thoufand years 
mentioned  in  the  Revelation. 

Others  at  the  fame  time,  taking  advantages  fix)m  the 
fears  and  apprehenfions  that  all  the  fober  meA  of  the 
nation  were  in,  left  they  fhould  fall  under  the  tyranny 
of  a  diftrafted  fort  of  people,  who,  to  all  their  other  ill 
principles,  added  great  cruelty,  which  they  had  copied 
from  thofe  at  Munfter  in  the  former  age,  intended  to 
improve  that  opportunity  to  raife  their  own  fortunes 
and  farailies.  Amidft  thefc,  Judge  Hale  fteered  a  mid- 
dle courfe ;  for,  as  he  would  engage  for  neither  fide, 
fo  he,  \vith  a  great  many  more  worthy  men,  came  to 
parliaments  more  out  of  a  defign  to  hinder  niifchiefy 
than  to  do  much  good  \  wifely  forefeeing  that  the  in- 
clinations for  the  royal  family  were  daily  growing  fo 
much,  that  in  time  the  diforders  then  in  agitation^ 
wQuId  ferment  to  that  happy  refolution,  in  which  they 
determined  in  May  1 660.  And  therefore  all .  that 
could  be  then  done,  was  to  oppofe  the  ill  defigns  of 
both  parties,  the  enthufiafts  as  well  as  the  ufurpers. 
Among  the  other  extravagant  motions  made  in  this 
parliament,  one  was  to  deftroy  all  the  records  in  the 
To^joer^  and  to  fettle  the  ftation  on  a  new  foundation ;  fo 
he  took  his  province  to  himfelf  to  fhew  the  madnefs 
of  this  propofition,  the  injuftice  of  it,  and  the  mif chiefs 
that  would  follow  on  it ;  and  did  it  with  fuch  clear- 
nefs  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  as  not  only  fatisfied  all 
fober  perfons  (for  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  was  foon 
done),  but  ftopped  even  the  mouths  of  the  frantic  peo*- 
pie  themfelves. 

Thus  he  continued  adminiftring  juftice  till  the  Protec- 
tor  died  ;  but  then  he  both  refufed  the  mournings  that 
were  fcnt  to  hun  and  his  fervants  for  the  funeral,  and 
likewife  to  accept  of  the  new  coramifEon  that  was  of- 
fered him  by  Richard  \  and,  when  the  reft  of  the  judges 
urged  it  upon  liim,  and  employee!  others  to  prels  him 
to  accept  of  it,  he  rejefted  all  their  impoitunities, 

and 
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and  faid,  '  He  <couId  a£t  no  longer  under  fuch  ao* 
'  thority/ 

He  lived  a  private  man  rill  the  parliament  met  that 
called  home  the  king,  to  which  he  was  returned  knight 
of  the  (hire  from  the  county  of  Gloucefter.  It  appeared 
at  that  time  how  much  he  was  beloved  and  efteemed 
in  his  neighbourhood ;  for  though  another,  who  flood 
in  comperirion  with  him,  had  fpent  near  a  thoufand 
pounds  to  procure  voices,  a  great  furn  to  be  employed 
that  way  in  thofe  days,  and  he  had  been  at  no  coft^ 
and  was  fo  fei:  from  foliciting  it,  that  he  had  flood  out 
long  againfl  thofe  who  preflTed  him  to  appear ;  and  he 
did  not  promife  to  appear  till  three  days  before  the 
election,  yet  he  was  preferred.  He  was  brought  thi- 
ther almofl  by  violence,  by  the  lord  (now  earl  of) 
Berkeley,  who  bore  all  the  charge  of  the  entertain- 
ments  on  the  day  of  his  eleOion,  which  was  con- 
iiderable,  and  had  engaged  all  his  friends  and  intereft 
for  him.  And  whereas  by  the  writ,  the  knight  of  at 
fhire.  mufl  he  Miles  glad: o  cin£tus^^  and  he  had  n© 
fword,  that  noble  lord  girt  him  with  his  own  fword 
during  the  eleSion ;  but  he  was  foon  weary  of  it,  fear 
the  embroidery  of  the  belt  did  not  fuit  well  with  the 
pkdnnefs  of  his  clothes :  and,  indeed,  the  ele£lion  did 
not  hold  long ;  for,  as  foon  as  ever  he  came  into  the 
field,  he  was  chofen  by  much  the  greater  number, 
though  the  poll  continued  for  three  or  four  d2.ys. 

In  that  parliament  he  bore  his  fhare  in  the  happy 
period  then  put  to  the  confufions  that  threatened  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  nation,  which,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pe£lations  of  the  mofl  fanguine,  fettled  in  fo  ferene 
and  quiet  a  manner,  that  thofe  who  had  formerly 
built  fo  much  on  their  fuccefs,  calling  it  an  mijwer 
from  heaven  to  their  folemn  appeals  to  the  providence 
of  God,  were  now  not  a  little  confounded  to  fee  all 
this  turned  againfl  themfelves,  in  .an  inflance  much 
tnore  extraordinary  than  any  of  thofe  were  upon 
which  they  had  built  fo  much.     His  great  piudcnce. 

*  a  soldier  ,«{irt  wilh  a  s-word.  and 
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toid  excellent  temper  led  him  to  think,  that  the  iboxier 
an  ad  of  indemnity  were  paffed,  and  the  fuller  it  wcie 
of  graces  and  favours,  it  would  fooner  fettle  the  na- 
tion, and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  j  and  there- 
fore he  applied  himfelf  with  a  particular  care  to  tlie 
jfeaming  and  carrying  it  on  ;  in  which  it  v^-as  vifible  he 
iaji  no  concern  of  his  own,  but  merely  his  love  of  the 
public  that  fet  him  on  to  it. 

Soon  after  this,  when  the  courts  in  WefimmfierJbaH 
tame  to  be  fettled,  he  was  made  Lord  Chief  Baron;  and 
when  the  earl  of  Clarendon  (then  lord  chancellor)  de- 
Kvered  him  his  commiffion,  in  the  fpeech  he  made, 
acoordmg  to  the  cuftoni  on  fuch  occafions,  he  ex- 
prefTed  Ws  efteem  of  him  in  a  very  Angular  manner, 
telling  him,  among  other  things,  *  That  if  the  king 
^  could  have  found  out  an  honefler  and  fitter  maa  fo» 

*  that  employment,  he  would  not  hav^  advanced  him 

*  to  it ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  preferred  him^  be-^ 
^  caufe  he  knew  none  that  deferved  it  fo  well/  It  is 
ordinary  for  perfons  fo  promoted  to  be  knighted ;  bud 
Le  defired  ta  avcnd  having  that  honour  done  bim>,  and 
iherefbre,  for  a  confiderable  time,  declined  all  oppor* 
tonities  of  waiting  mi  the  king ;  which  the  lord  chan- 
celkar  obferving  fent  for  him  upon  bufmefs  one  day 
when  the  king  was  at  his  houfe,  and  told  his  majefty 
there  was  his  modeil  chief  baron ;  upon  wluck  he  waa 
imexpe£);edly  knighted^ 

He  continued  eleven  yeavs  m  diat  place,  managing 
die  court,  and  alt  proceedings  in  it,  with  Angular 
juftice.  It  was  obferved  by  the  whole  nation,  how 
much  he  raifed  the  reputation  and  praftice  of  it ;  and 
thofe  who  held  places  and  offices  in  it,  can  all  declare,^ 
not  only  the  impartiality  of  his  juftice,  for  that  is  but 
a  common  virtue,  but  lus  generofity,  his  vaft  diligence, 
and  his  great  exaftnefs  in  trials.  This  gave  occafion 
to  the  only  complaint  that   ever  was  made  of  him, 

*  That  he  did  not  difpatch  giatters  quick  enough :? 
but  the  great  care  he  ufed  to  put  fuits  to  a  final  end, 
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as  it  made  him  flower  in  deciding  them,  fo  it  had 
this  good  effeft,  that  caufes  tried  before  him,  were 
Teldom,  if  ever,  tried  again. 

Nor  did  his  adminiftration  of  juftice  Ke  only  in  that 
court :  he  was  one  erf  the  principal  judges  that  fate  in 
Clifford's-inn,  about  fettling  the  difierence  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  dreadful  fire  of  London  ; 
he  being  the  firft  that  offered  his  fervice  to  the  city 
for  accommodating  ail  the  di£Ferences  that  might  have 
rifen  about  the  rebuilding  of  it,  in  which  he  behaved 
himfelf  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  all  perfons  concerned; 
fo  that  the  fudden  and  quiet  building  of  the  city,  which 
is  juftly  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age, 
is  in  no  fmall  meafure  due  to  the  great  care  which  he 
and  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  (then  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common-pleas,  afterwards  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
feal  of  England)  ufed,  and  to  the  judgment  they  fhewed 
in  that  amir ;  fince,  without  the  rules  then  laid  down, 
there  might  have  otherwife  followed  fuch  an  €ndle& 
train  of  vexatious  fuits,  as  might  have  been  little  lefc 
chargeable  than  the  fire  itfelf  had  been.  But,  with- 
out detra^ing  from  the  labours  of  the  other  judges, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  moft  inftru- 
mental  in  that  great  work ;  for  he  firft,  by  way  of 
fcheme,  contrived  the  rules  upon  which  he  and  the 
reft  proceeded  afterwards ;  in  which  his  readinefs  at 
arithmetic,  and  his  Ikill  in  architedure,  were  of  great 
ufc  to  him. 

But  it  will  not  feem  ftrange  that  a  judge  behaved 
himfelf  as  he  did,  who,  at  the  entry  into  his  employ- 
n^ent,  fet  fuch  excellent  rules  to  himfelf,  which  will 
appear  in  the  following  paper,  copied  from  the  ori^i- 
jml  under  his  own  hand* 


THINGS 
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THINGS    NECESSARY    TO    BE    CONTINUALLY  ^AUt 

IN    REMEMBRANCE. 

I.  That,  in  the  Adminiftratioh  of  Juftice,  I  am  en^ 
tnifted  for  God^  the  King,  and  Country ;  and 
therefore, 

II.  That  it  be  done j  i.  Uprightly;  2.  Deliberately 5 
3.  Refolutely. 

III.  That  I  reft  not  upon  my  own  Underftanding  or 

Strength,  but  implore  and  reft  upon  the  Direc- 
tion and  Strength  of  God. 

IV.  That,  in  the  Execution  of  Juftice,  I  carefully  lay 

aGde  my  own  PaiGons,  and  not  give  way  to  themji 
however  provoked. 

V.  That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  Bufinefe  that  I 
am  about,  remittiniij  all  other  Cares  and  ThoughtSi^ 
as-  unfeafonable,  and  Interruptions. 

VI.  That  I'  fuffer  not  myfelf  to  be  prepoflefled  with  any 
Judgment  at  ail,  till  the  whole  BuGnefs  and  both 
parties  be  heard. 

VII.  That  I  never  engage  myfelf  in  the  beginning  of 
any  Caufe,  but  relerve  myfelf  unprejudiced  till  the 
whole  be  heard. 

VIII.  That  in  Bufinefs  Capital,  though  my  Nature  prompt 
me  to  Pity,  yet  to  confider  that  there  is  alfo  a  Pity 
due  to  the  Country. 

IX.  That  I  be  not  too  rigid  in  Matters  purely  Confci^ 
entious,  where  all  the  harm  is  Diverfity  of  Judg-. 

ment. 

X.  That  I  be  not  biaffed  with  Compaffion  to  the  Pooi^ 
or  Favour  to  the  Rich,  in  point  of  Juftice. 

XI.  That  Popular,  or  Court  Applaufe,  or  Diftafte,  have 
no  influence  into  any  thing  1  do  in  point  of  Dif- 
tribiition  of  Juftice. 

XII.  Not  to  be  folicitous  what  men  will  fay  or  think,  fa 
long  as  I  keep  myfelf  exafilly  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Juftice. 

XIII,  If  in  Criminals  it  be  a  meafuring  caft,  to  incline 
to  Mercy  and  Acquittal, 

XIY.  la 
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XIV.  In  Criminals  that  confift  merely  in  Words,  when 
no  more  harm  enfues.  Moderation  is  no  InjuT* 
tice« 

XV*  In  Criminals  ^  Bloody  if  the  fa£t  be  evident,  Se^ 
verity  is  Juftice. 

XVI.  To  abhor  all  private  Solicitations^  of  what  kind  lb- 
ever,  and  by  whomfoever^  in  Matters  Depend- 
ing, 

XVIL  To  Charge  my  Servants:  !•  Not  to  interpofc  In 
^ny  Bunnefs  whatfoevcr.  2.  Not  to  take  more 
than  their  known  Fees.  3.  Not  to  give  any  un- 
due Precedence  to  Caufes.  4.  Not  to  recommeiid 
Counfel. 

XVin.  To  be  (hort  and  fparing  at  Meals,  that  I  may  be 
the  litter  for  Bufmefs. 


He  would  never  receive  private  addreffes  or  recom- 
mendations from  the  greateft  perfons  in  any  matter^ 
in  which  juftice  was  concerned.  One  of  the  firft 
peers  of  England  went  once  to  his  chamber,  and  told 
him,  '  that  having  a  fuit   in  law  to  be  tried  before 

*  him,  he  was  then  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he 

*  might  the  better  underftand  it,  when  it  fliould  come 

*  to  be  heard  in  court.'  Upon  which  the  lord  chief 
baron  interrupted  him,  and  faid,  *  He  did  not  deal 

*  fairly  to  come  to  his  chamber  about  fuch  affairs,  for 

*  he  never  received  any  information  of  caufes  but  in 

*  open  court,  where  both  parties  were  to  be  heard 
^  alike ;'  fo  he  would  not  fuffer  him  to  go  on. 
Whereupon  his  grace  (for  he  was  a  duke)  went 
away  not  a  little  diflatisfied,  and  complained  of  it  to 
the  king,  as  a  rudenefs  that  was  not  to  be  endured. 
But  his  majefty  bid  him  '  content  himfelf  that  he  was  no 

*  worfe  ufed,'  and  faid,  *  he  verily  believed  he  would 

*  have  ufed  himfelf  no  better,  if  he  had  gone  to  folicit 

*  him  in  any  of  his  own  caufes.' 

Another  paffage  fell  out  in  one  of  his  circuits, 
which  was  fomewhat  cenfured  as  an  affeftation  of  an 
unreafonable  ftri£i:n#fs  ;  but  it  flowed  from  his  exafl:- 

nefs 
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Befs  to  the  rules  he  had  fet  hlmfdf.  A  gentleman 
had  fent  him  a  buck  for  his  table,  that  had  a  trial 
at  the  afiizes ;  fo  when  he  heard  his  name,  he  afked 
•"  if  he  was  not  the  fame  perfon  that  had  fent  him 

•  venifon  ?'  and  finding  he  was  the  fame,  he  told 
him,  ^  he  could  not  fuffer  the  trial  to  go  on,  till 

•  he  had  paid  him  for  his  buck/  To  which  the  gentle- 
man anfwered,  *  that  he  never  fold  his  venifon,  and 

•  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him,  which  he  did 

•  not  do  to  every  judge  that  had  gone  that  circuit,* 
which  was  confirmed  by  feveral  gentlemen  then  prefent: 
but  all  would  not  do,  for  the  lord  chief  baron  had 
learned  from  Solomon ^  that  a  gift  pervertetb  the  ways  rf 
judgment ;  aiid  therefore  he  would  not  fuflfer  the 
trial  to  go  on,  till  he  had  paid  for  the  prefent  j  upon 
which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record.  And  at 
Salilbury  the  Dean  and  Chapter  having,  according  to 
the  cuftom,  prefented  him  with  fix  fugar  loaves  in 
his  circuit,  he  made  his  fervants  pay  for  the  fugar 
before  he  would  try  their  caufe. 

It  was  not  fo  eafy  for  him  to  throw  off  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  poor,  for  whom  his  compaflion  wrought 
more  powerfully  than  his  regard  to  wealth  and  great- 
nefs;  yet  when  juftice  was  concerned,  even  that 
did  not  turn  him  out  of  the  way.  There  was  one 
that  had  been  put  out  of  a  place,  for  fome  ill  behaviour, 
who  urged  the  lord  chief  baron  to  fet  his  hand  to  a 
certificate  to  reftore  him  to  it,  or  provide  him  with 
another ;  but  he  told  him  plainly,  his  fault  was  fucb 
that  he  could  not  do  it ;  the  other  preffed  him  vehe- 
mently, and  fell  do'v^Ti  on  his  knees,  and  begged  it 
of  him  with  many  tears ;  but  finding  that  could  not 
prevail,  he  faid,  *  he  (hould  be  utterly  ruined  if  he 

•  did  it  not  ;^and  he  fhould  curfe  him  for  it  every  day :' 
But  that  having  no  effeft,  then  he  fell  out  into  all 
the  reproachful  words  that  paffion  and  defpair  could 
infpire  him  with ;  to  which  all  the  anfwer  the  lord 
chief  baron  made  was,  ^  that  he  could  very  well 

*  bear 
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*  bear  idl  his  reproaches ;  but  he  could  act  for  all  that 
^  fet  hisliaad  to  his  certificate.'  He  faw  he  was  poor, 
£o  he  gave  him  a  large  charity,  and  fent  him  away« 

But  now  he  was  to  go  on  after  his  pattern,  Pon^^ 
mus  AtHcusj  ftill  to  fevour  and  relieve  diem  that  were 
loweft.  So  befides  great  charities  to  the  Nonconformijls^ 
who  were  then,  as  he  thought,  too  hardly  ufed,  he 
to<^  CTeat  care  to  cover  them  all  he  could,  from  the 
feverities  fome  defigned  againft  them,  and  difcouraged 
thofe  who  were  inclined  to  flretch  the  laws  too  much 
againfl  them :  He  lamented  the  differences  that  were 
raifed  in  this  church  very  much,  and,  according  to  the 
impartiality  of  his  juflice,  he  blamed  fome  things  on 
both  fides,    which  I  fhall  fet  down  with  the  fame 
freedom  that  he  fpake  them.     He  thought  many  of  the 
Nonconformifts  had  merited  highly  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  kin^s  rejioration^  and  at  leaft  deferved  that  the  terms 
of  Conformity  fhould  not  have  been  made   ftrifter 
than  they  were  before  the  war.     There  was  not  then 
that   dreadful  profpefl;  of  Popery  that  has  appeared 
iince.     But  that  which  afflifted  him  moft  was,  that 
he  faw  the  heats  and    contentions  which  followed 
upon  thofe  different  parries  and  interefts,  did  take 
people  off  from  the  indifpenfable  things  of  religion, 
and  flackened  the  zeal  of  (other  ways)  good  men  for 
the  fubflance  of  it,  fo  much  being  fpent  aboiu  ex- 
ternal and  indifferent  things.     It  alfo  gave  advantages 
to  Atheifts,  to  treat  the  moft  lacred  points  of  our 
holy  faith  as  ridiculous,  when  they  faw  the  proffeffors 
of  it  contend  fo  fiercely,  and   with  fuch  bittemefs, 
about  leffer  matters.     He  was  much  offended  at  all 
thofe  books  that  wer^  written  to  expofe  the  contrary 
feU  to  the  fcorn  and  contempt  of  the  age,  in  a  wanton 
and  petulant  ftyle ;  he  thought  fuch  writers  wounded 
the  ChrifUan  religion  through  the  fides  of  thofe  who 
differed  from  them  :  while  a  fort  of  lewd  people,  who 
having  affumed  to   themfelves  the  title  of  the  Wits 
(though  but  a  very  few  of  them  have  a  right  to  it) 

took 
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councils  being  more  acceptable  to  fome  concealed 
Papifts  then  in  great  power,  as  has  fince  appeared  but 
too  evidently,  the  whole  projeft  for  Comprehenfion 
was  let  fall,  and  thofe  who  had  fet  it  on  foot,  came 
to  be  looked  on  with  an  ill  eye,  as  fecret  favourers 
of  the  Diffenters,  underminers  of  the  Church,  and 
every  thing  elfe  that  jealoufy  and  diftafte  could  caft 
on  them. 

But  upon  this  pccafion,  the  lord  chief  baron, 
and  Dr.  Wilkins,  came  to  contraft  a  firm  and  fami* 
liar  friendfliip;  and  the  lord  chief  baron  having 
much  bufinefs,  and  little  time  to  fpare,  did  to  enjoy 
the  other  the  more,  what  he  had  fcarce  ever  done  be- 
fore, he  went  fometimcs  to  dine  with  him.  And 
though  he  lived  in  great  friendfliip  with  fome  other 
eminent  clerg}'men,  as  Dr.  Ward,  bifliop  of  Salilburyj 
Dr.  Barlow,  bifliop  of  ^Lincoln ;  Dr.  Barrow,  late 
mailer  of  Trinity-College ;  Dr  Tillotfon,  dean  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
(men  fo  well  known,  and  fo  much  en:eemed,  that  as 
it  was  no  wonder  the  lord  chief  baron  valued  their 
converfation  highly,  fo  thofe  of  them  that  are  yet  alive 
will  think  it  no  leflening  of  the  charafter  they  are 
fo  defervedly  in,  that  they  are  reckoned  among  Judge 
Hale's  friends)  yet  there  was  an  intimacy  and  free- 
dom in  his  converfe  with  Bifliop  Wilkins,  that  was 
fmgular  to  him  alone :  He  had,  during  the  late  wars, 
lived  in  a  long  and  entire  friendfliip  with  the  apoftioli- 
cal  primate  of  Ireland,  Bifliop  Uflier :  their  curious 
fearches  into  antiquity,  and  the  fympathy  of  both 
their  tempers,  led  them  to  a  great  agreement  almofl:  in 
eveiy  thing.  He  held  alfo  great  converfation  with 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  his  neighbour  at  Afton,  on 
whom  he  looked  as  a  perfon  of  great  devotion  and 
piety,  and  of  a  very  fubtile  and  quick  apprehenfion : 
their  converfation  lay  moft  in  metaphyfical  and  ab- 
ftrafted  ideas  and  fchemes. 

He  looked  with  great  forrow  on  the  impiety  and 
atheifm  of  the  age,  and  fo  he  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe 
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It,  not  only  by  the  fhining  example  of  his  own  life  f 
but  by  engaging  in  a  caufe,  that  indeed  could  hardly 
fall  into  better  hands:  and  as  he  could  not  find  a 
fubjeQ:  more  worthy  of  himfelf,  fo  there  were  few  in 
the  age  that  underftood  it  fo  well,  and  could  manage 
it  more  Ikilfully.  The  occafion  that  firft  led  him  to 
write  about  it,  was  this.  He  was  a  ftrifl:  obferver  of 
the  Lord's 'day  J  in  which,  befides  his  conftancy  in 
the  public  worfhip  of  God,  he  ufed  to  call  all  his 
family  together,  and  repeat  to  them  the  heads  of  the 
fermons,  with  fome  additions  of  his  own,  which  he 
fitted  for  their  capacities  and  circumftances  ;  and  that 
being  done,  he  had  a  cuftom  of  (hutting  himfelf  up 
for  two  or  three  hours,  which  he  either  fpent  in  his 
Jecret  devotions^  or  on  fuch  profitable  meditations  as 
did  then  occur  to  his  thoughts :  he  writ  them  with 
the  fame  fimplicity  that  he  formed  them  in  his  mind, 
without  any  art,  or  fo  much  as  a  thought  to  let  them 
be  publifhed:  he  never  correfted  them,  but  laid  them 
by,  when  he  had  finiflied  them,  having  intended  only 
to  fix  and  preferve  his  own  reflexions  in  them ;  fo 
that  he  ufed  no  fort  of  care  to  polifli  them,  or  make 
the  firft  draught  perfefter  than  when  they  fell  from  his 
pen.  Thefe  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  worthy  perfon, 
and  he  judging,  as  well  he  might,  that  the  communi- 
cating them  to  the  world,  might  be  a  public  fervice, 
printed  two  volumes  of  them  in  oftavo,  a  little  before 
the  author's  death,  containing  his 

CONTEMPLATIONS  \ 

I.  Of  our  latter  End, 

II.  OfWisdom  and  the  Fear  of  God. 

III.  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Christ  Crucified. 

IV.  The  Victory  of  Faith  over  the  World. 

V.  Of  Huriiility. 

VI.  Jacob's  Vow. 

VII.  Of  Contentation. 

VIII.  Of  Afflictions. 

IX.  A  good  Method  to  entertain  unstable  and  troublesome  Times. 

*  These  compose  the  second  volume  of  the  present  work,  excepting 
the  Letter  to  his  Children,  which  is  printed  in  tlie  first  vohinu*. 

•'  D  2  X.  Changes 
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X.  Changes  and  Troubles  :  A  Poem, 

XI.  Of  die  Redemption  of  Time. 

XII.  The  great  Audit. 

XIII.  Directions  touching  keeping  the  LordVDay  :  In  a  Letter 
to  his  Children. 

XIV.  Poems  written  upon  Christmas-day. 

In  the  2d  Volume. 

I.  An  Plnquiry  touching  Happiness. 

II.  Ofthe  Chief  End  of  Man. 

|II.  Upon  Eccles.  xii.  1.  Remember  thy  Creator. 

IV.  Upon   Psalm,  li.  10.  Create  a  clean  Heart  in  me :  With 
a  Poem. 

V.  The  Folly  and  Mischief  of  Sin. 

VI.  Of  Self-benial. 

VII.  Motives  to  Watchfulness,    in  reference  to  the  Good    and 
Evil  Angels. 

VIII.  Of  Moderation  of  the  Affections, 

IX.  Of  "Worldly  Hope  and  Expectation. 

X.  Upori  Ileb.  xiii.  14.  We  have  here  no  continuing  City. 

XI.  OfContentedness  and  Patience. 

XII.  Of  Moderation  of  Anger. 

XIII.  A  Preparative  against  Afflictions. 
Xn^.  Of  Submission,  Prayer,  and  Thanksgiving. 

XV.  Of  Prayer  and  llianksgiving,  ©n  Psalm  cxvi.  13, 

'XVL  Meditations  on  the  Lord's-Prayer,  witlia  Paraphrase  upon  it* 

In  them  there  appears  a  generous  and  true  fpirit 
of  religion,  mixt  with  moft  ferious  and  fervent  devo- 
tion ;  and  perhaps  with  the ;  more  advantage,  that 
the  ftyle  wants  fome  correftion,  which  fliews  they 
were  the  genuine  production  of  an  excellent  mind, 
entertaining  itfelf  in  fecret  with  fuch  contemplations. 
The  ftyle  is  clear  and  mafculine,  in  a  due  temper, 
between  flatnefs  and  alTcftation,  in  which  he  expreffe^ 
his  thoughts  both  eafily  and  decently.  In  writing 
thefe  difcourfes.^  having  run  over  moft  of  the  fubjedts 
that  his  own  circumftances  led  him  chiefly  to  confider, 
he  began  to  be  in  fome  pain  to  choofe  new  argu- 
ments; and  therefore  refolved  to  fix.  on  a  thetne 
that  fliould  hold  him  longer. 

He  was  foon  determined  in  his  choice,  by  the  immo- 
ral and  irreligious  principles  and  practices,  that  had  fo 
long  vexed  his  righteous  foul :  and  thereifore  began  a 
great  defign  againft  Jtheifm^  the  firft  part  of  which  is 

only 
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only  printed,  of  the  Origination  of  Mankind^  defigned 
to  prove  the  Creation  of  the  IVorld^  and  the  truth  of 
the  Mofaical  Hiftory. 

The  Second  Part  was  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  and 
of  a  future  State. 

The  Third  Part  was  concerning  the  Attributes  of 
God,  both  from  the  ahflraSled  ideas  of  him,  and  the 
light  of  nature ;  the  evidence  of  Providence ;  the  notions 
of  morality,  and  the  voice  of  confcience. 

And  the  Fourth  Part  v/as  concerning  the  Truth  end 
authority,  of  the  Scriptures,  with  anfwers  to  the  obje£lions 
againft  them.  On  writing  thefe,  he  fpent  feven  years. 
He  wrote  them  with  fo  much  confideration,  that  one 
who  perufed  the  original  under  his  own  hand,  which 
was  the  firft  draught  of  it,  told  me,  he  did  not  remem- 
ber any  confiderable  alteration  :  perhaps  not  of  twenty 
words  in  the  whole  work. 

The  way  of  his  writing  them,  only  on  the  evenings 
of  the  Lord's-day  when  he  was  in  town,  and  not 
much  oftener,  when  he  was  in  the  country,  made, 
that  they  are  not  fo  contracted,  as  it  is  very  likely 
he  would  have  writ  them,  if  he  had  been  more  at 
leifure  to  have  brought  his  thoughts  into  a  narrower 
compafs,  and  fewer  words. 

But  making  fome  allowance  for  the  largenefs  of  the 
ftyle,  that  volume  that  is  printed,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  perfefteft  pieces,  both  of  learn- 
ing and  reafoning,  that  has  been  writ  on  that  fubject. 
And  he  who  read  a  great  part  of  the  other  volumes, 
told  me,  they  were  all  of  a  piece  with  the  lirfl.. 

When  he  had  finilhed  this  work,  he  fent  it  by  an 
unknown  hand  to  Bifhop  Wilkins,  to  defire  his  judg- 
ment of  it ;  but  he  that  brought  it,  would  give  no  other 
accoimt  of  the  author,  but  that  he  was  not  a  clergyinm. 
The  Bifliopand  his  worthy  friend  Dr.  Tillotfon,  read  a 
great  deal  of  it  with  much  pleafure,  but  could  not 
imagine  who  could  be  the  author ;  and  how  a  man  that 
was  mafter  of  fo  much  reafon,  andfo  great  a  variety  oif 
knowledge,  fhould  be  fo  unknown  to  them,  that  they 
CQuld  not  find  him  out  by  thofe  qharafters^  i^hich  ar? 
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fo  little  common.  At  laft  Dr.  Tillotfon  gueffed  it 
muft  be  the  Lord  Chief  Baron ;  to  which  the  other 
prefently  agreed,  wondering  he  had  been  fo  long  in 
finding  it  out.  So  they  went  inmiediately  to  him,  and 
the  Bifliop  thanking  him  for  the  entertainment  he  had 
received  from  his  works,  he  blulhed  extremely,  not 
without  fome  difpleafure,  apprehending  that  the  per- 
fon  he  had  trufted  had  difcovered  him :  but  the  Bifhop 
foon  cleared  that,  and  told  him,  '  He  had  difcovered 

*  himfelf ;  for  the  learning  of  that  book  was  fo  various, 

*  that  none  but  he  could  be  the  author  of  it.*  And 
that  Bifliop  having  a  freedom  in  delivering  his  opinion 
of  things  and  perfons,  which  perhaps  few  ever  managed 
both  with  fo  much  plainnefs  and  prudence,  told  hun, 

*  There  was  nothing  could  be  better  faid  on  thefe  ar- 

*  guments,  if  he  could  bring  it  into  a  lefs  compafs ; 
'  but  if  he  had  not  leifure  for  that,  he  thought  it  much 

*  better  to  have  it  come  out,  though  a  little  too  large, 

*  than  that  the  world  fliould  be  deprived  of  the  good 
'  which  it  muft  needs  do.'  But  our  Judge  had  never 
opportunities  of  revifmg  it ;  fo  a  little  before  his 
death,  he  fent  the  firft  part  of  it  to  the  prcfs. 

In  the  beginning  of  it,  he  gives  an  -^?7y  of  his  ex- 
cellent way  of  methodifing  things ;  in  which  he  was  fo 
great  a  mafter,  that  whatever  he  undertook,  he  would 
prefently  caft  into  fo  perfefl:  a  fcheme,  that  he  could 
never  afterwards  correal  it.  He  runs  out  copioufly  upon 
the  argument  of  the  Impojfibiliiy  of  an  Eternal  Succeffion 
of  Time,  to  fliew  that  Time  and  Eternity  are]  incon- 
liftent  one  with  another ;  and  that  therefore  all  duru" 
tion  that  was  paft,  and  defined  by  Time,  could  not  be 
from  Eternity ;  and  he  fliews  the  difference  between 
fuccejpive  Eternity  already  paft,  and  one  to  come ;  fo 
that  though  the  latter  is  poflible,  the  former  is  not  fo  ; 
for  all  the  parts  of  the  former  have  actually  been,  and 
tlierefore  being  defined  by  Time,  cannot  be  Eternal ; 
whereas  the  other  are  ftill  future  to  all  Eternity  ;  fo  that 
this  reafoning  cannot  be  turned  to  prove  the  poj/ibility 
of  eternal ficceffions  that  have  been^  as  well  as  eternal 
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fucceffions  ibaijhallbe.  This  he  follows  with  a  ftrength 
I  never  met  with  in  any  that  managed  it  before  him. 

Ke  brings  next  all  thofe  moral  arguments,  to  prove, 
that  the  world  bad  a  beginning ;  agreeing  to  the  account 
Mojes  gives  of  it ;  as  that  no  lijiory  rifes  higher  than 
near  the  time  of  the  Deluge ;  and  that  the  firft  foun- 
dation of  kingdoms,  the  invention  of  arts,  the  beginnings 
of  all  religions,  the  gradual  plantation  of  the  world, 
and  increafe  of  mankind,  and  the  conjent  of  nations  do 
agree  with  it.  In  managing  thefe,  as  he  fhews  profound 
jkdl  both  in  bijlorical  and  philofopbical  learning ;  fo  he 
gives  a  noble  difcovery  of  his  great  candour  and  pro- 
bity, that  he  would  not  impofe  on  the  reader  with  a 
falfe  fhew  of  reafoning,  by  arguments  that  he  knew  had 
flaws  in  them  ;  and  therefore  upon  every  one  of  thefe 
he  adds  fuch  allays,  as  in  a  great  meafure  leflened  and 
took  oflF  their  force,  with. as  much  exadbiefs  of  judg^ 
ment,  and  ftriftnefs  of  cenfure,  as  if  he  had  been  fet 
to  plead  for  the  other  fide :  and  indeed  fums  up  the 
whole  evidence  for  religion,  as  impartially  as  ever  he 
did  on  a  trial  for  life  or  death  to  the  jury  ;  which  how 
equally  and  judicioufly  he  always  did,  the  whole  nation 
well  knows. 

After  that  he  examines  the  ancient  opinions  of  the 
philojophers^  and  enlarges  with  a  great  variety  of  curious 
refle£lion3  in  anfwering  that  only  argument  that  has 
any  appearance  of  ftrength  for  the  cafual  productions 
of  man,  from  the  originaiicn  of  infects  out  oiputrified 
matter  J  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  and  he  concluded 
the  book,  fhewing  how  rational  and  philofopbical  the 
account  which  Mofes  gives  of  it  is.  There  is  in  it  all 
a  fagacity  and  quicknefs  of  thought,  mixed  with  great 
and  curious  learning,  that  I  confefs  I  never  met  toge- 
ther in  any  other  book  on  that  fubjecl.  Among  other 
conjectures,  one  he  gives  concerning  the  Deluge  is : 
'  That  he  did  not  think  the  face  of  the  Earth  and  the 
^  Waters,  were  altogether  the  fame  before  the  univer- 
f  fal  Deluge,  and  ^ter :  but  poflibly  the  face  of  the 
^  Earth  was  more  even  than  now  it  is.    The  Seafx  pol'^ 
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*  fibly  more  dilated  and  extended,  and  not  fo  deep  as 
^  now/  And  a  little  after :  '  Poflibly  the  Seas  have 
f  undermined  much  of  the  appearing  Continent  of 

*  Earth/  This  I  the  rather  take  notice  of,  becaufe  it 
hath  been  fince  his  death  made  out  in  a  moft  ingenious 
and  moft  elegantly  writ  book,  by  Mr.  Burnet  of  Chrift's 
College,  in  Cambridge,  who  has  given  fuch  an  Effay 
towards  the  proving  the  pojfibility  of  an  Univerfal  De- 
iuge  ;  and  from  thence  has  coUefted,  with  great  faga- 
city ,  what  Paradife  ^  was  before  it,  as  has  not  been  of- 
fered by  any  philofopher  before  him. 

While  the  Judge  was  thus  employing  his  time,  the 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  Key  ling  dying,  he  was  on  the  1 8th 
of  May,  1671,  promoted  to  be  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of 
England.  He  had  made  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  one  of 
his  chief  ftudies ;  and  by  much  fearch  and  long  obfer- 
vation,  had  compofed  that  great  work  concerning 
them,  foiTOerly  mentioned ;  he  that  holds  the  high 
office  of  Jufticiary  in  that  court,  being  the  chief  truftee 
and  affertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  All  people 
applauded  this  choice,  and  thought  their  liberties  could 
not  be  better  depofited,  than  in  the  hands  of  one,  that 
as  he  underftood  them  well,  fo  he  had  all  the  juftice 
and  courage  that  fo  facred  a  truft  required.  One 
thing  was  much  obferved  and  commended  in  him,  that 
when  there  was  a  great  inequality  in  the  ability  and 
learning  of  the  counfellors  that  were  to  plead  one 
againft  another,  he  thought  it  became  him,  as  the  judge, 
to  fupply  that  j  fo  he  would  enforce  what  the  weaker 
counfel  managed  but  indifferently,  and  not  fuflfer  the 
more  learned  to  carry  the  bufinefs  by  the  advantage 
they  had  over  the  others,  in  their  quicknefs  and  Ikill 
in  law,  and  readincfs  in  pleading,  till  all  things  were 
cleared,  in  which  the  merits  and  ftrength  of  the  ill-de- 
fended caufe  lay.  He  was  not  fatisfied  barely  to  give 
his  judgment  in  caufcs ;  but  did,  efpecially  in  all  in- 
tricate ones,  give  fuch  an  account  of  the  reafons  that 
prevailed  with  him,  that  the  counfel  did  not  only  ac- 
quiefce  in  his  authority,  but  were  fo  convinced  by  his 
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reafons,  that  I  have  heard  many  profefs  that  he  brought 
them  often  to  change  their  opinions ;  fo  that  his  giving 
of  judgment  was  really  a  learned  lefture  upon  that 
point  of  law :  and  which  was  yet  more,  the  parties 
themfelves,  though  intereft  does  too  conMionly  corrupt 
the  judgment,  were  generally  fatisfied  with  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  decifions,  even  when  they  were  made 
againft  them.  His  impartial  juftice,  and  great  dili- 
gence, drew  the  chief  practice  after  him,  into  what- 
foever  court  he  came.  Since,  though  the  Courts  of 
the  Common -pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's- 
bench,  are  appointed  fpr  the  trial  of  caufes  of  dif- 
ferent natures,  yet  it  is  eafy  to  bring  moft  caufes  into 
any  of  them,  as  the  counfel  or  attorneys  pleafe  ;  fo  as 
he  had  drawn  the  bufinefs  much  after  him,  both  into 
the  Common-pleas  and  the  Exchequer,  it  now  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  King's-bench  ;  -and  many  caufes 
that  were  depending  in  the  Exchequer,  and  not  deter- 
mined, were  let  fall  there,  and  brought  again  before 
him  in  the  court  to  which  he  was  now  removed.  And 
here  did  he  fpend  the  reft  of  his  public  life  and  employ- 
ment. But  about  four  years  and  a  half  after  this  ad- 
vancement, he  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  fum  and 
vigorous  health,  to  which  his  great  temperance,  and 
the  equality  of  his  mind,  did  not  a  litde  conduce,  was 
on  a  fudden  brought  very  low  by  an  inflammation  in 
his  midriff,  which  in  two  days  time  broke  flie  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  health  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  never  re- 
covered it.  He  became  fo  afthmatical,  that  with  great 
difficulty  he  could  fetch  his  breath  ;  that  determined  in 
a  dropfy,  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  He  under- 
ftood  phylic  fo  well,  that  confidering  his  age,  he  con- 
cluded his  diftemper  muft  carry  him  oiF  in  a  little  time ; 
and  therefore  he  refolved  to  liave  fome  of  the  laft  months 
of  his  life  referved  to  himfelf ;  that,  being  freed  of  alt 
worldly  cares,  he  might  be  preparing  for  his  change. 
He  was  alfo  fo  much  difabled  in  his  body,  that  he 
could  hardly,  though  fupported  by  his  fervants,  walk 
through   W  eftminlter^hall,  or  endar<?  the  toil  of  bu fi- 
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nefs :  he  had  been  a  long  time  wearied  with  the  diftrac- 
tions  that  his  employment  had  brought  on  him,  and  his 
profeffion  was  become  ungrateful  to  him :  he  loved  to 
apply  himfelf  wholly  to  better  purpofes,  as  will  jippeair 
by  a  paper  thai  he  wrote  on  this  fubjeft,  which  I  fhall 
liere  infert.  - 

*  Firft,  If  I  confider  the  bufinefs  of  my  profeffion, 
whether  as  an  Advocate  or  as  a  Judge,  it  is  true,  I 
do  acknowledge,  by  the  inftitution  of  Almighty  God, 
and  the  difpenJation  of  his  Providence,  I  am  bound  to 
induftry  and  fidelity  in  it :  and  as  it  is  an  Aft  of  Obe- 
dience unto  his  Will,  it  carries  with  it  fome  things  of 
religious  duty,  and  I  may  and  do  take  comfort  in  it, 
and  expefl:  a  reward  of  my  obedience  to  him,  and 
the  good  that  I  do  to  mankind  therein,  from*  the 
bounty  and  beneficence,  and  promife  of  Almighty 
God  J  and  it  is  true  alfo,  that  without  fuch  employ- 
ments, Civil  Societies  cannot  be  fupported,  and  great 
good  redounds  to  mankind  from  them ;  and  in  thefe 
refpefts,  the  confcience  of  my  own  induftry,  fidelity, 
and  integrity  in  them,  is  a  great  comfort  and  fatisfac- 
tion  to  me»  But  yet  this  I  muft  fay  concerning  thefe 
empk)yments,  confidered  fimply  in  themfelves,  that 
they  are  very  full  of  cares, anxieties,  and  perturbations^ 

*  Secondly,  That  though  they  are  beneficial  to  others, 
yet  they  are  of  the  leaft  benefit  to  him  that  is  employ- 
ed in  diem. 

*  Thirdly,  That  they  do  neceffarily  involve  the  party, 
whofe  office  it  is,  in  great  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
calumnies. 

*  Fourthly,  That  they  only  ferve  for  the  meridian  of 
this  life,  which  is  fhort  and  uncertain. 

'  Fifthly,  That  though  it  be  my  duty,  faithfully  to 
ferve  in  them,  while  I  am  called  to  them,  and  till  I 
am  duly  called  from  them,  yet  they  are  great  con- 
fumers  of  that  little  time  we  have  here  ;  which,  as  it 
feems  to  me,  might  be  better  fpent  in  a  pious  contem- 
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^  plarive  life,  and  a  due  provifion  .for  Eternity.     I  do 

*  not  know  a  better  temporal  employment  than  Martbs 

*  had,  in  teftifying  her  love  and  duty  to  our  Saviour, 

*  by  making  provifion  for  him  ;  yet  our  Lord  tells  her, 
^  TTiat  though  fhe  was  troubled  about  many  things, 

*  there  was  only  one  thing  neceffary,  and  Mary  hadl 

*  chofen  the  better  part/ 

By  this  the  reader  will  fee  that  he  continued  in  this 
Ration  upon  no  other  confideration,  but  that  being  fet 
in  it  by  the  Providence  of  God,  he  judged  he  could 
not  abandon  that  poft  which  was  affigned  him^  with- 
out preferring  his  own  private  inclination  to  the  choice 
God  hath  made  for  him  ;  but  now  thsX/ame  Providence 
having  by  this  great  dijlemper  difengaged  him  from  the 
obligation  of  holding  a  place,  which  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  difcharge,  he  refolved  to  refign  in.  This  was  na 
fooner  funnifed  abroad,  than  it  drew  upon  him  the 
importunities  of  all  his  friends,  and  the  clamour  of  the 
whole  town  to  divert  him  from  it,  but  all  was  to  no 
purpofe  ;  there  was  but  one  argument  that  could  move 
him,  which  was,  '  That  he  was  obliged  to  continue  ia 
'  the  employment  God  had  put  him  in  for  the  good 
'  of  the  public*  But  to  this  he  had  fuch  an  anfwer, 
that  even  thofe  who  were  moll  concerned  in  his  with- 
drawing, could  not  but  fee,  that  the  reafons  inducing 
him  to  it,  were  but  too  ftrong ;  fo  he  made  applica- 
tion to  his  majefty  for  his  IVrit  cf  Eaje^  which  the 
King  was  very  unwilling  to  grant  him,  and  offered  to 
let  lum  hold  his  place  ftill,  he  doing  what  bufinefs  he 
couFd  in  his  chamber ;  but  he  faid,  '  He  could  not  witli 
'  a  good  confcience  continue  in  it,  fince  he  was  no 

*  longer  able  to  difcharge  the  duty  belonging  to  it.* 

But  yet  fuch  was  the  general  fatisfaftion  which  all 
the  kingdom  received  by  his  excellent  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  that  the  King,  though  he  could  not  well  deny 
his  requeft,  yet  he  deferred  the  granting  of  it  as  long 
as  w.as  poffible;  nor  could   the   lord  chancellor   be 
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prevailed  with  to  move  the  King  to  haften  his  difcharge, 
though  the  chief  juftice  often  preffed  him  to  it. 

At  laft  having  wearied  himfelf  and  all  his  friend* 
witfe  his  importunate  defires,  and  growing  fenfibly 
weaker  m  body,  he  did,  upon  the  21  ft  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 28  Car.  II.  Anno  Dom.  1 675-6j,  go  before  a  maf- 
ter  of  chancery,  with  a  little  parchment  deed,  drawn 
by  himfelf,  and  written  all  with  his  own  hand,  and 
there  fealed  and  delivered  it,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be 
enrolled  ;  and  afterwards  he  brought  the  original  deed 
l8o  the  lord  chancellor,  and  did  formally  furrender  his 
office  in  thefe  words  : 

Omnihm  Cknsiijtdeiibus  ad  quos  prasens  Scriptura  pervenerit, 
Mattheus  Hale,  Miles,  capitalis  justiciarius  Domini  Regis  adplaciia 
€oram  ipso  rege  tenenda  assignatus^  salutem  in  Domino  semfitemtan  : 
mwerkis  me  pnxfatum  Matthenm  Hale^  Militem,jam  senem  factum 
ksf  vmeiis  corporis  m£i  senilis  morhis  ^  mfirwtitatihus  dire  laboran* 
iemf  ^  aikue  detentum,  hoc  eharid  mea  resignare  tf  sursum 
teddere  serenissimo  Dommo  nostra  Caroh  Secundo  Dei  gra^  An* 
l^iiae,  Scotia,  Franciae,  tsf  Hibemia,  Regi,  Fidei  Defensori,  (^c. 
Predictttm  offidtm  capitalis  justiciwrii  ad  flacita  coram  ipso  rege 
tewenda,  bumiUime  petens  qnod  hoc  seriptum  trrotoietur  de  recwdo. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  charlct-  mece  redgnaiioms  sigilium 
inieuni  upposui.  Dot  vicesimo  primo  die^  Febraarii,  anvo  regni 
diet.  Dom.  Regis  nunc  vicesimo  octavo  '» 

'  TRANSLATION. 

To  all  persons  in  Christ  to  whom  these  presents  fihall  come-,  Mat- 
thew Hale,  knight.  Chief  Justice  of  our  Lord  the  King,  assigned  t* 
liold  pfeas  betbre  the  King,  greeting:  Know  ye  that  1  the  said  Mat- 
thew Hale,  knight,  having  now  become  advanced  in  years,  and  by  rea- 
son of  my  age  being  now  seveiely  afflicted  with  varions  diseases  and 
iutirmities,  and  still  confined  thereby,  do  by  tbift  instrument  resign 
anvl  I  cnder  up  to  our  most  gracious  llord  Charles  the  Second,  b}'  the 
(jraceof  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  Fjtince,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defen- 
der of  the  Failb,  &c.  the  said  otfice  of  chief  justice  >  most  humbly 
bcftcecliing  that  this  deed  may  be  enrolled.  In  witness  wliercofl 
have  set  my  seal  to  this  deed  of  my  resignation. 

Given  the  *21st  day  of  Februar}^  in  ttxe  twenty-eigbth  year  of  the 
jeiijn  of  oui-  said  Lord  the  King*  * 

He 
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He  made  this  inftrument,  as  he  told  the  lord  chaiK 
cellor,  for  two  ends ;  the  one  was  to  (how  the  world 
his  own  free  concur  renc€  to  his  removal :  another  wis 
to  obviate  die  objeQion  heretofore  made,  *  That  a 

*  chief  juftice,  being  placed  by  writ,  was  not  remov* 

*  able  at  pleafure,  as  judges  by  patent  were  ^  whicli 
opinion,  as  he  faid,  was  once  held  by  hk  predeceffor 
the  lord  chief  juftice  Keyling ;  and  though  he  him- 
felf  was  always  of  another  opinion,  yet  he  thought  it 
reafonable  to  prevent  fuch  a  fcruple. 

He  had  the  day  before  furreadered  to  the  King  in 
perfon,  who  parted  from  him  with  great  grace,  wiftiing 
him  moft  heartily  the  return  of  his  health ;  and  alTur- 
ing  him,  *  That  he  would  ftill  look  upon  him  as  one 

*  of  his  judges,  and  have  recourfe  to  his  advice  when 

*  his  health  would  permit ;  and  in  the  mean   time 

*  would  continue  his  penfion  during  his  life.* 

The  good  man  thought  this  bounty  too  great,  and 
an  ill  precedent  for  the  King ;  and  therefore  writ  a 
letter  to  the  lord  treafurer,  earneftly  defiring  that  his 
penfion  might  be  only  during  pleqfure ;  but  the  King 
would  grant  it  for  life,  and  make  it  payable  quarterly* 

And  yet  for  a  whole  month  togeth^,  he  would  not 
fuflpCT  his  fervant  to  fue  out  his  patent  for  his  penfion  ; 
and  when  the  firft  payment  was  received,  he  ordered 
a  great  part  of  it  to  charitable  ufes ;  and  faid,  he  in- 
tended moft  of  it  Ihould  be  fo  employed  as  long  as  it 
was  paid  him. 

At  laft  he  happened  to  die  upon  the  quarter-day 
which  was  Cbriftmas-day  \  and  though  this  might 
have  given  fome  occafion  to  a  difpute,  whether  the  pen- 
fion ror  that  quarter  were  recoverable,  yet  the  King 
.was  pleafed  to  decide  that  matter  againft  himfelf,  and 
ordered  the  penfion  to  be  paid  to  his  executors. 

As  foon  as  he  was  difcharged  from  his  great  place, 
he  returned  home  with  as  much  cheerfulnefs  as  his 
want  of  health  would  admit  of,  being  now  eafed  of  a 
burden  he  had  been  of  late  groaning  under,  and  fo 
made  more  capable  of  enjoying   that  which  he  had 

much 
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much  wiflied  for,  according  to  his  elegant  tranl 
of,  or  rather  paraphrafe  upon,  thofe  excellent  li 
Seneia's  fhyeftes^  Ail.  2. 

Stet  quicnnque  volet  potens^ 
Aulee  culmine  luhrico  : 
Me  dttlcis  sataret  quies*  ' 

Olscuro  posttus  loco, 
I^ni  perfruar  otio  : 
Xullis  nota  QuiritUus, 
JEtas  per  taciturn  fluaf* 
Sic  cum  transterint  met 
Nulla  cum  strepitu  dies, 
Pleheius  moriar  senex. 
Jill  mors  gravis  inculat. 
Qui  notus  nimis  omnibus. 
Ignotus  moritur  silu 

Let  him  that  will  ascend  the  tottering  seat 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mounting  wishes  :  As  for  me. 
Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be. 
Give  me  some  mean  obscure  recess  j  a  sphere 
Out  of  the  road  of  business,  or  the  fear 
Of  Jailing  lower;  where  1  sweetly  may 
Myself  and  dear  retirement  still  enjoy  : 
Let  not  my  life  or  name  be  known  unto 
The  grandees  of  time,  tost  to  and  fro 
By  censures  or  applause  j  but  let  my  age 
Slide  gently  by  not  overthwart  the  stage 
Of  public  action,  unheard,  unseen. 
And  unconcern'd,  as  if  I  ne'er  had  been. 
And  tlius,  while  I  shall  pass  my  sile?it  days 
In  shadi/  privacy,  free  from  the  noise 
And  bustles  of  die  mad  world,  then  shall  I 
A  good  old  innocent  plebeian  die. 
Death  is  a  mere  surprise,  a  very  snare 
To  him  that  makes  it  his  life's  greatest  care. 
To  be  a  public  pageant,  knaum  to  all. 
But  unacquainted  \vith  himself  doth  fall. 

Having  now  attained  to  that  privacy  which  he 
no  lefs  ferioufly  than  pioufly  wifhed  for,  he  calle 
his  fcrvants  that  had  belonged  to  his  office  toge 
and  told  them, '  He  had  now  laid  down  his  place, 
'  fo  their  employments  were  determined/  Upon 
he  adviftd  them  to  fee  for  themfelves,  and  gai/ 
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fome  of  them  very  confiderable  prrfents,  and  to  every 
one  of  them  a  token,  and  fo  difmiffed  all  thofe  that 
were  not  his  domeftics.  He  was  difcharged  the  ]  5th  of 
February,  1675-6,  and  lived  till  the  Chriftmas  follow- 
ing; but  all  the  while  was  in  fo  ill  a  ftate  of  health,  that 
there  was  no  hopes  of  his  recovery :  he  continued  ftili 
to  retire  often,  both  for  his  devotions  and  ftudies ;  and 
as  long  as  he  could  go,  went  conftantly  to  his  dofet; 
and  when  his  infirmities  increafed  on  him,  fo  that  he 
■was  not  able  to  go  thither  himfelf,  he  made  his  fer- 
Trante  carry  him  thither  in  a  chair.  At  laft,  as  the 
'Winter  came  on,  he  faw,  with  great  joy,  his  deliverance 
approaching ;  for  befides  his  being  weary  of  the 
ivorld,  and  his  longings  for  the  bleffednefs  of  another 
ilate,  his  pains  encreafed  fo  on  him,  that  no  patience 
inferior  to  his  could  have  borne  them  without  a  great 
uneafinefe  of  mind ;  yet  he  expreffed  to  the  laft  fuch 
fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  fo  equal  a  temper 
under  them,  that  it  was  vifible  then  what  mighty  e£- 
fe£ls  his  philofophy  and  Chriftianity  had  on  him,  in 
fupporting  him  under  fuch  a  heavy  load. 

He  could  ^  not  lie  down  in  bed  above  a  year  before 
his  death,  by  reafon  of  the  afthma ;  but  fat  rather  than 
lay  in  it« 

He  was  attended  on  in  his  ficknefs  by  a  pious  and 
worthy  divine,  Mr,  Evan  Griffith,  minifter  of  the  pa- 
riih ;  and  it  wa^  obferved,  that  in  all  the  extremities 
of  his  pain,  whenever  he  prayed  by  him,  he  forbore 
all  complaints  or  groans,  but  with  his  hands  and  eyes 
lifted  up,  was  fixed  in  his  devotions.  Not  long  before 
his  death  the  minifter  told  him,  '  There  was  to  be  a 
'  facrament  next  Sunday  at  church,  but  he  believed  he 

*  could  not  come  and  partake  with  the  reft ;  therefor^ 

*  he  would  give  it  to  him  in  his  own  houfe :'  But  he 
anfwered,  *  No ;  his  heavenly  Father  had  prepared  a 

*  feaft  for  him,  and  he  would  go  to  his  Father's  Houfe 

*  to  partake  of  it.'  So  he  made  himfelf  be  carried 
thither  in  his  chair,  where  he  received  the  facrament 
to. his  knees^  with  great  devotion;  which  it  may  be 
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fuppofed  was  the  greater,  becaufe  he  apprehended  it 
was  to  be  his  laft,  and  fo  took  it  as  his  viaticum^  and 
provifion  for  his  journey.  He  had  fome  fecret  unac- 
countable prefages  of  his  death ;  for  he  faid,  *  That 

•  if  he  did  not  die  on  fuch  a  day  (which  fell  to  be 

•  the  25th  of  November),  he  believed  he  Ihould  live 
••  a  month  longer  ;'  and  he  died  that  very  day  month. 
Ho  continued  to  enjoy  the  free  ufe  of  his  reafon  and 
ibnfe  to  the  laft  moment,  which  he  had  often  and 
earneflly  prayed  for,  during  his  ficknefs :  and  when 
his  voice  was  fo  funk,  that  he  could  not  be  heard, 
tliey  perceived  by  the  almoft  conftant  lifting  up  of  his 
eyes  and  hands,  that  he  was  ftill  afpiring  towards  that 
bleffed  (late,  of  which  he  was  now  fpe^ily  to  be  pof- 
feffed. 

He  had  for  many  years  a  particular  devodon  for 
CbriJimaS'day ;  and  after  he  had  received  the  facra* 
ment,  and  been  in  the  performance  of  the  pubUc 
worfliip  of  that  day,  he  commonly  wrote  a  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  honour  of  his  Saviour,  as  a  fit  eKpreflion 
of  the  joy  he  felt  in  his  foul,  at  the  return  of  that 
glorious  anniverfary.  There  are  feventeen  of  thofe 
copies  printed,  which  he  wrote  on  feventeen  feveral 
CbriJimaS'days^  by  which  the  world  has  a  tafte  of  his 
poetical  genius;  in  which,  if  he  had  thought  it 
worth  his  time  to  have  excelled,  he  might  have  been 
eminent  as  well  as  in  other  things ;  but  he  wrote  them 
rather  to  entertain  himfelf,  than  to  merit  the  laurcU 

I  fhall  here  add  one  which  has  not  been  yet  printed, 
ajid  it  is  not  unlikely  it  was  the  laft  he  writ ;  it  is  a 
pjiraphrafe  on  Simeon* s  fong.  I  take  it  from  his  blotted 
copy,  not  at  all  finiihed ;  fo  the  reader  is  to  make 
allowance  for  any  imperfedion  he  may  find  in  it: 

BLESSED  Creator,  who  before  the  birth 

Of  Time,  or  e'er  the  pillars  of  the  Earth, 

Were  fixt  or  form'd,  didst  lay  that  great  design 

Of  Man*s  Redemption,  and  didst  define  ' 

In  thine  eternal  council  and  all  the  scene 

Of  that  stupendous  business,  and  when 

It 
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It  should  appear  5  and  though  the  very  day 

Of  its  epiphany  concealed  lay 

Within  Thy  mind,  yet  Thou  wert  pleased  to  show 

Some  glimpses  of  it,  unto  men  below. 

In  visiotis,  types,  and  prophecies,  as  we 

'Things  at  a  distance  in  perspective  see : 

But  Thou  wert  pleas'd.to  let  thy  sen'ant  know 

That  that  blest  hour,  that  seem'd  to  move  so  slow 

Through-former  ages,  should  at  last  attain 

Its  time,  e*er  my  few  sands  that  yet  remain 

Are  spent :  and  that  these  aged  eyes 

Should  see  tlie  day  when  Jacob's  star  should  rise. 

And  now  Thou  hast  fulfill'd  it,  blessed  Lord, 

Dismiss  me  now,  according  to  Thy  word  j 

And  let  my  aged  body  now  return 

To  rest,  and  dust,  and  drop  into  an  urn  *,  , 

For  I  have  Ilv*d  enough,  mine  eyes  have  seen 

Thy  much  desired  Salvation,  that  hath  been 

So  long,  so  dearly  wish'd,  the  joy,  the  hope 

Of  all  the  ancient  Patriarchs,  the  scope 

Of  all  tlie  prophecies,  and  mysteries,  ! 

Of  all  the  types  unveil*d,  the  histories 

Of  Jewish  church  unriddl'd,  and  the  bright 

And  orient  sun  arisen  to  give  light 

To  Gentiles,  and  the  joy  of  Israel, 

The  World's  Redeemer,  blest  Emanuel, 

Let  this  sight  close  mine  eyes  -,  'tis  lost  to  see> 

After  this  vision,  any  sight  but  Thee. 

Thus  he  iifed  to  fing  on  the  former  Chriftmas-days, 
but  now  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  bear  his  part  in  the 
new  fongs  above ;  fo  that  day  which  he  had  fpent  in 
fp  much  fpiritual  joy,  proved  to  be  indeed  the  day  of 
his  jubilee  and  deliverance ;  for  between  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon  he  breathed  out  his  righteous  and 
pious  foul.  His  end  was  peace ;  he  had  no  ftruggling, 
nor  feemed  to  be  in  any  pangs  in  his  laft  moments. 
He  was  buried  on  the  4th  of  January,  Mr.  Griffith 
preaching  the  funeral  fermon;  his  text  was  the  57 ih 
of  Ifaiah,  verfe  1.  *  The  righteous  peri{heth,  and  no 
'  man  layeth  it  to  heart ;  and  merciful  men  are  taken 

*  away,  none  confidering  that  the  righteous  is  taken 

•  away  from  the  evil  to  come  ;*  which  how  fitly  it  was 
applicable  upon  this  occafion,  all  that  confider  ther 
courfe  of  his  life  will  eafily  conclude.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  church-yard  of  Alderly,  among  his  au- 
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ceftors.  He  did  not  much  approve  of  burying  in 
churches,  and  ufed  to  fay,  *  The  churches  were  for 
*  the  living,  and  the  church-yards  for  the  dead/  His 
monument  was,  like  himfelf,  decent  and  plain,  the 
tomb-ftone  was  black  marble,  and  the  fides  were  black 
and  white  marble  ;  upon  which  he  himfelf  had  ordered 
this  bare  and  humble  infcription  to  be  made : 

HIC    INHUMATUR    CORPUS 
MATTHEI    HALE^    MILITIS  ; 
ROBERTI    HALE,    ET    JOANNA, 
UXORIS    EJUS,    FILII    UNICI. 
NATI    IN    HAG    PAROCHIA    DE 
ALDRRLY,    PRIMO    DIE    NOVEM- 
BRIS    ANNO    DOM.    1609. 
DENATI    VERO    IBIDEM   VICESIMO 
aUINTO    DIE    DECEMBUIS, 
ANNO    DOM.    1676. 
-ffiTATIS    SUJBy    LXVII.^ 
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Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  moft  re- 
markable things  oif  his  Life,  I  am  now  to  prefent  hi« 
reader  with  fuch  a  Charafter  of  him,  as  the  laying  his 
feveral  virtues  together  will  amount  to :  in  which  I 
know  how  difficult  a  tafk  I  undertake ;  for  to  write 
defedively  of  him,  were  to  injure  him,  and  leflen  the 
memory  of  one  to  whom  I  intend  to  do  all  the  right 
that  is  in  my  power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  fo 
liuch  here  to  be  commended,  and  propofed  for  the 
imitation  of  others,  that  I  am  afraid  fome  may  imagine 
I  am  rather  making  a  pifture  of  him,  from  an  ab- 
ftrafled  idea  of  great  virtues  and  perfeftions,  than  fet- 
ting  him  out  as  he  truly  was :  but  there  is  great  en- 
couragement in  this,  that  I  write  concerning  a  man  fo 

'  Here  is  buried  the  bodj'  of  Matthew  Hale,  knight,  the  only  son 
of  Robert  Hale,  and  Joanna  his  wife  5  born  iu  this  parish  of  Alderly, 
on  the  l8t  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lora  1609  j  and  died 
in  the  same  place  on  the  Q6th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
JLord  1C76  y  in  the  67th  year  of  hi^  age. 
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frefli  in  all  peoples  remembrance,  that  iwS  fo  lately  dead, 
and  was  fo  much  and  fo  well  known,  that  I  ftiall  have 
many  vouchers,  who  will  be  ready  to  juftify  me  in  all 
that  I  am  to  relate,  and  to  add  a  great  deal  to  what  I 
can  fay. 

It  has  appeared  in  the  account  of  his  various  learn- 
ing, how  great  his  capacities  were,  and  how  much  they 
were  improved  by  conftant  ftudy.  He  rofe  always 
early  in  the  morning  ;  he  loved  to  walk  much  abroad, 
not  only  for  his  health,  but  he  thought  it  opened  his 
mind  and  enlarged  his  thoughts  to  have  the  creation 
of  God  before  his  eyes.  When  he  fet  himfelf  to  any 
ftudy,  he  ufed  to  caft  his  defign  into  a  fcheme,  which  he 
did  with  a  great  exadnefs  of  method ;  he  took  no- 
thing on  truft,  but  purfued  his  enquiries  as  far  as  they 
could  go ;  and  as  he  was  humble  enough  to  confels 
his  ignorance,  and  fubmit  to  myfteries  which  he  could 
not  comprehend,  fo  he  was  not  eafily  impofed  on  by 
any  fliews  of  reafon,  or  the  bugbears  of  vulgar  opi- 
^ons  :  He  brought  all  his  knowledge  as  much  to  fci- 
entifical  principles  as  he  poffibly  could,  which  made 
him  negleft  the  ftudy  of  tongues,  for  the  bent  of  his 
mind  lay  another  way.  Difcourfing  once  of  this  to 
fome,  they  faid,  '  They  looked  on  the  Common  Law 

*  as  a  ftudy  that  could  not  be  brought  into  a  fcheme, 

*  nor  formed  into  a  rational  fcience,  by  reafon  of  the 

*  indigeftednefe  of  it,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  cafes 

*  in  it,  which  rendered  it  very  hard  to  be  underftood, 

*  or  reduced  into  a   method ;'  but  he  faid  '  He  was 

*  not  of  their  mind ;'  and  fo  quickly  after  he  drew 
with  his  own  hand  a  fcheme  of  the  whole  order  and 
parts  of  it,  in  a  large  fheet  of  paper,  to  the  great  fa- 
tisfa&ion  of  thofe  to  whom  he  fcnt  it.  Upon  this 
hint,  fome  preffcd  him  to  compile  a  body  of  the  £ng- 
Kfh  Law.  It  could  hardly  ever  be  done  by  a  man  who 
knew  it  better,  and  would  with  more  judgment  and 
induftry  haye  put  it  into  method.  But  he  faid,  '  As  it 

*  was  a  great  and  noble  defign,  which  would  be  of  vafl 

*  advantage  to  the  nation,  fo  it  was  too  much  for  a 
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*  private  man  to  undertake :  it  was  not  to  be  entered 

*  upon  but  by  the  command  of  a  Prince,  and  with 

*  the  communicated  endeavours  of  fome  of  the  nxoft 

*  eminent  of  the  profeffion/ 

He  had  great  vivacity  in  his  fancy,  as  may  appear 
by  his  inclination  to  Poetry,  and  the  lively  illullrations 
and  many  tender  ftrains  in  his  Contemplations  ;  but  he 
looked  on  eloquence  and  wit  as  things  to  be  ufed 
very  chaftely  in  ferious  matters,  which  (hould  come 
under  a  feverer  inquiry  :  Therefore  he  was  both, 
when  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  a  great  enemy  to 
all  eloquence  or  rhetoric  in  pleading :  He  laid,  *  If 

*  the  judge,  or  jury,  had  a  right  underftanding,  it 

*  fignified  nothing,  but  a  waile  of  time,  and  lofs  of 

*  words  ;  and  if  they  were  weak,  and  eafily  wrought 

*  on,  it  was  a  more  decent  way  of  corrupting  them, 
^  by  bribing  their  fancies  and  biasing  their  aflfedlions  \ 
and  wondered  much  at  that  affedation  of  the  French 
lawyers,  in  imitating  the  Roman  orators  in  their  plead- 
ings :  for  the  oratory  of  the  Romans  was  occasioned 
by  their  popular  government,  and  the  fafiions  of  the 
city:  fo  that  thofe  who  intended  to  excell  in  the 
pleading  of  caufes,  were  trained  up  in  the  fchools  of 
the  rhetors,  till  they  became  ready  and  expert  in  that 
lufcious  way  of  difcourfe.  It  is  true,  the  compofures 
of  fuch  a  man  as  TuUy  was,  who  mixed  an  extraor- 
dinary quicknefs,  an  exafl:  judgment,  and  a  juft  de* 
corum  with  his  fkill  in  rhetoric,  do  ftill  entertain 
the  readers  of  them  with  great  pleafure ;  but  at  the 
fame  time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  not 
that  chaftity  of  ftyle,  that  clofenefs  of  reafoning,  nor 
that  juftnefs  of  figures  in  his  Orations,  that  is  in  hi? 
other  writings ;  fo  that  a  great  deal  was  faid  by  him, 
rather  becaufe  he  knew  it  would  be  acceptable  to  his 
auditors,  than  that  it  was  approved  of  by  hhnfelf ;  and 
all  wlio  read  them  will  acknowledge,  they  are  better 
pleafed  with  them  as  eflays  of  wit  and  ftyle,  than  as 
pleadings,  by  which  fuch  a  judge  as  ours  was,  would 
not  be  much  wrought  on.     And  if  there  are  fuch 

grounds 
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grounds  to  cenfure  the  performances  of  the  greateft 
mafter  in  eloquence,  we  may  eafily  infer  what 
naufeous  difcourfes  the  other  orators  made;  fince  in  ora- 
tory as  well  as  in  poetry,  none  can  do  indifferently.  So 
our  judge  wondered  to  find  the  French,  that  live 
under  a  Monarchy,  fo  fond  of  imitating  that  which 
was  an  ill  effefl;  of  the  popular  government  of  Rome : 
He  therefore  pleaded  himfelf  always  in  few  words, 
and  home  to  the  point :  and  when  he  was  a  judge,  he 
held  thofe  who  pleaded  before  him  to  the  main  hinge 
of  the  bufinefs,  and  cut  them  flvort  when  they  made 
excurfions  about  circumftances  of  no  moment,  by 
which  he  faved  much  time,  and  made  the  chief  diffi- 
culties be  well  ftated  and  cleared. 

There  was  another  cuftom  among  the  Romans, 
which  he  as  much  admired  as  he  defpifed  their  rhe- 
toric, which  was,  that  the  juris-confults  were  the  mpn 
of  the  higheft  quality,  who  were  bred  to  be  capable 
of  the  chief  employment  in  the  ft  ate,  and  became  the 
great  mafters  of  their  law.  Thefe  gave  their  opinions 
of  all  cafes  that  were  put  to  them  freely,  judging  it 
below  them  to  take  any  prefent  for  it ;  and  indeed  they 
were  the  only  true  lawyers  among  them,  whofe  re-? 
folutions  were  of  that  authority  that  they  made  one 
claflis  of  thofe  materials,  out  of  which  Trebonian  com- 
piled the  digefts  under  Juftinian ;  for  the  orators,  or 
caufidici,  that  pleaded  caufes,  knew  little  of  the  law, 
and  only  employed  their  mercenary  tongues  to 
work  on  the  affeftions  of  the  people  and  fenate,  or  the 
pretors :  even  in  moil  of  TuUy's  Orations  there  is  little 
of  law ;  and  that  Uttle  which  they  might  fprinkle  in 
their  declamations,  they  had  not  from  their  own 
knowledge,  but  the  refolution  of  fome  juris-confuU. 
According  to  that  famous  flory  of  Servius  Sulpitius, 
who  was  a  celebrated  orator ;  and  being  to  receive 
the  refolution  of  one  of  thofe  that  were  learned  ia  the 
law,  was  fo.  ignorant,  that  he  could  not  underftand  it ; 
upon  which  the  juris-confult  reproached  him,  and  faid, 
*  It  was  a  fticun^  for  him  that  w^s  ja  Nobleman,  a  Se^ 
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'  nator,  and  a  Pleader  of  Caufes,  to  be  thus  ignorant 
*  of  Law.'  This  touched  him  to  fenfibly,  that  he 
fet  about  the  ftifdy  of  it,  and  became  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  juris-confults  that  ever  were  at  Rome.  Our 
judge  thought  it  might  become  the  greatnefs  of  a 
prince,  to  encourage  fuch  fort  of  men,  and  of  ftudies  ; 
in  which  none  in  the  age  he  lived  in  was  equal  to 
the  great  Selden,  who  was  truly  in  our  Englifti  law, 
what  the  old  Roman  juris-confults  were  in  theirs. 

But  where  a  decent  eloquence  was  allowable. 
Judge  Hale  knew  how  to  have  excelled  as  much  as 
any,  either  in  illuftrating  his  reafonings  by  proper 
and  well  purfued  limilies,  or  by  fuch  tender  ex- 
preffions  as  might  work  moft  on  the  afteftions;  fo 
that  the  prefent  lord  chancellor  has  often  faid  of 
him,  lince  his  death,  '  That  he  was  the  greateft 
^  orator  he  had  known  ;*  for  though  his  words  came 
not  fluently  from  him,  yet  when  they  were  out^ 
they  were  the  moft  fignificant  and  expreflive  that 
the  matter  could  bear.  Of  this  fort  there  are  many 
in  his  Contemplations  made  to  quicken  his  own  deyo^ 
tion,  which  have  a  life  in  them  becoming  him  that 
ufed  them,  and  a  foftnefs  fit  to  melt  even  the  harfheft 
tempers,  accommodated  to  the  gravity  of  the  fubjefl:, 
and  apt  to  excite  warm  thoughts  in  the  readers  ;  that 
as  they  ftiew  his  excellent  temper  that  brought  them 
out,  and  applied  them  to  himfelf ;  fo  ^  they  are  of 
great  ufe  to  all  who  would  both  inform  and  quicken 
their  minds.  Of  his  illuftrations  of  things  by  proper 
fimilies,  I  fhall  give  a  large  inftance  out  of  his  book 
^f  the  Origination  of  Mankind,  defigned  to  expofe  the 
feveral  difterent  hypothefes  the  Philofophers  fell  on 
concerning  the  eternity  and  original  of  the  univerfe, 
and  to  prefer  the  account  given  by  Mofcs  to  all  their* 
conjeftures;  in  which,  if  my  tafte  does  not  mifguide 
me,  the  reader  will  find  a  rare  and  veiy  agreeable 
mixture  both  of  fine  wit  and  folid  learning  and 
judgment. 

^That 
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*  That  which  may  illuftrate  my  meaning,  in  this 
preference  of  the  revealed  Hght  of  the  Holy  Scripures, 
touching  this  matter,  above  the  effay  of  philofophical 
imagination,  may  be  this.   Suppofe  that  Greece  being 
miacquainted  with  the  curiofiry  of  mechanical  en- 
gines, though  known  in  fome  remote  region  of  the 
world ;    and   that  an   excellent   artifl   had  fecretly 
brought  and  depofited  in  fome  field  or  foreft,  fome 
excellent  watch  or  clock,  which  had  been  fo  formed, 
that  the  original  of  its  motion  were  hidden,  and  in- 
volved in  fome  clofe  contrived  piece  of  mechanifm, 
that  this  watch  was  fo  framed,  that  the  motion  thereof 
might  have  lafted  a  year,  or  fome  fuch  time,  as  might 
give  a  reafonable  period  for  their  philofophical  de- 
fcanting  concerning  it;  and  that  in  the  plain  table  there  * 
had  been  not  only  the  defcription  and  indication  of 
hours,  but  the  configurations  and  indications  of  the  va- 
rious phafes  of  the  moon,  the  motion  and  place  of  the 
fun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  divers  other  curious  indica- 
tions of  celeftial  motions ;  and  that  the  fcholars  of 
the  feveral  fchools  of  Epicurus,  of  Ariflotle,  of  Plato, 
and  the  reft  of  thofe  philofophical  feels,  h<^  cafually 
in   their  walk,    found  this  admirable   automaton ; 
what  kind  of  work  would  there  have  been  made  by 
every  feft  in  giving  an  account  of  this  phenomenon  ? 
We  ihould  have  had  the  Epicurean  fedl  have  told 
the   by-ftanders,   according   to   their   preconceived 
hypothefis,  *  That  this  was  nothing  elfe  but  an  ac- 
cidental concretion  of  atoms,  that  happily  falling  to- 
gether,  had  made  up  the  index,   the  wheels,  and 
the  balance ;    and    that  being  happily  fallen  into 
this  pofture,    they  were  put   into  motion.'     Then 
the  Cartefian  falls  in  with  him,  a.s  to  the  main  of 
their  fuppofition ;    but  tells  him,    '  That  he  doth 
not  fufficiently  explicate  how  the  engine  is  put  into 
motion  ;.  and  therefore  to  fumifh  this  motion,  there 
is  a  certain  materia  Jubtilis  that  pervades  this  engine, 
and  the  movable  parts,  confifting  of  certain  globular 
jitoms  apt  for  motion  j  they  are  thereby,  and  by 
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the  mobiKty  of  the  globular  atoms,  put  into  motion.* 
A  third  finding  feult  with  the  two  former,  becaufe 
thofe  motions  are  fo  regular,  and  do  exprels  the 
vario\is  phenomena  of  the  diftribution  of  time,  and 
the  heavenly  motions;  therefore  it  feems  to  him, 
that  this  engine,  and  motion  aifo,  fo  analogical  to 
the  motions  of  the  heavens,  were  wrought  by  fome 
admirable  conjundion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
formed  this  imtrument  and  its  motions  in  fuch  an 
admirable  correfpondency  to  its  own  exiftence. 
A  fourth,  difliking  the  fuppofitions  of  the  three 
former,  tells  the  reft,  '  That  he  hath  a  more  plain 
and  evident  foliition  of  the  phenomenon,  namely, 
the  univerfal  foul  of  the  world,  or  fpirit  of  nature, 
that  formed  fo  many  forts  of  infefts  with  fo  maj^y 
organs,  faculties,  and  fuch  congruity  of  their  whole 
compofition,  and  fuch  curious  and  various  motions, 
as  we  may  obfer^^e  in  them,  hath  formed  and  fet 
into  motion  this  admirable  automaton,  and  regulated 
and  ordered  it,  with  all  thofe  congruities  we  fee  in 
it.'  Then  fteps  in  an  Ariftotelian ;  and  being  dif- 
fatisfied  with  all  the  former  folutions,  tells  them, 
'  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  miftaken  j  your  folutions 
are  inexplicable  and  unfatisfafliory  ;  you  have  taken 
up  certain  precarious  hypothefes,  and  being  pre-» 
poffeffed  with  thefe  creatures  of  your  own  fancies, 
and  in  love  with  them,  right  or  wrong  you  form  all 
your  conceptions  of  things  according  to  thofe  fancie4 
and  preconceived  imaginations.  The  Ihort  of  the 
bufinefs  is,  this  macbina  is  eternal,  and  fo  are  all  th^ 
motions  of  it ;  and  inafmuch  as  a  circular  motion 
hath  no  beginning  or  end,  this  motion  that  you  fee 
both  in  the  wheels  and  index,  and  the  fucceflive- 
indications  of  the  celeftial  motions,  is  eternal,  and 
without  beginning.  And  this  is  a  ready  and  expe-. 
dite  way  of  folving  the  phenomena,  without  lb  inuch 
ado  as  you  have  made  about  it.'  * 
'  And  whilft  all  the  matters  were  thus  contriving 
^  the  folution  of  the  phenomenon^  in  the  hearing  of 

the 
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*  the  artift  that  made  it ;  and  when  they  had  all  fpent 

*  their  philofophizing  upon   it,  the  artift  that  made 

*  this  engine,  and  all  this  while  liftened  to  thdr  ad- 

*  miral   fancies,  tells  them,  '  Gentlemen,  you  havq 

*  difcovered  very  much  excellency  of  invention,  touch* 
ing  this  piece  of  work  that  is  before  you ;  but  you 
are  all  miferably  miftaken ;  for  it  was  I  that  made 

*  this  watch,    and  brought  it  hither,  and  I  will  fliew 

*  you  how  I  made  it,     Firft,  I  wrought  the  fpring, 

*  and  the  fufee,  and  the  wheels,  and  the  balance,  and 

*  the  cafe  and  the  table ;  I  fitted  them  one  to  another, 

*  placed   riiefe  feveral  axes  that  are   to    direft   the 

*  motions  of  the  index,  to  difcover  the  hour  of  the 

*  day,  of  the  figure  that  difcovers  the  phafes  of  the 

*  moon,  and  the  other  various  motions  that  you  fee  j 

*  and  then  I  put  it  together,  and  wound  up  the  fpring, 

*  which  hath  given  all  thefe  motions  that  you  fee  in 

*  this  curious  piece  of  work ;  and  that  you  may  be  fure 

*  I  teH  you  true,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  order  and 

*  progrefs  of  my  making,  difpofing,  and  ordering  cf 
^  this  piece  of  work ;  the  feveral  materials  of  it ;  the 

*  manner  of  the  forming  of  every  individual  part  of 

*  it,  and  how  long  I  was  about  it.     This  plain  and 

*  evident  difcovery  renders  all  thefe  excogitated  hy- 

*  pothefes  of  thefe  philofophical  enthufisifts  vain  and 

*  ridiculous,    without  any   great   help  •.  of  rhetorical 

*  flouriihes,  or  logical  confutations.     And  much  of 
^  the  fame  nature  is  that  difparity  of  the  hy pothefes 

*  of  the  learned  philofophers,  in  relation  to  the  origi- 

*  nation  of  the  world  and  man,  after  a  great  deal  of 

*  duft  raifed,  and  fanciful  explications,  and  uhintelligi- 

*  ble  hypothefes.     The  plain,  but  Divine  Narrative  by 

*  tUe  hand  of  Mofes,  full  of  fenfe,  and  congruity,  and 

*  cleamels,  and  reafonablenefs  in  itfelf,  does  at  the 

*  lame  moment  give  us  a  true  and  clear  difcovery  of" 
^  this  great  myftery,  and  renders  all  the  elTays  of  the 

*  generality  of  the  heathen  philofophers  to  be  vain, 

*  ineyident,  and,  indeed,  inexplicable  theories,  the 

*  creatures  of  phanjafy  and  imagination,  and  nothing 

*  elfe/ 
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.  As  for  his  Virtues^  they  have  appeared  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  all  the  fevcral  tranfaidHons  and  turns  of  his 
life,  that  it  may  feem  needlefs  to  add  any  more  of 
them  than  has  been  already  related ;  but  there  are 
many  particular  inftances  which  I  knew  not  how  to  fit 
to  the  feveral  years  of  his  life,  which  will  give  us  a 
clearer  and  better  view  of  him. 

He  was  a  devout  Chriftian,  a  fincere  proteftant,  and 
a  true  fon  of  the  church  of  England ;  moderate  towards 
diffenters,  and  juft  even  with  thofe  from  whom  he  dif- 
fered moft ;  whWh  appeared  fignally  in  the  care  he 
took  in  a  cafe  of  the  Quakers,  wherein  he  was  very  cau- 
tious in  declaring  their  marriages  void,  and  fo  bafbird- 
izing  their  childi'en ;  but  he  confidered  marriage  and 
fucceflion  as  a  right  of  nature,  from  which  none  ought 
to  be  barred,  what  miftake  foever  they  might  be  under 
in  the  points  of  revealed  religion. 

And  therefore,  in  a  trial  that  was  before  him, 
when  a  Quaker  was  fued  for  fome  debts  owing  by  his 
wife  before  he  married  her,  and  the  Quaker^s  counfel 
pretended, '  that  it  was  no  marriage  that  had  pad  be- 

•  tween  them,  fince  it  was  not  folemnized  according 

*  to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  England ;'  be  declared 
that  he  was  not  willing,  on  his  own  opinion,  to  make 
their  children  baftards,  and  gave  direftions  to  the  jury 
to  find  it  fpecial,  which  they  did.  It  was  a  refleftion 
on  the  whole  party,  that  one  of  them,  to  avoid  an 
inconvenience  he  had  fallen  into,  thought  to  have 
preferved  himfelf  by  a  defence,  that  if  it  had  been 
allo^d  in  law,  muft  have  made  their  whole  iffue 
baftards,  and  incapable  of  fuccef&on;  and  for  all 
their  pretended  friendftiip  to  one  another,  if  this  judge 
had  not  been  more  their  friend  than  one  of  thofe  they 
fo  called,  their  pofterity  had  been  little  beholding  to 
them.  But  he  governed  himfelf,  indeed,  by  the  law  of 
the  Gofpel,  of '  doing  to  others  what  he  would  have 
'  others  do  to  him  ;*  and  therefore  hecaufe  he  would  haye 
thought  it  a  hardfhip  not  without  a  cruelty,  if  amongft 
Papills  all  marriages  were  nulled  whicl^  had  not  been 
made  with  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  ritual ;  fo 

he. 
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te,  applying  this  to  the  cafe  of  the  fedaries,  thought 
all  marriages  made  according  to  the  feveral  perfuafiong 
of  men,  ought  to  have  their  effeds  in  law. 

He  ufed  conftantly  to  worfhip  God  in  his  family, 
performing  it  always  himfelf,  if  there  was  no  clergy* 
man  prefent.  But  as  to  his  private  es:ercifes  in  devo- 
tion, he  took  that  extraordinary  care  to  keep  what  he 
did  fecret,  that  this  part  of  his  charader  muft  be  de- 
feflive,  except  it  be  acknowledged  that  his  humility 
in  covering  it,  commends  him  much  more  than  the 
higheft  expreffions  of  devotion  could  have  done. 

From  the  firft  time  that  the  impreffions  of  religion 
fettled  deeply  in  his  mind,  he  uied  great  caution  to 
conceal  it,  not  only  in  obedience  to  the  rules  given 
by  our  Saviour,  of  fading,  praying,  and  giving  alms 
in  fecret,  but  from  a  particular  diftruft  he  had  of  him- 
felf ;  for  he  faid  he  was  afraid  he  fhould  at^me  time 
•ot  other  do  fome  enormous  thing,  which,  if  he  were 
looked  on  as  a  very  religious  man,  might  caft  a  re- 
proach on  the  profeffion  of  it,  and  give  great  advan- 
tages to  impious  men  to  blafpheme  the  name  of  God:, 
but  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits ;  and  he  lived  not  only 
free  of  blemifhes,  or  fcandal,  but  fhined  in  all  the 
parts  of  his  converfation :  and,  perhaps,  the  diftruft  he 
was  in  of  himfelf  contributed  not  a  little  Xo  the  purity 
of  his  life ;  for  he  being  thereby  obliged  to  be  more 
watchful  over  himfelf,  and  to  depend  more  on  the 
aids  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  wonder  if  that  humble 
temper  produced  thofe  excellent  effefts  in  him. 

He  had  a  foul  enlarged  and  raifed  above  that  mean 
appetite  of  loving  money,  which  is  generally  tlie  root  of 
all  evil.  He  did  not  take  the  profits  that  he  might 
have  had  t>y  his  praftice ;  for,  in  common  cafes,  when 
thofe  who  came  to  afk  his  counfel  gave  liim  a  piece, 
he  ufed  to  give  back  the  half,  and  fo  made  ten  fliillings 
bis  fee,  in  ordinary  matters  that  did  not  require  much 
time  or  ftudy.  If  he  faw  a  caufe  was  unjuft,  he,  for 
a  great  while,  would  not  meddle  any  further  in  it, 
but  to  give  his  adyice  th^t  it  was  fo ;  if  the  parties  • 

after 
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after  that  would  go  on,  they  were  to  feek  another 
coonfellor,  for  he  woiild  affift  none  in  afts  of  injuf- 
tice :  if  he  found  the  caufe  doubtful  or  weak  in  point 
of  law,  he  always  advifcd  his  clients  to  agree  their 
bufinefs.  Yet  afterwards  he  abated  much  of  the  fcru» 
pulofity  he  had  about  caufes  that  appeared  at  firft  view 
unjuft,  upon  this  occafion :  There  were  two  caufes 
brought  to  him,  which,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  party, 
or  their  attorney,  were  fo  ill  reprefented  to  him,  that 
they  feemed  to  be  very  bad ;  but  he  enquiring  more 
narrowly  into  them,  found  they  were  really  very  good 
and  juft :  fo  after  this  he  flackened  much  of  his  former 
ftriclnefe,  of  refufing  to  meddle  in  caufes  upon  the  ill 
circumftances  that  appeared  in  them  at  firft. 

In  his  pleading  he  abhorred  thofe  too  common 
feults  of  mis-reciting  evidences,  quoting  precedents  or 
books  felfiely,  or  aflerting  things  confidently ;  by  which 
ignorant  juries,  or  weak  judges,  are  too  often  wrought 
on.  He  pleaded  with  the  fame  fmcerity  that  he  ufed 
in  the  other  parts  of  his  life ;  and  ufed  to  fay,  *  It 

*  was  as  great  a  difhonour  as  a  man  was  capable  of, 
^  that  for  a  little  money  he  was  to  be  hired  to  fay  or 

*  do  otherwife  than  as  he  thought.'  All  this  he  afcribed 
to  the  unmeafurable  defire  of  heaping  up  wealth,  which 
corrupted  the  fouls  of  fome  that  feemed  otherwife  bcxrn 
and  made  for  great  things. 

When  he  was  a  praditioner,  differences  were  often 
referred  to  him,  which  he  fettled,  but  would  accept  of 
no  reward  for  his  pains,  though  offered  by  both  par- 
ties together,  after  the  agreement  was  made ;  for  he 
faid,  *  In  thofe  cafes  he  was  made  a  judge,  and  a  judge 
^  ought  to  take  no  money.'  If  they  told  him,  *  Ho 
'  loft  much  of  his  time  in  confidering  their  bufinefs, 

*  and  fo  ought  to  be  acknowledged  for  it,'  his  anfw^r 
was  (as  one  that  heard  it  told  me)  '  Can  I  fpend  my 
'  time  better  than  to  make  people  friends  ?  Muft  I  have 

*  no  time  allowed  me  to  do  good  in  ?* 

}  fe  Vv'a^s  naturally  a  quick  man ;  yet  by  much  prac* 
ticc  on  himfelf,   he  fubdued  thjat  to  fuch  a  degree, 

that 
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that  he  would  never  run  fuddenly  into  any  conclu^ 
fion  concerning  any  matter  of  importance,  Fejiina 
ienti  ^  was  his  beloved  motto,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
engraven  on  the  head  of  his  ftafF;  and  was  often  heard 
to  lay,  *  That  he  had  obferved  many  witty  men  run  into 

*  great  errors,  becaufe  they  did  not  give  thenifelve$ 

*  time  to  think ;  but  the  heat  of  imagination  making 
^  fome  notions  appear  in  good  colours  to  them,  they, 

*  without  ftaying  till  that  cooled,  were  violently  led 

*  by  the  impulfes  it  made  on  them ;  whereas  calm  and 

*  flow  men,  who  pafe  for  dull  in  the  common  eftima* 

*  tion,  could  fearch  for  truth,  and  find  it  out,  as  with 

*  more  deliberation,  fo  with  greater  certainty/ 

He  laid  afide  the  tenth-penny  of  all  he  got  for  the 
poor  5  and  took  great  care  to  be  well  informed  of  pro- 
per objefts  for  his  charities.  And  after  he  was  a  judge, 
many  of  the  perquifites  of  his  place,  as  his  dividend  of 
the  rule  and  box-money,  were  fent  by  him  to  the 
Jails  to  difcharge  poor  prifoners,  who  never  knew  from 
whofe  hands  their  relief  came.  It  is  alfo  a  cuftom  for 
the  marfhal  of  the  King's-bench  to  prefent  the  judges 
of  that  court  with  a  piece  of  plate  for  a  new-year's- 
gift,  that  for  the  chief  juftice  being  larger  than  the 
reft.  This  he  intended  to  have  refufed ;  but  the  other 
judges  told  him  it  belonged  to  his  office,  and  the  re- 
Aifing  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  his  fucceffors,  fo  he 
was  perfuaded  to  take  it ;  but  he  fent  word  to  the  mar- 
flial,  *.That  inftead  of  plate,  he  fliould  bring  him  the  va- 
lue of  it  in  money ;'  and  when  he  received  it,  he  im- 
mediately fent  it  to  the  prifons  for  the  relief  and  dif- 
charge of  the  poor  there.  He  ufually  invited  his  poor 
neighbours  to  dine  with  him,  and  made  them  fit  at 
table  with  himfelf.  And  if  any  of  them  were  fick,  fo 
that  they  could  not  come,  he  would  f(?nd  meat  warm 
to  them  from  his  table.  And  he  did  not  only  relieve 
the  poor  in  his  own  parifh,  but  fenc  fuppUes  to  the 
neighbouring  parifhes,  as  there  was  occafion  for  it. 
And  he  treated  them  all  with  the  tendemefs  and  fami- 
liarity that  became  one  who  confidered  they  were  of 

^  The  more  hasta  the  worse  speed.  thtf 
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while  a  counfellor,  and  his  conftant,  frugal,  and  modeft 
\iray  of  living,  was  but  a  fmall  fortune.     In  the  ihare 
that  fell  to  him  by  Mr.  Selden's  will,  one  memorable 
thing  was  done  by  him  with  the  other  executors,  by 
which  they  both  fhewed  their  regard  to  their  dead 
fnend,  and  their  love  of  the  public.     KBs  library  was 
valued  at  fome  thoufands  of  pounds,  and  was  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  curious  collections  in  Europe ;  fo 
they  refolved  to  keep  this  entire  for  the  honour  of  Sel- 
den's  memory,  and  gave  it  to  the  univerfity  of  O&ford^ 
where  a  noble  room  was  added  to  the  former  library 
for  its  reception ;  and  all  due  refpefts  have  been  fince 
Ihewed  by  that  great  and  learned  body  to  thofe  their 
worthy  benefaftors,  who  not  only  parted  fo  generoufly 
with  this  great  treafure,  but  were  a  little  put  to  it  how 
to  oblige  them,  without  croffing  the  will  of  their  dead 
frie^id.     Mr.  Selden  had  once  intended  to  give  his  li- 
brary to  that  univerfity,  and  had  left  it  fo  by  his  will ; 
but  having  occafion  for  a  manufcript  which  belonged 
to  their  library,  they  alked  of  him  a  bond  of  a  thoufand 
pounds  for  its  reftitution ;  this  he  took  fo  ill  at  their 
hands,  that  he  ftruck  out  that  part  of  his  will  by  which 
he  had  given  them  his  library,  and  with  fome  paffion 
declared,  they  (hould  never  have  it*     T|ie  executors 
ftuck  at  this  a  little ;  but  having  confidered  better  of 
it,  came  to  this  refolution,  that  they  were  to  be  the 
executors  of  Mr»  Selden's  will,  and  not  of  his  paffion ; 
fo  they  made  good  what  he  had  intended  in  cold 
blood,  and  pafl  over  what  his  paffion  had  fuggefted 
to  hioi. 

The  parting  with  fo  many  excellent  books  would 
have  been  as  uneafy  to  our  judge,  as  any  thing  of  that 
nature  could  be,  if  a  pious  regard  to  his  friend's  me- 
mory had  not  prevailed  over  him  ;  for  he  valued  books 
and  manufcripts  above  all  things  in  the  world.  He 
himfelf  had  made  a  great  and  rare  coUeftion  of  manu- 
fcripts belonging  to  the  law  of  England ;  he  was  forty 
years  in  gathering  it.  He  himfelf  faid,  *  it  coft  him 
^  above  fifteen  huudred  pounds/  and  calls  it  in  his 

will 
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Will,  ^  a  treafute  worth  having  and  ke^phig,  and  not 

*  fit  for  every  man's  view/  Thefe  all  he  left  to  Lin- 
^olnVinn  5  and,  for  the  mformation  of  thofe  who  are 
curious  to  fearch  into  fuch  things,  there  (hall  be  a 
catalogue  of  them  added  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

By  all  thefe  inftances  it  does  appear  how  inuch  he 
was  raifed  above  the  world,  or  the  love  of  it.  But 
haying  thus  maftered  things  without  him,  his  next 
ftudy  was  to  overcome  his  own  inclinations :  he  was, 
as  he  faid  himfelf,  naturally  faffionate  \  I  add,  as  he 
faid  himfelf^  for  that  appeared  by  no  other  evidence, 
laVe  that  fometimes  his  colour  would  rife  a  little  j 
but  he  fo  governed  himfelf,  that  thofe  who  lived  long 
about  him,  have  told  me  they  never  faw  him  difor- 
dered  with  anger,  though  he  met  with  fome  trials 
that  the  nature  of  man  is  as  little  able  to  bear  as  any 
whatfoever.  There  was  one  who  did  him  a  great 
injury,  which  is  not  neceffary  to  mention,  who  com- 
ing afterwards  to  him  for  his  advice  in  the  fettlement 
of  his  eftate,  he  gave  it  very  frankly  to  him,  but 
would  accept  of  no  fee  for  it,  and  thereby  fliewcd 
both  that  he  could  forgive  as  a  Chriftian,  and  that  he 
had  the  foul  of  a  gentleman  in  him,  not  to  take  mo- 
ney of  one  that  wronged  him  fo  heinoufly.  And 
when  he  was  aiked  by  one,  *  How  he  could  ufe  a  man 

*  fo  kindly,  that  had  wronged  him  fo  much,'  his 
ianfwer  was,   *  He  thanked  God  he  had  learned   to 

*  forget  injuries.'  And  befides  the  great  temper  he 
cxpreffed  in  all  his  public  employments,  in  his  family 
he  was  a  very  gentle  mafter :  he  was  tender  of  all  his 
fervants,  he  never  ttirned  any  away,  except  they  were 
fo  faulty,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  reclaiming  them : 
when  any  of  them  had  been  long  out  of  the  way,  or 
had  neglefted  any  part  of  their  duty,  he  would  not 
fee  them  at  their  firft  coming  home,  and  fometimes 
not  till  the  next  day,  left  when  his  difpleafure  was 
quick  upon  him,  he  might  have  chid  them  indecently ; 
and  when  he  did  reprove  them,  he  did  it  with  that 
fweetnefs  and  gravity,  that  i^  appeared  he  was  more' 

VOL.  I.  F  concerned 
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concerned  for  their  having  done  a  fault,  than  for  the 
oflFence  given  by  it  to  himfelf :  but  if  they  became 
imnioral  or  unruly,  he  then  turned  them  away,  for 
he  faid,  *  he  that  by  his  place  ought  to  punifh  diforders 
^  in  other  people,  muft  by  no  means  fuffer  them  in 
*  his  own  houfe.'  He  advanced  his  fervants  according 
to  the  time  they  had  been  about  him,  and  would 
never  give  occafion  to  envy  amongft  them,  by  raifing 
the  younger  clerks  above  thofe  who  had  been  longer 
with  him.  He  treated  them  all  with  great  afFeOion, 
rather  as  a  friend  than  a  mafter,  giving  them  often 
good  advice  and  inftruQion.  He  made  thofe  who  had 
good  places  under  him,  give  fome  of  their  profits  to 
the  other  fervants  who  had  nothing  but  their  wages. 
"U^en  he  made  his  will,  he  left  legacies  to  every  one 
of  them ;  but  he  exprefled  a  more  particular  kindnefs 
for  one  of  them,  Robert  Gibbon,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, Efq.  in  whom  he  had  that  confidence,  that  he  left 
him  one  of  his  executors.  I  the  rather  mention  him 
becaufe  of  his  noble  gratitude  to  his  worthy  benefac- 
tor and  mafter,  for  he  has  been  fo  careful  to  preferve 
his  memory,  that  as  he  fet  thofe  on  me,  at  whofe  de- 
fire  I  undertook  to  write  his  Life,  fo  he  has  procured 
for  me  a  great  part  of  thofe  memorials  and  informa- 
tions, out  of  which  I  have  compofed  it. 

The  Judge  was  of  a  moft  tender  and  compaflionate 
nature ;  this  did  eminently  appear  in  his  trying  and 
giving  fentence  iipon  criminals,  in  which  he  was 
ftridUy  careful,  that  not  a  circumftance  fhould  be 
neglefted,  which  might  any  way  clear  the  faft.  He  be- 
haved himfelf  with  that  regard  to  the  prifoners,  which 
became  both  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  and  the  pity  that 
was  due  to  men  whofe  lives  lay  at  (lake,-  fo  that  no- 
thing of  jeering  or  unreafonable  feverity  fell  from 
him.  He  alfo  examined  the  witneffes  in  the  foftefl 
manner,  taking  care  that  they  fhould  be  put  under  no 
confufion,  which  might  diforder  their  memory :  and 
he  fummed  all  the  evidence  fo  equally  when  he 
charged  the  jury,  that  the  criminals  themfelves  never 
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complained  of  him.  When  it  came  to  him  to  give 
ientence,  he  did  it  with  that  compofednels  and  de- 
cency, and  his  fpeeches  to  the  prifoners,  direfting  them 
to  prepare  for  death,  were  fo  weighty,  fo  free  of  all 
affedtation,  and  fo  ferious  and  devout,  that  many  loved 
to  go  to  the  trials  when  he  fat  judge,  to  be  edified 
by  his  fpeeches  and  behaviour  in  them,  and  ufed  to 
lay,  *  they  heard  very  few  fuch  fermons/ 

But  though  the  pronouncing  the  fentence  of  death 
was  the  piece  of  his  employment  that  went  moft 
againft  the  grain  with  him;  yet  in  that  he  could 
never  be  mollified  to  any  tendernefs  which  hindered 
juftice.  When  he  was  once  preffed  to  recommend 
fome  (whom  he  had  condemned)  to  his  majefty's  mer- 
cy and  pardon,  he  anfwered,  '  He  could  not  think 
*  they  deferved  a  pardon  whom  he  himfelf  adjudged 
^  to  die :'  fo  that  all  he  would  do  in  that  kind  was  to 
give  the  king  a  true  accoimt  of  the  circumftances  of 
the  faft,  after  which,  his  majefty  was  to  confider  whe- 
ther he  would  interpofe  his  mercy,  or  let  juftice  take 
place. 

His  mercifulnefs  extended  even  to  his  beads ;  for 
when  the  horfes  that  he  had  kept  long  grew  old,  he 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  fold,  or  much  wrought, 
but  ordered  his  men  to  turn  them  loofe  on  his 
grounds,  and  put  them  only  to  eafy  work,  fuch  as  go- 
ing to  market,  and  the  like ;  he  ufed  old  dogs  alfo  with 
the  fame  care :  his  fhepherd  having  one  that  was  be- 
come blind  with  age,  he  intended  to  have  killed  or  loft 
him,  but  the  judge  coming  to  hear  of  it,  made  one  of 
his  fervants  bring  him  home  and  feed  him  till  he  died : 
and  he  was  fcarce  ever  feen  more  angry  than  with  one 
of  his  fervants  for  neglefting  a  bird  that  he  kept,  fo 
.  that  it  died  for  want  of  food. 

He  was  a  great  encourager  of  all  young  perfons 
that  he  faw  followed  their  books  diligently,  to  whom 
he  ufed  to  give  direftions  concerning  the  method  of 
their  .ftudy,  with  a  humanity  and  fweetnefs  that 
wrought  much  on  all  that  came  near  him  :  and  in  a 
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fmiling  pleafant  way  he  would  admonifh  them  if  he 
faw  any  thing  amifs  in  them  :  particularly  if  they  weiit 
too  fine  in  their  clothes,  he  would  tell  them,  '  it  did 

*  not  become  their  profcffion/  He  was  not  pleafed  to 
fee  ftudents  wear  long  perriwigs,  or  attomies  go  with 
fwords ;  fo  that  fuch  young  men  as  would  not  be  per- 
fuaded-to  part  with  thofe  vanities,  when  they  went  to 
him  laid  them  afide,  and  went  as  plain  as  they  could^ 
to  avoid  the  reproof  which  they  knew  they  might 
otherwife  expeft. 

He  was  very  free  and  communicative  in  his  difcourfe, 
which  he  mofl  commonly  fixed  on  fome  good  and 
ufeful  fubjeft,  and  loved,  for  an  hour  or  two  at  night, 
to  be  vifited  by  fome  of  his  friends.  He  neither  faid 
nor  did  any  thing  with  affeftation,  but  ufed  a  fimpli- 
city,  that  was  both  natural  to  himfelf,  and  very  eafy 
to  others ;  and  though  he  never  ftudied  the  modes 
of  civility  or  court  breeding,  yet  he  kftew  not  what  it 
was  to  be  rude  or  harfh  with  any,  except  he  were 
impertinently  addrefled  to  in  matters  of  juftice,  theii 
he  would  raife  his  voice  a  little,  and  fo  fhake  off  thofe 
importunities. 

In  his  furniture,  and  the  fervice  of  his  table,  and 
way  of  living,  he  liked  the  old  plainnefs  fo  wellj  that 
as  he  would  fet  up  none  of  the  new  fafhions,  fo  he 
rather  affefted  a  coarfenefs  in  the  ufe  of  the  old  ones ; 
which  was  more  the  effeft  of  his  philofophy  than  dif- 
pofition,  for  he  loved  fine  things  too  much  at  firft. 
He  was  always  of  an  equal  temper,  rather  chearful 
than  merry.  Many  wondered  to  fee  the  evennefs  of 
his  deportment  in  fome  very  fad  paffages  of  his  life. 

Having  loft  one  of  his  fons,  the  manner  of  whofe 
death  had  fome  grievous  circumftances  in  it,  one 
coming   to  fee   him  and   condole,  he  faid    to  him, 

*  Thofe  were  the  effeds  of  living  long,  fuch  muft  look 

*  to  fee  many  fad  and  unacceptable  things  ;*  and  hav- 
ing faid  that,  he  went  to  other  difcourfes,  with  his 
ordinary  freedom  of  mind  ;  for  though  he  had  a 
temper  fo  tender,  that  fad  things  were  apt  enough  to 

make 
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make  deep  impreffions  upon  him,  yet  the  regard  he 
had  to  the  wifdom  and  providence  of  God,  and  the 
juft  eftimate  he  made  of  external  things,  did  to  admira- 
tion maintain  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind ;  and  he  gave 
no  occafion,  by  idlenefs,  or  melancholy,  to  corrupt  his 
'  fpirit,  but  by  the  perpetual  bent  of  his  thoughts,  he 
knew  well  how  to  divert  them  from  being  oppreffed 
with  the  exceffes  of  forrow. 

He  had  a  generous  and  noble  idea  of  God  in  his 
mind,  and  this  he  found  did  above  all  other  confi- 
derations  preferve  his  quiet.  And  indeed  that  was 
fo  well  eftablifhed  in  him,  that  no  accidents,  how  fud- 
den  foever,  were  obferved  to  difcompofe  him ;  of 
which  an  eminent  man  of  that  profeffion  gave  me  this 
inftance.  In  the  year  1666,  an  opinion  did  run  through 
the  nation,  '  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come 
^  that  year.'  This,  whether  fet  on  by  aftrologers,  or 
advanced  by  thofe  who  thought  it  might  have  fome 
relation  to  the  number  of  the  Beaft  in  the  Revelation ^ 
or  promoted  by  men  of  ill  defigns  to  dilturb  the  pub- 
lie  peace,  had  fpread  mightily  among  the  people  > 
and  Judge  Hale  going  that  year  the  weftem  circuit^^ 
it  happened,  that  as  he  was  on  the  bench  at  the  affizes^ 
a  moll  terrible  ftorm  fell  out  very  unexpcftedly,  ac^ 
companied  with  fuch  flaihes  of  lightning  and  claps 
of  thunder,  that  the  like  will  hardly  fall  out  in  an 
age ;  upon  which  a  whifper  or  rumour  run  through 
the  crowd,  '  that  now  the  world  was  to  end,  and  the 
*  day  of  judgment  to  begin,'  and  at  this  there  follow- 
ed a  general  conftemation  in  the  whok  afiembly,  and 
all  men  forgot  the  bu.finefs  they  were  met  about,  and 
betook  themfelves  to  their  prayers  ;  This,  added  ta 
the  horror  raifed  by  the  ftorm,  looked  very  difmally^ 
infomuch  that  my  author,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  re- 
folution  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  confefled  it  made 
a  great  impreffion  on  himfelf.  But  he  told  me,  that 
he  did  ohferve  the  judge  was  not  a  whit  afFefted,  and, 
was  going  on  with  the  bufmefs  of  the  court  in  his  or- 
dinary nxanner  j  fi:on\  which  he  made  this  conclufion^ 
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that  his  thoughts  were  fo  well  fixed,  that  he  believed 
if  the  world  had  been  really  to  end,  it  would  have 
given  him  no  confiderable  difturbance. 

But  I  (hall  now  conclude  all  that  I  (hall  fay  con- 
cerning him,  with  what  one  of  the  greateft  men  of 
the  profeflion  of  the  law  fent  me  as  an  abftraft  of  the 
charafter  he  had  made  of  him,  upon  long  obfervation, 
and  much  converfe  with  him :  It  was  fent  me,  that 
from  thence  with  the  other  materials,  I  might  make 
fuch  a  reprefentation  of  him  to  the  world,  as  he  in- 
deed deferved,  but  I  refolved  not  to  flired  it  out  in 
parcels,  but  to  fet  it  down  entirely  as  it  was  fent  me, 
hoping,  that  as  the  reader  will  be  much  delighted  with 
it,  fo  the  noble  perfon  that  fent  it,  will  not  be  offended 
with  me  for  keeping  it  intire,  and  fetting  it  ih  the 
beft  light  I  could :  It  begins  abruptly,  being  defigned 
to  fupply  the  defeds  of  others,  from  whom  I  had 
earlier  and  more  copious  information. 


^ 


*  He  would  never  be  brought  to  difcourfe  of  public 
matters  in  private  converfation,  but  in  queftions  of  law, 
when  any  young  lawyer  put  a  cafe  to  him,  he  was 
very  communicative,  efpecially  while  he  was  at  the 
bar :  but  when  he  came  to  the  bench,  he  grew  more 
referved,  and  would  never  fuffer  his  opinion  iii  any 
cafe  to  be  known,  till  he  was  obliged  to  declare  it 
judicially ;  and  he  concealed  his  opinion  in  great  cafes 
fo  carefully,  that  the  reft  of  the  judges  in  the  fame 
court  could  never  perceive  it :  his  realbn  was,  becaufe 
every  judge  ought  to  give  fentence  according  to  his 
own  perfuafion  and  confcience,  and  not  to  be  fwayed 
by  any  refpeft  or  deference  to  another  man's  opinion : 
and  by  this  means  it  happened  fometimes,  that  when 
all  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  delivered  their  opi- 
nions, and  agreed  in  their  reafons  and  arguments ; 
yet  he  coming  to  fpeak  laft,  and  differing  in  judgment 
from  them,  hath  expreft  himfelf  with  fo  much  weight 
and  folidity,  that  the  barons  have  immediately  re- 
traced their  votes,  and  concurred  with  him.    He  hath 
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fat  as  a  judge  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  two  of 
them  as  chief,  but  ftili  wherever  he  fat  all  bufinefs 
of  confequence  followed  him,  and  no  man  was  con- 
tent to  fit  down  by  the  judgment  of  any  other  court, 
till  the  cafe  was  brought  before  him,  to  fee  whether 
he  were  of  the  fame  mind ;  and  his  opinion  being 
once  known,  men  did  readily  acquiefce  in  it ;  and  it 
was  very  rarely  feen,  that  any  man  attempted  to 
bring  it  about  again,  and  he  that  did  fo,  did  it  upon 
great  difadvantages,  and  was  always  looked  upon  as  a 
very  contentious  perfon;  fo  that  what  Cicero  fays  of 
Brutus,  did  very  often  happen  to  him,  Eiiam  quos 
contra  ftatuit  aquos  placatofque  dimijit  ^ 

*  Nor  did  men  reverence  his  judgment  and  opinion 
in  courts  of  law  only,  but  his  authority  was  as  great 
in  courts  of  equity,  and  the  fame  refpeft  and  fubmif- 
fion  was  paid  him  there  too  ;  and  this  appeared  not 
only  in  his  own  court  of  equity  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  but  in  the  Chancery  too,  for  thither  he 
was  often  called  to  advife  and  aflift  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, or  lord  keeper,  for  the  time  being ;  and  if  the 
caufe  were  of  difficult  examination,  or  intricated  and 
entangled  with  variety  of  fettlements,  no  man  ever 
fliewed  a  more  clear  and  difcerning  judgment :  If  it 
were  of  great  value,  and  great  perfons  interefted  in  it, 
no  man  fhewed  greater  courage  and  integrity  in  laying 
afide  all  refpefl:  of  perfons.  When  he  came  to  deliver 
his  opinion,  he  always  put  his  difcourfe  into  fuch  a 
method,  that  one  part  of  it  gave  light  to  the  other, 
and  where  the  proceedings  ot  chancery  might  prove 
inconvenient  to^  the  fubject,  he  never  fpared  to  obferve 
and  reprove  them :  And  from  his  obfervations  and  dif- 
courfes,  the  Chancery  hath  taken  occafion  to  eftablifli 
many  of  thofe  rules  by  which  it  governs  itfelf  at  this  day, 

^  He  did  look  upon  Equity  as  a  part  of  the  com^ 
mon  law,  and  one  of  the  grounds  oi  it ;  and  there* 
fore  as  near  as  he  could  he  did  always  reduce  it 
to  certain  rules  and  principles,  that  men  might  ftudy 
H  as  a  fcience,  and  not  think  the  admilniftration  of  i^ 
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had  any  thing  arbitrary  in  it.  Thus  eminent  was  this 
man  in  every  ftation,  and  into  what  court  foever  he 
was  called,  he  quickly  made  it  appear,  that  he  de- 
ferved  the  chief  feat  there. 

'  As  great  a  lawyer  as  he  was,  he  would  never 
fuflfer  the  ftridnefs  of  law  to  prevail  againft  con-, 
fcience ;  as  great  a  chancellor  as  he  was,  he  would 
make  ufe  of  all  the  niceties  and  fubtilties  in  law,  when 
it  tended  to  fupport  right  and  equity.  But  nothing 
was  more  admirable  in  him  than, his  patience:  he  did 
not  afFefl:  the  reputation  of  quicknefs  and  difpatch,  by 
a  hafty  and  captious  hearing  of  the  counfel :  he  would 
bear  with  the  me?uieft,  and  give  every  man  his  full 
fcope,  thinking  it  much  better  to  lofe  time  than  pa- 
tience. In  fumming  up  of  an  evidence  to  a  jury,  he 
would  always  require  the  bar  to  interrupt  him  if  he 
did  miftake,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it  if  he 
did  forget  the  leaft  circumftance.  Some  judges  have 
been  difturbed  at  this  as  a  rudenefs,  which  he  always 
looked  upon  as  a  fervice  and  refped  done  to  him. 

*  His  whole  life  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  continual 
courfe  of  labour  and  induftry,  and  when  he  could; 
borrow  any  time  from  the  public  fervice,  it  was  wholly 
employed  either  in  philofophical  or  divine  meditations^ 
a.nd  even  that  was  a  public  fervice  too  as  it  hath  proved ; 
for  they  have  occafioned  his  writing  of  fuch  treatifes,,^ 
as  are  become  the  choiceft  entertainment  of  wife  and 
good  men,  and  the  world  hath  reafon  to  wifh  that 
more  of  them  \?ere  prir^ted.  He  that  confiders  the  adlive 
part  of  his  life,  ahd^with  what  unwearied  diligence  and 
application  of  mind,  iie  difpatched  all  men's  bufmefs 
which  came  under  his  care,  will  wonder  how  he  could 
find  any  time  for  contemplation :  he  that  confidera 
again  the  various  ftudies  he  paft  through,  and  the 
many  colledUons  and  obfervations  he  hath  made,  may 
as  juftly  wonder  how  he  could  find  any  time  for  aftion  : 
but  no  man  can  wonder  at  the  exemplary  piety  and 
innocence  of  fuch  a  life  fo  fpent  as  this  was,  wherein 
as  he  was  caieful  to  avoid  every  idle  word,  fo  it  is  ma- 
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plfeft  he  never  fpent  an  idle  day.  They  who  come 
far  fhort  of  this  great  man,  will  be  apt  enough  to 
thii^  that  this  is  a  panegyric,  which  indeed  is  a 
hiftory,  and  but  a  little  part  of  that  hiftory  which  was 
with  great  truth  to  be  related  of  him  :  men  who  def- 
pair  of  attaining  fuch  perfe(9;ion,  are  not  willing  to  be-; 
lieve  that  any  man  elfe  did  ever  arrive  at  fuch  a  height. 

*  He  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  the  age,  and  might 
have  had  what  praftice  he  pleafed,  but  though  he  did 
moft  confcientioufly  affeft  the  labours  of  his  profeffion, 
yet  at  the  fame  time  he  defpifed  the  gain  of  it ;  and  of 
thofe  profits  which  he  would  allow  himfclf  to  receive,  he 
always  fet  apart  a  tenth  penny  for  the  poor,  which  he 
ever  difpenfed  with  that  fecrecy,  that  they  who  were  re- 
lieved, feldom  or  never  knew  their  benefaftor.  He  took, 
more  pains  to  avoid  the  honours  and  prefcnnents  of  the 
gQwn,  than  others  do  to  compafs  them.  His  modefty  wa^ 
beyond  all  example,  for  where  fome  men,  who  never 
attained  to  half  his  knowledge,  have  been  puffed  up  with 
a  high  conceit  of  themfelves,  and  have  afFeded  all  occafK 
Dns  of  raifing  their  own  efleem  by  depreciating  other 
men;  he  on  the  contrary  was  the  moft  obliging  man  that 
ever  praftifed  :  if  a  young  gentleman  happened  to  be 
retained  to  argue  a  point  in  law,  where  he  was  on  the 
contrary  fide,  he  would  very  often  mend  the  objeftions 
i^hen  he  came  to  repeat  them,  and  always  commend 
the  gentleman  if  there  were  room  for  it,  and  one  good 
word  of  his  was  of  more  advantage  to  a  young  man, 
than  all  the  favour  of  the  Court  could  be/ 

Having  thus  far  purfued  his  Hiftory  and  Charafter, 
in  the  public  and  exemplary  parts  of  his  life,  without 
interrupting  the  thread  of  the  relation  with  what  was 
private  and  domeftic,  I  ftiall  conclude  \^th  a  ftiort 
account  of  thefe. 

He  was  twice  married ;  his  firft  wife  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  of  Faly,  in  Berkfliire, 
grandchild  to  Sir  Francis  Moore,  ferjeant  at  law  ;  by 
her  he  had  ten  children,  the  four  iirft  died  young,  the 
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ether  fix  lived  to  be  all  married ;  and  he  outlived  them 
all  except  his  eldeft  daughter  and  his  youngeft  fon, 
who  are  yet  alive. 

His  eldeft  fon  Robert  married  Frances  the  daugh* 
ler  of  Sir  Francis  Chock,  of  Avington  in  Berkfliire ; 
and  they  both  dying  in  a  little  time  one  after  another^ 
left  five  children,  two  fons,  Matthew  and  Gabriel, 
and  three  daughters,  Ann,  Mary,  and  Frances  ;  and  by 
the  Judge's  advice,  they  both  made  him  their  executor; 
io  he  took  his  grandchildren  into  |his  own  care,  and 
among  them  he  left  his  eftate. 

His  fecond  fon  Matthew  married  Anne  the 
daughter  of  Mr, .  Matthew  Simmonds,  of  Hilfley,  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  who  died  foon  after,  and  left  one  fon 
behind  him,  named  Matthew, 

His  third  fon  Thomas  married  Rebecca  the  daugh- 
ter of  ChriRian  le  Brune,  a  Dutch  merchant,  and  died 
without  iffue.. 

His  fourth  fon  Edward  married  Mary  the  daughter 
of  Edmund  Goodyere,  Efq.  of  Heythorp,  in  0:rfbrd- 
ihire,  and  flill  lives  j  he  has  two  fons,  and  three 
daughters. 

His  eldeft  daughter  Mary  was  married  to  Edward  Al- 
derly,  fon  of  Edward  Alderly,  of  Innifliannon,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland  ;  who  dying,  left  her  with 
two  fons  and  three  daughters ;  fhe  is  fince  married  to 
Edward  Stephens,  fon  to  Edward  Stephens,  Efq.  of 
Cherington,  in  Gloucefterfhire.  His  youngeft  daughter 
Elizabteh  was  married  to  Edward  Webb,  Efq.  barrifter 
atlaw ;  fhedied,]leavingtwochildren,afonand'adaughter. 

His  fecond  wife  was  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Mr, 
Jofeph  Biftiop,  of  Faly,  in  Berkfliire,  by  whom  he 
had  no  children  j  he  gives  her  a  great  charafker  in  his 
will,  as  a  moft  dutiful,  faithful,  and  loving  wife;, 
and  therefore  trufted  the  breeding  of  his  grandchildren 
to  her  care,  and  left  her  one  of  his  executors,  to  whom 
he  joined  Sir  Robert  Jenkinfon  and  Mr.  Gibbon.  So 
^uch  may  fufHce  of  thofe  defcended  from  him. 

In  after-times,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  it  will 

be 
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be  reckoned  no  fmall  honour  to  derive  from  him: 
and  this  has  made  me  more  particular  in  reckoning  up 
his  iffue.  I  fhall  next  give  an  account  of  the  iffues  of 
his  mind,  his  Books,  that  are  either  printed,  or  remain 
in  manufcript ;  for  the  laft  of  thefe  by  his  will  he  has 
forbid  the  printing  of  any  of  them  after  his  death,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  he  fhould  give  order  for  in  his  life :  but 
he  feems  to  have  changed  his  mind  afterwards,  and 
to  have  left  it  to  the  difcretion  of  his  executors  which 
of  them  might  be  printed ;  for  though  he  does  not 
exprefs  that,  yet  he  ordered  by  a  codicil,  *  that  if 

*  any  book  of  his  writing,  as  well  touching  the  com- 

*  mon  law,  as  other  fubjefts,  fhould  be  printed,  then 

*  what    fhould   be    given   for   the  confideration    rf 

*  the    copy,    fhould  be  divided   into   ten    fhares,  of 

*  which  he  appointed  feven  to   go  among   his  fer- 

*  vants,  and  three  to  thofe  who  had  copied   them 

*  out,  and  were  to  look  after  the  imprefTions/  The 
reafoti,  as  I  have  underftood  it,  that  made  him  fo 
unwilling  to  have  any  of  his  works  printed  after 
his  death,  was,  '  that  he  apprehended  in  the  licenfing 

*  them,*  (which  was  neceffary  before  any  book  could 
be  lawfully  printed,  by  a  law  then  in  force,  but  lince 
his  death  determined)  '  fome  things  might  have  beeli 

*  fhruck  out,  or  altered ;'  which  he  had  obferved,  not 
without  fome  indignation,  had  been  done  to  a  part  of 
the  reports  of  one  whom  he  had  much  efleemed, 

*  This,  in  matters  of  law,*  he  faid,  *  might  prove 

*  to  be  of  fuch   mifchievous   confequence,   that  hfr 

*  thereupon  refolved  none  of  his  writings  fhould  be 

*  at  the  mercy  of  licenfersj*  and  therefore  becaufe 
he  was  not  fure  that  they  fhould  be  publifhed  without 
expurgations  or  interpolations,  he  *  forbade  the  printing 

*  any  of  them  ;*  in  which  he  afterwards  made  fome 
alteration,  at  leaft  he  gave  occafion  by  his  codicil 
to  infer  that  he  had  altered  his  mind. 

This  I  have  the  more  fully  explained,  that  his  laft 
will  may  be  no  way  mifunderftood,  and  th^t  his  wor- 
thy executors,  and  his  hopeful  grandchildren,  may  not 

conclude 
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conclude  themfelves  to  be  under  an  indifpenlable 
obligation,  of  depriving  the  public  of  his  excellent 
writings. 


A  Catalogue  of  all  his  Books  that  are  Printed,  and  are  to  de  sold 
by  JVilUam  Shroivsbury,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  in  Duke- 
Lane. 

1 .  X  HE  Primitive  Originatron  of  Mankind,  considered  and  cxr 
amined  according  to  the  Light  of  Nature.  Fol. 

2.  Conteoiplations  Moral  and  Divine,  Part  1.  Octavo. 

3.  Contemplations  Moral  and  Divine,  Part  2. 

4.  Difficiles  Nugae,  or  Observations  touching  the  Torricellian 
Experiment,  and  the  various  Solutions  of  the  same,,  especisilly 
touching  the  Weight  and  Elasticity  of  Air.  Octavo. 

5.  An  Essay  touching  the  Gravitation,  or  Non-Grayitation,  of 
fluid  Bodies,  and  the  Reasons  thereof.     Octavo. 

0.  Observations  touching  the  Principles  of  Natural  Motions,  and, 

especially  touching  Rarefaction    and  Condensation  f   together 

-with  a  reply  to  certain  remarks  touching   the  Gravitation  of 

Fluids.     Octavo. 
7»  The  Life  and  Death  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  written  by  his 

Contemporary  and  Acquaintance,  Cornelius  Nepos,  translatad. 

out  of  his  Fragments ;    together  with  Observations,  Political 

and  Moral,  thereupon.     Octavo. 
8.  Fleas  of  the  Crown,  or  a  MethQdical  Summary  of  the  Frin-v 

cipal  Matters  relating  Xp  that  subject.    Octavo, 


MANUSCRIPTS  OF  HIS  NOT  YET  PUBLISHED. 

1.  Concerning  the  Secondary  Origination  of  Mankind.    Fol. 

2.  Concerning  Religion,  5  vol.  in  Fol.  viz. 

1 .  De  Deo.  Vox  Metaphysica,  pars  1 .  &:  2. 

2.  Pars  3.  Vox  Naturae,  Providentiae,  Ethicae,  Conscientiat; 

3.  Liber  sextus,  septimus,  octavus. 

4.  Pars  9.     Concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  their  Evidence 
and  Authority. 

5.  Concerning  the  truth  of  the  H.  Scriptures,  and  tlie  Evi^ 
dences  thereof. 

3  Of  Policy  in  Matters  of  Religion.  Fol. 

4.  De  Anima,  to  Mr.  B.    Fol. 

5.  De  Anima,  Transactions  between  him  and  Mr.  B.    Fol. 

6.  Tentamina,  de  Ortu,  Natura  &  launortalitate  Animae.  Pol. 

7.  Mjign. 
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^.  Magnetlsmus  Magncticus.  Fol. 
«.  Magnetismus  Physicus.     FoL 
9.  Magnetismus  Divlnus. 

10.  De  Generatione  Animaliutn  &  Vegetabilium,   Fol.  Lat 

1 1.  Of  the  Law  of  Nature.  Fol. 

12.  A  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grandchildren.     Quarto. 

13.  Hacita  Coronae.  7  vol.  Fol. 

i4.  Preparatory  Notes  concerning  the  Right  of  tlie  Crown.  Fol. 

15.  Inccpta  de  Juribus  Coronae.  Fol. 

16.  De  Prerogativa  Regis.  Fol. 

1 7.  Preparatory  Notes  touching  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  2  vol. 

Quarto. 
18    Of  tiie  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Quarto> 

19.  Of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty. 

20.  Touching  Ports  and  Customs.  Fol. 

!ll.  Of  the  Right  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Arms  tlicreof,  and  Custom, 

Fol. 

22.  Cncerning  the  Advancement  of  Trade.     Quarto. 

•23.  Of  Sheriffs  Accounts.     Fol. 

24.  Copies  of  Evidences.    Fol. 

25.  Mr.  Selden's  Discourses.     Octavo. 
:26.  £xcerpta  ex  Schedis  Seldcnianis. 

27.  Journal  of  the  18  and  21  Jacobi  Regis.    Quarto. 

28,  Great  Conimon  place  Book  of  Reports  or  Cases  in  the  Law, 

in  Law  Frenth.  Fol. 

In  Bundles. 

On  Quod  tibi  fieri,  &c.     Matth.  vii.  12. 

Touching  Punishments,  in  relation  to  the  Sociniau  Coii^rovcvsj* 

Policies  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Concerning  the  Laws  of  England. 

Of  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws  of  England, 

1  buching  Provision  for  the  Poor. 

Upon  Mr.  Hobbs  his  Manuscript. 

Concerning  the  Time  of  the  Abolition  of  tlie  Jewish  Law5. 

In  Quarto. 

Quod  sit  Deus. 

Of  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Soul  and  Body  after  Dciitli. 
Notes  concerning  Matters  of  Law. 
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To  these  I  shall  add  the  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  whkh  ke 
left  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  lAncolri s-Inu,  with  that  pwrt 
of  his  Will  that  concerns  them. 

ITEM,  As  a  testimony  of  my  honour  and  respect  to  the  Society 
of  Lincoln's-Inn,  where  I  had  the  greatest  part  of  my  education* 
1  give  and  bequeath  to  that  honourable  society  the  several  manu- 
script books,  contained  in  a  sdiedule  annexed  to  my  will :  they 
are  a  treasure  worth  having  and  keeping,  which  I  have  been  near 
forty  years  in  gathering,  with  very  great  industry  and  expencc.  My 
desire  is,  that  they  be  kept  safe,  and  all  together,  in  remembrance 
of  me :  They  were  fit  to  be  bound  in  leather  and  chained,  and  kept 
in  archives :  I  desire  they  may  not  be  lent  out,  or  disposed  of : 
only  if  I  happen  hereafter  to  have  any  of  my  posterity  of  that 
Society,  that  desires  to  transcribe  any  book,  and  give  very  good 
caution  to  restore  it  again  in  a  prefixed  time,  such  as' the  Bench- 
ers of  that  Society  in  council  shall  approve  of  j  then,  and  not 
otherwise,  only  one  book  at  one  time  may  be  lent  out  to  thetn 
by  the  society  5  so  that  there  be  no  more  but  one  book  of  those 
books  abroad  out  of  the  library  at  one  time.  They  are  a  treasore 
that  are  not  fit  for  every  man's  view  x  nor  is  every  man  capable  of 
making  use  of  them :  Only  I  would  have  nothing  of  these  books 
printed,  but  intirely  preserved  together,  for  the  use  of  the  indus- 
trious learned  members  of  that  Society. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Boohs  gw en  hy  Mm  to  Lincoln  s-Inn,  according 

to  the  Schedule  annexed  to  his  Will  : 

PLACITA  de  tempore  Regis  Johannis,  1  vol.  sUchcd. 

Placita  coram  Rege  E.  I.  2  volumes. 

Placita  coram  Rege  E.  II.  3  vol. 

Placita  coram  Rege  E.  III.  3  vol. 

Placita  coram  Rege  R.  II.  1  vol. 

Placita  coram  Rege  H.  IV.  H.  V.  i  \o\. 

Placita  de  Banco,  £.  I.  ab  anno  1.  ad  annum  21,  1  vol. 

Transcripts  of  many  Pleas,  coram  Rege  &  de  Banco  E.  I,  one 

vol. 
The  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer,  styled  Commuuia,  from  1  E.  III.  to 

4a  E.  III.  5  vol. 
Close  Rolls  of  King  John,  verbatim,  of  the  most  material  things, 

1  vol. 
Tlie  principal  Matters  in  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  of  H.  III. 

Transcribed   verbatim,  from  9  H.  III.  to  56  H.  III.   5  vol. 

ve'lum,  marked  K.  L. 
Xlie  principal  Matters  in  the  Close  and  Patent-Rolls,  E.  I.  with 

several  Copies  and  Abstracts  of  Records,  I  vol.  marked  F. 

Along 
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A  long  Book  of  Abstracts  of  Records,  by  me. 

Close  and  Patent  Rolls,  from  1  to  10  £.  III.  and  other  Records  of 

the  time  of  H.  III.  1  vol.  marked  W. 
Close  Rolls  of  15  E.  III.  with  other  Records,  1  vol.  marlaed  N. 
Close  Rt»Us  from  17  to  3S  £.  III.  2  vol. 
Close  and  Patent-Rolls,  from  40  £•  III.  to  50  E.   IIL  I  vol, 

marked  B. 
Close  Rolls  of  E.  II.  with  other  Records,  l  vol.    R. 
Close  and  Patent-Rolls,  and  Charter-Rolls  in  the  time  of  King 

John,  for  the  Clergy,  1  vol. 
A  great  Volume  of  Records  of  several  natures,  G. 
The  Leagues  of  tlie  Kings  of  England,  tempore  E.  I.  K 11.  E.  IIL 

1  voL 
A  Book  of  Ancient  Leagues  and  Military  Provisions,  1.  vol. 
The  Reports  of  Iters,  of  Derby,  Nottingham  and  Bedford,  tran- 
scribed, 1  vol. 
Itinera  Forest  de  Pickering  &  Lancaster,  transcript  ex  Originall, 

1  vol. 
An  ancient  Reading,  very  large  upon  Charta  de  Foresta,  and  of 

the  Forest-Laws. 
The  Transcript  of  the  Iter  Foresta  de  Dean,  i  vol. 
Quo  Worranto  and  Liberties  of  the  County  of  Gloucester,  with 

the  Pleas  of  the  Chateof  Kingswood,  1  vol. 
TVansciipt  of  the  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty,   Laws  of  tiic 

Army,  Impositions  and  several  Honours,  1  vol. 
Records  of  Patents,  Inquisitions,  &c.  of  the  County  of  Leicester, 

1  vol. 
Muster  and  Military  Provisions  of  all  Sorts,  extracted  from  the 

Records,  1  vol. 
Gervasius  Tilburiensis,  or  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer, 

1vol. 
The  King's  Title  to  the  Pre-emption  of  Tin,  a  thin  vol. 
Calendar  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  a  small  vol. 
A  Miscellany  of  divers  Records,  Orders,  and  other  things  of  va- 
rious natures,  marked  E.  1  vol. 
Another  of  the  like  nature  in  leather  cover,  1  vol. 
A  Book  of  divers  Records  and  Things  relating  to  tlie  Clianccrv, 

1  vol. 
Titles  of  Honour  and   Pedigrees,   especially   touching    Clifford, 

1  vol. 
History  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  collected  by  me,  1  vol. 
Certsun  Collections  touching  Titles  of  Honour,  1  vol. 
Copies  of  several  Records  touching  Premunire,  1  vol. 
Extract  of  Commissions  tempore  H.Vll.  IL  Vlll.  R.  and  tbp  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  Alilitary,    between  Ray   and  Ramsey, 
1  vol. 
Petitions  in  Parliament  tempore,  E.  I.  E.  IT.  E.  III.  IT.  IV.  3  vol. 
Summons  of  Parliament,  from  49  H.  III.  to  22  E.  IV.  3  vol. 
The  Parliament-Rolls,  from  the  beginning  of  E.  I.  to  the  end 
of  R.  IIL  in  J9  volumes,  viz,  one  of  f).  1.  one  of  £.  II.  with 

the 
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the  Ordinations ;  two  of  E.  III.  three  of  R.  FT.  two  of  H.  IV* 
two  of  H.  V.  four  of  H.  VL  tlii-ee  of  E.  IV.  one  of  R.  Ill 

all  transcribed  at  large. 

Mr.  £lsing*s  Book>  touching  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  1  yoL 

Noy's  Collection,  touching  the  King's  Supplies,  1  vol.  stitched. 

A  Book  of  various  Collections  out  of  Records  and  Register  of 
Canterbury,  and  Claims  at  the  Coronation  of  R.  II.  1  v<^. 

Transcript  of  Bishop  Usher's  Notes,  principally  concerning  Chro^ 
nology,  3  large  ^'ol. 

A  Transcript  out  of  Doomsday  Book  of  Gloucestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, and  of  some  Pipe- Rolls,  and  old  Accompts  of  tiie 
Customs,  1  vol. 

Extracts  and  Collections  out  of  Records,  touching  Titles' of  Ho- 
nour, 1  vol. 

Extracts  of  Pleas,  Patents  and  Close  Rolls,  tempore  H.  III.  E*  I. 
£.11.  E.  III.  and  some  old  antiquities  of  England,   1  vol. 

Collections  and  Memorials  of  many  Records  and  AntiquitieiSi 
1  vol.  Seldeni. 

Calendar  of  Charters  and  Records  in  the  Tower,  touching  Glou- 
cestershire. 

Collection  of  Notes  and  Records  of  various  natures,  marked  M. 
I  vol.  Seldeni. 

Transcript  of  the  Iters  of  London,  Kent,  Cornwall,   1  vol. 

Extracts  out  of  the  Leg'?r-Books  of  BaltcU,  Evesham>  Wintoiii 
&c.  1  vol.  Seldeni. 

Copies  of  the  principal  Records  in  the  Red-Book,  in  the  Exche* 
quer,   1  vol. 

Extracts  of  Records  and  Treaties,  relating  to  Sea- Affairs,  1  vol. 

Records  touching  Customs,  Ports,  Partition  of  the  Lauds  of 
Gil.  De  Clare,  &c. 

Extract  of  Pleas  in  the  Time  R.  I.  king  John,  E.  I.  &c.   1  voL 

Chartae  Antiquae  in  the  Tower,  transcribed,  in  2  vol. 

Chronological  Remembrances,  extracted  out  of  the  Notes  of 
Bishop  Usher,  \  vol.  stitched. 

Jnquisitionibus  de  Legibus  Walliae,  1  vol. 

Collections,  or  Records,  touching  Knighthood. 

Titles  of  Honour.     Seldeni.   1vol. 

Mathematicks  and  Fortifications,  l  vol. 

Processus  Curiae  Militaris,   1  vol. 

A  Book  of  Honour,  stitched,   1  vol. 

Extracts  out  of  the  Registry  of  Canterbury. 

Copies  of  several  Records  touching  Proceedings  in  the  Military-* 
Court,  1  vol. 

Abstracts  of  Summons  and  Rolls  of  Parliament,  out  of  the  boofe 
of  Dunnelm,  and  some  Records  alphabetically  digested,  1  voL 

Abstracts  of  divers  Records  in  the  office  of  First  Fruits>  1  vol. 
stitched. 

Matlicmatical  and  Astrological  Calculation,  1  vol. 

A  Book 
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A  Book  of  Divinity. 

Two  large  Rq>os]tories  of  Records,  marked  A.  and  B. 

[All  those  abpve  are  in  fdio.] 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Forests  of  Windsor,  Dean  and  Essex,  in 
quarto,  1  vol. 

[Those  that  follow,  are  most  of  them  in  vellum,  or  parchment.] 

Two  Books  of  old  Statutes,  one  ending  H.  VII.  the  other 

2  H.  V.  with  the  suras,  2  vol. 
FrvB  last  years  of  fi»  II.  l  vol. 
Reports  tempore  E.  II.  1  vol. 
The  Year-Book  of  R.  11.  and  slame  others,  1  vol. 
An  old  Chronicle,  from  the  Creation,  to  E.  III.  1  vol. 
A  Mathematical  Book,  especially  of  Optiqucs,  1  vol. 
A  Dutch  Book  of  Geometry  and  Fortification. 
Murti  Benevcnlani  Geometiica,  1  vol. 
Reports  tempore  E.  I.  under  titles,  I  voi. 
An  old  Register,  and  some  Pleas,  1  vol. 
Bemardi  Bratrack  Peregrinatio,  1  vol. 

Iter  Cantii  and  London,  and  some  Reports,  tempore  E.  II.  1  vpl.. 
Reports  tempore  E.  I.  &  E.  II.  1  vol.  » 

Le|er-Book,  Abbatiee  De  Bello. 
Isidori  Opera. 

Liber  Altercationis,  &  Christianae  Philosophiap,  contra  Paganos. 
Historia  Petri  Manducatorii. 
Hornii  Astronomica. 
Historia  Ecclesiae  Dunnelmensis. 
Holandi  Chymica. 
De  Alcbymiae  Scriptoribui. 
Hhsi  Black-Book  of  the  New-Law,  collected  by  me,  and  digested 

jpto  alphabetical  titles,  written  with  my  own  hand,  which  is 

the  original  copy. 

MATTHEW  HALE. 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 
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Thus  lived  and  died  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  renown- 
ed Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  England :  he  had  one  of 
the  bleffings  of  virtue  in  the  highefl.  meafure  of  any 
of  the  age,  that  does  not  always  follow  it,  which 
was,  that  he  was  univerfally  much  valued  and  ad- 
mired by  men  of  all  fides  and  perfuafions :  for  as 
none  could  hate  him  but  for  his  juftice  and  virtues, 
fo  the  great  eftimation  he  was  generally  in,  made 
that  few  durft  undertajce  to  defend  fo  ungrateful  a 
paradox,  as  any  thing  faid  to  leffen  him  would  have 
appeared  to  be.  His  name  is  fcarce  ever  mentioned 
fince  his  death  ^without  particular  accents  of  fingular 
refped.  His  opinion  in  points  of  Law  generally  paffes 
as  an  uncontroulable  authority,  and  is  often  pleaded 
in  all  the  courts  of  juftice :  and  all  that  knew  him 
well,  do  ftiU  fpeak  of  him  as  one  of  the  perfefteft 
patterns  of  religion  and  virtue  they  ever  faw. 

The  commendations  given  him  by  all  forts  of  peo^ 
pie  are  fuch,  that  I  can  hardly  come  under  the 
cenfures  of  this  age  for  any  thing  I  have  faid  con- 
cerning him  ;  yet  if  this  book  lives  to  after-times,'  it 
will  be  looked  on  perhaps  as  a  pifture,  drawn  more 
according  to  fancy  and  invention,  than  after  the  life  j 
if  it  were  not  that  thofe  who  knew  him  well,  efta- 
blifliing  its  credit  in  the.  prefent  age,  will  make  it 
pafs  down  to  the  next  with  a  clearer  authority. 

I  fliall  purfue  his  praife  no  further  in  my  own 
words,  but  Ihall  add  what  the  prefent  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England  faid  concerning  him,  when  he 
delivered  the  commiffion  to  the  lord  chief  juftice 
Rainsford,  who  fucceeded  him  in  that  office,  which 
he  began  in  this  manner : 

'  1  he  vacancy  of  the  feat  of  the  chief  juftice  of 
*  this  courtj  and  thj^t.by  a  way  and  means  fo  unufual. 
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as  the  refignadon  of  him  that  lately  held  it ;  and 
this  too  proceeding  fronj  fo  deplorable  a  caufe,  as 
the  infirmity  of  that  body  which  began  to  forfake 
the  ableft  mind  that  ever  prefided  here,  hath  filled 
the  kingdom  with  lamentations,  and  given  the  King 
many  and  penfive  thoughts  how  to  fupply   that 
vacancy  again/     And  a  little  after,  fpeaking  to  his 
fuccefTor,  he  faid,  '  the  very  labours  of  the  place, 
and  that  weight  and  fatigue  of  bufinefs  which  at- 
tends it,  are  no  fmall  difcouragements ;  for  what 
(houlders  may  not  juftly  fear  that  burthen,  which 
made  him  ftoop  that  went  before  you  ?  Yet,  I  con- 
fefe  you  have  a  greater  difcouragement  than  the 
mere  burthen  of  your  place,  and  that  is  the  inimit- 
able example  of  your  laft  predeceffor :   Onerofum  eft 
Juccedere  bono  principi  ^  was  the  faying  of  him  in  the 
panegyric :  and  you  will  find  it  fo  too,  that  are  to 
fucceed  fuch  a  chief  juftice,  of  fo  indefatigable  an 
induftry,    fo  invincible  a  patience,  fo   exemplary 
an  integrity,  and  fo  magnanimous  a  contempt  of 
worldly  things,  without  which  no  man  can  be  truly 
great ;  and  to  all  this,  a  man  that  was  fo  abfolute  a 
mlafter  of  the  fcience  of  the  law,  and  even  of  the  moll 
abftrufe  and  hidden  parts  of  it,  that  one  may  truly 
fey  of  his  knowledge  in  the  law,  what  St.  Auftin  faid 
of  St.  Hierome's  knowledge  in  divinity,  !^od  Hiero* 
nimus  nejcivit^  nullus  mortalium  unquamfcivit^.   And 
therefore  the  king  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  part 
with  fo  great  a  man,  till  he  had  placed  upon  him  all 
the  marks  of  boimty  and  efteem  which  liis  retired 

*  and  weak  condition  was  capable  of/ 

To  this  high  charafter,  in  which  the  expreflions,  as 
they  well  become  the  eloquence  of  him  who  pronounc- 
ed them,  fo  they  do  agree  exaftly  to  the  fubj^tt,  with- 
out the  abatements  that  are  often  to  be  made  for  rhe* 
toric.  I  Ihall  add  that  part  of  the  lord  chief  juftice's 
anfwer,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  his  predeceflbr, 

^  A  perfon  in  whom  his  eminent  virtues  and 

*  deep  learning  have  long  managed  a  conteft  for  tlie 

*  It  U  ai  troublesome  task  to  succeed  a  virtuous  prince. 
J  Wbat  Jerome  wai  iguorant  oft  no  mjaox  ^\ei  Vafcvi. 
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fuperibrity,  which  is  not  decided  to  this  day ;  Ht't 
will  it  ever  be  determined,  I  fixj^fe,  which  ftiall 
get  the  upper  hand :  A  perfon  that  has  fate  in  thi^ 
court  thefe  many  years,  of  whofe  actions  there  I 
have  betn  ah  eye  and  eir-witnefe,  that  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  learning  always  charmed  his  auditors  to 
reverence  and  attention  :  A  perfon  of  whom  I  think 
I  may  boldly  fay,  that  as  former  times  cannot  fliew 
any  fuperior  to  him,  fo  I  am  confident  fucceed- 
ing  and  future  times  will  never  (hew  any  equal. 
Thefe  confiderarions,  heightened  by  what  I  hav^ 
heard  from  your  lordfhip  concerning  him,  ms^de  me 
anxious  and  doubtful,  and  put  me  to  a  (land,  bow 
I  fliould  fucceed  fo  able,  fo  good,  and  fo.  great  a 
man :  It  doth  very  much  trouble  me,  th^t  I,  \ifho  fel 
comparifon  of  him  am  but  like  a  candle  li^hte^. 
in  the  fun-fliine,  or  like  a  glowfworm  at  niid-^day^^ 
fhpuld  fucceed  fo  great  a  p^yfon,  that  is  a,nd  wilt 
be  fo  eminently  famous  to  all  pofterity:  apd  I 
muft  ever  wear  this  motto  in  my  breaft  to  comfQ^ 
me,  and  in  my  aftions  to  excufe  me : 

'  Sequityr^  quamvis  non  passibus  sequis  \^ 

Thus  were  panegyrics  made  upon  him  while  yet 
alive,  in  that  lame  court  of  juftice  which  he  had  fo 
worthily  governed.  As  he  was  honoured  while  he 
lived,  fo-  he  was  much  lamented  when  he  died  :  and 
this  will  ftill  be  acknowledged  as  a  juft  infcription  JFor 
his  memory,  though  his  modefty  forbid"  any  fuch  ta 
be  put  on  his  tombltone  : 

That  he  was  one  Of  the  greatest  pattsrhs 

THIS  AGE  HAS  AFFORDED^  WHETHER  IN  HIS  FBI* 
VATE  DEPORTMENT  AS  A  CHRISTIAN,  OR  IK  HIS 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENTS,  EITHER  AT  THE  BAR  Olk 
ON    THE    BENCH. 

*  lie  folluws  his  Bteps,  though  at  a  distance. 
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JCiVERY  circumftance  which  the  records  oi  antiquity 
can  fumifli  to  develope  the  life  and  chara£ker  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hajue,  muft  be  a  welcome  contribution 
to  him,  whofe  mind  loves  to  dwell  on  images  of  tran- 
fcendant  piety  and  unfullied  vurtue.  This  fhining  or- 
nament of  his  age  had  cultivated,  in  the  latter  period 
of  his  life,  a  clofe  intimacy  with  Richard  Baxter,  a 
perfon  who  ranked  high  amongft  thofe  who  refufed 
to  comply  with  the  Ad  of  Conformity.  Though  our 
learned  judge  was  by  principle  firmly  attached  to  the 
doSrines  and  difcipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
confidered  it  no  inconfiftency  to  allow  a  place  in  his 
efteem  to  this  divine,  who,  to  an  ardent  and  aSedion- 
ate  regs^rd  for  the  interefts  of  praftical  religion,  united 
profound  and  extenfive  learning,  and  an  extraordi* 
nary  penetration  and  acutenefs  of  underftanding.  The 
fame  fpirit  of  Chriftian  courtefy  which  fhone  in  his  de- 
portment through  life,  taught  him,  in  his  focial  inter- 
courfe  with  this  gentleman,  carefully  tg  avoid  thofe 
topics  which  were  likely  to  excite  a  collifion  of  iur. 
guments  without  producing  a  change  of  fentiment ; 
and  feleft  fuch  only  as  might  be  fafely  difcuffed,  and, 
inftead  of  weakening,  were  calculated  to  ftrengthea 
the  bonds  of  £riend£bip,  and  yield  reciprocal  pleafur^ 
and  initru£tion. 

G  S  Th^ 
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The  Editor  flatters  himfelf,  the  perufal  of  the  fol- 
lowing  Notes  will  not  only  prove  interefting  to  the 
reader,  as  they  elucidate  the  charader  of  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  but  will  fuggeft  to  him  one  of  the  moft 
ufeful  and  important  maxims  in  the  life  of  a  Chriftian. 
The  example  of  this  great  man  will  bfe  found,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  inculcate  the  fpirit  of  moderation, 
charity,  and  forbearance ;  and  fumilh  a  praftiaal  com- 
ment on  the  text  of  the  Apoftle,  who  exhorts  us  *  To 
*  honour  all  men,  and  love  the  brotherhood.'  The 
reader  will  learn  to  abjure  and  abhor  the  maxims  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  which  then  fo  powerfully  pre- 
vailed^  Firm,  indeed,  to  his  own  principles,  he  will 
be  ever  r^ady  to  fhew  a  taidemefs  for  the  prejudices 
of  others,  Inftead  of  widening,  he  will  endeavour 
rather  to  heal  the  wounds  of  rehgious  difcord* 

Whoever  perufes  the  hiftory  of  the  Church  in  the 
time  of  the  Ufurpation,  and  contemplates  the  unhappy 
confequences  which  flowed  from  her  divifions,  will 
find  abundant  reafon  to  deplore  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  ofpftte  parties^  by  which  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, in  their  indifcriminate  hoftility  to  each  other, 
that  thofe,  who  were  the  mofl:  diftinguiflied  for  talents, 
learning,  and  piety,  were  often  the  greatefl:  fuflferers. 
The  retaliations  for  the  injuries  which  the  friends  of 
the  Eftabliflied  Church  had  received,  were  deeply  felt 
and  juflily  lamented  in  the  perfon  of  Baxter,  whofe 
eftimable  qualities  and  rare  endowments  muft  make 
every  good  man  wifli  he  bad  efcaped  the  rod  of  per- 
•fecution.  ^ 

The  Church  of  England,  indeed,  revolts  at  the 
•principle.  Her  weapons  are  fpiritual.  Thofe  whom 
j(he  cannot  convince  by  argument,  flie  difdains  to 
fubdue  by  viojence.  Let  us  hope  the  age  of  perfecu- 
tion  is  fled  for  ever;  that  our  eyes  are  open  not 
more  to  its  impiety  than  its  impolicy.  We  live  in 
times  when  the  real  friends  of  religion  and  virtue 
have  more  reafon  than  ever  to  overlook  their  diflfer- 
ences  in  fpeculative  opinions,  and  unite  together  in 
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ftemming  the  torrent  of  vice  and  infidelity  which  is 
ready  to  overwhelm  us.  Our  political  (ituation  more- 
over demands  of  every  true  patriot  thefe  facrifices, 
and  the  promotion  of  Chriftian  unity,  love,  and  con- 
cord. 

May  the  bright  example  and  inftrudive  writings  of 
this  pattern  of  Chriftian  moderation  produce,  amongft 
the  profeffors  of  Chriftianity,  the  happy  effeft  of  ex- 
tirpating from  their  hearts  the  paffions  or  religious  ran- 
cour and  animofity,  and  diffufmg  the  fpirit  of  univer- 
ial  peace  and  comprehenfive  good«T;^ll  to  men. 
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RICHARD   BAXTER, 

At  the  request  of  Edward  Stephens,  Esq,   PuMisker  qf  his 
Contemplations,  and  his  familiar  Friend, 


/ 


TO    THE    READER. 

Since  the  hiftory  of  Judge  Hale's  life  is  publifhed 
(written  by  Dr.  Burnet  very  well)  fome  men  have 
thought,  that  becaufe  my  familiarity  with  him  was 
known,  and  the  laft  time  of-  a  man's  life  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  his  matured  judgment,  time,  ftudy,  and  ex* 
perience  correding  former  over-fights ;  and  this  great 
man,  who  was  moft  diligently  and  thirftily  learning 
to  the  laft,  was  like  to  be  ftill  wifer,  the  notice  that  I 
had  of  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  fhould  not 
be  omitted. 

I  was  never  acquainted  with  him  till  1667,  and 
therefore  have  nothing  to  fay  of  the  former  part  of 
his  life ;  nor  of  the  latter,  as  to  any  public  aflfairs,  but 
only  of  what  our  familiar  converfe  acquainted  me  :  but 
the  vifible  effefts  made  me  wonder  at  the  induftry 
and  unwearied  labours  of  his  former  life.  Befides  the 
four  volumes  againll  Atheiihi  and  Infidelity^  in  folio^ 

whick 
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whicli  1  after  mention,  when  I  was  defired  to  borrow 
a  manufcript  of  his  law  colle£tions,  he  fhewed  me,  as 
I  remember,  about  two  and  thirty  folios,  and  told  me 
he  had  no  other  on  that  fubjeft,  (coUeftions  out  of 
the  Tower  records,  &c.)  and  that  the  amanuenfis'  work 
that  wrote  them,  coft  him  a  thoufand  pounds.  He 
was  fo  fet  on  ftudy,  that  he  refolvedly  avoided  all 
neceflary  diverfions,  and  fo  little  valued  either  gran- 
deur, wealth,  or  any  worldly  vanity,  that  he  avoided 
them  to  that  notable  degree,  which  incompetent 
judges  took  to  be  an  excefs.  His  habit  was  fo  coarfe 
and  plain,  that  I,  who  am  thought  guilty  of  a  culpa- 
ble negled  therein,  have  been  bold  to  defire  him  to 
lay  by  fome  things  which  feemed  too  homely.  The 
houfe  which  I  furrendered  to  him,  and  wherein  he 
lived  at  Aflon,  was  indeed  well  fituated,  but  very 
fmall,  and  fo  far  below  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  men 
of  his  rank,  as  that  divers  farmers  thereabouts  had 
better ;  but  it  pleafed  him.  Many  cenfured  him  for 
choofing  his  laft  wife  below  his  quality :  but  the  good 
man  more  regarded  his  own  daily  comfort  than  men's 
thoughts  and  talk.  As  far  as  I  could  difcem,  he 
chofe  one  very  fuitable  to  his  ends  ;  one  of  his  own 
judgment  and  temper,  prudent  and  loving,  and  fit  to 
-pleafe  him,  and  that  would  not  draw  on  him  the 
trouble  ^of  much  acquaintance  and  relations.  His 
houfekeeping  was  according  to  the  reft,  like  his  eftate 
and  mind,  but  not  like  his  place  and  honour  :  for  he 
refolved  never  to  grafp  at  riches,  nor  take  great  fees, 
but  would  refufe  what  ijfiany  others  thought  too  little. 
I  wondered  when  he  told  me  how  fmall  his  eftate 
was,  after  fuch  ways  of  getting  as  were  before  him  : 
but  as  he  had  little,  and  defired  little,  fo  he  was  con- 
tent  with  little,  and  fuited  his  dwelling,  table,  and  re^ 
tinae  thereto.  He  greatly  fhunned  the  vifits  of  many, 
'  or  great  perfons,  that  came  not  to  him  on  neceffary 
buimefs,  becaufe  all  his  hours  were  precious  to  him, 
and  therefore  he  contrived  the  avoiding  of  them,  and 
the  free  enjoyment  of  his  beloved  privacy. 

I  rauft 
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I  mufl  Tvith  a  glad  iremembrance  acknowledge^.that 
while  we  were  fo  iinfuitable  in  places  and  worthy  yet 
fome  fuitablenefs  of  judgment  and  difpofitidti  Inade 
'our  frequent  converfe  pleaiing  to  us  both.  The  laft 
time  but  one  that  I  was  at  his  houfe,  he  made  me 
lodge  there,  and  in  the  morning  inviting  me  to  more 
frequent  vifits,  faid.  No  man  fliail  be  more  welcome  ;, 
and  he  was  no  diffembler.  To  fignify  his  love,  he 
put  my  name  as  a  legatee  in  his  will,  bequeathing  me 
forty  {hillings.  Mr.  Stephens  gave  me  two  manu« 
fcripts,  as  appointed  by  him  for  me,  declaring  his 
judgment  of  our  Church  contentions  and  their  cure 
(aftermentioned).  Though  they  are  imperfefl:,  as 
written  on  the  fame  quefUon  at  feveral  times,  I  had  a 
great  m'nd  to  print  them,  to  try  whether  the  commoa 
reverence  of  the  author  would  cool  any  of  our  con^ 
tentious  clergy :  but  hearing  that  there  was  a  reftraint 
in  his  will,  I  took  out  part  of  a  copy,  in  which  I  find 
thefe  words,  '  I  do  exprefsly  declare,  that  I  will  have 
^  nothing  of  my  writings  printed  after  my  death, 

*  but  only  fuch  as  I  fliall  in  my  life-time  deliver  out 

*  to  be  printed.'  And  not  having  received  this  in 
his  life-time,  nor  to  be  printed  in  exprefs  terms,  I  am 
afraid  of  crofling  the  will  of  the  dead,  though  he  or-. 
dered  them  for  me. 

It  fhewed  his  mean  eftate  as  to  riches,  that  in  his 
will  he  is  put  to  diftribute  the  profits  of  a  book  or  two, 
when  printed,  among  his  friends  and  fervants.  Alas ! 
we  that  are  great  lofers  by  printing,  know  that  it 
muit  be  a  fm^l  gain  that  muft  thus  accrue  to  them. 
Doubtlefs,  if  the  lord  chief  jufUce  Hale  had  gathered 
money  as  other  lawyers  do  that  had  lefs  advantage,  as 
Jhe  wanted  not  will,  fo  he  would  not  have  wanted 
power  to  have  left  them  for  greater  legacies.  But 
the  fervants  of  a  felf-denying  mortified  matter,  muft 
•be  content  to  fuffer  by  his  vntues,  which  yet,  if  they 
imitate  him,  will  turn  to  thdr  final  gain. 

God  made  him  a  public  good,  which  is  more  than 
to  get  riches.    His  great  judgment  and  known  inte« 

grity. 
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r'ty,  commanded  refped  from  thofe  that  knew  him  ; 
diat  I  verily  think,  that  no  one  fubjed  lince  the 
days  that  hiftory  hath  notified  the  affairs  of  England 
to  us,  went  off"  the  ftage  with  greater  and  more  uni- 
verlal  love  and  honour  (and  what  honour  without 
lore  is,  I  underftand  not}.  I  remember  when  his 
fucceflbr,  the  lord  chief  jufUce  Rainsford,  falling 
into  fome  melancholy,  came  and  fent  to  me  for  Ibme 
advice ;  he  did  it  as  he  faid  becaufe  Judge  Hale  defired 
him  fo  to  do ;  and  expreffed  fo  great  refped  to  his 
judgment  and  writings,  as  I  perceived  much  prevailed 
\jnth  him.  And  many  have  profited  by  his  Contem- 
plations, who  would  never  have  read  them  had  they 
been  written  by  fuch  a  one  as  I.  Yet  among  all  h» 
books  and  difcourfes,  I  never  knew  of  thefe  until  he 
was  dead. 

His  rdblution  for  juflice  was  fo  great,  that  I  am 
periiiaded,  that  no  wealth  nor  honour  would  have  hired 
lum  knowingly  to  do  one  unjufl  aft. 

And  though  he  left  us  in  forrow,  I  cannot  but 
acknowledge  it  a  great  mercy  to  him  to  be  takea 
away  when  he  was.  Alas!  what  would  the  good 
man  have  done,  if  he  had  been  put  by  plotters,  and 
traitors,  and  fwearers,  and  forfwearers,  upon  all  that 
his  fucceflbrs  have  been  put  to  ?  In  likelihood,  even 
all  his  great  wifdom  and  fincerity  could  never  have 
got  him  through  fuch  a  wildemefs  of  thorns,  and 
briars,  and  wild  beafts,  without  tearing  in  pieces  his 
entire  reputation,  if  he  had  never  fo  well  fecured  his 
confcience.  O !  how  feafonably  did  he  avoid  the  tem- 
peft,  and  go  to  Chrift. 

And  fo  have  fo  many  excellent  perfons  fince  then, 
^md  efpecially  within  the  fpace  of  one  year,  as  may 
well  make  England  tremble  at  the  prognoftic,  that 
the  righteous  are  taken  as  from  the  evil  to  come. 
And  suas !  what  an  evil  is  it  like  to  be  ?  We  feci  our 
lofe.  We  fear  the  common  danger.  But  what  be- 
Ikver  can  choofe .  but  acknowledge  God's  mercy  to 

them. 
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them,  in  taking  them  up  to  the  world  of  Kgbt,  tatBf 
peace,  and  order,  wheii  confiifion  is  coming  upon 
this  world,  by  darknefs,  malignitv,  perjSdioufiiefe  and 
cruelty.  Some  think  that  the  lait  conflagration  fhall 
turn  tnis  earth  into  hell.  If  fo,  who  would  not  firft 
be  taken  from  it  ?  And  when  it  is  fo  like  to  hell  al- 
ready, who  would  not  rather  be  in  heaven  ? 

Though  fome  miftook  this  man  for  a  mere  pbilo- 
fopher  or  humanift,  that  knew  him  not  within ;  yet 
his  moft  ferious  defcription  of  the  fufFerings  of  Chnft, 
and  his  copious  volumes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture,  Chriftianity,our  Immortality,  and  the  Deity, 
do  prove  fo  much  reality  in  his  faith  and  devotion, 
as  makes  us  pad  doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  reward 
and  glory. 

When  he  found  his  belly  fwell,  his  breath  'and 
ftrength  much  abate,  and  his  face  and  flefh  decay,  he 
cheerfully  received  the  fentence  of  death :  and  though 
Dr.  Gliffon,  by  mere  oximel  fquilliticum^  feemed 
awhile  to  eafe  him,  yet  that  alfo  foon  failed  him  j 
and  he  told  me  he  was  prepared  and  contented  com- 
fortably to  receive  his  change.  And  accordingly  he 
left  us,  and  went  into  his  native  country  of  Gloucef- 
terfliire  to  die,  as  the  hiftory  tells  you. 

Mr.  Edward  Stephens,  being  moft  familiar  with  him, 
told  me  his  purpofe  to  write  his  life,  and  defired  me 
to  draw  up  the  mere  narrative  of  my  fhort  familiarity 
with  him  ;  which  I  did,  as  followeth  :  by  hearing  no 
more  of  him,  caft  it  by  j  but  others  defiring  it,  upon 
the  fight  of  the  publifhed  hiftory  of  his  life  by  Dr. 
Burnet,  I  have  left  it  to  the  difcretion  of  fome  of  themi 
to  do  with  it  what  they  will. 

And  being  half  dead  already  in  thofe  deareft  friends 
who  were  half  myfelf,  am  much  the  more  willing  to 
leave  this  mole-hill  and  prifon  of  earth,  to  be  with 
that  wife  and  blefled  fociety,  who  being  united  to  their 
Head  in  glory,  do  not  envy,  hate,  or  perfecute  each 

other. 
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other,  nor  forfake  God,  nor  (hall  ever  be  forfaken 

by  him. 

R.B. 

Note,  That  this  narrative  was  written  two  years 
before  Dr.  Burnet's ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  he  had  better  information  of  his  manu- 
fcripts,  and  fome  other  circumftances,  than  I. 
But  of  thofe  manufcripts,  direfted  to  me,  about 
the  Soul's  Immortality,  of  which  I  have  the  ori- 
ginals under  his  hand,  and  alfo  of  his  thoughts 
of  the  fubjecks  mentioned  by  me,  from  1671, 
till  he  went  to  die  at  Gloucefterfhire,  I  bad  the 
ftjlleft  notice. 


ADDI- 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

ON  TRX 

UFE  AND  DEATH 

OF 

SIR  MATTHEW  HALE,  KNIGHT. 


TO   MY  WORTHY  FRIEND  MR.  STEPHENS,  THE  PUB- 
I.ISHER   OF   JUDGE    HALE'S    CONTEMPLATIONS. 

SIR9 

Y  ou  defired  me  to  give  you  notice  of  what  I  knew 
in  my  perfonal  converfe  of  the  great  lord  chief  juftice 
of  England,  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  You  have  partly 
made  any  thing  of  mine  unmeet  for  the  fight  of  any 
but  yourfelf  and  his  private  friends  (to  whom  it  is  ufe- 
lefs),  by  your  divulging  thofe  words  of  his  extraordi- 
nary favour  to  me,  which  will  make  it  thought  that  I 
am  partial  in  his  praifes.  And,  indeed,  that  exceffive 
efteem  of  his,  which  you  have  told  men  of,  is  a  di- 
vulging of  his  imperfeftion,  who  did  over-value  fo  un- 
worthy a  perfon  as  I  know  myfelf  to  be. 

I  will  promife  you  to  fay  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
and  judge  of  it  and  ufe  it  as  you  pleafe. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  was  not  long:  and  I 
looked  on  him  as  an  excellent  perfon  ftudied  in  his 
own  way,  which  I  hoped  I  fhould  never  have  occafion 
to  make  much  ufe  of ;  but  I  thought  not  fo  verfedin  our 
matters  as  ourfelves.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  conceit 
by  the  firft  report  I  had  from  him,  which  was  his  wifh 
that  Dr.  Reignolds,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  I,  would  have 
taken  biflioprics,  when  they  were  offered  us  by  the 

lord 
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lord  chancellor,  as  from  the  king,  in  1660  (as  one 
did) ;  I  thought  he  underftood  not  our  cafe,  or  the  true 
ftate  of  Englifh  prelacy.  Many  years  after,  when  I 
lived  at  Afton,  he,  being  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, fuddenly  took  a  houfe  in  the  village.  We 
fat  next  feats  together  at  church  many  weeks ;  but 
neither  did  he  ever  fpeak  to  me,  or  I  to  him.  At 
laft,  my  extraordinary  friend  (to  whom  I  was  more 
beholding  than  I  muft  here  exprefs)  ferjeant  Foun- 
tain, alked  me  why  I  did  not  vifit  the  lord  chief  ba- 
ron ?  I  told  him,  becaufe  I  had  no  reafon  for  it,  be- 
ing a  ftranger  to  him,  •  and  had  fome  againft  it,  viz. 
that  a  judge,  whofe  reputation  was  necefla]  v  to  the 
ends  of  his  office,  fhould  not  be  brought  under  cyurt 
fufpicion  or  difgrace,  by  his  familiarity  mih  a  perfon 
whom  the  interefl  and  diligence  of  fome  prelates  had 
rendered  fo  odious  (as  I  knew  myfelf  to  be  with 
fuch),  I  durft  not  be  fo  injurious  to  him.  The  ferjeant 
anfwered,  it  is  not  meet  for  him  to  come  firfl:  to  you  ; 
I  kno^Y'why  I  fpeak  it;  let  me  entroat  you  to  go  firfl: 
to  him.  In  obedience  to  which  requeft  I  did  it ;  and 
fb  we  entered  into  neighbourly  familiarity.  I  lived 
then  in  a  fmall  houfe,  but  it  had  a  pleafanc  gar- 
den and  backfide,  which  the  honeft  landlord  had  a 
defire  to  fell.  The  judge  had  a  mind  to  th?  houfe  ; 
but  he  would  not  meddle  Vvdth  it  till  he  got  a  flraneer 
to  me  to  come  and  enquire  of  me  whether  I  was  wil- 
ling to  leave  it  ?  I  told  him  I  was  not  only  willing  bac 
defirous,  not  for  my  own  ends,  but  for  my  landlord'^? 
fake^  who  muft  needs  fell  it :  and  fo  he  bought  it,  aiid 
lived  in  that  poor  houfe  till  his  mortal  ficknefs  fent  him 
to  the  place  of  his  interment. 

I  will  truly  tell  you  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
our  converfe.  We  were  oft  together,  and  almoft  all 
our  difcourfe  was  philofophical,  and  efpecially  about 
the  nature  of  fpirits  and  fuperior  regions ;  and  the  na- 
ture, operations,  and  immortality  of  man's  foul.  And 
p.ur  difpofition  and  courfe  of  thoughts  were  in  fuch 

things 
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things  fo  like,  that  I  did  not  much  crofs  the  bent  qf 
his  conference.  He  ftudied  phyfiqs,  and  got  all  new 
or  old  books  of  philofophy  that  he  could  meet  with, 
as  eagerly  as  if  he  had  been  a  boy  at  the  univerfity^ 
Moufnerius  and  Honoratus  Faber  he  defervedly  much 
efteemed ;  but  yet  took  not  the  latter  to  be  without 
fome  miftakes.  Mathematics  he  ftudied  more  than  I 
did,  it  being  a  knowledge  which  he  much  more  efteem*. 
ed  than  I  did,  who  valued  all  knowledge  by  the  great* 
nefs  of  the  benefit  and  neceflity  of  the  ufe ;  and  my 
unfldlfulnefs  in  them  I  acknowledge  my  great  defeft, 
in  which  he  much  excelled.  But  we  were  both  much 
addicted  to  know  and  read  all  the  pretenders  to  more 
than  ordinary  in  phyfics ;  the  Platonifts,  the  Peripa^ 
tetics,  the  Epicureans  (and  efpecially  their  Gaflendus), 
Te{eius,  Campanella,  Patricius,  LuUius,  White,  and 
every  fefl:  that  made  us  any  encouraging  promife^ 
We  neither  of  us  approved  of  all  in  Ariftotle ;  but  he 
valued  him  more  than  I  did.  We  both  greatly  d^^ 
Kked  the  principles  of  Cartefius  and  Gaflendus  (much 
more  of  the  Bruitifts,  Hobbs,  and  Spinofa) ;  efpecially 
their  doftrine  de  mofu,  and  their  obfcuring  or  denying 
nature  itfelf,  even  the  principia  mot  us,  the  virtutes  for^ 
males ^  which  are  the  caufes  of  operations. 

Whenever  we  were  together  he  was  the  fpiing  of 
our  difcourfe  (as  choofing  the  fubjeft)  ;  and  molt  of 
it  ftill  was  of  the  nature  of  fpirits,  and  the  immor-i 
tality,  ftate,  and  operations  of  feparated  fouk,  We 
both  were  confcious  of  human  darknefs,  and  how  mud^ 
of  our  underftandings,  quiet  in  fuch  matters,  muft  be 
fetched  from  our  implicit  truft  in  the  goodnefe  and 
promifes  of  God,  rather  than  from  a  clear  and  fatis. 
iying  conception  of  the  mode  of  feparated  fouls'  ope- 
rations ;  and  how  great  ufe  we  have  herein  of  our  faith 
jn  Jefus  Chrift,  as  he  is  the  undertaker,  mediator,  the 
Lord  and  lover  of  fouls,  and  the  aftual  pofTeflfor  of" 
that  glory.  But  yet  we  thought  that  it  greatly  con-* 
cerned  us  to  fearch,  as  far  sis  Qod  ?illowed  us,  mto  ^ 

matte? 
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WbUXct  of  fo  great  moment ;  and  that  even  fittle  and 
obfcure  profpefts  into  the  heavenly  ftate,  are  more  ear*- 
4^1ent  than  much  and  applauded  knowledge  of  traa- 
£tDiy  things. 

He  was  much  in  urging  difGcuIties  and  objedions.; 
l>ut  you  could  not  tell  by  them  what  was  his  owa 
judgment ;  for,  when  he  was  able  to  anfwer  them 
llimfelf,  he  would  draw  out  another's  anfwer. 

He  was  but  of  a  flow  fpeech,  and  fometlmes  fo  he- 

JGitating,  that  a  flranger  would  have  thought  him  .a 

man  of  low  parts,  that  knew  not  readily  what  to  fay, 

.  though  ready  at  other  times.     But  I  never  faw  Ci* 

icero's  doftrine  de  Oratore  more  verified  in  any  man, 

that  fumifhing  the  mind  with  all  forts  of  knowledge, 

is  the  chief  thing  to  make  an  excellent  orator  \  for, 

Vhen  there  is  abundance  and  cleamefs  of  knowledge 

In  the  mind,  it  will  fumilh  even  a  flow  tongue  to  fpeak 

'  that  which,  by  its  congruence  and  verity,  mail  prevail. 

Such  a  one  never  wants  moving  matter,  nor  an  anfwer 

to  vain  objeftors. 

The  maimer  of  our  converfe  was  as  fuitable  to  lAf 

inclination  as  the  matter  j  for,  whereas  many  bred  in 

Univerfities,  and  called  fcholars,  have  not  the  wit, 

manners,  or  patience  to  hear  thofe  that  they  difcourfe 

^th  fpeak  to  the  end,  but  through  lifl  and  impotency 

taimot  hold,  but  cut  off  a  man's  fpeech  when  they 

liear  any  thing  that  urgeth  them,  before  the  latter  part 

make  tne  former  intelligible  or  flrong  (when  oft  the 

ptooi  and  ufe  is  referved  to  the  end),  liker  fcolds  than 

fcholars ;  as  if  they  commanded  filence  at  the  end  of 

each  fentence  to  him  that  fpeaketh,  or  elfe  would  have 

two  talk  at  once.    I  do  not  remember  that  ever  he 

And  1  did  interrupt  each  other  in  any  difcourfe.     His 

^dom  and  accnfliomed  patience  caufed  him  flill  to 

ftay  for  the  end.     And  though  my  difpofition  have 

too  much  forwardnefs  to  fpeak,  I  had  not  fo  little  wit 

or  manners  as  to  interrupt  him ;  whereby  we  far  better 

.  tmderftood  each  other  than  we  could  have  done  in 

chopping  and  maimed  difcourfe* 

.   Yoii.  I.  K  He 
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Yet  he  yielded  to  me,  that  virtus  feu  vis  vitalify  W 
not  animcd  accidens^  but  the  conceptus  fornmlis Jfiritus^ 
inppormg/ubjtantia  to  be  the  concepttis  fundamentalis  \ 
and  both  together  exprefs  the  effence  of  a  fpirit. 

Every  created  bemg  is  paffive ;  for  recipit  infefluxum 
taufceprim^^.  God  tranfcendeth  our  defining  (kill :  but 
where  there  is  receptivity,  many  ancients  thought  there 
were  fome  pure  fort  of  materiality ;  and  we  fey,  there 
is  receptive  fubftantiality ;  and  who  can  defcribe  the 
diflference  (laying  afide  the  formal  virtues  that  difference 
things)  between  the  higheft  material  fubftance,  and  the 
loweft  fubftance,  called  immaterial  ?     > 

We  were  neither  of  us  fatisfied  with  the  notions  of 
penetrability  and  indivifibility,  as  fufHcient  differences. 
But  the  virtutes  fpecificce  plainly  difference. 

What  latter  thoughts,  a  year  before  he  died,  he  had 
df  thefe  things,  I  know  not  j  but  fome  fay,  that  a  trea» 
tife  of  this  fubjefl:,  the  Soul's  Immortality,  was  his  laft 
finiflied  work  (promifed  in  the  end  of  his  treatife  of 
Man's  Origination) ;  and  if  we  have  the  fight  of  that^ 
it  will  fuller  tell  us  his  judgment. 

One  thing  I  muft  noti^  to  youv  and  to  thofe  that 
have  his  manufcripts,  that  when  I  fent  him  a  fcheme^ 
with  fome  elucidations,  he  wrote  me  on  that,  and  mr 
treatife  of  the  foul,  almoft  a  quire  of  paper  of  animad» 
verfions,  by  which  you  muft  not  conclude  at  all  of  hi» 
own  judgment ;  for  he  profeffed  to  me,  that  he  wrote 
them  to  me  not  as  his  judgment,  but  (as  his  way  was) 
as  the  hardelt  objeflioiis  which  he  would  have  fetis* 
faftion  in.  And  when  I  had  written  him  a  fiill  an« 
fwer  to  all,  and  have  been  oft  lince  with  him,  he  feem* 
ed  fatisfied.  You  will  wrong  him,  therefore,  if  your 
ihould  print  that  written  to  me  as  his  judgment. 

As  to  his  judgment  about  religion,  our  difcourfil 
was  very  fparing  about  controverfies ;  he  thought  not 
fit  to  begin  with  me  about  them,  nor  I  with  him  %  and 
8tt  it  was  in  me,  fo  it  feemed  to  be  in  him,  from  a  coni» 

^  It  receives  a  supply  from  the  First  Causes 

€«t 
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C^t  that  we  were  not  fit  to  pretend  to  add  much  tor 
one  another. 

•  About  matters  of  conformity,  I  could  gladly  have 
known  his  mind  more  fiilly ;  but  I  thought  it  unmeet 
to  put  fuch  queftions  to  a  judge  who  mud  not  fpeak 
againft  the  laws ;  and  he  never  offered  his  judgment 
to  me.  And  I  knew,  that  as  I  was  to  reverence  him 
in  his  own  profeffion,  fo  in  matters  of  my  profeffion 
and  concernment,  he  expefted  not  that  I  fhould  think 
as  he,  beyond  the  reafons  which  he  gave. 

I  muft  fay  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  wealth 
and  honour  of  the  biftiops  was  convenient,  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  refcue  the 
inferior  clergy  from  oppreffion,  and  to  keep  up  the 
honour  of  religion  in  the  world.  But  all  this  on  fup- 
poiition,  that  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  wife  and  good 
men,  or  elfe  it  would  do  as  much  harm.  But  when 
I  afked  him,  whether  great  wealth  and  honour  would 
not  be  moft  eameftly  defired  and  fought  by  the  worft 
of  men,  while  good  men  would  not  feek  them  ?  And 
whether  he  that  was  the  only  fervent  feeker,  was  not 
likelieft  to  obtain  (except  under  fome  rare  extraordi- 
nary prince)  i  And  fo  whether  it  was  not  like  to  entail 
the  office  on  the  worft,  and  to  arm  Chrift's  enemies 
againft  him  to  the  end  of  the  world  (which  a  provifion 
that  had  neither  alluring  nor  much  difcouraging 
temptation,  might  prevent),  he  gave  me  no  anfwer.  I 
have  heard  fome  fay,  if  the  Pope  were  a  good  man, 
what  a  deal  of  good  might  he  do  ?  But  have  Popes, 
therefore,  bleft  the  world  ? 

I  can  truly  fay,  that  he  greatly  lamented  the  neg- 
ligence, and  ill  lives,  and  violence  of  fome  of  the 
clergy ;  and  would  oft  fay,  What  have  they  their  cal- 
ling, honour  and  maintenance  for,  but  to  feek  the 
{nftru£ting  and  faving  of  men's  fouls. 

He  much  lamented,  that  fo  many  worthy  minifters 
were  fUenced,  the  church  weakened,  Papilu  ftrength- 
ened,  the  caufe  of  love  and  piety  greatly  wronged  and 
^undered  by  the  pr$fent  differences  about  conformity. 

U  3  And 
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And  he  hath  told  me  his  judgment,  that  the  only  meatii 
to  heal  us  was,  a  new  aft  of  uniformity,  which  fhould 
neither  leave  all  at  liberty,  nor  impofe  any  thing  un* 
necefl'ary. 

I  had  once  a  full  opportunity  to  try  his  judgment 
far  in  this.  It  pleafed  the  lord  keeper  Bridgman  to 
invite  Dr.  Manton^  and  myfelf  (to  whom  Dr.  Bates,  at 
our  defire,  was  added),  to  treat  with  Dn  Wilkins*  and 

Dr. 

1  Dr.  Manton  wis  the  son  of  Thomas  Manton,  of  Wimpole,  in  Deronsbirey 
ind,  born  at  Lawrence  Lyddiard,  in  Somersetshire.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
1M5,  was  entered  a  servitor  in  Wadham  CoUege,  from  whence  he'  removed, 
p  103Q,  to  Hart  Hall,  and  todt  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  During  hi< 
lesidence  in  this  hall  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  hot-headed  persviu 
Afterwards,  upon  the  turn  of  the  times,  he  assumed  the  office  of  lay  preacher 
mt  CuUiton,  in  Devonshire  \  from  which  place,  having  made  himself  ob- 
iboxious  to  his  diocesan  and  the  royal  party,  he  repaired  to  London,  wherv 
tie  embraced  the  Presbyterian  principles,  and  joined  himself  to  that  pw^« 
The  boldness  of  his  manner,  and  the  floridness  of  his  style,  recommended 
btm,  after  he  had  taken  the  covenant,  to  the  situation  of  minister  of  Stoke 
Kewington,  in  Middlesex,  and  in  1647  to  that  of  preacher  before  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  ihe  Long  Parliament.  When  the  Independents  became  the  popular 
party  he  joined  them,  took  the  oath  called  the  enga^pmentf  and  made  a  flat* 
tering  s{)eech  to  Oliver,  who  appointed  him  his  chaplain  and  one  of  the  triera 
tdr,  as  they  have  been  with  great  propriety  termed,  the  Spatiish  Iw[uisiiort) 
ior  the  approbation  of  godly  preachers. 

In  the  beginning  of  1654,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and 
#ncceeded  his  father-in-law,  Obadiah  Sedgwick,  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul,  Covent* 
Garden,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher  among  the  sectariani* 
Jn  the  year  1 688,  upon  the  inauguration  of  Richard,  Manton  officiated  as 
Chaplain^  and  pronounced  a  blessing  on  his  council,  armies  and  people.  In 
1639,  he  was  constituted  by  parliament  one  of  the  triers  of  Presb3rtenaa 
iministers,  and  in  the  year  following  took  holy  orders  from  Thomas  bishop  oiT 
Galloway.  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  he  wished  the  credit  of  baying 
Contributed  to  it;  and  it  is  probable  from  the  pliancy  of  his  temper  roigbthat* 

Shewn  a  leaning  towards  monarchy  when  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  its  favour* 
ie  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  in  that  quality,  l^ 
virtue  of  his  majesty's  letters,  was  created  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  amongtt 
several  rojralists  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause.of  their  master.  It  was  curiotii 
to  observe,  as  they  sat  in  the  Convocation-house,  the  jolly  round  appeannce 
bf  MantoUy  contrasted  with  the  lean  and  emaciated  looks  of  the  royalists* 
He  refused  the  Liturgy  in  his  church,  for  which  his  parishioners  complained 
to  the  bishop'of  London.  In  the  mean  time,  as  it  was  thought  he  would 
readily  conform,  the  king  designed  to  confer  on  him  a  valuable  deanery,  (as 
he  had  conferred  the  see  of  Norwich  upon  Dr.  Reynolds,  alluded  to  fay  Buk^ 
ter.)  After  mature  dcliberdtion,  however,  whatever  were  his  real  motives^ 
he  both  refused  the  deanery,  and  resigned  his  living  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
mras  published,  though  his  majesty  had  appointed  him  a  commissioner  in  the 
Savoy  conference  respecting  the  Lituigy,  in  the  discharge  of  which  duty  he 
had  taken  considerable  pains.  He  afterwards  set  up  a  meeting  in  CoY«it- 
Garden,  and  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Gate-house.  After  having  passed 
through  a  variety  of  scenes,  and  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  he  died  in 
1677 >  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Stoke  Newington.  Dr.  Bates,  th« 
same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Baxter,  and  was  o&re4  ^^^  '^  deaaety^ 
preached  his  fimcral  sermon,     ffood's  Athen,  Oi:on.  vol.  ii.  p.  446. 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Wilkins,  goldsmith,  of  Oxford,  bom  at  Fawlesly, 
|a  Kortbamptooshixc^  and  educated  in  a  private  school  in  AU-Saints  parish. 
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Jlr.  Barton  *  about  the  terms  of  our  reconciliation  and 
jeftoration  to  our  minifterial  liberty.  After  fome  days 
conference,  .we  came  to  agreement  in  all  things,  a9 
to  the  neceffary  terms.  And  becaufe  Dr.  Wilkins  and 
I  had  fpecial  intimacy  with  Judge  Hale,  we  defired 
.^m  to  draw  it  up  in  the  form  of  an  aft,  which  he  wil- 
lingly did,  and  we  agreed  to  every  word.  But  it 
l^eafed  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  hearing  of  it,  to  begin 
their  next  feffion  with  a  vote,  diat  no  luch  bill  fhoul4 
)be  brought  in ;  aiid  fo  it  died. 

Query.  1.  Whether  after  this  and  other  fuch  agree- 
ment, it  be  ingenuity,  or  fomewhat  elfe,  that  hath 
ever  fince  faid.  We  know  not  what  they  would  have  ? 
And  that  at  once  call  out  to  us,  and  yet  ftridly  forbid 
us  to  tell  them  what  it  is  we  take  for  fm^  and  what  w^ 
defire. 

Oxford.  He  entered  in  New  Inn  in  1(527,  at  thirteen,  but  soon  removed  to 
Magdalen  Hall,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  Arts.  Afterwards  he  entere4 
holy  orders,  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Say,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  Coun^ 
P^atine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Prince  elector  of  the  Empire,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinjued  for  some  time.  At  length  upon  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he 
espoused  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  took  the  covenant.  In  lO 48  was  created 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  put  into  possession  of  the  wardenship  of  Wadham 
(College,  by  the  committee  for  the  reformation  of  the  university,  in  the  rooo^ 
of  a  loyal  person  whom  they  had  ejected.  In  the  next  year  he  was  created 
I)octor  of  Divinity,  and  took  the  engagement,  that  is  io  be  faithful  to  the 
Comrnqtiwealih  of  England,  as  it  woi  thc?i  established  idthoul  a  King,  or  House 
9f  Lords,  In  1656  he  married  the  widow  of  Peter  French,  sometimes  Canon 
of  Qirist  Church,  and  sister  to  Cromwell ;  this  marriage,  however,  being 
CQatrary  to  the  statutes  of  that  college,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
Jhrotector  In  the  year  1659  Richard,  who  succeeded  Oliver,  gave  him  the 
lieadship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  ejected 
IkDm  this  valuable  preferment,  became  preacher  to  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn^ 
•Dd  minister  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Jewry,  in  London  ;  took  again  the  oathS| 
iptpredinto  the  ministry,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Soon  after  he  was  made  Dean  of  Rippon,  and  through  the  interest  of  tha 
0iike  of  Buckingham  was  collated  to  the  see  of-  Chester.  He  died  of  tho 
{tone  in  I67-2,  in  Chancery-lane,  in  Dr.  Tillotson's  house,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Lawrence's  church,  in  the  Jewry.  The  character  which  Burnet  gives 
of  him  is  perhaps  correct ;  were  it  in  our  power  to  exculpate  his  memory 
from  the  charge  of  inconstancy  of  mind  and  unsteadiness  of  principles  :  nor 
nave  we  to  object  fo  the  following  portrait  of  him : — f *  His  universal  insight 
Into  all  parts  of  learning,  his  solid  judgment,  rare  prudence,  and  dexterity  in 
tjly^  niana|;enu;nt  of  worldly  affairs  and  transactions,  universal  chanty,  ii!ge- 
naity,  tamper  and  moderation  of  spirit,  have  left  behind  him  few  equals.** 
food's  .  then.  OxQTL.  vol.  ii.  p.  SOg. 

.  *  He  was  Master  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  after- 
wards Doctor  of  Divinity^,  chaplain  to.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  rector  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  prebend  of  Norwich  in  1667, 
and  at  length  rector  of  Barnes,  Surry.  He  died  in  1687,  and  left  some  dis* 
•oviKSj  which  were  published  by  Dr.  Tillotson^  archl^ihop  of  Canterbury. 

H  4  2,  Whether 
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2.  Whether  it  be  likely,  that  fuch  men  as  Bifliop' 
XVilkins,  and  Dr.  Burton,  and  Judge  Hale,  would 
confent  to  fuch  terms  of  our  concord,  as  fhould  be 
worfe  than  our  prefent  condition  of  divifion  and  com- 
pulfion  is  ?  And  whether  the  maintainers  of  our  di- 
viding impofitions,  be  all  wifer  and  better  men  than 
this  judge  and  that  bifhop  were  ? 

3.  And  whether  it  be  any  diftance  of  opinion,  or 
difficulty  of  bringing  us  to  agreement,  that  keepeth 
England  in  its  fad  divifions,  or  rather  fome  men'* 
opinion,  that  our  unity  itfelf  is  not  defirable,  left  it 
ftrengthen  us  ?  The  cafe  is  plain. 

His  behaviour  in  the  church  was  conformable,  but 
prudent.  He  conftantly  heard  a  curate,  too  low  for 
fuch  an  auditor.  In  common-prayer  he  behaved 
himfelf  as  others,  faving  that,  to  avoid  the  differencing 
of  the  gofpels  from  the  epiflles,  and  the  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jefus,  from  the  names,  Chrifl,  Saviour, 
God,  &c.  he  would  ufe  fome  equality  in  his  geftures, 
and  ftand  up  at  the  reading  of  all  God's  Word  alike. 

I  had  but  one  fear  or  fufpicion  concerning  him, 
ivhich  fince  I  am  affured  was  groundlefs:  I  was 
afraid  left  he  had  been  too  little  for  the  practical  part 
of  religion,  as  to  the  working  of  the  foul  towards  God, 
in  prayer,  meditation,  &c.  becaufe  he  feldom  fpake 
to  me  of  fuch  fubjefts,  nor  of  praflical  books,  or 
fermons ;  but  was  flill  foeaking  of  philofophy,  or  of 
fpirits,  fouls,  the  future  irate,  and  the  nature  of  God, 
But  at  laft  I  underftood  that  his  averfenefs  to  hypocrify 
made  him  purpofely  conceal  the  moft  of  fuch  of  hit 
praftical  thoughts  and  works,  as  the  world  now  findeth 
by  his  Contemplations^  and  other  writings. 

He  told  me  once,  how  God  brought  him  to  a  fixe4 
honour  and  obfervation  of  the  Lord's-day :  that  when 
he  was  young,  being  in  the  weft,  the  ficknefs  or  death 
of  fome  relation  at  London,  made  fome  matter  of  eflate 
to  become  his  concernment,  which  required  his 
hafbiing  to  London|  from  the  weft,  and  he  was  com^ 
iinaoded  to  travel  ou  the  l4ordVday :   but  I  c^uuiqi^ 
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Well  remember  how  many  crofs  accidenfs  befell  him  ia 
his  journey ;  one  horfe  fell  lame,  another  died,  and 
much  more ;  which  ftruck  him  with  fuch  a  fenfe  of 
Divine  rebuke,  as  he  never  forgot. 

When  I  went  out  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  fuc- 

ceeded  me,  I  went  into  a  greater,    over-againft  the 

church-door.     The  town  having  great  need  of  help 

for  their  fouls,  I  preached  between  the  public  fermons 

in  my  houfe,  taking  the  people  with  me  to  the  church 

(to  common  prayer  and  fermon)  morning  and  evening. 

The  judge  told  me  that  he  thought  my  courfe  did  the 

church  much  fervice  ;    and  would  carry  it  fo  refpeft- 

iully  to  me  at  my  door,  that  all  the  people  might  per- 

cdve  his  approbation.      But  Dr.  Reeves  could  not 

bear  it,  but  complained  againft  me ;  and  the'  Biihop 

of  London  caufed  one  Mr.  Roffe,  of  Brainford,  and 

Mr.  Philips,  two  juftices  of  the  peace,    to  fend  their 

warrants  to  apprehend  me.     I  told  the  judge  of  the 

warrant,  but  aiked  him  no  counfel,  nor  he  gave  me 

none ;  but    with  tears  Ihowed  his  forrow    (the  only 

time  that  ever  I  faw  him  weep).     So  I  was  fent  to  the 

common  gaol  for  fix  months,  by  thefe  two  juftices, 

by  the  procurement  of  the  faid  Dr.  Reeves  ^  (his  Ma^ 

jefty*s 

'  His  name  was  Bruno  Reeves,  a  native  of  Dorsetshire,  made  one  af  the 
cleika  in  New  CoUege,  Oxford,  in  16  lo,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  became  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Magdalen  College,  in  1616  \  sooa 
pfter  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  became  a  noted  and  florid  preacher, 
was  victr  of  Stanweli  in  Middlesex,  rector  of  St.  Martins  Vintry,  London, 
chaplain  to  Charles  1.  and  in  I63g  cook  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  his  rectory  was  sequestered  by  the 
Presbyterians,  and  himself  plundered  and  forced  co  fly.  At  length  he  was 
deprived  of  his. vicarage,  and  obliged  to  shift  from  place  to  place.  The  king 
gave  him  the  deanery  of  Chichester,  and  the  mastership  Ci  the  hospital  there, 
though  he  derived  little  or  no  emolument  from  these  situations  till  the  restora- 
tion. About  this  time  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IL 
and  dean  of  Windsor,  to  which  was  annexed  the  deanery  of  Wolverhampton. 
Afterwards  he  became  rector  of  Acton,  scribe  of  the  Order  of  the  Gaiter,  and 
rector  of  Henley  )n  Oxfordshire,  which  Wood  thinks  was  annexed  lo  the 
dean^  of  Windsor,  as  the  deanery  of  Wolverhampton  is.  The  rijjour  which 
flccves  thought  proper  to  exeicise  against  Baxter,  cannot  be  ju<<cificd  on  any 
solid  ground  ;  may  it  not,  however,  be  pleaded,  as  some  extinuation  of  his 
conduct,  the  oppression  and  violence  with  which  he  had  l:iniscit  been  treated 
Jy  that  party  to  which  Baxter  belonged  ?  |t  is  to  be  lamented  that  Reeves  wa« 
not  endowed  with  a  greater  portiopi  pf  Christian  forbearance  ;  bi^t  he  who  has 
not  experienced  the  wanton  provocations  and  grievous  injuries,  which  the 
twgxQi  oiAfitQH  b^d  receiycd,  it  b^t  jU  qualified  to  sit  in  jucjkment  upon  himw 
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jefty's  chaplain,  dean  of  Windfor,  dean  of  Wolvdt* 
nampton,  parfon  of  Horfeley ,  parfon  of  A6ton).  Whea 
I  came  to  move  for  my  releafe  upon  a  habeas  corpus 
(by  the  counfel  of  my  great  friend  ferjeant  Fountain) 
I  found  that  the  charadei  which  Judge  Hale  had  givea 
of  me,  ftood  me  in  fome  Head ;  and  every  one  of  thee 
four  judges  of  the  Common-pleas  did  not  only  acquit 
me,  but  faid  more  for  me  than  my  counfel,  (viz. 
Judge  Wild,  Judge  Archer,  Judge  Tyrrel,  and  the 
lord  chief  juflice  Vaughan),  and  made  me  feniibl^ 
how  great  a  part  of  the  honour  of  his  Majefty's  go- 
vernment, and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  confifted  in 
the  juftice  of  the  judges. 

And  indeed  Judge  Hale  would  tell  me,  that  Bifhop 
Ufher  was  much  prejudiced  againft  lawyers,  becaufe 
die  worft  caufes  find  their  advocates ;  but  that  he  and 
Mr.  Selden  had  convinced  him  of  the  reafons  of  it,  to 
bis  fatisfa6tion :  and  that  he  did  by  acquaintance  with 
them,  believe  that  there  were  as  many  honeft  mett 
among  lawyers,  proportionably,  as  among  any  pro- 
feffion  of  men  in  England  (not  excepting  biihops  or 
divines.) 

And  I  muft  needs  lay,  that  the  improvement  of 
reafon,  the  diverting  men  from  fenfuality  and  idlenefs, 
the  maintaining  of  propriety  and  juftice,  and  confe- 
quently  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  is  very 
much  to  be  afcribed  to  the  judges  and  lawyers. 

But  this  imprifonment  brought  me  the  great  lofs  of 
tonverfe  with  Judge  Hale;  for  the  parliament,  in  the 
next  aft  againft  conventicles,  put  into  it  divers  claufea 
fuited  to  my  cafe ;  by  which  I  was  obliged  to  go  dwell 
in  another  coimty,  and  to  forfake  both  London  and 
my  former  habitation ;  and  yet  the  juftices  of  another 
coimty  were  partly  enabled  to  purfue  me. 

Xet  us  pray  for  that  spirit  of  mtekness,  charity,  and  forgiveness^  of  ivhich  lift 
aitood  in  so  much  need  at  the  rcoollectioa  of  his  past  sufferings.  One  is  sorrf 
,  to  see  Baxter  himself,  instead  of  making  some  idlowances  that  were  certainly 
due,  exhibiting  an  affected  catalogue  of  his  ecclesiastical  honours  and  em6h^> 
fnents,  to  excite  the  greater  indignation  against  his  memory,  as  if  they  were 
Kparate  and  independent  beiuE&ces,  when  he  prohabljrJDMrW  thai  many  wen9 
CQXPyrebendcd  in  oaae^  and  wye  gicidy  iio^niMl. 

Beforo 
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Before  I  went,  the  judge  had  put  Into  my  hand  four 
Tolumes  (in  folio),  which  he  had  written,  to.  prove 
die  Being  and  Providence  of  God,  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  and  Life  to  come,  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity, 
and  of  every  book  of  the  Scripture  by  itfelf,  befides 
the  common  proofs  of  the  whole.  Three  of  the  four 
volmnes  I  had  read  over,  and  was  fent  to  the  gaol 
before  I  read  the  fourth.  I  turned  down  a  few  leaves 
for  fome  fmall  animadverfions,  but  had  no  time  to 
give  them  him.  I  could  not  then  perfuade  him  to 
review  them  for  the  prefs.  The  only  fault  I  found 
with  them  of  any  moment,  was  that  great  copioufneb, 
the  effed:  of  his  falnefs  and  patience,  which  will  be 
called  tedioufnefs  by  impatient  readers. 

When  we  were  feparated,  he  (that  would  recerve 
no  letters  from  any  man,  about  any  matters  which  he 
was  to  judge)  was  defirous  of  letterrconverfe  about 
our  philofophical  and  fpiritual  fubjeds.  I  having  then 
begun  a  Latin  methodus  theologi^e^  fent  him  one  of 
Ae  fchemes  (before  mentioned),  containing  the  gene« 
xals  of  the  philofophical  part,  with  fome  notes  upon 
k ;  which  he  fo  over-valued,  that  he  urged  me  to  pro^ 
ceed  in  the  fame  way.  I  objefted  againft  putting  fo 
much  philofophy  (though  moftly  but  de  homine)  ia 
a  method  of  theology  :  but  he  rejected  my  objefdons^. 
and  refolved  me  to  go  on. 

At  laft  it  pleafed  God  to  vifit  him  with  his  mortal 
ficknefs.  Having  had  the  done  before  (which  he 
found  thick  pond-water  better  eafe  him  of  than  the 
gravel  fpring- water),  in  a  cold  journey,  an  extraordi- 
nary flux  of  urine  took  him  firft,  and  then  fuch  a 
pain  in  his  fide,  as  forced  him  to  let  much  blood, 
fDore  than  once,  to  fave  him  from  fudden  fuffocation 
or  oppreflion.  Ever  after  which  he  had  death  in  his 
lapfed  countenance,  fleih  and  ftrength,  with  fliortnefs 
of  breath.  Dr.  Willis,  in  his  life-time,  wrote  his  cafe 
without  his  name,  in  an  obfervation  in  his  Pbarmaceut, 
.  |(€»  wJuch  was  ibortly  printed  9&er  hts  own  death, 

and 
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and  before  his  patient's :  but  I  dare  fay  it,  fo  cruddf 
as  is  no  honour  to  that  book. 

When  he  had  ftriven  awhile  under  his  difeafe,  he 
gave  up  his  place,  not  fo  much  from  the  apprehenfion 
of  the  neamefs  of  his  death  Tfor  he  could  have  died 
comfortably  in  his  public  work),  but  from  the  fenfe  of 
his  difability  to  difcharge  his  part :  but  he  ceafed  not 
his  ftudies,  and  that  upon  points  which  I  could  have 
wiflied  him  to  let  go  (being  confident  that  he  was  not 
far  from  his  end). 

I  fent  him  a  book  which  I  newly  publiflied,  for 
reconciling  the  controverfies  about  predeftination,  re- 
demption, grace,  free-will,  but  defired  him  not  t6 
beftow  too  much  of  his  precious  time  upon  it :  but 
(before  he  left  his  placed  I  found  him  at  it  fo  oft  that 
I  took  the  boldnefs  to  tell  him,  that  I  thought  more 
practical  writings  were  more  fuitable  to  his  cafe,  who 
was  going  from  this  contentious  world.  He  gave  me 
but  Httle  anfwer ;  but  I  after  found  that  he  plied  prac- 
ticals  and  contemplatives  in  their  feafon ;  which  he 
never  thought  meet  to  give  me  any  account  of.  Only 
in  general  he  oft  told  me,  that  the  reafon  and  feafon 
of  his  writings  (againft  atheifm,  &c.  aforefaid)  were,' 
both  in  his  circuit  and  at  home,  to  fet  apart  fome 
time  for  meditation,  efpecially  after  the  evening  public 
worfhip  every  Lord's-day  ;  and  that  he  could  not  fo 
profitably  keep  his  thoughts  in  conneftion  and  method 
otherwife,  as  by  writing  them  down ;  and  withal^ 
that  if  there  were  any  thing  in  them  ufeful,  it  was 
the  way  to  keep  it  for  after-ufe :  and  therefore  for  the 
better  management,  for  the  accountablenefs  and  the 
after-ufe,  he  had  long  accuflomed  to  pen  his  medita^ 
tions ;  which  gave  us  all  of  that  nature  that  he  hath 
left  us. 

'  Notwithftanding  his  own  great  furniture  of  know* 
ledge,  and  he  was  accounted  by  fome  fomewhat  tena-^ 
dous  of  his  conceptions  (for  men  that  know  much, 
cannot  eafily  yield  to  the  e;^^tions  of  leis  knowing 

inen)^ 
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ftaeli),  yet  I  mull  fay,  that  I  remember  not  that  ever  I 
converfed  with  a  man  that  was  readier  to  receive  and 
learn.  .  He  would  hear  as  patiently,  and  recoiled:  all 
fo  diftinfilly,  and  then  try  it  fo  judicioufly  (not  difdain* 
ing  to  learn  of  an  inferior  in  fome  things,  who  ia 
more  had  need  to  learn  of  him),  that  he  would  pre* 
fently  take  what  fome  ftand  wrangling  againft  many 
years,  I  never  more  perceived  m  any  man,  how 
much  great  knowledge  and  wifdom  facilitate  addi* 
tions,  and  the  reception  of  any  thing  not  before 
known.  Such  a  one  prefently  perceiveth  that  evidence 
which  another  is  incapable  of. 

For  inftance,  the  laft  time  but  one  that  I  faw  hinj 
(in  his  weaknefs  at  Afton),  he  engaged  me  to  expli- 
cate the  doftrine  of  divine  government  (and  decree), 
as  confiftent  with  the  fin  of  man.  And  when  I  had 
diftinftly  told  him,  1.  What  God  did,  as  the  author 
of  nature,  phyfically :  2.  What  he  did  as  legiflator, 
morally :  And  3.  What  he  did,  as  benefaftor,  and 
by  fpecial  grace  :  4.  And  where  permiffion  came  in, 
and  where  adual  operation :  5.  And  fo,  how  cer- 
tainly God  might  caufe  the  effedts,  and  not  caufe  the 
volitions,  as  determinate  to  evil  [though  the  volition 
and  effeft  being  called  by  one  name  (as  theft,  murder, 
adultery,  lying,  &c.)  oft  deceive  men] :  he  togk  up 
fll  that  I  had  feicT  in  order,  and  diftinftly  twice  over 
repeated  each  part  in  its  proper  place,  and  with  its 
j^on ;  and  when  he  had  done,  faid,  that  I  had  givea 
him  fadsfa&ion. 

Before  I  knew  what'  he  did  himfelf  in  Contempla- 
tions, I  took  it  not  well,  that  he  more  than  once  told 
me,  *  Mr.  Baxter,  I  am  more  beholden  to  you  than 

*  you  are  aware  of  j  and  I  thank  you  for  all,  but  efpe* 

•  daily  for  your  fcheme,  and  your  Catholic  theology.* 
For  I  was  forry,  that  a  man  (that  I  thought)  fo  near 
death,  ihould  fpend  much  of  his  time  on  luch  contro* 
▼erfies  (though  tending  to  end  them).  But  he  conti- 
nued afto",  near  a  year,  and  had  leiTujre  for  Contempla^ 
Ifom  whici)  I  knew  jaot  of. 

'    •  When 
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When  I  parted  ^th  him,  I  doubted  which  of  iw 
ivould  be  firit  at  heaven :  but  he  is  gone  before,  and 
I  am  at  the  door,  and  fomewhat  the  wiilinger  to  go^ 
vhen  I  think  fuch  fouls  as  his  are  there. 

When  he  was  gone  to  Gloucefterfhire,  and  his  Cofi- 
Cemplations  were  publiflied  by  you,  I  fent  him  the 
confeifion  of  my  cenfures  of  him,  how  I  had  feared 
that  he  had  allowed  too  great  a  fhare  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  to  fpeculation,  and  too  little  to  prafticals  ^ 
but  rejoiced  to  fee  the  convidlion  of  my  error ;  and 
he  returned  me  a  very  kind  letter,  which  was  the  laft* 

Some  cenfured  him  for  living  imder  fuch  a  curate 
at  AGtotiy  thinking  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  got  Dr.. 
Reeves,  the  parfon,  to  provide  a  better.  Of  which  I 
can  fay  that  I  once  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that 
I  feared  too  much  tepidity  in  him,  by  reafon  of  that 
thing ;  not  that  he  needed  himfelf  a  better  teacher, 
^ho  knew  more,  and  could  overlook  fcandals ;  but 
for  the  fake  of  the  poor  ignorant  people,  who  greatly^ 
needed  better  help.  He  anfwered  me,  that  if  money" 
would  do  it,  he  would  willingly  have  done  it ;  but  the 
do£tor  was  a  man  not  to  be  dealt  with ;  which  was  the 
liardeft  word  that  I  remember  I  ever  heard  him  ufe  of 
any;  for  I  never  knew  any  man  more  free  fraax 
fpeaking  evil  of  others  behind  their  backs.  When- 
ever the  difcourfe  came  up  to  the  faultinefs  of  any 
individuals,  he  would  be  filent :  but  the  forts  of  faulty 
.perfons  he  would  blame  with  cautelous  freedom,  et 
pecially  idle,  proud,  fcandalous,  contentious,  and  fac- 
tious clergymen.  We  agreed  in  nothing  more  tihiaii 
that  which  he  oft  repeateth  in  the  papers  which  you 
gave  me,  and  which  he  oft  expreffed,  viz.  that,  true 
religion  confifteth  in  great,  plain,  neceflfary  things,  th©^ 
life  pf  faith  and  hope,  the  love  of  God  and  man^ 
an  humble  felf-denying  mind,  with  mortificadon  of 
worldly  affedion,  carnal  luft,  &c.  And  that  th^ 
calamity  of  the  church,  and  withering  of  religion^ 
hadi  come  from  proud  and  bufy  men's  additions,  that 
cannot  give  peace  to  themfelves  and  odiezs^  by  Irring 
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In  love  and  quietnefs  on  this  ChriftiaA  fimplicity  of 
faith  and  praftice,  but  vex  and  turmoil  the  church 
with  thefe  needlefs  and  hurtful  fuperfluities ;  fome  by 
their  decifions  of  words,  or  unneceffary  controverfies ; 
and  fome  by  their  reftlefs  reaching  after  their  owu 
worldly  intereft,  and  corrupting  the  church,  on  pre- 
tence of  raifing  and  defending  it ;  fome  by  their  need« 
lefs  ceremonies,  and  fome  by  their  fuperftitious  anc^ 
-caufelefs  fcruples.  But  he  was  efpecially  angry  at 
them  that  would  fo  manage  their  differences  about 
fuch  things,  as  to  fliew,  that  they  had  a  greater  zeal 
for  their  own  additions,  than  for  the  common  faving 
truths  and  duties  which  we  were  all  agreed  in  j  and 
that  did  fo  manage  their  feveral  little  and  felfifli  caufes 
as  wounded  or  injured  the  common  caufe  of  the 
Chriftian  and  reformed  churches.  He  had  a  great  dif- 
tafte  of  the  books  called,  A  Friendly  Debate,  &c-  and 
Ecclefiaftical  Polity  i,  as  from  an  evil  fpirit,  injuring 
fcripture  phrafe,  and  tempting  the  atheifts  to  contemn 
idl  religion,  fo  they  might  but  vent  their  fpleen,  and 
be  thought  to  have  the  better  of  their  adverfaries  ;  and 
would  fay,  how  eafy  is  it  to  requite  fuch  men,  and  all 
•parties  to  expofe  each  other  to  contempt  ?  (Indeed, 
'.  how  many  parifhes  in  England  afford  too  plenteous 
flatter  of  reply  to  one  that  took  that  for  his  part,  and 
-of  tears  to  ferious  obfervers  ?) 

His  main  defire  was,  that  as  men  fhould  not  be 
peeviflily  quarrelfome  againft  any  lawful  circum- 
Aances,  forms  or  orders  in  religion,  much  lefs  think 
themfelves  godly  men,  becaufe  they  can  fly  from  other 
Vnen's  circumftances,  or  fettled  lawful  orders,  as  fin  ;  fq 
^cfpedally,  that  no  human  additions  of  opinion,  order, 
vnodes,  ceremonies,  profeiffions,  or  promifes,  fhould 

'  It  may  b«  proper  to  remark  by  way  of  caution,  lest  the  book  herQ 

^#Uudeii  to  should  be  understood  of  Hooker'i  immortal  >vork>  that  he 

jhere  alludes  to  a  discourse  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  written  by  Samuel 

-Parker,  a  papist,  after>vards  bishop  of  Oxtord,  and  ap])ointed  ])resi- 

dent -of  Magdalen  College,  by  James,  to  the  exclusion  ol^  Floiigh. 

ere 
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tver  be  managed  to  the  hindering  of  Chriftian  lovft 
and  peace,  nor  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gofpel,  not 
the  wrong  of  our  common  caufe,  or  the  ftrengthning 
of  atheifm,  infidelity,  prophanenefs,  or  popery;  but 
that  Chriftian  verity  and  piety,  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  and  a  good  life^  and  our  common  peace  in  thefe^ 
might  be  firft  refolved  on  and  fecured,  and  all  our  ad- 
ditions might  be  ufed^  but  in  due  fubordination  to 
thefe,  and  not  to  any  injury  of  any  of  them ;  nor  fefts^ 
parties,  or  narrow  interefts  be  fet  up  againft  the  corn-* 
mon  duty,  and  the  public  intereil  and  peace. 

I  know  you  are  acquainted  how  greatly  he  valued 
Mr.  Selden,  being  one  of  his  executors ;  his  books  and 
pifture  being  ftill  near  him.  I  think  it  meet  therefore 
to  remember,  that  becaufe  many  Hobbifts  do  report, 
that  Mr.  Selden  was  at  the  heart  an  infidel,  and  in- 
clined to  the  opinions  of  Hobbs,  I  defired  him  to  tell 
me  the  truth  herein :  and  he  oft  profeffcd  to  me,  that 
Mr.  Selden  was  a  refolved  ferious  Chriftian ;  and  that 
he  was  a  great  adverfary  to  Hobbs's  errors ;  and  that 
he  had  feen  him  openly  oppofe  him  fo  earneftly  as 
either  to  depart  from  him,  or  drive  him  out  of  the 
room.  And  as  Mr.  Selden  was  one  of  thofe  called 
Eraflians  (as  his  book  de  Synedriis,  and  others  fhew)^: 

J  ret  owned  the  office  properly  minifterial;  fo  moft 
,  awyers  that  ever  I  was  acquainted  with,  taking  the 
Vrord  jurifdi£lion  to  fignify  fomething  more  than  the 
mere  doftoral,  prieftly  power,  and  power  over  their 
own  facramental  communion  in  the  church  which  they 
guide,  do  ufe  to  fay,  that  it  is  primarily  in  the  magif- 
trate  (as  no  doubt  all  power  of  corporal  coercion,  by 
mulfts  and  penalties,  is).  And  as  to  the  accidentsJs  to 
the  proper  power  of  priefthood,  or  the  keys,  they  truly 
fay  with  Dr.  Stillingfl«et,  that  God  hath  fettled  no  one 
form. 

Indeed,  the  lord  chief  juftice  thought,  that  the  powef 
of  the  word  and  facraments  in  the  minifterial  office^ 
was  of  God's  inftitution ;  and  that  they  were  the  pro- 
per judges  appointed  by  Chrifl:,to  whciB  they  them*- 
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filves  (hould  apply  facraments,  and  tt>  whom  they 
fiiould  deny  them.  But  that  the  power  of  chancellors' 
oburts,  and  many  modal  additions,  which  are  not  to 
theeflence  of  the  priefWy  office,  floweth  from  the  king, 
and  may  be  fitted  to  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  Which 
h  true,  if  it  be  Kmited  by  God's  laws,  and  exercifed 
on  things  only  allowed  them  to  deal  in,  and  contradift 
not  the  orders  and  powers  fettled  on  by  thrift  and  his 
apoftles. 

On  this  account  he  thought  well  of  the  form  of 
government  in  the  church  of  England  (lamenting 
Ae  mifcarriages  of  many  perfons),  and  the  want  of 
parochial  reformation  j  but  he  was  greatly  for  uniting 
m  love  and  peace,  upbn  fo  much  as  is  neceffary  to  fat- 
vation,  with  all  good,  fober,  peaceable  men. 

And  he  was  much  againft  .the  corrupting  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  (whofe  fimplicity  and  purity  he  jiiftly 
took  to  be  much  of  its  excellency),  by  men*s  bufy  ad- 
ditions, by  wit,  policy,  ambition,  or  any  thing  elfe 
which  fophifticated  it,  and  maketh  it  another  thing, 
and  caufeth  the  lamentable  contentions  of  the  world. 

What  he  was  as  a  lawyer,  a  judge,  a  Chriftian,  is  fo 
well  known,  that  I  thmk  for  mc  to  pretend  that  my 
teftimony  is  of  any  ufe,  were  vain.  I  will  only  tell 
you  what  I  have  written  by  his  pifture,  in  the  front  of 
the  great  Bible  which  I  bought  with  his  legacy,  in  me- 
mory of  his  love  and  name ;  viz.  *  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
*.  that  unwearied  ftudent,  that  prudent  man,  that  folid 
/  philofopher,  that  famous  lawyer,  that  pillar  and  bafis 

*  of  juftice,  (who  would  not  have  done  an  unjuft  aft  for 

*  any  worldly  price  or  motive),  the  ornament  of  his  ma-^ 

*  jelty's  government,   and  honour  of  England  -,   the 

*  nigheft  faculty  of  the  foul  of  Weftminfter-hall,  and 

*  pattern  to  all  the  reverend  and  honourable  judges ; 

*  that  godly,  ferious,  practical  Chriftian,  the  lover  of 

*  gopdnefs  and  all  good  men;  a  lamenter  of  the  clergy*$ 

*  felfilhnefs,  and  unfaithfulnefs,  and  difcord,  and  of  ihe 
/  iad  divifions  following  hereupon;  an  earneftdefirer  of 

*  their  refopnation^  concord,  and  the  church's  peace, 
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and  of  a  reformed  aft  of  uniformity,  as  the  beft  and 
necefTary  means  thereto;  that  great  contenmer  of  the 
riches,  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world ;  that  pattern  of 
honeft  plainnefs  and  huaiility,  who  while  he  fled  front 
the  honours  that  piirfued  him,  was  yet  Lord  Chief  Juf- 
tice  of  the  King'sBench,  after  his beinglongLord Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  living  and  dying,  entering  ^ 
on,  ufing,  and  voluntarily  furrending  his  place  of  ju- 
dicature, wiih  the  moft  univerfal  love,  and  honour^ 
and  praife,  that  ever  did  Englifli  fubjeft  in  this  age,  or 
any  that  juft  hiftory  doth  acquaint  us  with,  &c.  &c.  &c 
This  man,  fo  wife,  fo  good,  fo  great,  bequeathing  me 
in  his  teftament  the  legacy  of  forty  fhillings,  merely 
as  a  teflimony  of  his  refpeft  and  love,  I  thought  thi^. 
book,  the  teftament  of  Chrift,  the  meeteft  purchafe 
by  that  price,  to  remain  in  memorial  of  the  faithful 
love  which  he  bare  and  long  exprefled  to  his  inferior 
and  unworthy,  but  honouring  friend,  who  thought  to 
have  been  with  Chrift  before  him,  and  waiteth  for  the 
day  of  his  perfeft  conjunftion  with  the  fpirits  of  the 
}uft  made  perfeft/ 

RICHARD  BAXTER. 
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(BY  THE  EDITOR.) 


HAT  pafled  during  the  infancy  and  boyifh 
s  of  Hale,  till  he  entered  at  the  Univerlity, 
hing  is  known  beyond  what  Burnet  h^  told. 
:  the  charge,  which  his  biographer  alleges  againft 
I,  that  he  negleded  his  ftudies  in  the  latter  part 
his  refidence  at   College,  is  pofitively  denied  by 

Stephens,  who  publlfhed  his  Contemplations, 
s  gentleman,  who  profefles  to  have  occupied  a 
inguifhed    place    in  his  efteem    and     friendfhip, 

p6flefled  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  early 
its,  expreffes  himfelf  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
his  imputation  on  the  memory  of  his  honored 
id.  It  is,  however,  but  a  tribute  of  juftice  that  is 
to  Burnet,  to  acquit  him  of  an  intention  to  mtf" 
'tfent  a  faft  to  the  prejudice  of  Hale,  on  whom  he 
(hes,  at  every  opportunity,  the  warmeft  encomiums 
his  diligence  and  affiduity,  no  lefs  than  his  piety 
virtue, 
^'he  natural  gaiety  of  his  difpofition  and  fprightli- 

of  his  imagination,  too  eafily  inclined  the  ihex- 
enced  youth  to  indulge  in  the  levities  of  the  times, 
partake  of  the  pleaiures  which  prefented  them- 
es. It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that. 
the  arrival  of  the  players  at  Oxford,  the  exhibi- 
9  of  the  ftage  fhould  prove  a  fpecies  of  amufe-*. 
it  too  captivating  to  withftand ;  and  overpower 
'.  temporary  violence  the  didlates  of  his  prudence 
better  judgment.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
re  be  diicovered  that  in  proportion  as  thefe  en- 
inxpeats  gained  upon  his  afiedions,  his  habits  ot 

1  2  feriouf* 
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ferioufnefs  relaxed,  and  his  plans  of  ftudy  were  dit 
concerted.  He  fav/  his  temporal  profpeds  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  intercepted,  and,  above  ait, 
his  religious  principles  of  being  loofened  and  eradi- 
cated.  Before, therefore,  his  paflion  for  thefe  vanities  ac* 
quired  flrength,  he  courageoufly  refolved  upon  its  imine» 
diate  conqueft.  It  redounds  to  the  honor  of  Hale,  that 
he  never  through  the  courfe  of  his  life  violated  the 
folemn  vow  which  he  then  felt  himfelf  called  upoa 
to  make,  **  That  he  would  never  fee  a  play  more/* 
He  accordingly  refumed  his  habits  of  vigilance  and 
felf-denial,  profecuted  his  ftudies  "with  increafed  ardor 
tod  afliduiiy,  and  availed  himfelf  of  the  invaluable 
opportunity,  which  he  had  nearly  miffed,  of  enriching 
his  capacious  mind  with  ftores  of  learning,  and  fixing' 
thofe'  virtuous  and  religious  principles  which  formed- 
the  ground-work  of  his  future  fame  and  fortune. 

Hale  had  reafon  to  congratulate  himfelf  on  his  for^  . 
'  tunate  efcape  from  a  fnare,  in  which  thoufands  of  botlr 
fexes  have  been  entangled'  and  ruined.  His  example 
cannot  be  too  earneftly  recommended  to  the  imitation^ 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  wifh  to  prefenre 
the  principles  of  chaftity,  modefty,  andfobriety,  whichr 
they  have  imKbed  in  their  education,  pure  and  un* 
tainted.  Though  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  tender 
ground  on  which  I  venture,  I  hold  it  an  imperious 
duty  tp  warn  every  parent,  who  wifhes  to  promote 
the  prefent  peace  and  future  happinefs  of  his  children, 
to  difcourage  by  his  example  and  advice,  a  propenfitjr 
for  dramatic  entertainments.  Allow  thcfe  exhibitions, 
all  their  boaftcd  advantages  ;  concede  to  their  ad- 
vocates the  rational  and  hannlefs  fativsfadion3  which* 
are  to  be  found  in  the  charms  of  mufic,  poetry  and* 
painting  ;  iii  the  fpecimens  of  brilliant  wit  and  refined- 
fentimcnt,  the  graces  of  elocution,  the  delineation  of 
the  paffions,  and  the  exhibition  of  human  nature  under  ' 
all  her  forms,  and  even  in  her  moft  amiable  drefeV 
yet  will  it  not  at  the  fame  time  be  allowed,  that  the 
gtatifiqation  arifing  from  thefe  fources  is  pimihaled  iff 

much 
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ranch  too  dear  a  price,  when  they  court  an  alliancie 
with  profenenefs  and  immorality,  and  the  path  to  thefc 
pleafures  is  strewed  with  temptations  to  vice  of  the 
fooft  bewitching  and  alluring  nature  ?  If,  by  chance^ 
tke  charafter  and  moral  of  the  dramatic  compolition 
itfelf  be  free  from  objeftion,  yet  when  the  circum- 
fbuices,  which  are  infeparably  connected  with  the  re- 
pfefentation  of  a  modem  playboufe^  are  gravely  con- 
iidered,  is  it  not  at  leaft  unfafe  for  the  fober  youth 
and  unfpotted  virgin  to  vifit  \tl  Is  not  the  danger  of 
corrupting,  ther  mora;ls  and  inflaming  the  paflions  too 
great-to  juftify  a  participation  in  thefe  amufenients? 

It  is  poflible  indeed  to  imagine  fuch  a  regulated 
theatre,  as  fliall  be  exempt  from  the  evils  which  are 
the  ground  of  <:oniplaint ;  but  until  fuch  a  theatre  can 
te  realized,  k  will  be  cfefBcult  to  prove,  that  thefe 
evils  are  not  interwoven  in  the  very  conftitution  of  a 
^dramatic  exhibition,  and  vitally  eliential  to  its  fuccefs 
and  popularity. 

There  is  inaplanted  in  our  nature  a  veneration  and 
fcfped:  for  the  majefty  of  virtue.  Even  vice  ftrive^ 
to  hide  her  own  deformity  under  her  garb.  Hence 
-the  patrons  of  theatrical  reprefentations  have  been  stu- 
dious to  deny,  or,  at  leaft,  to  extenuate  the  mifchie& 
which  are  imputed  to  them*  Some  perfons  will  gravely 
contend  for  their  utility,  will  extol  them  as  fchook  of 
morality,  and  will  recommend  them  for  the  leflbns 
-they  teach,  and  the  powerfal  incentives  they  propofe 
to  the  cultivation  of  good  and  amiable  qualities,  or  the 
performance  of  brave  aad  benevolent  actions. 

It  is  a  confolatory  refleftion  that  this  homage  is 
4A\\  paid  to  virtue,  that  this  honourable  fuftrage  is 
liniverfally  acknowledged  to  be  her  due,  and  both  x:an- 
dour  and  juftice  claim  of  us  the  perfuafion  that  the 
wanneft  patrons,  and  moft  ftrenuous  advocates  qf 
thefe  exhibitions  want  only  to  be  convinced  of  their 
fetal  confequences,  to  acknowledge  their  errox  and 
fubfcribe  their  recaatation. 

Nimes  do  not  alter  tlie  nature  of  good  and  e^. 

-    I  3  ITie 
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in  them  at  Oxford,  for  upon  his  firft  perufing  the 
book,  he  concluded  the  fchoohnen  had  occupied  his 
attention ;  and  confidering  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  how  fevere  a  ftudent  of  the  law  he  had 
been  till  that  time,  was  defirous  to  know  when  he  could 
have  found  leifure  for  thofe  ftudids,  and  what  authors  he 
had  read  ;  to  which  Hale  replied,  '*  At  Oxford;  and 
that  he  there  read  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Suarez,"  and 
others  whom  he  particularly  named. 
'  Hale  carried  with  him  thefe  habits  and  difpofitiona 
to  Lincoln's^Inn,  where  he  entered  upon  a  courfe  of 
long  and  intricate  ftudy,  .to  qualify  him  for  that  pro%' 
feflion,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fo  illuftrious 
an  ornament.  Before  he  began  his  practice,  he  had  pe- 
rufed  and  abridged  all  the  old  and  all  the  new  law  then 
extant,  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  had  read  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Records,  had  looked  into  the  Canon  and  Civil 
Law  as  far  as  it  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Common  Law ;  and,  in  fhort,  had  read  whatever  was 
to  be  found  in  law,  hiftory,  or  other  books,  whether 
m  print  or  manufcript,  which  he  thought  would  ad-i 
vance  him  in  the  Ikill  and  knowledge  of  his  profeffion. 
**  The  jqrifprudcnce  of  his  own  country,**  in  the 
language  of  Mr,  Serjeant  Runnington*,  "  was  by  no 
means  the  fole  objeift  of  his  attention.  He  applied 
himfelf  with  great  avidity  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
Roman  law  5  and  though  he  preferred  our  mode  of 
dedfion  by  jury  to  that  of  the  Civilians,  who  entrufl: 
too  much  to  the  Judge ;  yet  he  often  affirmed,  that 
the  principles  of  jurifprudence  were  fo  well  delivered 
in  the'Digefts,  that  law  could  not  be  underftood  as  s^ 
fcience  without  firft  reforting  to  them  for  information. 
This  may  in  fome  degree  be  difputable;  it  is  liot, 
however,  fo  felf-evident,  but  it  may  with  deference  he 
*  doubted.  Admitting  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Civil 
Law  has  defervedly  been  confidered  as  noTmall  acqui-. 
fition  to  the  Englifli  ftudent ;  yet  is  it  in  reality  elten^ 
tial  to  the  underftanding  of  our  own  municipal  fyftem, 
which,  fandified  as  it  is,  requires  no(  ailiftance  irom 

I  fin  ac^ouut  of  Hale,  prefixed  to  his  History  of  the  CoiDinon  Law, 
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any  foreign  code, however  admirable,  or  however  juft?** 
^'  We  muft  not,'*  fays  the  learned  and  elegant 
commentator,  "  carry  our  veneration  fo  far  as  to  facri* 
lice  our  Alfred  and  Edward  to  the  mane§  of  Theo^ 
dofius  and  Juftinian ;  we  muft  not  prefer  the  edift  of 
the  praetor,  or  the  refcript  of  the  Roman  Emperor^  to- 
our  own  immemorial  cuftoms,  or  the  fan6lions  of  aa 
iEnglifh  Parliament ;  unlefs  we  can  prefer  the  defpotic 
monarchy  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  for  whofe  meri- 
dian the  former  were  calculated,  to  the  free  conftitu- 
tion  of  Britain,  which  the  latter  are  adapted  to  per* 
petuate  */' 

Wood  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  civil  war.  Hale  was  influenced 
by  the  principles  of  puritanifm,  which  be  had  early 
imbibed  from  Sedgwiqk,  to  fide  with  the  Pr^yterians. 
The  accuracy  of  this  affertion  there  is  great  reafon  to 
call  in  queftion.  Whoever,  indeed,  perufes  the  works 
of  this  hiftorian,  will  feel  himfelf  under  the  neceflity 
of  fubfcribing  to  the  obfei*vation  of  a  diftinguiflied 
wxiter,  that  "  to  Wood  every  lover  of  antiquity  and. 
literary  hiftory  has  very  •  high  obligations,  and  in  all 
matters  of  faft  he  may  be  very  fafely  relied  on ;  but 
his  opinion  of  men  and  things,  is  of  little  value.'* 
His  ferious  deportment,  and  the  ftrift  obfervance  pf 
his  religious  duties,  might  probably  expofe  him  to  the 
reproach  of  a  cenforious  world.  Men  who  endeavouT 
to  fupport  the  confiftency  of  their  chriftian  profeffion, 
and  regulate  their  condudt  and  converfation  by  the 
ftandard  of  the  Gofpel,  fhould  prepafe  their  minds  for 
the  charge  of  puritanifm,  which  the  thoughtlefs  an4 
diifipated  are  ready  to  fix  upon  them.  But  in  appeal- 
ing from  the.  authority  of  Wood  to  the  writings  and 
addions,  of  Hale  himfelf,  there  will  not  appear  the 
Icaft  foundation  for  this  cenfure.  It  may  rather  be 
prefiimed  he  had  early  relinquiflied,  if  he  had  ever 
imbibed  thefe  tenets.  The  extravagant  notions  and 
violent  prejudices  of  Sedgwick  had  infpired  an  aver- 
Hion  for  the  principles  of  that  party,  and  induced  him 

*  BViC.  Coiiiin,  dvo.  VcL  I.  p.  3. 
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the  more  readily  to  embrace  thofe  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  whofe  conftitution  and  liturgy  he  en- 
tertaiued  the  ftrongeft  prediledion,  and  gave,  on 
various  occafions,  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  high 
efteem  and  veneration.  It  appear^  evident,  however, 
that  bis  notk)ns  of  Epifcopacy  did  not  amount  to  a 
.  conviftion  of  its  indifpenfable  neceflity  to  the  con- 
ftitution of  a  vifible  church  of  Chrift,  however  he 
might  be  clear  as  to  its  apoftolical  authority.  Although 
he  was  able  to  trace  this  form  of  government  by  an 
unbroken  fucceffion,  to  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  the  recognition  of  our  Saviour  himfelf  ^  ' 
yet  he  probably  concluded,  that  what  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apoftles  had  not  prefcribed  by  an  exprefs  injunc- 
tion, 2c^  fundamental  and  essential^  their  example  and 
the  conftant  ufage  of  antiquity  were  not  alone 
fufScient  to  imprefs  on  it  this  folemn  ftamp.  He, 
however,  chofe  the  fafe  fide  himfelf,  and  ear- 
neftly  recommended  to  his  children  and  the  world 
a  communion  with  the  Church  of  England ;  of  whofe 
venerable  ftfufture,  the  jurifdidion  of  the  Bifiiop  ccau 
ftitutes  the  corner-ftone. 

Nor  is  it  with  lefs  injuftice  attributed  to  him,  that 
he  approved  of  their  political  principles.  His  attachment 
to  monarchy  was  unqueftionably  fmcere  and  warm, 
though  he  might  feel  a  juft  difpleafure  at  the  violent 
and  arbitrary  meafures  which  fuUied  the  commence- 
ment of  Charles's  reign.  They  furnilhed  him  with  too 
many  opportunities  toldeolaim  againft  their  encroachf 
ment  on,the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  fubjeft.  The 
fevereft  condemnation  of  the  abufes,  however,  is  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  the  warmed  admiration 
of  the  principles  of  a  kingly  government.  Though  he 
probably  withdrew  himfelf  from  ^  public  fcenes,  yet  his 
high  profefTional  character  would  often  lay  him  un^er 
a  neceflity  of  declaring  the  principles  of  the.conftitu-f 
tion,  whilft  his  unftiaken  integrity  would  reprove 
their  violations  without  being  folicitous  to  enquire  who  ^ 
wece  the  authors* 
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Yet  when  he  difcovered  the  views  of  the  leading 
patriots,  and  the  extremities  to  which  the  afpiring 
fanatics  were  urging  the  nation,  when  inftead  of  a 
redrefs  of  grievances  by  conftitudonal  means,  they 
aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  the  diffolution  of  monarchy, 
and  the  life  of  their  fovereign ;  his  pure  and  honor- 
able mind  muft  have  not  lefs  (huddered  at  their 
wicked  projects,  and  with  equal  courage  and  honefty 
borne  an  unqualified  teftimony  againft  their  legality. 

Hence  by  purfuing  this  fober  and  confident  line  of 
conduft,  and  refufing  to  enlift  himfelf  under  the 
banners  of  either  part^,  he  acquired  the  confidence 
of  both ;  and  the  client,  whatever  was  the  complexion 
of  his  politics,  did  not  fcruple  to  intruft  his  caufe  to 
the  tried  integrity  and  fplendid  abilities  of  Hale. 

In  the  year  1641,  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  brought 
to  his  trial  and  condemned. '  Burnet  affirms  that  Hale 
was  retained  for  his  Lordfliip,  this,  however,  as  is  re- 
marked by  Serjeant  Runnington,  does  not  appeaj: 
from  the  report  of  his  trial,  which  mentions  the  names 
only  of  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Loe,  and  Mr. 
Lightfoot*.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Burnet  was 
miftaken,  when  the  youth  of  Hale  is  confidered, 
which  affords  a  reafonable  prefumption  againft  his 
being  retained'  as  coimfel  in  a  caufe  of  fuch  national 
magnitude. 

A  few  months  after  this  event  had  taken  place, 
when  the  fpirit  of  difaffeftion,  incited  by  the  intrigues 
of  Pym  and  other  leaders  of  the  faftion,  began  to 
diffufe  itfelf  among  the  people,  and  even  to  expofe 
the  perfon  of  th©  King  to  danger,  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  proceeded  in  a  body  to  White- 
hall, and  offered  their  fervices  to  his  Majefty,  who 
received  them  gracioufly,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
handfomely  entertained  at  tables  provided  for  them* 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  refenting  this  mark  of  their 

*  The  following:  expression  of  Hale  f)n  the  trial  of  Christopher 
Love,  leads,  however,  to  the  supposition  that  Burnet  was  cor- 
lect : .  "  1  have  been  conmiandcd  to  be  of  cooiisel  wit))  persons  that 
Jiave  been  inipcacjie  J  of  Treason  by  the  Parliament,"  and  then  men' 
^ons  the  cai>e:i  of  S^radbrd  and  Laud.^-^Sts^c  i-rials,  vol.  i.  p.  759. 
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loyalty,  fcnt  for  thefe  gentlemen,  and  examined  theitt 
«m  the  fubjeft  of  a  rumour,  that  they  had  received 
orders  to  hold  themfeives  in  readinefs  the  f<iurth  of 
January,  The  members  of  Lincoln's-Inn  returned 
for  anfwer,  *'  That  laft  week  they  went  to  Whitehall 
to  offer  their  fervicie  to  the  King,  upon  hearing  that  his 
perfon  was  in  danger:  that  yefternight  they  had  received 
a  meflage  from  his  Majefty  by  Sir  William  Killegrew 
imd  Sir  William  Flemming,  that  they  Ihould  keep 
within  to-morrow,  and  be  ready  at  an  hour^s  warn- 
Jog  if  the  King  fhould  have  occafion  to  ufe  them : 
trat  they  brought  to  them  likewife  a  paper  of  articles  of 
accufation  againfl  Lord  Kimbolton,  and  five  members 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  that  they  had  only  an 
intent  to  defend  the  King's  perfon,  and  would  do 
their  utmoft  alfo  to  defend  the  Parliament ;  bdng  not 
able  to  make  any  diftinftioa  between  the  King  and 
his  Parliament/*  The  gentlemen  of  the  other  Inhs 
returned  ^n  anfwer  to  the  fame  effe£t.  Thofe  of  the 
Middle  Temple  had  the  coui*age  to  tell  the  Commons, 
**  That  their  intention  to  defend  the  King's  perfon, 
was  no  more  than  they  were,  bound  to  by  the  oath  of 
allegiance."  At  this  time  Hale  was  about  thirfy-one 
years  of  age,  when  his  charafter  and  influence  may  be 
iuppofed  to  have  been  very  confiderable  at  Lincoln^s- 
i;in.  What  (hare  he  had  in  this  important  tranfadion, 
muft  be  left  to  conjefture;  but  the  fpirit  of  moderation 
and  prudence  which  didated  the  anfwer  of  the  gentle* 
men  of  his  Inn,  would  lead  one  to  fuppofe  the  tafk 
of  framing  it  had  devolved  on  Hale  ^ 

In  1645,  after  the  flames  of  civil  war  had  broken 
out,  and  the  King  and  the  Parliament  had  made  an 
appeal  to  the  fword,  the  latter  publifhed  an  ordinance, 
calling  an  affembly  of  divines  and  laymen  to  be  held 
at  Weftmihfter,  to  be  confulted  by  both  Houfes,  for 
fettling  the  government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I'his  mcafure  was  adopted  for  the  purpofe 
of  fmoothing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  coni- 
jniflioners  from  the  general  aifembly  of  Scotland,  and 

■    Mlaj)in,  vol  u  p.  7ii1.    . 
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treating  upon  the  fubjeft  of  an  union  of  the  t\rt> 
churches.  The  two  nations  entered  ihto  a  mutual 
League  and  Covenant,  and  the  alFembly  of  divines  were 
ordered  by  both  Houfes  to  frame  an  exhortation  to  the 
taking  of  the  covenant,  to  be  publicly  read  in  every 
church*  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  publifhed, 
and  appointed  to  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  par- 
fiament,  and  the  affembly  of  divines,  whkh  was  per- 
formed with  great  folemnity.  This  inftrument,  whicb 
marked  the  complexion  of  the  times,  and  the  religious 
principles  of  the  pHredominant  party,  is  fo  extraordi^ 
nary  in  its  nature,  and  proved  fo  important  in  it9 
kifittence,  as  to  induce  me  to  tranfcribe  it  at  length, 
fbr  the  fatisfaction  of  thofe^who  hav,e  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  it. 

A  folenin  League  and  Covenant  for  Reformation  and 
Defence  of  Religion,,  the  Honour  and  Happinefs 
of  the  King,  and  the  Peace  and  Safety  of  the  three 
Kingdom^  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland : 

■*  We,  noblemen,  barons,  knights*,  gentlemen,  citi-' 
zens,  burgeffes,  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  and  com- 
mons of  alt  forts,  in  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  by  the  providence  of  God,  Hving 
under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  reformed  religion, 
having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrift,  the  honotw  and  happinefs  of  the  king's 
majefty ,  and  his  pofterity ,  and  the  true  public  liberty, 
fefety,  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every 
one's  private  condition  is  included;  and  calling  lo 
mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  confpiracies, 
attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemy  of  God,  againft 
the  true  religion,  and  profeflbrs  thereof,  in  all  places, 
efpecially  in  thefe  three  kingdoms,  ever  iince  the  re- 
formation of  religion ;  and  how  much  their  rage, 
power,  and  prcfumption,  arc  of  late  and  at  this  time 
ihcreitfed.  and  exercifed  ;  whereof  the  deplorable  eftatcf 
of  th6  church  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,*  the  diftrefled 
estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  l^hgkind)  and  th» 
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dangerous  eftate  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  Scot-^ 
land,  are  prefent  and  public  teftimonies:    we  have 
(now  at  laft)  after  other  means  of  fuppHcation,  remon«» 
ftrance,  proteftations,    and  fufferings  for  the  prefer-^ 
vation  of  ourfelves  and  our  religion  from  utter  ruin 
and  deftrudtion,  according  to  the  commendable  prac- 
tice of   thefe   kingdoms   in   former  times,    and  the 
example  of  God  s  people  in  other  nations,  «uter  a 
mature  deliberation,  refolved  a.id  determined  to  enter 
into  a  mutual  and  folemn  league  and  covenant,  wherein 
we  all  fubfcribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  himfelf,  with 
our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  moll  high  God,  do  fwear: . 
'^  I.  That  we  fhall  fincerely,  really,  and  conftantly, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour  in  our  feveral- 
places  and  callings,  the  prefervation  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  doftrine,  wor- 
ihip,  difcipline,  and  government,    againfl  our  com** 
mon  enemies,  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Ireland,  in  doftrine,  worfhip^ 
difcipline,  and  government,  according  to  -the  word  of    * 
God,  and  the  example  of  the  beft  reformed  churches; 
\    and  we  (hall  endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of  God 
in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  neareft  conjunftion  and 
uniformity  in  religion,  confefling  of  faith,    form  of 
church  government,  directory  for  worfhip  and  cate- 
chifing,  that  we,  and  our  pofterity  after  us,  may  as 
brethren  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may 
delight  to  dwell  in  the  midft  of  us. 

*'  11.  That  we  fhall  in  like  maimer,  without  refpefl 
of  perfons,  endeavour  the  exdrpation  of  popery, 
prelacy  (that  is,  church-government  by  archbilhops, 
bifhops,  their  chancellors  and  commiffaries,  deans^ 
deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  eccle- 
fiaflical  officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy),  fuper- 
ftidon,  htrefy,  fchifni,  profanenefs,  and  whatfoever 
fhall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  found  dodrine,  and 
the  power  of  godlinefs,  left  we  partake  in  other  men's 
iins,  ai?id  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their 
plagues,  and  that  the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  his  name 
ene,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

^  "ULWe 
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*'  III.  We  (hall  with  the  fame  fmcerity,  reality,  and 
conftancy  in  our  feveral .  vocations,  endeavour  with 
our  eftates  and  lives  mutually  to  preferve  the  rights 
-and  privileges  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdoms ;  and  to  preferve  and  defend  the  King's 
Majefty's  perfon  and  authority,  in  the  prefervation 
and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  that  the  world  may  bear  witnefs  with  our 
confciences  of  our  loyalty ;  and  that  we  have  no 
thoughts  or  intention  to  diminifli  his  Majefty's  juft 
power  and  greatnefs. 

"IV.  We  fhall  alfo,  with  all  faithfulnefs  endeavour, 
the  difcovery  of  all  fuch  as  have  been  or  (hall  be  in-  - 
cendiaries,  malignants,  or  evil  inftruments,*by  hinder-- 
ing   the  reformation  of  religion,  dividing  the  King 
from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from  another, 
or  making  fafdons  or  parties  among  the  people,  con- 
trary to  this  lefague  and  covenant,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign  punifh- 
ment,  as  the  degree  of  their  oflFences  (hall  require  or 
deferve,  or  the  fupreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms 
refpefldvely,  or  others  having  power  from  them  for- 
that  eflfeft,  (hall  judge  convenient. 

"V,  And  whereas  the  happinefs  of  a  bleffed, peace 
between  thefe  kingdoms,  defired  in  former  times  to 
our  progenitors,  is  by  the  good  providence  of  God 
granted  unto  us,  and  hath  been  lately  concluded  and 
fettled  by  both  parliaments ;  we  fliall  each  one  of  us, 
according  to  our  place  and  interells,  endeavour  that 
they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  unioa 
to  all  pofterity,  and  that  juftice  may  be  done  upon  the 
wilful  oppofers  thereof,  in  manner  expreffed  in  the 
precedent  articles. 

**  VI.  We  fliall  alfo,  according  to  our  places  and 
callings  in  this  common  caufe  of  religion,  liberty  and 
peace,  of  the  kingdoms,  aflift  and  defend  all  thofe  who 
enter  into  this  league  and  covenant,  in  maintaining 
and  purfuing  thereof;  and  fliall  not  fuffer  ourfelV^es 
direftly  or  indiredly,  by  whatfpver  combination,  per- 
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fuafion  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  withdrawn  from 
this  bleffed  union  and  conjundion,  whether  to  make 
defeftion  on  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give  ourfelves 
to  a  deteftable  indifFerency  or  neutrality  in  this  caufe^ 
"virhich  fo  much  concerneth  the  glory  of  God,  the 
good  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  honor  of  the  King,  but 
fliall  all  the  days  of  our  lives,  zealoufly  and  c6nftantly 
continue  therein  againft  all  oppofition,  and  promote 
the  fame  according  to  our  power  againft  all  lets  and 
impediments  whatifoever ;  and  what  we  ourfelves  are 
not  able  to  fupprefs  or  overcome,  we  fliall  reveal  and 
itiake  it  knovv^n,  thkt  it  may  be  timely  prevented  or 
removed ;  all  which  we  ftiall  do,  as  in  the  fight  of 
God. 

*'  And  becaufe  thefe  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many 
fins  and  provx)cations  againft  God,  and  his  fon  Jefus 
Chrift,  as  is  too  manifeft  by  our  prefent  diftreffes  and 
dangers,  and  the  fruits  whereof,  we  profefs  arid  declare, 
before  God  and  the  world,  our  unfeigned  defire  to 
be  humbled  for  our  fins,  and  for  the  fins  of  thefe 
kingdoms  efpecially ;  that  we  have  not  as  we  ought 
valued  the  ineftimable'  benefit  of  the  gofpel^  that  wft 
have  not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof,  and 
that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Chrift  in  our 
hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  him  in  our  lives,  which 
are  the  caufes  of  other  fins  and  tranfgreflions,  fo  much 
abounding  among  us ;  and  our  true  and  unfeigned 
purpofe,  defire  and  endeavour  for  ourfelves,  and  all 
others  under  our  power  and  charge  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  and  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and 
man  to  amend  our  lives,  und  each  one  to  go  before 
another  in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation,  that  the 
Lord  may  turn  away  his  wrath  and  heavy  indignation, 
and  eftablifti  thefe  churches  and  kingdoms  ^  in  truth 
and  peace.  And  this  covenant  we  make  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Almighty  God  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts, 
with  a  trtio  intention  to  perform  the  fame,  as  \ve  fhall 
anfwer  at  that  great  day  when  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts 
(hall  be  diicloled  ^  moft  humbly  befeeching  the  Lord 
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to  ftrengthen  us  by  his  holy  fpirit  to  this  end,  and  to 
blels  our  defires  and  proceedings  with  fuch  fuccefs  as 
may  be  deliverance  and  fafety  to  his  people,  and  en- 
couragemi^nt  to  other  Chriflian  churches  groaning 
under,  or  in  danger  of  the  yoke  of  Anti-chriftian 
tyranny,  to  join  in  the  fame  or  like  affociation  or  cove- 
nant, to  the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Chriftian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths/' 

If  we  credit  the  teftimony  of  Wood,  Hale  fub- 
fcribed  to  this  memorable  League  and  Covenant,  and, 
as  he  had  been  told,  appeared  feveral  times  with  other 
laymen  among  the  aflembly  of  divines.  At  the  firft 
view  of  this  part  of  his  conduft,  it  might  feem  difficult 
to  explain  the  motives  which  impelled  him  to  purfue 
a  courfe  fo  totally  repugnant  to  his  principles  as 
a  Churchman,  and  his  feelings  as  a  Chriftian.  It 
might  be  urged,  that  in  folemnly  fwearing  to  exert  his 
endeavours  for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  he  profeff- 
edly  abjuFed  this  form  of  church  government,  and 
furrendered  his  pretenfions  to  that  fpirit  of  toleration 
and  candour  in  religion,  which  pervades  his  writings 
and  adorns  his  charafter  This  was  a  public  and 
authentic  teft,  by  which  the  religious  principles 
of  thofe  who  fubfcribed  were  to  be  fiiUy  re- 
cognifed.  He  became  therefore  no  longer  a  filent 
i^iedator,  and  paflive  inftrument  of  the  times,  but 
in  avowed  and  decided  partifan  of  the  Preft)yterian 
faction.  If  it  were  an  aft  of  injuftice  to  impeach  the 
memory  of  Hale  for  this  inftance  i>f  fervile  compliance 
and  facrifice  of  his  religious  principles;  upon  what 
grcnmd  are  the  names  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  andCranmer, 
embalmed  in  our  memory,  or  even  of  Charles  himfelf, 
as  martyrs  in  the  caufe  of  religion  ?  If  it  be  no  crime 
ta  fwear  the  deftru£tion  of  a  fabric,  which  has  Chrift 
and.  his  Apoftles  for  its  builders,  the  conduft  of  our 
Reformers,  who  fealed  with  their  blood  the  truths 
tbty  maintained,  partakes  no  longer  the  charafter  of 
primitive  .zeal  and  apoftolical  firmaefs,  but  of  Qbfl;iiiate 
bigotty.  and  chiidifh  fuperftition. 
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N'otwithftanding,  however,  thefe  confpicuous  ex-^ 
ertions  of  his  zeal  and  talents  in  opposition  to  the 
parliament,  he  ftill  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  its  members,  who  employed  him  on  various  occa* 
(ions  in  his  profeffional  capacity.  There  could  not  be 
a  Wronger  proof  of  the  cftimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  than  to  be  appointed  counfel  to  affift  the  com- 
miffioners  of  parliament  to  treat  with  thofe  appointed 
by  the  king.  In  this  capacity  he  appears  to  have  been 
of  important  fervice  in  the  advice  he  gave  upon  the 
fubjefl:  of  reducing  Oxford.  All  the  emotions  of 
gratitude  and  afFedion  for  that  ancient  feat  of  piety  and 
learning,  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  the  foundation 
of  his  increafing  celebrity,  kindled  in  his  bofom,  and 
powerfully  urged  him  to  plead  in  behalf  of  its  preferva- 
tion.  Hale  could  not  but  cherifh  a  filial  awe  and  facred 
reverence  for  her  ftately  turrets  rifing  to  his  view,  and 
he  would  be  at  no  lofs  for  arguments  to  preVail  on 
Fairfax  to  extend  his  forbearance,  and  prevent*  the 
venerable  edifices  from  being  levelled  with  the 
grbund. 

In  1 647,  after  the  king  was  delivered  over  by  the 
Scots  into  the  power  of  the  parliament,  and  he  became 
no  longer  a  fubjeft  of  apprehenfion,  the  army  and 
the  commons  foon  began  to  fow  the  feeds  of  mutual 
jealoufy,  which  ripened  into  ferious  complaints  and 
open  diftruft.  The  army  were  grafping  at  fupreme 
power.  The  houfe  of  commons  contained  members 
of  diftinguiftied  abilities,  whofe  fuperior  fagacity  pe- 
netrated the  views  of  Cromwell  an,d  his  affociates, 
then  directing  the  fprings  of  the  Independent 
interefi,  and  endeawured  to  defeat  their  artful 
projefts.  1  he  daring  and  enterprifing  mind  of  Crom- 
well refolved  at  one  ftroke  to  difappoint  their  party, 
by  ftimulating  the  army  to  prefer  a  charge  againft 
eleven  members  whofe  hoftile  influence  in  the  houfe 
was  the  moll  adive  and  extenfive. 
J  Hale  was  counfel  for  thefe  members.  The  refult 
was,  that  the  parties  fhould  of  their  own  accord  de- 
mand leave  to  abfent  themfelves  from  the  boufe^  ^4 
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be  permitted  to  go  beyond  fea  for  Tix  months.  The 
parliament  however,  ceafing  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
menaces  of  the  army,  afterwards  refcinded  this  refo- 
lution,  and  voied  that  they  fliould  be  received  into  the 
boufe. 

It  has  already  been  dated  by  Burnet,  that  Hale  had 
the  honour  to  be  employed  as  counfel  for  king 
.Charles.  His  majefty.  However,  refufing  to  fubmit 
to  the  jurifdiftion  which  affumed  the  power  of  trying 
him,  was  not  permitted  to  plead,  in  a  tranfac- 
tion  which  forms  in  our  hiftory  fo  prominent  a  fea- 
ture, I  cannot  refift  the  pleafure  of  tranfcribing  the 
elegant  and  interefting  description  which  the  deiftical 
hiftorian  has  given  with  his  ufual  precifion  and  dig- 
nity of  language;  (ince  I  am  willing  to  perfuade 
myfelf  '  the  brief  recital  of  the  trial  of  a  fovereign/ 
to  adopt  the  prefatory  remark  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Run- 
nington,  '  in  whofe  defence  it  may  rationally  be  fup- 

*  pofed  Hale  was  from  principle  interefted,  added  to 

*  a  conjeQiure  not  altogether  improbable,  that  he  fur- 

*  nifhed   the  objedtions   which    Charles  fo  pointedly 

*  urged,  will  neither   obtrude  on   the  attention   nor 

*  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader.* 

*  The  dignity  of  this  tranfaftion,'  fays  Hume,  '  cor- 
^  refponded  to  the  greateft  conception  that  is  fug- 

*  gefted  in  the  annals  of  human  kind ;  the  delegates 

*  of  a  great  people  fitting  in  judgment  upon  their  fu- 

*  preme  magiftrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  mifgovem- 

*  ment.     The  folicitor,  in  the  name  of  the  commons, 

*  reprefented  that,   Charles    Stuart,   being  admitted 

*  king  of  England,  and  trufted  with  a  limited  power, 

*  yet,  out  qf  a  wicked  defign  to  ere£t  an  unlimited 

*  government,  had  traitoroufly  levied  war  againft  the 
*' parliament  and  the  people  whom  they  reprefented, 

*  and  was  therefore  impeached  as  a  public  and  impla- 

*  cable    enemy  to    the    commonwealth.     After   the 

*  charge  was  finifhed,  the  prefident  (Serjeant  Brad- 

*  ihaw)  directed  his  difcourfe  to  the  king,  and  told 
^  Mm  that  ttie  court  expeded  his  anfwer* 
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'  The  king,  though  long  detained  !a  prifoner,  and 
now  produced  as  a  criminal,  fuftained-  the  majefty  of 
a  monarch.  With  great  dignity  he  declined  the 
authority  of  the  court,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  him- 
felf  to  its  jurifdiftion.  He  reprefented  that,  having 
been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  parliament,  and 
having  finimed  almoft  every  article,  he  had  expefted 
to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in  another  manner,  and 
to  have  been  reftored  to  his  power  as  well  as  to  his 
liberty  :  that  he  could  not  perceive  any  appearance 
of  the  upper  houfe,  fo  eflential  a  member  of  the 
conftitution ;  and  had  learned  that  even  the  com- 
mons, whofe  authority  was  pretended,  were  fubdued 
by  lawlefs  force,  and  were  bereaved  of  their  liberty  : 
that  he  himfelf  was  their  native  hereditary  king,  ndr 
was  the  whole  authority  of  the  (late,  though  free 
and  united,  entitled  to  try  him,  who  derived  his  dig- 
nity from  the  Supreme  Majefty  of  Heaven:  that, 
admitting  thefo  extravagant  principles,  which  levelled 
all  orders  of  men,  the  court  could  plead  no  power 
delegated  by  the  people,  unlefs  the  confent  of  every 
individual,  down  to  the  meanelt  and  moft  ignorant 
peafant  had  been  firft  obtained :  that  he  acknow- 
ledged without  fcruple  that  he  had  a  truft  committed 
to  him,  a  truft  moft  facred  and  inviolable  ;  he  was 
entrufted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  would 
not  betray  them  by  recognifing  a  power  founded  on 
the  moft  atrocious  ufurpatibn :  that,  having  taken 
^rms,  and  frequently  expofed  his  -life  in  the  defence 
of  the  conftitution,  he  was  willing,  in  this  laft  and 
moft  foJemn  fcene,  to  feal  with  his  blood  thofe  pre- 
cious rights  for  which,  though  in  vain,  he  had  fa 
long  contended :  that  thofe  who  had  arrogated  a 
title  to  fit  as  his  judges,  were  born  his  fubjefts,  and 
born  fubjefts  to  thofe  laws  which  determined  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong :  that,  he  was  not  re-, 
duced  to  the  neceffity  of  fheltering  himfelf  under 
that  general  maxiih  which  guards  every  Englifli 
monarch,  even  the  leaft  deferving,  but  viras  able,  by 
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*  the  moft  fatisfafliory  reafons,  to  juftify  thofe  meafures 

*  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  ;  that,  to  the  whole 

*  .world,  and  even  to  them  his  pretended  judges,  he 

*  was ,  defirous,  if  called  upon  in  another  manner,  to 

*  prove  the  integrity  of  his  condudl,  and  affert   the 

*  juftice  of  thofe  defenfive  arms  to  which,  unwillingly 

*  and     unfortunately,    he   had    recourfe ;    but   that, 

*  in  order  to  preferve  a  uniformity  of  conduft,  he 
^  muft  at  prefent  forego  the  apology  of  his  innocence, 

*  left  by  ratifying  an  authority  no  better  founded  than 

*  that  of  robbers  and  pirates,  he  be  juftly  branded  as 

*  the   betrayer,   inftead   of  being    applauded  as  the 
^  martyr,  of  the  conftitution.' 

His  judges  were  not  to  be  moved  by  this  unanfwer- 
able  plea,  but  ftill  pcrfevered  in  their  fatal  purpofe. 
inflamed  with  republican  and  puritanical  rage,  in  fpite 
of  every  law  human  and  divine,  they  brought  their 
.  fovereign  to  the  fcafFold ;  and  afterwards,  with  th^ 
'  fame  levelling  hand,  laid  the  peerage,  the  church,  the 
parliament,  and  the  law  itfelf  in  the  duft.— May  our 
conftitution,  the  admiration  of  foreign  countries,  and 
the  glory  of  our  own,  be  equally  cherifhed  and  re- 
vered by  the  prince  and  the  fubjed !  May  they  be 
taught  by  this  memorable  example,  neither  by.  a 
ftretch  of  prerogative  on  the  one  hand,  nor  licentious 
'outrage  on  the  other,  to  exceed  thofe  juft  bounds 
within  which  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the 
rights  of  the  monarch,  refled  a  mutual  luftre,  and  con- 
fpire  to  their  mutual  happinefs ! 

I  cannot,  however,  fupprefs  my  fufpicion,  that, Bur- 
net has  been  in  this  circumftance  alfo  miftaken. 
His  teftimony,  as  far  as  J  can  difcover,  is  unconfirmed. 
-It  is  diiEcult  to  fuppofe,  if  Hale  had  been,  employed 
as  counfel  to  Charles,  a  profound  filence  would  have 
been  obferved  by  contemporary  writers.  It  does  not 
appear  even  that  the  king  called  in  any  lawyer  to 
his  affiftance ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  to  draw  this  inference, 
from  the  admirable  argument  he  delivered,  who  has 
left  behind  fuch  fpecimens  of  his  fuperior  abilities, 
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and  profound .  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  conftitution 
of  England.  Wood,  though  it  fell  dh'eftly  in  his 
way,  does  not  venture  to  affert  this  fad.  Roger 
North,  it  may  be  prefumed,  would  have  fcarcely  paffed 
it  over  without  fome  remark';  and  it  would  have  been 
,too  extraordinary  an  anecdote  to  efcape  at  leaft  an 
incidental  mention  or  diftant  allufion  from  the  bar  or 
the  bench,  amidft  the  frequent  opportunities  which 
the  ufe  of  his  great  authority  afforded.  How  far  this 
negative  evidence  may  outweigh  the  folitary  affertion 
of  his  biographer,  is  a  queftion  which  appears  entitled 
at  leaft  to  fome  confideration. 

The  death  of  his  lawful  fovereign  penetrated  his 
mind  with  unfeigned  forrow.  Hale  did  not,  however, 
fhrink  from  manfully  difcharging  his  profeffional 
duty  in  defence  of  thofe  noblemen  whofe  loyalty  to 
their  king  had  expofed  them  to  the  vindictive  refent- 
ment  of  parliament.  In  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Ha- 
milton (Dr.  Walker  refufing  to  be  one  of  his  Grace's, 
counfel),  of  the  four  who  were  affigned,  Mr.  Heron 
fpoke  curforily  and  elegantly,  but  not  very  materially ; 
Mr.  Parfons,  a  young  man,  fpoke  boldly,  and  to  good 
purpofe ;  Mr.  Chute,  the  civilian,  fpoke  learnedly, 
and  home  ;  and  Mr.  Hale,  elaborately,  and  at  length  ^.^ 
It  could  not,  however,  be  expefted  before  fuch  a  court 
of  judicature,  with  Bradfhaw  for  their  prefident,  tHaC 
he  and  the  reft  of  his  noble  colleagues  would  fucceed 
better  than  their  royal  Mafter. 

The  commons,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  affumed 
the  name  of  parliament,  voted,  and  afterwards  en^ 
afted,  that  the  regal  office  ftiould  be  aboliflied,  as  un- 
neceffary,  burdenfome,  and  dangerous ;  and  that  the 
ftate  fhould  be  governed  by  the  people's  reprefenta^ 
tives  ina  houfe  of  commons,  without  a  king  or  lords, 
and  under  a  republican  form.  This  important  change 
introduced  many  others.  Inftead  of  the  oaths  of  al* 
Jegiance  and  fupremacy,  a  new  oath  was  prepared^ 

'  gtftte  Trials. 
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which  they  ftyled  the  Engagement  ^y  by  which  every 
man  fwore  '  that  he  would  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
f  parliament  eftablilhed,   without  a  king  or  houfe  of 

*  peers.* 

Upon  the  trial  of  Chriftopher  Love,  1651,  who 
was  charged  with  high  treafon,  legal  exceptions-  were 
tendered  by  Mr^  Hale,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Waller, 
who  were  ready  to  fpeak  to  them.  But  when  the  two 
latter  gentlemen  were  afked  by  the  court,  whether  or 
no  they  would  fubfcribe  to  the  Engagement,  they 
anfwered,  that  they  defired  time  to  confider  of  it,  and 
fo  withdrew.  After  they  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  I.ove 
moved  the  court,  that  Mr.  Hale,  another  of  his  coun- 
fel,  might  be  fent  for ;  upon  which  the  lord  prefident 
(Mr.  Keble)  addreffed  hiqi :  *  You  come  as  counfel 

*  for  Mr.  Love ;  the  gentlemen  that  were  here  are 

*  brought  into  an  incapacity  of  doing  him  fervice  that 
"*  way  ;  we   alked  them  whether  they  had  engaged ; 

*  we  doubt  not  vou,  but  tell  you  the  reafon  why  we 

Mr.  Hale. — '  My  Lord,  /  have  done  it.* 
Lord  Prefident* — ^  Therefore  you  are  afligned.' 
Mr.  Hale. — '  I  had   very  late  notice   of  this  bufi- 

*  nefs ;  it  was  Saturday  night  late  before  I  had  notice 
^  of  it,  and  the  next   day  ivas  not  a  day  to  think  of 

*  those  things.     Yefterday  was  Monday,  and  the  moft 

*  part  of  that  day  I  fpent  in  looking  over  thofe  things 

*  that  had  been,  I  think,  prefented  to  your  lordihip 
^  and  the  court ;  we  did  not  know  what  command 

*  your  lordfhip  would  put  upon  us,  whether  you  would 
^  admit  ics  to^speah^.and  to  what  you  would  admit  us  to 

*  speakj  and  when  you  would  admit  v^  to  speak.     It  is 

*  impoflibe,  my  lord — I  muft  deal  plainly ;  I  profefs  it 

*  is  impoflible  for  me,  in  a  bufinefe  of  this  great  con-^ 

'  Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles,  l66l,  30th  May,  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  ordered,  that  the  writing  called  the  Solemn  League  and 
Corenant  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  (which  was 
performed  with  great  rejoicings)  and  this  act  for  subscribing  the  En- 
gagement against  a  king  and  bouse  of  peers.    Rapin. 

'  *  fequence, 
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^  fequence,  to  undertake  to  fpeak  any  thing  for  the 

*  prefenl:,  till  fuch  time  as  I  know  your  lordfliip's  di- 

*  regions  ;  and  this  was  that  we  acquainted  the  gen- 

*  tleman  with,  as  foon  as  ever  I  faw  him,  ^nd  the 

*  firft  time  that  ever  I  faw  him,  which  was  but  this 

*  day/ 

The  warmeft  admirer  of  Hale  muft  admit  that  his 
fubfcription  to  an  inftrument  of  this  complexion  \is 
a  ground  upon  which  his  principles  of  attachment  to 
a  regal  government  may  reaforiably  be  queftioned. 
For  though  it  be  true  that  Charles  I.  was  no  more, 
yet  Hale  was  too  enlightened  and  intelligent  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  an  end  of  monarchy.  The 
prince  was  alive,  and  unfubdued,  who  it  might  be  ra- 
tionally fuppofed,  would  make  an  effort  to  afcend  his 
father^s  throne,  and  aflert  his  legitimate  rights.  The 
tenor  of  this  Engagement  was  a  dire£l  contradiftioii 
to  the  letter  and  fpirit  of  the  Covenant  which  he  had 
taken.  If  then  there  b^  any  meaning  attached  to 
words,  and  any  fan£lion  and  value  to  the  folemnity 
of  an  oath,  by  what  train  of  reafoning  can  the  con- 
duflof  Hale  be  juftified  ?  What  elfe  is  implied  in 
this  Engagement  than  a  folemn  recognition  of  thofe 
principles  upon  which  Charles  was  arraigned  aad 
condemned  ?  What  elfe  than  an  unqualified  rejedUoit 
of  a  regal  form  of  government,  and  an  unfeigned  appro- 
bation and  indeliblefealof  fidelity  to  a  parliament  efta- 
blifhed  without  a  king  or  houfe  of  lords  ?  If  oaths 
are  things  which  men  may  allow  themfelves  to  take 
upon  the  afcendaricy  of  a  party,  and  confidered  only 
binding  fo  long  as  intereft  or  violence  (hall  prefcribe, 
then  indeed  the  condufl:  of  Hale  will  admit  of  an 
apology,  1  confefs,  with  all  my  admiration  of  his 
character,  and  full  convidioa  of  his  integrity,  I  feel 
inyfelf  at  a  Ipfs  for  reafons  to  exculpate  him  in.  this 
inftance  from  the  charge  of  pufillanimity,  felfiftmefs, 
or  verfatility  of  principle.  How  much  brighter  wou}d 
his  character  have  fhone,  if  he  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  learned  friends^  and  with  the  fame  firtn- 

U^fs 
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nefs  returned  the  judge  their  anfwcr !  He  would,  in- 
deed, have  facrificed  his  intereft  to  his  principles,  but 
he  would  have  difplayed  the  virtues  of  fufFering 
loyalty,  and  tranfmitted  his  name  with  unfullied  luftre 
to  an  admiring  pofterity. 

It  is   with  extreme  reluftance,    and   the  greateft 
deference,  I  have  felt  myfelf  obliged,  to  offer  this 
opinion  fo  unfavourable  to  his  memory.     For  though 
it  would  betray  in  the  biographer   an  unpardonable 
ignorance    of    human     nature,     and     reprehenfible 
partiality    for    his   fubjeft,     to    hold    him    up     an 
image  of  unfpotted   innocence,    and  unerring  refti- 
tude,  yet  the  uniform  tenor  and  general  complexion 
of  Hale's  charafter,   his  acknowledged  reputation  for 
learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  of  which  he  gave  an 
inftance  in  the  exordium  I  have  tranfcribed,  all  for- 
bid us  to  fuppofe  he  was  not  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
lanQity  of  an  oath,  and  rather  than  wound  the  peace 
of  his  confcience,  would  not  fubmit  to  the  bittereft 
privations.  That  he  adked  from  motives  which  acquitted 
him  at  the  tribunal  of  his  own  confcience,  it  is  reafonable 
to  pfefume,  though  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  them.     Nor  can  this  apology,  with  juf- 
tice,  be  placed  to  an  excefs  of  candour,  or  an  undue 
bias  in  favour  of  one  who  had  the  firmnefs  very  foon 
after  to  refiife  the  offer  of  a  feat  on  the  bench,  and 
to  tell  Cromwell,  when  he  afked  his  reafons,  *  that  he 

*  was  not  fatisfied  about  his  authority,  and  therefore 
^  fcrupled  to  accept  the  commiffion.' 

To  which  the  ufurper  is  faid  to  have  made  this  re- 
markable reply :    *  That  as  he  had  gotten  poffeffion 

*  gf  the  government,  he  was  refolved  to  maintain  it. 

*  I  will  not  be  argued  out  of  it.     It  is  my  defire  to 

*  rule  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  for  which 

*  purpofe  I  have  pitched  upon  you  ;  but  if  you  won't 

*  let  me  govern  by  red  gowns,  I  am  refolved  to  gp- 

*  vcm  by  red  coats  ^' 

It 

'     '  Mr.  Serjeant  Runnington  expresses  a  doubt  whether  at  that  timt 
tb^  anx)y  Kad  any  regular  uniforms  \  and  if  they  had,  whether  it  was 

scarlet* 
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It  is  poffible  he  had  been  prevailed  oh,  by  a  (end* 
ment  of  exalted  patriotifm,  to  take  the  Engagement : 
pofEbly  by  the  hope  of  being  in  a  capacity  to  meliorate 
the  deplorable  fituation  of  his  country,  or  at  leafk  to 
oppofe  the  fubverfion  of  the  eftablifned  laws,  and  by 
ftepping  forward  in  the  breach  to  prevent  the  entire  dif- 
folution  of  the  machine  of  government.  For  it  appear^ 
by  the  journals  of  the  commons>  that  in  Jan.  1651,  a 
number  of  perfons,  of  whoiu  Jtr,  H?Je  is  firft  named, 
were  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  conf;der  of  the  re- 
formation of  the  law,andwere  affigDed  the  room,  which 
had  been  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  hold  their  delibera- 
tions. The  reft  of  the  committee  were :  William 
Steel,  Efq,  the  Recorder  of  London,  Charles  George 
Cock,  Efq.  Mr.  Manby,  Mr.  Sadler,  Colonel  Blount, 
Sir  Henry  Blount,  Knt.  Mr.  Bemers,  Major  General 
Defborough,  Mr.  Mayer,  Colonel  Tomlinfon,  John 
Fountain,  Efq.  Alderman  Fouk,  Hugh  Peters,  clerk. 
Major  Packer,  Sir  William  Roberts,  Mr.  Millwood, 
Mr.  Manfell,  John  Rufhworth  of  Lincln's-inn,  Mr. 
Sparrow,  and  Sir  Anthony  Afliley  Cooper,  Bart.  They 
were  to  take  into  their  confideration  what  inconve- 
niences  there  were  in  the  law;  Ijow  the  rtiifchiefs 
which  grew  from  delays,  thfc  chargeablencfs  and  irre-' 
gularities  in  the  proceedings  of  the  law,  might  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  fpeedieft  way  to  prevent  the  fame^ 
and  to  prcfent  their  opinions  to  the  committee  of  par- 
liament appointed  for  that  purpofe ;  and  they,  or  any 
feven  of  them,  had  power  to  fend  for  any  perfons  id 

Bcarlct.  It  has  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  lean  ed  and  respect* 
able  gentleman,  that  red  coats  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  State 
Trials,  upon  the  noted  Hugh  Peters,  and  Daniel  Axtcl,  agaimt  whom 
Sir  Purbeck  Temple  gives  this  evidence  :  •*  My  lord,  another  yaMsa%4 
he  puts  into  my  memory ;  when  1  did  obsei  ve  a  thousand  of  sad 
faces,  I  saw  none  laughipg  but  yourself,  as  if  you  had  been  carous- 
in:;  and  entertaining  the  soldiers.  I  do  not  charge  you  that  vott 
commanded  these  halberdiers,  but  tjiose  red  coats  ;  you  were  all  ill 
red  :  I  saw  you  caue  those  four  or  five  soldiers  I  mentioned*  till  thej 
tried  justice^  justice  with  you ;  and  that  with  the  powder  iti  the  palms 
of  their  hands,  they  forced  the  king  to  rise  out  of  pis  chair,  whicn  you 
were  much  pleased  with,  and  laughi^d/' 

confer 
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4!onfer  with  them  on  this  bufinefs,  and  for  records. 
They  met  feveral  times,  and  defired  the  judges,  in 
their  feveral  -  courts,  to  return  to  them  a  lift  of  their 
deveral  officers,  what  fees  they  received,  and  what  they 
did  for  the  fame.  And  none  was  more  bufy  than 
Bugh  Peters,  who  underftood  little  of  the  law,  and 
-was  very  opinionative. 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  Jan.  they  paffed  the  following  refo- 
lutions:  '  If  the  defendant  in  a  perfonal  adHon,  before 
pleading,  tender  fatisfaftion  to  the  plaintiff,  with 
cofts  of  fuit,  and  it  appear  afterwards  at  the  trial 
before  the  jury  fufficient,  and  not  accepted  of,  the 
plaintiff  to  lofe  his  own,  and  pay  the  other's  coft  in 
the  fuit.  That  fummons  be  the  firft  procefs  in  all 
perfonal  aftions,  with  the  true  date  when  ferved  forth 
and  executed,  upon  oath,  and  returnable  within 
fifteen  days  after  the  fervice ;  the  defendant  to  have 
a  copy  fi*om  the  original,  under  feal,  given  or  left 
at  his  houfe,  and  the  caufe  of  the  fuit  fet  down  in  the 
body  of  the  writ ;  that  upon  default  of  appearing, 
a  further  procefs  be  granted  to  arreft  the  party,  till 
'he  appear  or  give  warrant.  And  in  cafe  of  non- 
appearance, the  defendant's  lands  and  goods  to  be 
diftrained  to  a  certain  value,  till  he  appear  or  give 
warrant.* 

On  the  2Sd  of  March,  they  prefented  to  the  com- 
mittee of  parliament,  the  draughts  of  feveral  adls : 
two  of  which  were  for  taking  away  common  reco- 
veries and  the  unneceffary  charge  of  fines,  and  to  pafs 
and  charge  lands  entailed,  as  lands  in  fee  fimple; 
for  afcertaining  arbitrary  fines  upon  defcent  and  alie- 
aation  of  copyholds  of  inheritance :  very  neceffary 
laws  to  reftrain  the  oppreffions  of  lords  of  manors  *. 

With  what  independance  of  mind,  and  exadt  im- 
partiality he  adminiftered  juftice  on  the  bench,  to 
which  he  was  advanced  at  the  importunity  of  Crom- 
well, has  been  amply  detailed  by  Burnet }  nor  is  it  in 

»  Whitebck. 
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my  power  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  with 
any  additional  incidents  during  that  important  period. 

In  1658,  he  was  chofen  btirgefs  for  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford,  to  ferve  in  Richard's  parliament,  I  have 
fearched,  but  without  fuccefs,  for  a  confirnxation  of 
Wood's  teftimony.  Perhaps  it  is  vain  to  inquire  why. 
he  was  not  re-eleded  to  ferve  for  his  native  county* 
Is  it  too  bold  a  conjefbiire  to  fuppofe  the  Univer- 
fity conferred  on  Hale  this  flattering  diftin£kion, 
both  as  a  tetlimony  of  their  approbation  for  refufing 
any  longer  to  aft  as  judge  under  the  authority  of  a 
ufurper,  and  chiefly  from  a  fentiment  of  gratitude  for 
his  fuccefsfiil  exertions  in  refcuing  the  venerable  feat 
from  deftrudtion? 

In  the  year  i  660,  he  was  returned  a  member  for 
the  county  of  Gloucefter,  to  ferve  in  the  parliament 
which  called  home  Charles  II.  "  Averfe  as  he  was 
from  thofe  principles/'  fays  Mr.  Serjeant  RunningtoDf 
^^  which  adluatedv  the  government  of  Cromwell,  he 
neverthelefs  avoided  the  extremities  into  which  the 
temerity  of  the  loyalifts  too  often  *  precipitated  them. 
Fadlion  and  party  he  equally  defpifed ;  nay,  attached 
as  he  was- to  monarchy,  and  his  fovereign,  he  wa» 
not,  on  the  reftoration  (of  which  he  was  a  confider- 
able  promoter)  for  receiving  Charles,  without  rea- 
fonable  refl:ri6tions;  conceiving  this  to  be,  of  all 
other  incidents,  the  moft  opportune  to  limit,  that 
prerogative  which  had  given  rife  to  fuch  recent  apd 
unparalleled  calamities. 

"  We  are  taught  under  every  form  of  government, 
to  apprehend  ufurpation,  either  from  the  abufe  or 
from  the  extenfion  of  the  executive  power ;  and 
though  it  be  no  advantage  to  a  prince  to  enjoy  mor^ 
power  than  is  confiflient  with  the  good  of  his  fubjefts, 
yet  this  maxim  is  but  a  feeble  fecurity  againfl  the  paf- 
fions  and  follies  of  men.  Thofe  who  are  entrufted 
with  power  in  any  degree,  are  difpofed,  from  the  rnex;^ 
diflike  of  conftraint,  to  remove  oppofition.     Serifible 
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of  fuch  truths  ^,  Hale  moved  the  commons  that,  *  a 
committee  might  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  pro- 
pofitions  which  had  been  made,  and  the  conceflions 
which  had .  been  offered  by  the  late  king ;  that  from 
thence  they  might  digeft  fuch  propofitions  as  they 
fhould  think  fit  to  be  fent  over  to  the  king  2/ 

**  This  motion  through  the  influence  of  Monk  5, 
failed  of  fuccefs ;  it  fhewed,  however,  that  Hale  en- 
tertained a  warm  regard  for  the  public,  a  high  refpeft 
for  its  laws^  and  that  he  was  no  friend  to  thofe  opi- 
nions which  tended  to  fupport  the  indefeafible  right 
of  prerogative.  The  motives  which  determined  the 
fete  of  this  motion,  were  the  very  reverfe  of,  and 
equally  Jn  extreme  with  thofe  which  influenced  the 
commons  againfl:  Charles  the  Firfl.  The  general 
opinion  Aow  feemed  to  condemn  all  jealous  capitula- 
tions with  the  fovereign,  Harraffed  with  convulfions, 
men  ardently  wiflied  for  repofe,  and  were  terrified  at 
the  mention  of  negociation  or  delay.  Added  to  this, 
the  paflion  for  liberty  having  produced  fuch  horrid 
commotions,  began  to  give  place  to  a  fpirit  of  loyalty " 
and  obedience  4. 

"  Why  Monk  fliould  difapprove  the  impofition  of 
rational  conditions,  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for  ; 
he  feemed  refolved,  however,  that  the  crown  he  in- 
tended to  reftore  fliould  be  conferred  on  the  king 
free  and  unincumbered.  He  knew  not,  perhaps,  that 
liberty  is  never  in  greater  danger  than  when  we  mea* 
fure  national  felicity  by  the  bleflings  which  a  prince 
may  befl:ow,  or  by  the   mere  tranquillity  which  may 

*  Ferguson  on  Civil  Society.  *  Barnet's  History,  8vO.  vol.  1.  p   122. 
'  As  such  a  motion  was  foreseen.  Monk  was  instructed  how  to  an- 

•wer  it.  He  told  the  house  that  he  had  information  of  such  numbers 
of  incendiaries  still  in  the  kingdom,  that  if  any  delay  was  put  to  the 
sending  for  the  king,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  peace  eitner  of  the 
nation  or  army.  And  as  the  king  was  to  bring  neither  army  nor  ti-ea- 
sure  with  hmi,  either  to  fn^ht  or  to  corrupt  them,  piopositions  might 
be  as  well  otieied  to  him  wben  he  should  come  over  ;  so  he  moved  for 
tending  commissioners  immediately.  This  was  ech<'ed  with  such  a 
shout  over  the  hpuse,  that  the  motion  was  no  more  insisted  on.  Bur- 
net's nist6ryof  his  own  Time*,  p.  ^%  89- 

*  Hume. " 
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^d  anterior  to'the.  glorious  Revolution^  men  of  pliant 
difpofitions  were  raifed  to  the  bench* ;  while  thdfe 
who  diftributed  juftice  were  removed;  even-handed 
juftice  gave  way  to  wicked  policy  j  objefts  the  moft 
precious  were  by  vicious  con{lni£tiotiSy  without  cere- 
mony and  without  fear,  facrificed  by  •  thofe  whoie 
duty  it  was  to  proteft  and  preferve  them.  Sad  and 
mefancholy  muft  have  been  the  profpe£t ;  for  when 
the  channels  of  public  juftice  are  corrupted,  when, 
juftice  itfelf  is  corrupted  into  the  means  of  revenge^ 
political  mifery.is  arrived  to  its  height.  From  the  nu- 
merous inftances  which  might  be  educed  in  fupport 
of*  the  aftertion,  the  following  one  is  fufHcient  to 
eftablifti  it  beyond  a  doubt  or  contradidion.  in  the 
year  1683,  on  the  tral  of  lord  Ruffell,  Jeffreyi.in  his 
fpeech  to  the  jury,  turned  the  untimely  fate  of  E£kx 
into  a  proof  of  the  confpiracy  in  which  he  and  RufleQ 
had  been  engaged,  Pemberton  was  removed  from  the 
head  of  the  king's  bench,  and  even  from  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  Jeffreys  put  in  his  placed,  in  order,  by  the  fierce- 
nefs  of  his  manners,  to  cope  with  a  man  the  vigor  of 
whofe  fpirit  was  known  throughout  Europe.    - 

Jn  die  year  1691,  a  bill  paffed  both  houfes  to  niake 
the  falaries  and  offices  of  the  judges  for  life,  but  ^' 
King  even  at  that  great  ssra  of  Uberty,  refufed  his  afleat, 
leaving  room  for  a  succeeding  monarch  to  give  ufh 
xisked  to  the:  wilhes  of  the  people,  what  William  re- 
fufed  to  their  prayers.  However,  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  independance  of  the  judges,  it  was  foon 
after  enaded  that  their  commiifions  fhould  be  made 
not  as  formerly.  Durante  bene  placiio%  but  Qi^ztn^- 
iiiu  bene  se  gesserint  ^/  Th«r  falaries  wer^  alfo  afcer- 
tained^uid  eftabliflied,  and  their  removal  declared  law- 
ful, on  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.  This 
]assn  lias  been  fmce  ijnproved.  His  prefent  Majefty  lA  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  declared  from  the  throne,  tiial 

'JTeflreys  d'u^  nof  immrdiat^y  succeed   Sir  Francis  Pembeitbiv 
itf hoso  Im m^kne  suc(!es«€>rwa8  St^Edmund  Saund6rs.    .      *       -^  -^ 
.  ^  Duiingthe  pleasure  of  t!|eci;owD^.   ■        ^      ..*.  ^        .  ..\*     .' 
! '  *1^*  r©hg  ias  fGbre' was  W legal  impeaciiinent  of *tIiciTconduct. 
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?he.:looke4  upon  the  independance  and  uprightnrfs 
^.of  the  judges,  as  effential  to  the  impartial  adminiftra- 

*  tion  of  juftice,  as  one  of  the  b^ft  fecurities  of  the  rights 

*  and  liberties  of  his  fubjeQ;s,  zpid  as  mod  conduciyef 

*  to  the  hono,ur  of  the  Crown ;  and  therefore  eameftly 

*  recommended  to  parliament,  that  the  judges  might 

*  be  continued  during  their  good. behaviour,  notwith- 

*  ftanding  any  demife  of  the  Crown;'  This  the  parlia- 
ment immediately  took  into  confideration,  and  with 
all  poflible  difpatch  pafled  a  law  in  every  refpeft 
conrormable  with  the  recommendation/* 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  our  illuftrious  judge 
was  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  humanity.  There 
is  one  circumllance  recorded  of  him,  which  fuffi- 
ciently  proves  indeed,  that  he  had  not  rifen  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fuperftitious  credulity  of  the  times.  It 
aimed  furpaffes  belief  at  the  prefent  day,  with  what 
reverence  and  horror  our  forefathers  looked  upon  na- 
ture, before  the  world  was  enlightened  by  learning  and 
philofophy,  and  how  they  loved  to  aftonifli  themlelves 
with  the  apprehenfions  of  witchcrafts,  prodigies, 
charms,  and  enchantments.  There  was  not  a  village  in 
England  that  had  not  a  ghoft  in  it,  the  church-yards 
were  all  haunt^,  every  large  common  had  a  circle 
of  fairies  belonging  to  it ;  and  there  was  fcarce  a 
fliepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  feen  a  fpirit  ^ ! 
The  mind  is  overwhelmed  in  aftonifliment  at  the  fad:, 
that  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  moft  pious,  learned,  en- 
lightened, and  humane  judge,  that  ever  adorned  the 
Bench,  fhould  declare  his  belief  in  witchcraft  ^,  at  the 
affizes  held  March  10th,  1664,  at  RuTy  St.  Editnund's, 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  paffed  the  fentence  of  death  upon 
two  old  crazy  wretches  for  that  fuppofed  crime,  for 
which  they  were  executed  on  the  17  th  of  the  fame 
month.  Before  we  venture  to  reproach  his  memory 
with  extreme  feverity,  we  ought,  in  candor,  to  take 
into  account  the  flrong  prejudices  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  ^.     And  it  is  but  an  ad  of  juftice  to 

his 

*  Spectator,  419. 

*■  Ihe  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  12.  against  conjuration,  witchcraft,  &c. 
was  repealed  by  an  act  of  9  Geo.  «.  cap.  5. 

•  The  Chief  Justice  North  dreaded  the  try\n«  oi  ^  -mlcVi  s  .iox  \\. 
W3#  aeldom,  in  those  times,  that  a  poor  old  NfitX<;ih  v^aA  V^'^^d^^  ^^ 
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hi^  character  to  ftate  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
refled  his  belief  of  this  doctrine  :  *  Firil,  becaufe  th^ 
Scriptures  affirm  it  Secondly,  Becaufe  the  wifdom  of 
all  nations,  particularly  our  own,  hath  provided  laws 
againfl  witchcraft ;  which  implies  a  belief  of  fuch  a 
crime/ 

Of  his  deteftation  of  vice  and  immorality,  he  did 
hot  fcruple  on  all  occafions  to  bear  his  decided  and 
public  teftimony.  The  debaucheries  and  loofe  b^hst- 
viour  of  Sir  William  Scroggs,  then  Serjeant  at  Law, 

trial  upon  that  account,  but  she  was  persecuted  with  a  popular  rage* 

S'hich  clamoured  lor  her  death  ;  ana  if  a  judge  had  the  courage  to 
eclare  against  that  vulgar  opinion,  the  common  people  were  ready 
to  exclaim  that  the  judge  has  no  religioni  for  he  does  not  believe 
witches.  An  old  man  was  tried  before  Judge  North,  for  a  wizzard: 
The  evidence  against  him  was,  the  having  bewitched  a  girl  of  about 
thirteen  years  old  i  for  she  had  strange  and  unaccountable  fits,  and 
used  to  cry  out  upon  him,  and  spit  out  of  her  mouth  straight  pins  ; 
and  whenever  the  man  was  brought  near  her,  she  fell  into  herlfita  and 
spit  forth  straight  pins.  His  lordship  wondered  at  the  straight  pins* 
which  could  not  be  so  well  couchea  in  the  mouth  as  crooked  ones ; 
for  such  only  vsed  to  be  spit  out  by  people  bewitched,  fie  examined 
the  witnesses  veiy  tenderly  and  carefullv»  so  as  none  could  collect  whal 
his  opinion  was»  for  he  was  fearful  of  tnc  jur}'nien  s  precipitancy  if  he 
gave  them  any  offence*  When  the  poor  man  was  told  ne  must  aiN 
swer  for  bimsetf,  he  entered  upon  a  defence  as  orderly  and  well  ex^ 
pressed  and  sensible,  as  if  it  had  been  conducted  by  the  attorney* 
general  himself.  T'he  sum  of  it  was  malice,'  threatening,  and  ar- 
xumstances  of  imposture  in  thegiil;  to  ^yhrch  matters  he  called  hii 
witnesses,  and  they  were  heard.  After  this  was  done,  the  iudce  wis 
not  satisfied  to  direct  the  juiy,  before  the  impostui*e  Yios  fully  cleared^ 
but  studied,  and  beat  the  bush  a  while,  asking  sometimes  one,  and 
tlien  another  question,  as  be  thought  proper.  At  length  he  tumed 
to  the  justice  of  the  peace  that  committed  the  man»  and  took  th^ 
first  examinations ;  *  And,  Sir,*  said  he,  •  pray  will  you  ingenuously 


*  having  taken  the  examination,  and  committed  the  man.    But  since 

*  vour  Lordship  demands  it,  1  must  needs  say,  I  think  Uie  giii  dou- 

*  bling  herself  in  her  fit,  as  being  convulsed,  bent  her  head  down  close 

*  to  her  stomacher^  and  with  her  mouth  took  pms  out  of  Ihe  edge  of 
^  that^  and  then  righting  herself  a  little,  spit  them  iftto  some  bv- 
'  stander*s  hands.  This  gave  a  universal  satisfaction  to  the  wbdtle 
nadience,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  As  the  judge  went  dowtt 
stairs-out  of  the  court,  an  hideous  old' woman  cried,  *-  God  bless  your 

*  Lordship  !*    '  What  is  the  matter,  good  woman  ^'  said  the  judge; 

*  My  Lord,*  said  she,  *  Forty  years  ago  they  would  have  handed  me 

*  for  a  witch,  and  they  could  not;  and  now  they  would  have  hanged 

*  my  poor  son.*  •  North's  Life  of  Lord  Gni/ford,  p.  138. 
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who  was  afterwards  made  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the 
King's-bencb,  rendered  him  highly  obnoxious  to  the 
venerable  judge,  who  refufed  him  the  privilege,  which 
be  claimed,  of  a  ferjeant  when  he  was  arreited  for  a 
debt  by  a  KingVbench  warrant. 

His  Lordfhip  would  fometimes  relax  the  gravity  of 
his  deportment  on  the  Bench,  and  relieve  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  his  magiiterial  chara&er,  by  an  occafional 
effufion  of  innocent  humour.  In  his  difcernment  of 
rifing  merit,  he  felt  a  pleafure  in  acknowledging  it,  and 
teadily  embraced  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  delicate 
compliment  worthy  of  the  accompliihed  gentleman  to 
beftow,  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  him 
who  receives  it. 

He  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  prof efliond 
fldll  of  Mr.  North  (afterwards  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal)  and  believed  he  would  become  eminent 
ih  the  law.  When  the  court  was  feated,  the  judge 
feeing  North  puihing  very  hard  to  get  in,  fpoke  from 
the  bench,  *  to  make  way  for  the  little  gentleman, 

*  for,'  faid  he,  *  he  will  foon  make  way  for  himfelf  ^' 
•  It  has  been  intimated  that  he  had  cultivated  a  tafte 

for  architediure,  and  the  arts.  He,  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  ^thought  that  every  branch  (hould  be 
ftudied  and  cultivated  with  a  view  to  pra^cal  utility. 
When  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  was  engaged  in  his 
building  at  Badminton,  his  neighbour,  the  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  Hale,  made  him  a  vifit,  and  obferving  the  many 
contrivances  the  Duke  had  for  the  dilpofing  of  fo 
great  a  family,  he  craved  leave  to  fuggeft  one  to  him, 
which  he  thought  would  be  much  for  his  fervice,  and 
it  was  *  to  have  but  one  door  to.  his  houfe,  and  the 

*  window  of  his  ftudy,  where  he  fat,  moft  open  upon 
•that^.*  The  principle  upon  which  he  offered  this 
advice  to  his  Grace,  was  founded  on  a  long  experience 
of  the  world,  and  a  conviftion  that  a  regard  to  ceco* 
nomical  arrangements  was  not  only  compatible  with 

»  North,  p.  46.  •  Ibid. 
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the  ihoft  exalted  ftations,  but  neceffary  to  the  fecurity 
and  permahence  of  the  moft  fplendid  fortunes. 

The  Countefs  of  Penibri3ke  chofe  for  her  refideuce 
the  ancient  caftle  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  at 
Appleby,  in  Weftmoreland  :  fbe  was  a  lady  of.  gres^t 
'magnificence,  .  diftinguifhed  for  her  learning,  and 
adorned  various  parts  of  the  caftle  with  infcriptions, 
imd  under  the  old .  pidures,  which  contained  a  con* 
fiderable  portion  of  the.hiftory  and  pedigree  of  the 
family.  Hale  is  faid  to  have  aflifted  the  countefs  in 
the  perufal  and  the  arrangement  of  her  evidences  apd 
monuments,  and  fupplied  her  with  fair  extrads  from 
thehi;.  ■■■•..  ^..  ■,':; 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention, -that  as  a  tefti- 
mony  6f  refpeft  and  gratitude  for  the  ipiportant  fervices 
which  the  judgies  rendered  the  City  after  the  dreadful 
xronflagration  in  1666,  by  their  drift  juftice  and  auii^ 
cable  arrangements  of  differences  between  the  land^ 
lord  and  tenant,  in. which  undertaking  Judge  Hale 
))ore  fo  diftinguiflied  a  partj  the  citizens  caufed  their 
portraits  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall  ^  .  • 

Our  excellent  Judge  did  not  confine  his  views  of 
4ifefulnef8  to  the  ftrift  routine  of  his  public  duty.  He 
wifhed  to  convert  his  moments  of  relaxation  to  ad- 
vantage, and  render  them  a  feafon  of  communication 
and  improvement  to  others.  Every  crumb  and  frag- 
ment of  time  was  valuable  to  him.      His   copious 

'  * '  Tb6  portrait  of  Sir  Malthcw  Hale  .¥ra»  minted  by  one  Michad 
M''nght.  Mr.  Granger  enumerates  the  following  portraits  of  Sir 
^atthew  Fiale,  viz.  .  / 

■    Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bentoh  v  M. 
Wright,  P.  G.  Vcrtue,  sc.  1735.  h.  sh. 

Mattheus  HaJe,  miles,  &c.  11.  White,  sc.  a  roll  in  bis  right  hand} 
large  h.  sh.  A  copy  by  van  Hove.  | 

Sir  Matthew  iHalej  larfi;e.h.  sh.  copied  fnjm  White.' 
...  Mattheus  Hale,  miles»  &c.  V^i  Hovv,  sc-  sitting  \n  an  elbow  chaif; 

.  sn.       ' 

Mattheds  Hale,  &:c.  Van  Hove,  i(c.  sitting:,  tlw.. 

Mattheus  Hale,  &c.  Clarke,  sc  sitting,  Svo.  < . 

Lord'Chief  Justice  Hale ;  *  small '  4to.    Printed  with  the'  ^*  Sum  of . 
Religion"  in  a  large  half  sheet.  Grang.  Jiiog,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  Svo.  365. 
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Stores  of  profound  learning  and  prafbical  knowledge^ 
which  his  indefatigable  induilry  and  long  experience 
had  colle£ted«  ho,  did  not  think  it  fuffijcient  to  diftri- 
l^te  from  the  bench  .for  die  ^benefit  of  the  public  or- 
die  bar  ;  nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  the  legacy,  of  volu- 
minpus  maiiufcriptshe  was  accumulating  and  intended- 
tp  bequeath  to  his  profeflion.  He  was  convinced  how- 
much  was  to  be  gathered  from  oral  information,  and 
familiar  converfe.^  The  complete  mafler  of  his  pro- 
fefficm  treafures  up  original  remarks  and  valuable* 
obferyations,  which  he  may  be  unwilling  to  commit  to 
writing,  or  want,  the  opportunity  of  delivering  from 
^he  chair  J  but  the  domeftic  pupil  or  confidential  friend 
Uilens  to  with  avidity,  and  receives  with  gratitude. 

1  The  following  account  exhibits  the  courtefy  of  his 
manners,  and  communicative  difpofition,  no  lefs  than 
his.  zeal  and  folicitude  for  the  promotion  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  in  a  ftriking  point  of  view,  and  will,  no- 
doubt,  prove  a  high  gratification.  It  is  copied  from  a- 
lyiS,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Bennet  Lang  ton,  Efq.  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Xangton's  great-grand-father,  who  ftudied  the  law 
under  the  diredion  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

.  *  Do{^  13,  —^72.  I  was   fent   to   by   Mr.  Barker, 

*  to  come  to  him  to  my  Lord  Chief  Juilice  Hale's 

*  .lodgings  at  Serjeants-Inn. 

.  ^  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Godolphin  about  a  month 
*^aga,,.4hat  my  I^dy  Chief  Juftdce  had  declared  at 

*  fupper    at,  Mr.  Juftiee  Twifden^'s,  that  if  he  could 

*  meet  with  .a  fober  young  man  that  would  entirely 

*  adcfifl:'  himfelf  to  his  .  lordlhip's   direftion,  th^at  he 

*  would  take  delight  to  communicate,  tp-  him,'  and 
',difcourfe  with  him  at  meals,  and  f^t  Ifeif^Sre^tigies^ 
*,and  in  three  years  time  make  himperfeft:  in  tjde 
'  practice  !of  the, law.     1  difcourfed  feY;€ar?il.tiW(es  with 

*  Mr^.  Godolphin,  of  the  great  adv^inBage.  tfiat  a  Au- 
Vdq^t  would  xxfj^e/Jfj  his  lQrdfhip'*6  le&foed  cjomniu- 

*  nicatipn,  and  pwjj^t  influenci^jit.rvjQvdd^  baye  on  a 

^^       «   .    *  *  Seward's  Anecdotes. 

JL  4  *  pradifer, 
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praAifer,  as  well  as  honour,  to  beregardc<l  as  my 
lord's  friend ;  and  perfuaded  him  to  me  his  intereft 
and  the  ofikes  of  his  friei^ds,  to  procure  his  lord- 
ihip's  favour.     But  his  inclinations  leading  him  to 
travel,  and  his  defigns  afterwards  to  rely  upon  His 
intereft  at  court,  he  had  no  thoughts  to  purfue  it, 
but  offered  to  engage  friends  on  my  behalf,  which 
I  refufed,  and  told  him  I  would  make  ufeof  no 
other  perfon  than  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Barker, 
whofe  acquaintance  with  my  lord  I  knew  was  very 
particular.     After  I   had  often  reflefted  upon  ^c 
noblenefs  of  'my  lord's  propofition,  and  the  happi« 
nefs  of  that  perfon  that  fliould  be  preferred  by  fo 
learned  and  pious  a  man,  to  whofe  opinion  Qvery 
court  paid  fuch  a  veneration  that  he  was  regarded 
ad  the  oracle  of  the  law,  I  made  my  application 
to  Mr.  Barker  to  intercede  with  my  lord  in  my  be« 
half,  who  affented  to  it  with  much  readinefs,  as  h^ 
always  had  been  very  obliging  to  me  fince  I  hs^d 
the  honour  to  be  known  to  him.     He  made  a  vifit 
to  my  lord,   and  told  him  that  he  heard  of  the 
declaration  my  lord  made  at  Mr.  Juftice  Twifden*s. 
My  lord  faid  it  was  true,  and  he  had  entertained 
the  fame  refolution  a  long  time;  but  not  having 
met  with  any  body  to  his  purpofe^  he  had  difcarded 
thofe   thought??,    which    Mr,   B.   did  beg  of    his 
lordihip  to  refume  in  behalf  of  a  perfon   that  he 
would  recommend  to  him,  and  would  be  furety  for 
his  induftry  and  diligent  obfervation  of  his  lorduiip'9 
directions.     My  lord  then  enquired  who  it  was,  and 
he  mentioned  me.    Then  he  afked  how  long  \  had 
been  at  the  law,  of  what  country  I  was,  and  what 
eftate  I  had ;  which  he  told  him,  and  that  I  was; 
my  father's  eldeft  fon.     To  which  he  replied,  that 
he  might  talk  no  farther  of  it,  for  there  was  ho 
likelihood  that  I  would  atteivl-  t^  the  ftudy  of  th^ 
law  as  I  ought :  but  Mn  B.  ^e  him  affurance? 
that  I  would;  that   his  lordfinp  might  rely  upoiii 

his  word ;  and  thgt  I  had  not  d^ea  this  refolution 
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without  deliberation ;  that  I  had  often  been  at  Weft* 
minfter  Hall,  where  I  had  heard  his  lordfhip  fpeak, 
and  had:  a  very  great  veneratibn  for  his  lordfhip, 
and  did  earneftly  delire  this  favor :  That  my  father  ^ 
had  lately  purchafed  the  feat  of  the  &mily  which 
was  (bid  bv  the  elder  hoyfe,  an^  by  that  means  had 
run  himfelt  into  5  or  6,0001.  debt/ 

•  Well  then/  faid  my  lord,  *  1  pray  bring  him  to 
me/ 

*  Dec,  iS.  I  went  to  my  lord  and  Mr.  B.  (for  till 
that  time  my  lord  was  either  bufy  or  out  of  town)- 
about  four  in  the  afternoon.  My  lord  prayed  us 
to  fit,  and  after  fome  filence  Mr.  B.  acquainted  my 
lord  that  I  was  the  perfon  on*  whofe  behalf  he  had 
fpoken  to  his  lordfhip.  My  lord  then  faid,  that  he' 
underflood  that  I  had  a  fortune,  and  tfierefore  would 
not  fo  fbriftly  engage  myfelf  in  the  crabbed  fludy 
of  the  law  as  was  neceflary  for  one  that  mufl  make 
his  dependance  upon  it.  I  told  his  lordfhip,  thai: 
if  he  pleafed  to  admit  me  to  that  favor  I  heard  he  , 
defigned  to  fuch  a  perfon  he  enquired  after,  that  I 
Ihould  be  very  ftudious.  My  lord  replied  quick, 
that  Mr.  B.  had  given  him  afTurances  of  it,  that  Mr, 
B.  was  his  worthy  friend,  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  a  long  time,  and  that  for  his  fake  he 
Ihould  be  ready  to  do  me  any  kindnefs ;  for  which 

I  humbly  gave  his  lordfhip  thanks,  as  did  likewife 
Mr.  B,  My  lord  afked  me  how  I  had  paffed  my 
time,  and  what  flanding  I  was  of.  I  told  him,  that 
I  was  almofl  fix  years  of  the  Temple,  that  I  had 
travelled  into  France  about  two  years  ago,  fince 
when  I  had  difcondnued  my  fludies  of  the  law,  ap- 
plying myfelf  to  the  reading  French  books,  and 
fome  hiftories.  My  lord  difcourfed  of  the  neceffity 
of' a  firm   uninterrupted  profecution  of  that  ftudy 

which  any  man  defigned ^in  the  midfl  of  which 

Ijlif.  Juflice  Twifden  came  in,  fo  that  his  lordfhip  bid 
X»  come  to  him  again  two  hours  aften 

<  About 
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•  *  About  eight  the  fame  evcjiing  ,wp.  found  his  iord« 
ihip  alone.  After  we  fat  down, « my  lord,  bi4  ^^tff^^ 
him  what  I  read-  in;  Oxford^  what  heoce,  and  wh^  in 
France.  I  told  Wm,  I  read  Smith 'a  lA>g», BjUJ?g^r(di* 
cius's  iNat<.phil,  Met^phjfics  2fnd  MoraJ  RhUofoj^hy ; 
that  in  the  afternoons  4|[^  ufefl .  ta  .j^ead  (tbe.-jdi§i$c 
authors.  That 'at  my  fir{L.  cojining  to  theinn^of 
Court,  I  read  Littleton,  and  Doftor -and  Stujient, 
Perkins,  my  Lord  Coke's  Iriftitutes,  and  fomc  cafes 
in  his  Reports.  Tha.t  after  I  went  ipto  France/i  ap* 
pUed  myfelf  to  the  learning  of  x\ie  language,  s^id 
reading  fome  French  Memoirs,  as  the  Xife  fxf  Ma-» 
zarine,' Memoirs  of  the  D.  of  Guife,  the  Hiflqry  of 
the  Academic  Fr.  and  others ;  that  fince  1  pame 
jfway,  I  continued  to   read  fome  French  books j  as 

the  Hiftory  of  theTurkifti  Government  by i;  f 

the  Account  of  the  laft  Dutch  War,  the  State  of 
Holland,  &<i.  That  I  read  a  great  deal  ini  Heylin's 
Geog.  fome  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  my  Lord  Ba- 
con of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  TuUy's  Offi- 
ces, Rufhworth's  CoUedions. 

*  My  Lord  faid,  that  the  ftudy  of  the  law  was  to 
one  of  thefe  two  ends :  firft,  to  fit  a  man  with  fo 
much  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  underftand 
his-  own  eftate,  and  live  in  fome  repute  among  his 
neighbours  in  the  country ;  or  fecondly,  to  defign 
the  practice  of  it  as  an  employment  to  be  advantaged 
by  it.;  and  ;a{ked  which  of  them  was  my  purpoie. 
I  accjuaintfed  his  lordfliip,  that  when  I  firft  came  to 
the  Temple,  I  did  not  defigu  fo  profecute  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  fo  as  to  make  advantage  by  it ;  but.  now^ 
by  the  advice  of  my  father  and  my  uncle,  and  Efrr 
Peirfe,  in  whofe  college  I  bad  my  education,  and  re^ 
cetved  many  inftances.  of  his,  great  kinduefs  to  mei  I 
had  refolutipns  to  pja<3:ife  it,  .and  therefore  n^ade  my 
fuit  to  his  Lordftiip  for  his  direi9ions.   .     , -'   : -i- •  • 

^  Well,.. faid  my  Lordj  fincel  fe.- .your  intejtitipas^ 
I  will  give  whfttaiTift^cg  I-can^  >      *    » -  '.     .^  ^..^  • 
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^    *  My  Lord  faid,  that  there  were  two  ways  of  ap* 

*  plying  :^ue's  felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law :  one  was 
^  to  attain  the  great  learning  and  knowledge  of  it 
f' which  was  to  be  had  in  all  the  old  books ;  but  that 
^.did  require  great  time,  and  would  be  at  lead 
^  feviea  years  before  a  man  would  be  fit  to  make  any 

*  benefit  by  it :  the  other  was,  by  fitting  one's  felf  for 

*  the  pra£tice  of  the  court,  by  reading  the  new  reports^ 
•and  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  law ;  and  to  this 

*  latter  my  Lord  advifed  me,  having  already  paffed  lb 

*  much  time,  a  great  many  of  the  cafes  feldom  com- 
f  ing  in  prafltice,  and  feveral  of  them,  antiquated. 

*  In  order  to  which  ftudy,  his  Lordfbip  did  dire£k 

*  that  I   fhould  be  very  exaft  in  Littleton,  and  after 

*  read  carefully  my  Lord  Coke's  Littleton,  and  then 

*  his  Reports.     After  which,  Plowden,  Dier,  Croke, 

*  ;and  More.  That  I  fliould  keep  <onftantly  to  the 
t  exerciles  of  the  Houfe,  and  in  term  to  Weftminfter 

*  Hall  to  the  King's  Bench,  becaufe  the  youjig  lawyers 

*  began:  their  pradice  there :  That  I  fhould  aflbciate 
'  with .  ftudious  perfons  rather  above  than  below  my 

*  ftanding  ;  and  after  next  term  get  me   a  common- 

*  place  book ;  and  that  I  muft  fpoil  one  book,  bind- 

*  ingRoUes'  Abr.  with  white  paper  between  the  leaves, 
'  and  according  to  thofe  titles  infert  what  I  did  not 

*  find  there  before,  according  to  the  preface  to  that 

*  book,  which  my  Lord  faid,  came  from  his  hands, 

*  and  that  he  did  obtain  of  Sir  Francis  Rolles  to  fut 

*  fer  it  to  be  printed,  to  be  a  platform  to  the  young 

*  ftudents.     My  Lord  faid  he  would,  at  any  time  that 

*  I  fhould  come  to  him,  fliew  me  the  method  he  ufed, 

*  and  dired  me,  and  that  if  he  were  bufy  he  would 

*  tell  me  fo. 

/  He  faid,  that  he  ftudied  fixteen  hours  a  day  for 
.*.  the  firft  two  years  that  he  came  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 

*  but  almoft  brought  himfelf  to  his  grave,  though  he 

*  were  of  a  very  ftrong  conftitution,  and  afterwards 

*  reduced  himfelf  to  eight  hours  i  but  that  he  would 
'  not  advifq  any  body  .to  do  fo  much }  that  he  thought 

'fijc 
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*  fix  hours  a  day^  with  attention  and  conftancy,  was 
^ftifficient ;  that  a  man  muft  ufe  his  body  ajs  he  would 

ufe  his  horfe  and  his  ftomach,  not  tire  him  at  once, 
but  rife  with  an  appetite.  That  his  father  did  drder, 
in  his  will,  that  he  fhould  follow  the  law;  tha^h^ 
came  from  the  Univerfity  with  fome  averfioifi  for 
lawyers,  and  thought  them  a  barbarous  fort  of  peo- 
ple, unfit  for  any  thing  but  their  own  trade ;  but 
having  occafion  to  fpeak  about  bufinefe  wkb  Ser. 
jeant  Glanvil,  he  found  him  of  fuch  prud^nte  and 
candor,  that  from  that  time  he  altered  his  apprdien- 
fions,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fetw; 
and  oft  told  Serjeant  Glanvil,  that  he  was  the4aUfe 
of  his  application  to  the  law. 

*  That  conftantly  after  meals,  every  one  m  his 
turn  propofed  a  cafe,  on  which  every  one  argued. 

*  That  he  took  up  a  refolution,  which  he  pim£tually 
obferved  ever  fince,  that  he  would  never  ntore  fee  & 
play,  having  fpent.all  his  money  on  them  at  Oxford, 
and  having  experienced  that  it  was  fo  great  an  aliena- 
tion of  his  mind  from  his  ftudies,  by  the  recurrmg 
of  the  fpeeches  and  actions  into  his  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  lofs  of  time  when  he  faw  them  j  that  he 
had  often  difputes  with  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  hk 
great  friend,  and  ufed  to  fay,  he  found  fo  great  re- 
frefhment  by  it ;  but  my  Lord  told  him  he  had  fo 
much  knowledge  of  the  inconvenience  of.  them,  that 
he  would  not  fee  one  for  lOOl.  But  he  faid  he  was 
not  of  Mr.  Prynne's  judgment  (which  I  minded  hioi 
of),  for  he  did  not  think  it  unlawful,  but  very  fit  for 

'  ^  gentlemen  fometimes,  but  not  for  ftudents. 

^  My  Lord  faid  at  the  beginning  of  his  difcourfe» 

*  that  my  friends  might  expeft  that  I  fhould  marry,  to 

*  take  off  the  prefent  debt  from  the  eftate,  which  elfe 

*  would  increafe,  and  theft  there  could  be  no  thoughts 
'of  a  very  ^rneft  profecution  of  ftudy ;  to  which 

*  Mr.  B.'faid,  that  my  father,  when  he  made  this  pur- 

*  chafe  that  put  him  into  debt,  did  refolve  to  fell  othet 
'  land/ and  by  that  might  either  difchargeor  lefienif. 

*  My 
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*  My  Lord  faid,  that  his  rule  for  his  health  was,  to 
be  temperate,  and  keep  himfelf  warm.  He  never 
made  breakfaAs^  but  ufed  in  the  morning  to  drink  a 
glafs  of  fome  fort  of  ale.  That  he  went  to  bed  at 
nine,  and  rofe  between  fix  and  feven,  allowing  him- 
felf a  good  refrefliment  for  his  fleep.     That  the  law 

•'will  acmiit  of  no  rival,  nothing  to  go  even  with  it ; 
but  that  fometimes,  one  may  for  dfiverfion,  read  in 
the  Latin  hiftorians  of  England,  Hoveden  and  Ma* 
thew  Paris,  &c.  But  after  it  ^is  -conquered,  it  will 
admit  of  other  (hidies. 

*  I  afked,  whether  his  Lordfliip  read  the  fame  law 
in  the  afternoon  as  he  did  in  the  morning.  He  faid. 
No :  he  read  the  old  books  in  the  morning,  and  the 
new  in  the  afternoon,  becaufe  of  fitting  himfelf  for 
cohvafation.  I  afked  if  he  kept  conftantly  to  one 
court,  which  he  faid  he  did. 

*  He  faid,  a  little  law,  a  good  tongue,  and  a  good 
memory,  would  fit  a  man  for  the  Chancery ;  and  he 
faid  it  was  a  golden  praftice,  for  the  lawyers  there 
got  more  money  than  in  all  the  other  courts  in  Weft- 
minfter  Hall.  I  told  his  Lordfhip  what  my  Lord 
Chancellor  lately  faid,  that  he  would  reduce  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court  to  another  method,  and  not  fuffer 
above  one  counfel  or  two  at  the  moft  in  ene  caufe. 

*  My  Lord  faid,  that  1 ,0001.  a-year  was  a  great  deal 
■for  any  common  lawyer  to  get;  and  Mr.  B.  faid^ 
that  Mr.  Winnington  did  make  2,000l.  per  year  by 
it*  My  Lord  anfwered,  that  Mr.  W.  made  great 
advantage  by  his  city  praftice,  but  did  not  believe  he 
made  fo  n^ch  of  it.  I  told  his  Lordfhip  of  what 
Mr.  W.  had  faid  before  the  council  on  Wednefdav* 
on  the  behalf  of  ftage-coaches,  which  were  then  at- 
tempted to  be  overthrown. 

*  At  our  coming  away,  my  Lord  did  reiterate  his 
wiUingnefs  to  direft  and  affift  me  ;  and  I  did  beg  of 
his  Lordfhip  that  he  would  permit  me  to  confult  his 
Lordfhip  in  the  reafon  of  any  thing  that  I  was  igno- 
rant of,  and  that  his  Lordfhip  would  be  pleafed  to 

*  examine 
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*  examine  me  in  what!  fhouW  read,  that  he  might  find 

*  in  what  meafur«  I  did  apply  myfelf  to  the  execution 
'  of  his  commands,  to  which  he  readily  aflented.' 

This  great  and  excellent  man,  in  whom  was  to  be 
fdmid  an  affemblage  of  qualities  the  moft  fplendid 
and  amiable,  whofe  learning  and  induftry'i  .fiiety  and 
virtue,  whofe  uprightnefs  and  independence  as*  a 
judge,  and  humility  and  benevolence  as  a  Chriftian, 
have  endeared  his  name  in  the  memory  of  die-  wife 
and  good,  has  been  the  fubjed  of  malignant 
fpleen  and  fludied  detradion.  The  clumfy  pen  of 
Roger  North,  didated  by  a  fpirit  of  jejdouiy:  and 
felfifhnefs,  has  made  an  eflfort  to  pluck  from  the 
brow  of  Hale  his  well-earned  wreath  of  fame.  TJie 
fuperiority  which  his  name  enjoyed  over  that  of  Lord 
Keeper  North,  then  finking  into  oblivion,  provoked 
this  writer  to  indulge  in  extraordinary  paradoxes,  and 
•by  laboured  mifconflru6lions  and  notorious  mifrepre- 
fentations,  to  place  in  the  fhade,  that  charader  which 
illumined  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  will  be  re. 
vered  by  the  profeffion  and  the  Ghriftian  worjd,  fo 
Jong  as  indefatigable  perfeverance,  patient  Ff^feardi^ 
found  interpretation  of  the  laws,  an  ardent  zeal  for 
practical  religion,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happineft 
of  mankind,  fliall  command  efleem  and.  admira- 
tion. The  rich  clufter  of  his  excellencies  has  loft 
none  of  its  fragrance ;  time  has  rather  helped '  to 
improve  it.  The  meed  of  praife  which  hi$  coli* 
temporaries  awarded  to  his  tranfcendant  worth  has 
received  the  indelible  fandion  of  future  times,  aftid  his 
reputation  is  now  fixed  on  a  folid  and  immoveable 
bails. 

The  (hafts  of  calumny  which  North  fhot  from  his 
bow,  have  miffed  their  aim.  Whilft  the  works  of 
Hale  will  continue  to  inflrud  and  edify  an  enlightened 
age,  bis  own  are  configned  to  the  fhelf  of  obli* 
vion.     Still  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  prefent  the  pidore 

■vtich 
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^Wch  North  has  drawn,  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of 
the  reader,  and  enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgmenjty 
left,  an  unwjllingnefs  to  produce  it  might  be  inta> 
preted  toiawifhof  concealing  the  faults  of  Hale,  or 
excite  a  fuljpicion  he  was  guilty  of  foibles  which  fullied 
the  luftreof  his  virtues.  * 

**  It  was  the  Lord  Keeper  North's  good  fortune , to 
enter  his  prafUce  in  the  circuits  under  this  judge,  (Hale) 
wbofe  reputation  for  his  great  ability  in  tt^^J^w,  and 

S'  jorous  juftice,  will  be  very  long  lived  in  W^ftmlnfter 
all,  and  the  inns  of  court  and  Chancery. ;  for  therje 
was  a  conjmiftion  of  charafters,  his  and  the  times 
cdnfpiring*  to  aggrandize  it.  After  having  improved 
lus  knowledge,  as  a  ftudent,  by  reporting  from  .him 
when  he  fat  as  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas^  and  as 
4  pradifer  in  the  northern  circuits,  it  fd  hjippeiiied 
that,  in  the  unaccountable  rolling  .of  preferments:  in 
the  law,  it  became  his  lordfhip'^  province  to  judge 
of  and,  for  caufe  apparent,  to  correQ:  the  errors  of 
that  .great  man.  The  truth  is,  his  Iprdfliip  took  early 
into  a  £ourfe  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  approved 
by  Hale :  for  the  principles  of  the  latter  being  de- 
magogical, could  not  ^Upw  much  favour  to  one  who 
wk  a  monarchic  declared.  Then,  after  his  Lordihip 
'by.  being  made  chief  juftice  of  the  Coinmon-pleas, 
together  with  the  other  judges  of  that  court,  and 
tho&  of  the  Exchequer,  had  jurifdidion  of  errors  ip 
judgment  given  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  fe- 
panUioB  was  wider  ;  and  the  old  judge,  by.  a  cerjaii* 
formal  overlooking  of  him,  and  refining  of  argu- 
ments againft  all  he  appeared  for,  afFeded  to  (hew  it. 
Ahd,  to  fay.  tru^h,  that  judge  had  acquired  an  au- 
thority fo  tranfcendant,  that  his  opinions  were,  by 
moft  lawyers  and  ..others,  thought  inconteftable ;  and 
he  was  habituated  in  not  bearing  •conti'adic'lion,  and 
had  no  value  for  .any  .peicfon  whatever -that 'did  not 
fuhfcDbte  tQ  him.  .  H13  lordiliip  kn^w-.liim  perfe^ly 
jKeU^  afld  revered,  him.  fQC/  tus  great  leariung  Jn  the 
hilLory,  |aw,  and  recocdb  of  the  \Englifh  coriftitution. 

I  have 
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I  have  heard  him  fay  that^  vhfle  Hale  was  chief  bana 
of  the  Exchequer,  by  means  of  his  great  learnings 
even  againlt  his  inclination,  he  did  the  Crown  more 
juflice,  in  that  court,  than  many  others,  in  his  place^ 
bad  done  with  all  their  good  will  and  lefs  knowledge* 
But  his  lordfhip  knew  alfo  his  foible,  which  was  lean«» 
ing  towards  the  popular ;  yet,  when  he  knew  the  law 
was  for  the  King  (as  well  he  might,  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  records  of  the  court,  to  which  men  of  the 
law  are  commonly  flrangers)  he  failed  not  to  judge 
Accordingly. 

"  He  was  an  upright  judge,  if  taken  withm  himfelf ; 
and  when  he  appeared,  as  he  often  did,  and  really 
was,  partial,  his  inclination  or  prejudice,  infenfibly  to 
himfelf,  drew  his  judgment  afide.  His  bias  hy 
ftrangely  for,  and  againft,  chambers  and  denomina^ 
dons ;  and,  fometimes,  the  very  habits  of  perfons.  If 
pne  party  was  a  courtier,  and  well  drefled,  and  the 
other  a  fort  of  puritan,  with  a  black  cap  and  plsun 
cloaths,  he  infenfibly  thought  the  juilice  of  the  caufe 
with  the  latter.  If  the  diflenting,  or  anti«court  party 
was  at  the  back  of  a  caufe,  he  was  very  feldom  im* 
partial ;  and  the  loyalifts  had  always  a  great  difadvani- 
tage  before  him.  And  he  ever  fat  hard  upon  his  lord- 
fhip, in  his  practice,  in  caufes  of  that  nature,  as  may 
be  obferved  in  the  cafes  of  Cuts  and  Pickering,  Juk 
before,  and  of  Soams  and  Bemardiflon  elfewhere  re- 
lated. It  is  faid  he  was  once  caught :  a  courtier  who 
had  a  caufe  to  be  tried  before  hun,  got  one  to  go  to 
him,  as  from  the  king,  to  fpeak  for  favour  to  his  ad« 
verfary,  and  fo  carried  his  point ;  for  the  chief  juftice 
could  not  think  any  perfon  to  be  in  the  right,  that 
came  fo  unduly  recommended* 

^  He  became  the  culhion  exceeding  well :  his  man- 
ner of  hearing  patient,  his  direftions  pertinent,  and  hk 
difcourfes  copious,  and  although  he  hefitated  often 
fluent.     His  Hop  for  a  word,  by  the  produce,  al^y 
paid  for  the  delay  ;  and,  on  fome  occaiions,  he  wouJ 
utter  fentences  heroic.     One  of  the  bankers,  a  c6u 

d^ 
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tier,  by  name  Sir  Rob^t  Vrner,  when  he  was  lord 
maygr  of  London^  djdiayed  making  a  return  to  a  man- 
damus,' and  the  profecutor  moved  for  an  attachment 
againft  him.     The  Recorder  Howel  appeared ;  and, 
to   avert   the  rule   for  an  attachment,   alleged   the 
grea^tnefs  of  his  magiftracy,    and   the  diforder  that 
niight  happen  in  the  city  if  the  mayor  were  imprifon- 
ed.   The  Chief  Juftice  put  his  thumbs  in  his  girdle,  as 
his  way  was,  and,  '  Tell  me  of  the  mayor  of  London,' 
faid  he,  ^  tell  me  of  the  mayor  of  Queenborough  :* 
but  ftill  this  was  againft  the  court.     He  put  on  the 
Ihew  of  much  valour,  as  if  the  danger  feemed  to  lay 
on  that  fide,  from  whence  either  lofs  of  his  place  (of 
"which  he  really  made  no  great  account)  or  fome  more 
violent,    or,    as   they   pretended,  arbitrary  infliflion 
^ght  fell  upon  him.     Whereas,  in  truth,  that  fide 
was  fafe,  which  he  muft  needs  know,  and  that  all 
real  danger  to  a  judge,  was  from  the  impetuous  fury 
of  a  rabble,  who  have  as  little  fenfe  and  difcretion 
as  juftice  ;  and  from  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  fel- 
dom  want  their  wills,  and  for  the  mofi:  part,  with  the 
power  of  the  crown,  obtain  them.     Againft  thefe 
powers  he  was  very  fearful ;  and  one,  bred  as  he  was, 
in  the  rebellious  times,  when  the  government  at  beft 
was  but  rout  and  riot,  either  of  rabble  committees, 
or  foldiers,  may  be  allowed  to  have  an  idea  of  their 
tyranny,  and  confequently  ftand  in  fear  of  fuch  brudfh 
violence  and  injuilice  as  they  committed.     But  it 
ispleafant  to  confider  that  this  man's  not  fearing 
the  court  was  accounted  valour  j   that  is,  by  the  po- 
pulace, who  never  accounted  his  fear  of  themfelves 
to  have  been  a  mere  timidity. 

'*  Whatever  his  courage  or  fear  was,  it  is  moft  certain 
his  vanity  was  exceflive ;  which  grew  out  of  a  felf 
converfation,  and  being  little  abroad.  But  when  he 
was  off  from  the  feat  of  juftice,  and  at  home,  his  con- 
verfation  was  with  none  but  flatterers.  He  was  al* 
lowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  mod  profoui];d  lawy^ 
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I  have  linderftood  it  abfolutely  neceffary  for  me,  2» 
(aflifted  with  his  Lordfhip's  own  notes)  I  have  done, 
to  (hew  Hale  in  a  truer  light  than  when  the  age 
did  not  allow  fuch  freedom,  but  accounted  it  a  deK- 
rium,  or  malignancy  at  leaft,  not  to  idolife  him ;  and 
thereby  to  manifeft  that  he  h<\d  frailties,  defedte, 
prejudices,  and  vanities,  as  well  as  excellencies ;  and 
that  he  was  not  a  very  touchftone  of  law,  probity,, 
juftice  and  public  fpirit,  as,  in  his  own  time,  he  was 
accounted :  but  that  fome,  that  did  not  agree  with 
him,  might  have  thofe  virtues  as  eminently,  in  the 
eye  of  a  juft  obferver.  This  is  the  only  confideration 
that  moved  me  fo  freely  to  difplay  the  tnatters  afore- 
going, Wifhing  only  that  I  had  means,  or  ability,  oP 
doing  it  with  more  punftualitjr,  I  conclude  with  this 
obfervation ;  that  it  is  a  general  error  of  the  commu- 
nity, learned  and  unlearned,  when  a  man  is  truly 
great  in  fome  capacities,  by  the  meafure  of  them 
to  magnify  him  in  all  others,  wherein  he  may  be  a 
fliallow  pretender.  But  it  is  the  office  of  a  juft  writer 
of  ttfte  charafters  of  men,  to  give  every  one  his  due^ 
and  no  more/' 

It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  memory  of  Hale,  to 
engage  in  a  formal  vindication  of  his  charadkef  from, 
thefe  charges,  which,  if  true,  impeach  the  credit 
of  a{I  thofe  honourable  and  concurring  teftimonies^ 
which  have  been  collected  in  the  preceding  pages* 
If  the  allegations  of  partiality,  fupercilioufnefs,  vanity, 
timidity,  the  love  of  flattery,  and  aflfefted  knowledge, 
which  North  has  brought  forward,  could  obtain- fie* 
lief,  his  character  would  be  fhorn  of  its  Iblendor, 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  form  a  true  emmate  of 
man  from  the  evidence  of  hiftorical  fafts. 

The  prcdileftion  of  North  for  Lord  Guilford's  me- 
mory, which  he  cherifhed  from  gratitude  and  cbnfan- 
guinity^,  not  only  rendered  him  incompetent  to  do 

*  Roger  North  was  his  Lordship's  brother,  and  spent  the  active 
part  oflui  life  €;hieflj  ^vith  him.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  vras  made 
Attorney -General.    He  wrote  the  lives  of  his  threcjjrothcrs,  Friincil 

;'l:i*rd  Guildford,  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  Dr.  John  Noi^,  master  of 

■  UVitrity  CoUcge,  Cambridge. 

•  juftice 
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jufljce  to  Hale,  whofc  principles  were  fo  oppofite  to 
his.Lordfhip's,  but  fufficiently  explains  the  inveteracy 
of  his  prejudice,  and  afperity  of  his  cenfure. 

He  has  had  the  dexterity  to  attempt  the  proof  of 
his  charge  of  Hale^s  igi\prance  of  the  Latin  language, 
by  two  inftancesj  which  he  quotes  in  the  fpirit  of  an 
aftefted  pedant  and  haughty  critic.  It  is  true,  that 
Hale  has  been  miftaken  in  his  conllrufbion  of  the 
two  paiTages,  from  which,  if  we  were  to  appreciate 
his  knowledge  of  the  language,  he  might  be  entitled 
to  the  cenfure  paffed  upon  him.  But  In  comparing 
the  whole  tranflation  with  the  Latin,  the  real  fcholar 
will  fpare  his  rod  when  he  finds  that  thefe  are  the  on(y 
errors  which  he  committed  ^  The  fenfe  of  the  author 
throughout  is  clearly  expreffed,  whilfl  the  <:onftru£kion 
is  clofely  adhered  to  ;  and  what  deferves  to  be  noticed. 
Hale  has  given  the  true  meaning  of  *  efferre'  ^  in 
another  part  of  the  life,  where  the  word  occurs. 

He  profeffes  nothing  more  than  a  literal  tranflation, 
and  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of  the  author,  with- 
out making  any  pretenfions  to  elegance  of  ftyle  j  and 
in  this  he  fucceeds. 

North  ought  to  have  known,  the  moft  corredt 
fcholar  pleads  guilty  to  errors  which  the  fuperficial 
fciolift  may  by  chance  deted. 

.  The  brightefl  genius  does  not  always  preferve  the 
fiune  unclouded  luftre,  nor  the  moft  acute  under- 
ftanding  an  unerring  train  of  dedudUons.  In  the 
preient  condition  of  frail  humanity,  a  confcioufnefs 
of  our  own  errors  fhould  infpire  a  fentiment  of  hu- 
mility, and  candour  towards  thofe  of  others. 
'  It  does  not  appear  that  the  evening  of  his  days  - 
was  fpent  without  interruptions  of  his  tranquillity,  and 
fevere  trials  of  a  domeftic  nature. 

His  paternal  admonitions,  joined  to  his  exemplary 
purity  and  habitual  piety ,i  were  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
fuccefsful    in    reftraining    the    irregularities  of   his 

'  This  opinion  is  the  result  of  a  cursory  examination.  . 

?  Cap,  17. 1  i.  "  Cluam  cxtulit."  p.  43 ^•  I  28.  "  he  buried." 
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<;hil(}ren,  who  afforded  him,  in  his  declitung  years, 
a  fevere  exercife  of  refignation  and  fubmiffion  to  the 
righteous  difpenfations  of  a  wife  Providence. 

I  am  reh'eved  from  the  talk  of  attempting  a  fum» 
mary  of  the  charafter  of  this  great  man,  by  one  al» 
ready  extant,  which  for  elegance  and  ftrength  of 
language,  precifion  and  corre£biefs  of  defcription^  an4 
liberar  ^d  ChriiUan  fentiments,  do  honour  to  the 
fuperioF  pen  pf  the  learned  author  ^ ;  and  render  any 
feeble  tribute^  which  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  pay 
to  his  memory,  fuperfluous  and  unneceflary. 

^  Sir  Matthew  Ha}e  was  of  ^  iniddle  ftature,  ftrong 
and  well  proportioned;  his  countenance  engaging  ; 
his  converfation  ^ff^ble  and  entertaining ;  his  elocu« 
tiop  eafy  and  perfuafiye ;  his  temper  warm,  open,  and 
generous  ;  affe£Uonate  to  his  family ;  iincere  to  hiai 
mends.  However  engaged  in  the  fervi(:e  of  his  counv 
try,  he  negleded  not  the  minds  sgid  manners  of  \m 
cluldren.  To  form  their  manners  and  dired  their 
talents ;  to  promote  in  them  the  practice  df  virtu^, 
and  of  piety ;  to  (hield  them  from  imprudence,  indi* 
gence,  sund  misfortune  ;  were  the  important  objeds  of 
his  inftrudion. 

*         .     #  • 

*^  He  feeihed,  from  his  youth,  to  have  acquainted 
himfelf  with  wifdom  and  with  knowledge ;  his  virtue 
iya$  not  inferior  to  his  learning  \  and  as  humility  al« 
ways  a/ccompanied  the  former,  modefly  was  ever  at* 
tendant  on  the  latter  :  and,  notwithftanding  the  variety 
of  his  avocations,  he  daily  prefled  nearer  to  perfedion 
by  a  devotion  which,  though  elevated,  was  rational, 
^d  though  regular,  was  warm. 

^^  In  his  profefTioii,  his  judgment  was  clear,  his  opmion 
was  authority ;  and  notwithftanding  he  confcientioufly 
difcharged  the  duties  of  his  prpfemon,  he  at  the  fame 
tune  difregarded  the  profits'  whicl)  refulted  from  it, 

}  Clinrles^Tinntngtop,  Esq.  Sergean^  at  law,  ^hose  ailable  and  com- 
Tnunicative  disposition  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  solid  learning  and 
acknowledjjed  abilities. 
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When  at  the  bar,  nothing  could  induce  him  to,  prot 
dtute  his  abilities  ;  and  though,  while  there,  civil  war 
raged  with  all  the  violence  of  contention,  yet  he  not 
only  preferved  his  integrity,  but  liv^d  in  eafe  and  fe- 
curity.  Actuated  by  the  example  of  Pomponious 
Atticus,  he  walked  through  times  of  the  moft  turbu- 
lent diftraftion  uncenfured  and  unhurt.  On  the  bench 
he  reigned  ^  a  pure  intelligencer.'  There  he  was  all 
patience ;  and  though  the  temper  of  the  times  too 
often  made  innovations  in  the  profeffion,  yet  he  never 
gave  way  to  injuftice,  however  formidable.  Nothing 
could  alarm,  nor  any  thing  allure  him.  Looking 
£[>rvirard  to  the  lafting  incorruptible  judgment  of  pof- 
terity,  without  fear  and  above  temptation,  he  became 
a  fhield  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  a  fupport  to  his 
profeffion  and  the  ftate.  He  held  equity  to  be  not 
only  part  of  the  common  law,  but  alfo  one  of  its 
principal  grounds ;  for  which  r^on  he  reduced  it  to 
principles,  that  it  might  be  fludied  as  a  fcience. 
y  '^  His  abilities  were  fo  extenfive,  that  it  is  almofl:  in- 
credible th^t  one  man,  in  no  great  fpace  of  time, 
ihould  acquire  fuch  variety  of  knowledge  j  but  when 
we  refleft  that  his  parts  were  lively,  and  his  apprehen- 
sion quick ;  that  lus  mempry  was  retentive,  his  judg- 
ment found ;  and  his  application  indefatigable :  the 
m]^er)r  ijs  upravelled^  an^  admiration  increafes  as  in- 
cre4!Mitv  pafles  away. 

^^  With  fuch  virtues  and  fu.ch  abilities,  had  he  been 
{nfenfible  to  the  applaufe  which  was  juftly  and  liber- 
ally  beftowed  upon  him,  it  might  h^ye  been  adduced 
cither  as  an  inllance  of  weaknels  or  aiFedation;  on 
tlje  /contjrary,  he  had  a  Jjecoming  fenfe  of  the  efteera 
in  whicli  he  was  held,  attended  with  that  felf-appro- 
bation  whi^cH  ever  accompanies  the  accomplilhment  of 
worthy  actions.  For  this,  however,  he  is  reprefented 
as  a  vain  peffon  by  Mr.  Roger  North,  who,  by  en- 
deavouring to.  depreciate  an  exalted  eftabliihed  charader, 
has  only  degraded  his  own. 

"Though 
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*'  Though  religion  be  the  moft  animaring  perfuaiioii 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  embrace ;  though  it  gives 
ftrength  to  our  hopes,  and  {lability  to  our  refolutions  ; 
though  it  fubdues  tiie  infolence  of  profperity,  and 
draws  out  the  iling  of  afBiftibn ;  yet  fuch  was  the 
profligacy  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  fo  far  removed 
trom  found  policy  and  good  manners,  that  at  this 
period  of  eafe  and  pblitenefs,  religion  was  not  only 
grofsly  neglefted,  but  was  daily  exhibited  as  an  objeft 
for  the  exercife  of  ridicule.  To  leffen  the  veneration 
that  is  due  to  religion,  is  a  kind  of  zeal  which  no 
epithet  is  fufficient  to  fUgmsttize ;  it  is  attacking  the 
ftrongeft  hold  of  fociety,  and  attempting  to  deftroy 
the  firmeft  guard  of  human  fecurity.  So  alarming 
was  this  advance  of  impiety  to  Sir  Matthew,  that  he 
often  deplored  it  with  unafFefted  forrow.  Were  it 
neceflary  to  evince  his  abhorrence  of  it,  I  might  con* 
tent  myfelf  with  appealing  to  the  bright  example  of 
hiF  life ;  but  however  fufficient  that  might  be  for  the 
purpofe,  it  would  yet  be  doing  great  injuftice  to  his 
memory  not  to  mention,  that  he  employed  foiiie  time 
in  elegant  ii^ftruftive  difquifitions  on  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  topics  of  theChriftian  religion.  Minutely  obfervant 
^  pf  the  rituals  of  devotion,  he  was  perhaps  iingular  in 
his  deportment ;  but  he  for  a  long  time  concealed  the 
confecration  of  himfelf  to  the  ftrifteft  duties  of  reli-. 
gion,  left  by  fome  adventitious  adion  he  fhouJd  bring 
piety  into  difgrace  ;  in  truth,  he  taught  the  theory  of 
Chriftianity  by  his  precepts,  and  the  praftice  by  his 
example.  The  faith  which  influenced  his  own  a^ons, 
he  religioufly  communicated  to  others  ;  he  improved 
devotion  where  he  found  it,  and  kindled  it  where  he 
found  it  not.  May  thofe  who  ftudy  his.  writings  imitate 
his  life,  and  thofe  who  endeavour  after  his  knowledge^ 
afpire  likewife  to  his  piety. 

*'  By  being  ingenuous,  he  not  only  fecured  his  inde^ 
pendency,  but  raifed  himfelf  above  ilattery  or  re* 
preach,  above  menace   or    misforfyne.      Thus  the 
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faffitude  of  his  conduQ:,  added  to  the  greatnefs  .of 
his  abilities ;  and  the  eafe  of  his  deportment  not  only 
gained  him  univerfal  refpeft,  but  rendered  him  more 
confpicuous  than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries," 

The  only  difpofition^  I  now  feel  upon  the  fubjefl: 
is,  to  adopt  and  conclude  with  the  pious  and  grateful 
|>eroration  of  the  fermon  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths, 
the  minifter  of  Alderly  i,  delivered  at  the  funeral  oF 
his  honoured  friend  and  venerable  patron. 

*  Remember  we  his.  eminent  virtues  aiid  holy 
'  graces  for  our  imitation ;  he  h^th  no  need  of  our 

*  prayers  or  our  praifes,  his  praife  is  not  of  men,  but 

*  of  God :  though  his  God  had  honoured  him  highly 

*  in  the  fight  of  all  men,  learned,  good,  godly,  and 
-•great  itien,  as  unto  his  fen^ant  David,  *  Made  him 

*  a  great  name  among  the  great  men  that  are  in  the 
'.earth  :*  2  Sam.  7.  fo  that  he  will  be  eminently  fa- 
•"  moos  to  all  pofterityj  as  one  of  his  honourable 
^  brethren,  a  learned  judge  of  the  land,  faith  :  and,  let 
^  me  add,  his  remembrance  will  be  as  the  remem- 

*  brance  of  Jofiah,  like  the  compofitiort,  of  the  per- 
*•'  fume  made  by  the  art  of  the  apothecary,-  fweet  as 
'  honey  in  all  mouths,  '  and  melodious  in  all  eaA*s,*  as 

^mufic  at  a  banquet  of  wine,'  Eccles.  Ixix.  1. 

*  This  is  for  our  comfort  and  inftruftion,  but  adds 
f  nothing  to  his  happinefs,  which  is  in  the  highefl: 
^  perfeftion,  now  in  the  clear  and  full  fruition  of  the 

*  chiefeft  good. 

*  If  he  defires  any  thing,  it.  is  our  imitation  ;   that 

*  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  faints  in  glory  de- 

*  lire  the  falvation   of  their  brethren  on  earth,  and 

;    '  The  fgmiiy  of  the  Hales  have  bcf  n  of  ancient  standing  in  thi:? 
county,  and  always  esteemed  for  their  probity  and  charity. 

If  Gloucestershire  has  not  yielded  so  many  enn'nent  men  as  «ome 
other  counties,  yet  this  great  pcrsou  may  go  for  many,  Quantum  Instar 
in  Wo  est,  . 

His  memory  deserves  the  same  honour  as  St.  Simplicius ;  forkiniji 
and  chief  magistrates  throughout    the  land  would  honour    them- 
selves by  wearing  collars  of  IS.  S.  in  memory  of  the  name  of  St.  Siui* 
);>liqiiis,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  justice. 
>  Atkyns  Hist,  of  Gloucestershire, 

*  C0nf(3- 
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*  confequently.  that  they  fhould  be  followers  of  diem 

*  ill  the  way  offalvation. 

*  Then  remember  we,  1 .  His  humility ,  meeknefs,  |md 

*  gentlenefs,  and  felf-denial :  in  this  grace,  which  in-i' 

*  deed  is  the  grace  of  every  grace,  he  was  anodier 

*  Mofes. 

*  2.  His  patience  under  all  his  croiles  and  trials, 

*  whereof  he  had  no  fmall  portion,  and  his  long  con* 
.  *  tinued  afflidion  in  this  excellent  virtue,  that  he  was 

*  another  mirror  after  holy  Job. 

*  3.  His  temperance  and  fobriety  in  the  midft  of 

*  a  fottifh  and  fwinifli  generation, 

^  4.  His  righteoufnefs  and  juftice ;  he  was  another 

*  Ariftides  ;  to  hinder  him  from  adminiftering  juftice 

*  impartially,   to  high,  low,  rich,  and  poor,  without 

*  fear  or  favour,  was  to  ftop  the  fun  in  the  firmament, 

*  and  to  divert  its  courfe. 

^  5.  His  piety  and  holy  devotion,  in  public  and 
\  private ;  in  fecret,  he  kept  clofe  and  conftant  conv 

*  munion  with  God. 

^  6.  His  charity  and  mercifulnefs  td  the  poor ;  hi| 
^  bowels  of  compailion  were  largely  drawn  out  to 
'  them. 

^  7*  His  indefatigable  induftry  in  all  the  duties  of 
^  his  calling,  general  and  pardcular ;  it  may  be  en« 

*  graven  on  his  tomb  : 

Ific  mortiuis  rrquiescit  semel 
Qui  vivus  requicvit  iiuiiqiiam. 

Here  bring  dead  he  restcth  once. 
Who  being  alive  rested  never. 

*  Thefe  rare  virtues  and  precious  graces  were  deeply 

*  planted  and  habituated   in  his  gracious  foul,  even 

*  from  his.  youth  ;  for  his  God   looked  early  upon 

*  him  :  which  was  his  own  expreffion  to  myfelf,  with 

*  great  humility  and  thankful  refignation  of  himfelf, 

*  and  all  that  he  v/as  and  had,  to  his  gQod  God,  from 

*  whom  he  acknowledged  he  received  ail.     Thefe,  I 

'  fay. 
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^  Exj^  were  aifted,  and  fliined  in  the  whole  converfe 
^  Of  his  life.  Let  us  remember  them  carefully,  and 
^  confdonably  follow  him  in  thefe  holy  fteps ;  ^o  ihall 
^  we  come  to  the  place  and  eftate  wherein  he  is,  and 

*  meet  again  at  the  right  hand  of  Jefus  Chrift,  at  the 
^  refurre&ion  of  the  jufl,  to  our  mutual  joy  and  re« 
^  joidng,  both  his  and  ours ;  and  hear  and  have  that 
^  joyful  and  blefled  doom,  *  Come  ye  blefled  of  my 

*  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom.*— Which  God  of  his 
^  infinite  mercy  and  rich  grace  grant,  for  Jefus  Chrift^ 

*  his  dear  Son's  fake  ;  to  whom  be  glory  and  majefty, 
^  dominion  and  power,  and  bleffing,  now  and  for  ever. 

*  Amen.' 


The  following  Pedigree  and  particulars  of  the 
fanuly  have  been  communicated  by  John  Blagden 
Hale,  Efq.  to  whom  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
returning  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  his  po- 
lite attention  and  obliging  information. 
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CHILt)R£N^ 

When  I  lafl:  lodged  in  this  placci  in  ftiy  Joumey  1^ 
to  London,  I  lent  you  from  hence  divers  mftrt&ioitt 
concerning  your  fpeecfa,  and  hoi;r  you  fliould  managfe 
it,  arid  required  you  to  take  copiea  of  it,  and  to  dirm: 
your  pra6dce  according  to  it.  1  forgot  to  enquire  cH 
vou,  whether  you  had  taken  cqiie^  ofit,  but  I  hope  you 
have ;  and  1 4o  again  require  you  to  be  careful  in  ob- 
ferving  thofe  and  my  former  diredions  given  to  you^ 
fome  m  writing,  and  many  more  by  word  of  mouth. 
i  have  been  careful  that  my  example  mi^ht  be  a  vi« 
fible  direSioh  to  ydu ;  but  if  that  hatli  Seen  defec«t 
tive,  or  not  fo  full  and  clear  a  pattern  of  your  ifnita^ 
tion,  efpecially  in  refped  of  my  different  condidoil 
from  yours,  yet  I  am  ceitain  that  thofe  rules  and  di» 
redions  which  1  have  at  feveral  times  given  y^ou,  both 
in  writing,  and  by  word  of  mouth,  have  been  found, 
and  wholefome,  and  feafonable;  and  therefore  I  do 
ezped  that  you  fhoutd  remember  and  praftife  them  $ 
and  though  your  young  years  cannot  yet,  perchance^ 
fee  the  reafon  and  ufe  of  tb«n,  yet  aflure  yourfelves 
time  and  experience  will  make  you  know  the  ben^ 
of  them.    In  advice  given  to  young  people^  it  hjM 
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'^th  Aem  !^  it  doth  with  young  children  that  are 
&ttght  to  read,  or  v^th  young  fchooUboys  that  leani 
their  grammar  rules ;  they  learn  thdr  letters,  and  then 
liiey  learn  to  fpdl  a  fyllable,  and  then  they  learn  to 
jhit  together  feveral  fyllables  to  make  up  a  word ;  or 
diey  leStiH  to  decline  a  noun,  or  to  form  a  verb ;  and 
201  this;  whil^  they  underftand  not  to  what  end  all  this 
trouble  is,  nor  what  it  means.  But  when  they  come 
tt>  be  able  to  read  Englifh,  or  to  make  a  piece  of  La-, 
dh.  Of  to  conftrue  a  I^tin  author,  then  they  find  all 
thtfe,  rudiments  were  very  neceffary,  and  to  good  pur- 
p>\k ;  for  by  this  means  they  come  to  underftand  what 
others' have  writtfeh,  and  to  Know  what  they  knew  and 
wnrbt^,  alid  thereby  improve  their  own  knowledge  and 
itndeiftahding.  Juft  fo  it  is  with  young  people,  in  re- 
ip^  of  counfel  and  inftrudion,  when  the  fadier,  or 
me  minifter,  or  fome  wife  and  imderftanding  man 
i&th  ibmeJdmes  admonifh,  fometimes  chide  and  re- 

E)Ve,  fothelimes  inftrud,  they  are  apt  to  wonder  why 
niu£h  ado,  and  what  they  mean,  and  it  is  trouble* 
ae  acnd  tedious,  and  feems  impertinent ;  and  they 
ate'  it&dy  to  fay  within  themfelves,  that  the  time  were 
la^OSs^  fpNsnt  in  riding,  or  hunting,  or  merriment,  or' 
gitning ;  but  when  they  come  to  riper  years,  then  they 
b^gin  to  find  that  thofe  inftruftions  of  the  ancients  are 
of  Acellent  ufe  to  manage  the  converfation,  and  to 
dBri^  die  a£Hons,  and  to  avoid  inconveniendes,  and 
jnifchiefs,  and  mifcaniages,  to  which  they  are  fubje£b 
\iidiout  the  help  of  thefe  counfels.  And  therefore  it 
Hath  been  my  prafHce  to  give  you  line  upon  line,. and 
pflgcept  upon  precept,  to  enable  you  to  fteer  and  order 
yodr  courfe  of  life  through  an  evil  and  dangerous 
tMirld ;  and  to  require  you  to  be  frequent  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  with  due  obfervation  and  underftanding, 
which  will  make  you  wife  for  this  life,  and  that  whidi 
)&  to  come. 

I  am'  zlbw  come  wdl  to  F»,  from  whence  I  wrote  to 
]fDtt  my  former  inifaru^ons  concerning  your  words 
Vfidfp^h;  and  r  now  intend  to  write  fomething  to 
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week,  which  is  our  Chriilian  Sabbath  ^  that,  as  our 
Chriftian  baptifm  fucceeds  the  facrament  of  drcum- 
cifion5  and  as  our  Chriftian  pafcba^  die  fs^rament  of 
the  Eucharift,  fucceeded  the  Jewifh  paiTover,  io  our 
Chriftian  Sabbath,  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  fucceeds 
the  Sabbath  of  the  feventh  day  of  the  week ;  and  that 
morality  which  was  by  Ahmghty  Go4,  under  ihat 
covenant,  confined  to  the  feventh  day,  is,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  to  us  Gentiles,  trans- 
.ferred  to  the  firft  d^y  of  the  week  j  ^d  that  which 
would  have  been  morally  a  violatipn  of  the  moralitjr 
of  the  Fourth  Command  under  the  ^ewifii  Sabbath,  is 
a  violation  of  the  fame  Fourth  Comnuuid,  if  done  upon 
ithe  Chriftian  Sabbath ;  though  the  ftridnefs  ai^  ib- 
verity  enjeined  to  the  Jews  be  not  altogether  the  la^ne 
that  is  now  required  of  Chriflians.  And  thus  youhaye 
the  reafon  of  the  obligation  upon  us  Chriftiims  to  oib; 
ferve  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  hecaufe,  by  more  than 
|i  human  inftitvition,  the  morality  of  the  Fourth  Com^ 
mand  is  transferred  to  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  being 
our  Chriftian  Sabbath ;  and  fo  the  Foipth  Cqminanidr 
ment  is  not  abrogated,  but  only  the  day  changed  j; 
jind  the  morality  (u  that  Cpmnxand  only  tranilated*  not 
anuuUed. 

n.  Concerning  the  fecond.  It  is  certain  that  wbn^ 
is  unlawful  So  h  dme  upon  another  day,  is  mudh 
more  unlawful  upon  this ;  as  excels  and  intemperancej| 
imd  the  like  fmfd  and  unlawful  actions.  ]^ut  further,! 
there  are  many  things  that  may  l>e  lawfully  done  on 
pother  day,  which  may"*  not  lawfully  be  done  upoif 
this ;  and  many  things  that  are  not  only  lawful  upon 
anodier  day,  but  alio  fit  and  decent,  which  are  yet 
unfit  to  be  done  upon  this  day.  Upon  other  days  ti^e 
inay  and  muft  employ  ourfelves  in  our  fecular  and  or- 
dinary callings ;  we  may  ufe  bodily  exercifes  and  re> 
creations,  as  bowling,  fhooting,  hunting,  and  divers 
pther  recreations;  we  may  ftudy  human  learning: 
but  I  hold  thefe  to  be  not  only  unfit,  but  unlawml 

to 
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•to  be  ufed  itpon  this  day»  and  therefore  rememb^  it» 
Moderate  iXFall^uig  may  thus  far  be  ufed,  fo  bx  only 
98  it  enabletb  to  die  more  cheerful  and  lively  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  this  day;  and  therefore 
I  allow  you  to  vaQ^  foberly  about  half  an  hour  after 
dinner  to  digeft  your  meat,  that  you  be  not  drowfy, 
lior  indifpofed  in  (he  rdigious  duties  of  the  day.  Mer-p 
ry,  but  han^lefs  talking,  or  talking  about  fports  or 
vorldly  bufinefs,  may  be  ufed  antdier  day,  but  not 
upon  this.  Feaftings  may  be  fometimes  feafonably 
ufed  upon  other  days,  but  are  not  fit  upon  this  day. 
Let  only  fuch  provifion  be  made  upon  this  day  as  may 
be  nece^Iary  for  the  feeding  of  the  family  and  the 
poor;  and  therefore  I  hold  that  curiofities,  baking 
of  meats,  and  fuperfluous  provifions  upon  this  day, 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  b^ing  an  imnecefl^  breaking 
of  the  reft  of  this  day,  and  unbefeeming  the  folemnity 
ofit.  ^  ^        ' 

in.  S.  fFh^t  things  may  h  done  this  day,  is  a  quefi- 
tion  qf  a  great  latitude ;  becaufe  circumflances  are 
.qiany  that  do  much  diverfify  the  a^ons  of  men,  an4 
maxiy  times  render  them  lawful  or  unlawful,  accord-^ 
.ing  to  thofe  varieties  of  drcumftanees.  Therefore  I 
jhall  fhortly  fet  down  thofe  things  that  do  not  of 
themfelves  dire6lly  tend  to  the  fandification  of  this 
day,  that  yet  may,  and  foiuedmes  muft,  be  done  upon 
this  day ;  for  there  were  many  things  that  were  flridly 
mjoin^  to  the  Jews  in  their  obfervation  of  their  Sa]>* 
)»ih,  which  were  ceremonial,  and  concerned  only  that 
ftate,  and  do  not  oblige  under  the  Gofpel,  as  their 
drefling  of  meat  upon  this  day  was  prohibited  to 
diem,  but  not  to  us ;  and  many  more  tlungs  they  did 
forbear  and  count  unlawful,  which  in  trudi  were  not 
only  not  forbidden,  but  enjoined  and  commanded,  for 
which  our  Lord  reproves  the  Pharifees^,  who  ac* 
counted  it  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  to  heal  the  fick, 
or  to  pluck  the  ears  of  com  for  the  necefl^  relief  of 
{linger.    Therefore, 
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1.  JVorks  ojahfolute  neceffity  for  man  or  beaftsmay 
be  done  upon  the  Lord  s-day.  And  thofe  I  call  works; 
of  neceffity,  which  cannot  be  done  before  the  day,  or 
after,  without  apparent  danger.  As,  for  inftance,  ftop- 
ping  of  the  breach  of  a  fea-wall  j  fupporting  a  houfe 
that,  upon  a  fudden  tempeft  or  cafualty,  is  ready  to 
fall ;  pulling  out  an  ox  or  other  beaft  fallen  into  a 
ditch  ;  preventing  of  a  trefpafs,  that  by  a  fudden  acci- 
dent may  be  occafioned  to  my  corn  or  my  neigh- 
bour's ;  fetting  of  a  broken  bone ;  phyfic  to  remove 
an  incumbent,  or  imminent  difeafe,  or  pain ;  milking 
of  cows ;  feeding  of  cattle ;  the  neceffary  dreffing.  of 
meat  for  the  family ;  and  many  more  inftances  of  that 
kind.  But  yet  therein  great  warinefs  and  integrity 
muft  be  ufed ;  for  otherwife  men,  under  pretence  of 
neceffity,  will  take  the  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleafe. 
Therefore  take  thefe  cautions  concerning  neceffity : 

1.  That  is  not  a  neceffity  that  excules  a  work  upon 

•  this  day,  which  might  have  been  reafonably  forefeen 
and  done  before  the  day :  as,  for  inftance,  a  man  hath 

■  a  neceffity  to  drefs  meat  for  his  family,  which  he  might 

■  have  provided  on  the  Saturday ,  and  neglefts  it ;  this 
neceffity  will  not  juftify  him  in  fending  two  or  t}iree 
miles  to  buy  meat  upon  the  Lord's-day. 

2.  That  is  not  a  neceffity  which  may  be  forborne 
to  be  done  without  any  abfolute  deftrudion  or  lofs  of  ^ 
the  thing  until  the  morrow*     If  a  rick  of  hay  be  oa 

•  fire,  I  may  endeavour  to  quench  it  on  the  Lord's-day ; 
but  if  my  com  be  cut,  and  lying  upon  the  ground  on 
the  Saturday  J  though  the  weather  be  rainy,  or  inclining 
to  wet,  I  may  not  make  it  into  cocks,  or  fetch  it  home 
upon  the  Lord's-day ;  becaufe  poffibly  Almighty  God 
may  fend  fair  weather  to-morrow.  And  therefore  in 
my  forbearance  I  do  two  duties  under  one,  viz.  obferve 

•  his  law,  and  reft  upon  his  providence.  ***  Men  make 
neceffities  many  times  to  ferve  their  eafe,  and  floth, 
?uid  fancies,  when  in  truth  there  is  none,  but  the  bufi- 
pefs  may  be  deferred  without  any  danger.  If  we  would 
jbe  more  faithful  in  our  obedience  to  God,  we  fhould 

find 
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find  many  pretended  neceflities  to  vanifti  into  mere 
imaginations. 

S.  ff^orks  of  Charity.  Relief  of  the  poor ;  admi- 
niftring  phyfic  upon  an  apparent  neceflity ;  vifiting  or 
comforting  the  afflifted ;  admonifliing  the  diforderly ; 
perfuading  peace  between  neighbours  offended ;  and 
endeavouring  to  compofe  differences  which  require  not 
much  examination,  or  cannot  be  deferred  without  an 
apparent  danger  of  greater  mifchief.  Thefe  are  not 
only  permitted,  but  commendable,  nay  commanded 
upon  this  day.  But  if  the  bufinefs  require  examinar 
-tion,  or  may  be  deferred  till  to-morrow,  then  it  is  beft 
•to  defer  fuch  examinations  and  treaties  between  of- 
fended parties  till  another  day ;  becaufe  they  will  take 
away  too  much  of  the  little  precious  portion  of  time 
of  this  day,  and  may  be  as  well  done  to-morrow. 

IV.  As  for  the  fourth.  What  is  proper,  fit,  or  necef- 
fary  to  be  done,  in  order  fo  tbe/anlfification  of  this  day^ 
I  will  fet  down  particularly ;  for  generals  feldom  pro- 
duce any  great  effeft,  becaufe  every  man  is  apt  to  con- 
-ftrue  them  according  to  his  own  mind  and  liking. 

1.  I  would  not  have  you  meddle  with  any  recrea- 
tions, paftimes,  or  ordinary  work  of  your  calling  from 
•Saturday  nighty  at  eight  of  the  clock,  till  Monday  monu 
ing.  For  though  I  am  not  apt  to  think  that  Saturday 
night  is  part  of  the  Chriftian  Sabbath,  yet  it  is  fit  then 
to  prepare  the  heart  for  it. 

2.  Rife  at  leaft  three  hours  before  morning  fermon ; 
and  when  you  have  made  yourfelf  fully  ready,  and 

.  waihed,  and  fitted  yourfelf  for  the  folemnity  of  the 
day,  read  two  chapters  in  the  Bible,  and  then  go  fo- 
lemnly  to  your  private  prayer^  and  defire  of  God  his 
grace  to  enable  you  to  fandify  his  day :  and,  after 
■your  private  prayer,  read  another  chapter,  and  let  your 
reading  be  with  attention,  obfervation,  and  uncovered 
on  your  head. 

3.  When  you  are  in  the  public  worjhip  and  fervice 
pf  God,  be  uncovered  all  the  while  of  readijig,  pray- 
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ftatute  of  23  Eliz.  cap.  !•  have  inflifited  thefeyererf: 
penalty  upon  thofe  that  go  about  to  withdraw  perfons 
to  the  Romifh  religion,  from  the  religion  eftablifhed 
in  England,  as  any  man  that  reads  that  ftatute  may 
find ;  yet  there  are  fcattered  up  and  down  the  world 
divers  faftors  and  agents,  that  under  feveral  difguifesf 
and  pretences  endeavour  the  perverting  of  weak  and 
eafy  perfons.  Take  heed  of  all  fuch  penuaders.  And 
that  you  may  know  and  obferve  the  better,  you  (hall 
ever  find  thefe  artifices  praftifed  by  them : 

1 .  They  will  ufe  all  flattering  applications  and  iii- 
fmuations  to  be  niafter  of  your  hmnour ;  and  when 
they  have  gotten  that  advantage,  they  that  fcenied  be-; 
fore  to  fcrvc  you  will  then  command  you. 

2.  They  will  ufc  all  pofllble  fkill  to  raife  in  you  jea- 
loufy  and  diflike  towards  thofe  that  may  otherwife 
continue,  and  keep  you  in  the  truth ;  as  to  raife  dif- 
like in  you  againft  your  mini{l«^/,;  nay,  rather  than 
fail,  to  raife  diffention  among  r  ^?  '^ns ;  yea,  to  caft 
jcaloufies  and  furmifes  among  them,  if  it  may  be  in- 
ftrumental  to  corrupt  them. 

3.  They  will  endeavour  to  withdraw  people  from 
the  public  miniftry  of  God's  word,  encourage  men  to 
flight  and  negleft  it ;  and  when  they  have  once  effefted 
this,  they  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  infufc  their  own 
corrupt  principles. 

4.  They  vAW  engage  you,  by  fome  means  or  other^ 
to  them,  either  by  fome  real,  but  moft  ordinarily  by 
fome  pretended  kindncfs  or  familiarity,  that^  in  a  little 
time,  you  (hall  not  dare  to  difpleaie  them ;  you  muft 
do  and  fpeak  what  they  will  have  you,  becaufe 
fome  way  or  other  you  are  entangled  with  them,  or 
engaged  to  them ;  and  then  they  become  your 
governors,  and  you  will  not  dare  to  contradift  or 
difobey  them. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  artifices  whereby  crafty  and 
fubtle  feducers  gain  profelytes,  and  bring  men  under 
4:aptivity. 

Seventhly.  Be  very  careful  to  moderate  youf  paf- 
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Ikxfts^  efy^Mlj  of  choler  and  anger ;  it  iftflames  Ab 
btoc^y  dkbrders  the  bfain,  and,  for  the  time,  extef- 
Miflatieid  not  only  religion,  but  common  reafon ;  it  puts 
Ae  mind  into  confufion,  and  throws  wild-fire  into  the 
tongue,  whereby  men  give  others  advantage  againft 
f&em ;  it  renders  a  man  incapable  of  doing  his  duty 
i&  God,  and  puts  a  man  tipdn  ads  of  violence,  un« 
lighteotlfiids,  and  injuftice  to  men;  therefore  keep 
your  paffions  under  difdpline,  and  under  as  ftrid  a 
chain  as  you  would  keep  an  unruly  curd  maftijBT. 
Look  to  it  that  you  give  it  not  too  much  line  at  firft ; 
but  if  it  hath  gotten  any  fire  within  you,  quench  it 
prefently  with  confideration,  and  let  it  not  break  out 
mto  pafuonate  or  unruly  words  or  afUons ;  but,  what- 
ever you  do,  let  it  not  gangrene  into  malice,  envy,  or 
Ipite. 

Eighthly.  Send  your  children  early  to  learn  their 
Cafechifin,  that  their)  may  take  in  the  true  principles 
of  religion  betimes,  which  may  grow  up  with  them, 
aad  habituate  them  both  to  the  knowledge  and  prac« 
tice  of  it ;  that  they  may  efcape  the  danger  of  corrupi^ 
tiicxtf  by  ^rroT  or  vice,  being  antecedently  feafoned  with 
better  principles. 

Ninthly.  Receive  the  bleffings  of  GrOd  with  very 
much  thankfulnefs  to  him;  for  he  is  the  root  and 
Anistain  of  all  the  good  you  do,  or  can  receive. 

Tenthly.  Bear  all  afHi£tions  and  crolTes  patiently,  it 
ii  your  duty,  for  affliSions  come  not  from  the  duft. 
7%e  ^^reat  God  of  heaven  and  earth  is  he  that  fends 
Ibefe  me&ngers  to  you,  though  poifibly  evil  occur- 
itettces  may  be  the  immediate  inrhruments  of  them. 
1[^u  o#e  to  Ahmghty  God  an  infinite  fubjedion  and 
4)bedience,  and  to  etpoftulate  with  him  is  rebellion ; 
sCnd  i»  k  is  your  duty,  fo  ic  is  your  wifdom  and  your 
j^^eiice ;  impatience  will  not  difcharge  your  yoke, 
hot  it  iHnll  make  it  gsJl  the  woife,  and  fit  the  harder. 

Sleventhly.  Le^iti  not  only  patience  under  your  af* 
ffiflfonS',  but  alfo  profitably  to  improve  them  to  your 
SmVs  g6oA  I  leijA  by  diem  how  vain  and  unjHofitable 
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^things  the  world,  and  the  pleafures  thereof,  are,  that 
a  fharp.  or  a  lingering  ficknefs  renders  utterly  taftelefs. 
Learn  how  vain  and  weak  a  thing  human  nature  is, 
which  is  pulled  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  clothed 
with  rottennefs  and  corruption  by  a  little  diforder  in 
the  blood,  in  a  nerve,  in  a  vein,  in  an  artery.  •  And 
.fuKe  .we  have  fo  little  hold  of  a  temporal  life,  which 
is  fhaken  and  fhattered  by  any  fmall  occurrence,  acci- 
dent, or  diftemper ;  learn  to  lay  hold  of  eternal  life, 
and  of  that  covenant  of  peace  and  falvation  which 
Chrift  hath  brought  for  all  that  believe  and  obey  th^ 
Gofpel  of  peace  and  falvation :  there  fliaii  be  no  death, 
no  ficknefs,  no  pain,  no  weaknefs,  but  a  ftate  of  un- 
changeable and  everlafting  happinefs.  And  if  fyou 
thus  improve  afllidion,  you  are  gainers  by  it ;  and 
mod  certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no  more  probable  way 
■imder  the  heaven  to  be  delivered  from  affliftion  (if  the 
:wife  God  fee  it  fit)  than  thus  to  improve  it :  For  af- 
,ili£bion  is  a  meifenger,  and  the  rod  hath  a  voice; 
.and  that  is,  to  require  mankind  to  be  the  more  pa- 
tient, and  the  more  humble,  and  more  to  acknow- 
ledge Almighty  God  in  all  our  ways.  And  if  men 
liften  to  this  voice  of  the  rod,  and  conform  to  it,  the 
rod  hath  doxje  his  errand ;  and  either  will  leave  a 
man,  or  at  Icaft  give  a  man,  fmgular  comfort,  evea 
under.the  fharpefi:  aiBicUon.  And  this  afiiidion,  which 
is  but  for  a  moment,  thus  improved,  will  work  for  us 
an  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of.  glory. 

Twelfthly.  Reverence  your  minitter ;  he  is  a  wife 
and  a  good  man,  and  one  that  loves  you,  and  hath  a 
tender  care  and  rejfpeft  for  .you.  Do  not  grievie  him, 
.  either  by  negle£t  or  difrefpeft.  Aflure  yourfelves,  if 
there  be  any  perfon  that  fets  any  of  you  againft  him, 
or  provokes  or  encourageth  any  of  you  to  defpUe  or 
negleft  him,  that  perfon,  whoever  he  be,  loves  not 
you,  nor  the  office  he  bears.  And  therefore  as  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  Divine  Providence,  hath 
plaqed  him  at  Alderly  to  have  a  care  of  your  fouls, 
fo  I  muit  tell  you  I  do  exped  you  ihpuld  reverence 

and 
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and  honour  him  for  his  own,  for  your,  and  for  his 
office  fake. 

And  now  I  have  written  this  long  epiftle  to  you,  to 
perform  that  office  for  me  that  I  fhould  have  done  in 
perfon  if  I  could  have  taken  this  journey.  The  epiftle 
IS  long,  but  it  had  been  longer,  if  I  had  had  more 
time.  And  though,  perchance,  fome  there  may  be  in 
the  world,  that  when  they  hear  of  it  will  interpret  it 
to  be  but  the  excurfions  and  morofe  rules  of  old  age, 
imnecefTary,  and  fuch  as  might  have  been  fpared ;  yet 
I  am  perfuaded  it  will  find  better  acceptation  thereof 
from  you  that  are  my  children.  I  am  now  on  the 
jhady  fide  of  three-fcore  years.  I  write  to  you  what 
you  have  often  heard  me  in  fubftance  fpeak.  And 
■poffibly  when  I  fliall  leave  this  world,  you  will  want 
fuch  a  remembrancer  as  I  have  been  to  you.  The 
•words  that  I  now,  and  at  former  times  have  written. 
to  you,  are  words  of  truth  and  fobernefs ;  and  words 
and  advices  that  proceed  from  a  heart  full  of  love  and 
affeftion  to  you  all.  If  I  fhould  fee  you  do  amifs  in 
any  thing,  and  fhould  not  reprove  you ;  or  if  I  fliould 
find  you  want  counfel  and  direftion,  and  fhould  not 
give  it,  I  fhould  not  perform  the  trufl  of  a  father ;  and 
if  you  fhould  not  thankfully  receive  it,  you  would  be 
fomewhat  defedive  in  the  duty  you  owe  to  God  and 
me,  as  children.  As  I  have  never  fpared  my  purfe  to 
fupply  you,  according  to  my  abilities,  and  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  occafions,  fo  1  have  never  been  wanting  to 
you  in  good  and  prudent  counfels.  And  the  God  of 
heaven  give  you  wifdom,  conftancy,  and  fidelity,  iri 
the  obfervancc  of  them. 

I  am  your  ever  loving  father, 

MATTHEW  HALE- 
MAY  20. 
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LETTER  III. 


CONCERNING  THEIR  SPEECH. 


CHILDREN, 

I  THANK  God  I  came  well  to  Farrington  this  Satiff- 
day,  about  five  of  the  clock,  and  becaufe  I  have  forae 
leifure  time  at  my  irni,  I  could  not  fpend  that  time  mora 
to  my  own  contentment,  and  your  benefit,  than  W 
my  letter  to  give  you  all  good  counfel ;  the  fubjett 
txrhereof,  at  this  time,  ihall  be  concerning  Speech,  be^i 
caufe  much  of  the  good  or  evfl  that  befalls  perfons^ 
doth  occafionally  happen  by  the  well  or  ill  managiog 
cf  that  part  of  human  converfation.  I  fhall,  as  I  ba?^ 
leifure  and  opportunity  at  other  times,  give  you  my  jdi- 
re&ions  concerning  otfier  fubje^. 

And  herein  I  fhall  advife  you,  Firfl,  how  you  are  to 
entertain  the  fpeeches  of  odiers,  according  to  the  d^ 
vers  varieties  thereof.  Secondly,  how  you  are  to 
naee  and  order  your  own  fpeech. 

I.  As  concerning  the  former,  obferve  thefe 
reffions:  I.  Obferveand  mark  as  well  as  yon  mayt 
what  is  the  temper  and  difpofidon  of  thole  p6rfi»is 
whofe  fpeeches  you  hear,  whether  they  be  grave^  £0^ 
rious,  f bber,  wife,  difcreet  perfons ;  if  they  be  fucb, 
their  fpeeches  commonly  are  like  themfelves,  and  will 
deferve  your  attention  and  obfervation ;  but  if  they 
be  li^hr,  impertinent,  vain,  paflionate  perfons,  their 
i^>eech  is,  for  the  mofl  part,  according ;  and  the  bel| 
advantage  that  you  will  gain  by  their  fpeech,  is  but 
thereby  to  learn  thdr  difpofidons,  to  difcem  their  £ul- 
in^,  and  to  make  youifelvea  the  more  cautious  both 
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IQ  y^iir  coBveifaticm  vrith  tiienxp  and  in  your  own 
fy^h  and  dqxntoient;  for  in  the  unfeemlinefs  of 
tb^ur^eecby  you  may  better  dxfcem  and  avoid  the 
IQLe  ia  vourlelves. 

2.  It  any  perfon,  that  you  do  not  very  well  know 
to  be  ?  perfon  of  truth,  lobriety,  and  weight,  rdate 
iftra^ge  ftories,  be  not  too  ready  or  eafy  to  believe 
ikemo  ^or  report  them  after  him :  and  yet  (unlefs  he 
^  one  of  your  fauiiliar  acquaintance)  be  not  too  for# 
imBa4  to  C(mmdi£i:  him ;  or,  if  the  neceffity  of  the  gk> 
caAon  require  you  to  dedare  your  opinion  of  what  is 
b  r^^portedj  let  it  be  modeftly  and  gently,  not  too 
bhandy  or  coariely ;  by  this  means,  on  the  (me  fide, 
yoju  (Qsall  avoid  being  abufed  by  your  too  much  cre^i 
dMity ;  on  the  other  fide,  you  mall  avoid  quarrels  and 

St  U  jUij  man  Q^eak  ^my  Aing  to  the  difadvantags 
or  reproach  of  one  that  is  s^eat,  be  not  too  ready  to 
heKeye  it»  only  obierve  and  rem^nber  it,  for  it  may 
be  it  is  not  true,  or  it  is  not  all  true,  or  fome  other 
Circumftances  were  mingled  with  it,  winch  might  give 
the  bufinefs  reported  a  juftificadon,  or  at  leaft  an  al* 
Iw,  an  extenuationj  or  a  reafonable  exc\ife.  ^  moft 
^Slio»Sf  if  that  which  is  bad  alone,  or  feems  to  be  fo, 
\)e  n^rted,  omitting  that  which  is  ^ood,  or  the  cir* 
CMMlflanres  that  accompany  it,  any  a&ion  may  be 
eafily  mifreprefented ;  be  not  too  hafty,  therefore,  to 
believe  a  reproach  tUl  you  know  the  truth,  and  the 
wjb^tnttb. 

4h  If  any  perfon  report  unto  you  fome  injury  done 
to  you  by  another,  either  in  words  or  deeds,  do  not  be 
over  hany  in  believing  it,  nor  fuddenly  angry  with  the 
pfsrfen  fo  accufed,  for  poflibly  it  may  be  £alfe  or  mif- 
taken ;  and  how  vmfeemly  a  thing  will  it  be,  when 
yoMT  ooedulity  and  paflion  fhall,  perchance,  carry  you, 
upon  a  fiippofed  injury,  to  do  wrong  to  him  that  hath 
4cNie  you  none  J  or,  at  leaft,  when  the  bottom  and 
tmth  of  the  ac^uDtflon  is  known,  you  will  be  alhamed 
of  your  paifion.    Believe  not  a  report  till  the  party 
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accufed  be  heard ;  and,  if  the  report  be  true,  yet  be 
not  tranfported  either  with  pailiony  hafty  anger  or  re- 
venge, for  that  will  be  your  own  torment  and  pertur- 
bation. Ever  when  a  perfon  is  accufed  or  reported 
to  have  injured  you,  before  you  give  yourfelf  leave  to 
be  angry,  think  with  yourfelf,  why  fhould  I  be  angry 
before  I  am  certain  it  is  true  ?  or,  if  it  be  true,  how 
can  I  tell  how  much  I  fhould  be  angry  till  I  know  the 
whole  matter  ?  Though  it  may  be  he  hath  done  me 
wrong,  yet  poffibly  it  is  not  fo  much  as  it  is  repre^ 
fented,  or  it  was  done  by  miftake,  or  it  may  be  he 
is  forry  for  it.  I  will  not  be  angry  till  I  know  there 
be  caufe ;  and  if  there  be  caufe,  yet  I  will  not  be  angry 
till  I  know  the  whole  caule ;  for  till  then  (if  I  muft 
be  angry  at  all),  yet  I  know  not  how  much  to  be  an- 
gry, it  may  be  it  is  not  worth  my  anger ;  or,  if  it  be, 
it  may  be  it  deferves  but  a  little.  This  will  keep  your 
mind  and  carriage,  upon  fuch  occafions,  in  a  due  teni* 
per  and  order ;  and  will  difappoint  malicious  or  offi- 
cious tale-bearers. 

5.  If  a  man,  whofe  integrity  you  do  not  very  well 
know,  makes  you  great  and  extraordinary  profeilions 
and  promifes,  give  him  as  kind  thanks  as  may  be,  but 
give  not  much  credit  to  it.  Caft  about  with  yourfelf 
what  may  be  the  reafon  of  this  wonderful  kindnefs, 
it  is  twenty  to  one  but  you  will  find  fomething  that 
he  aims  at  befides  kindnefs  to  you ;  it  may  be  he  hath 
fomething  to  beg  or  buy  of  you,  or  to  fell  to  you,  or 
fome  fuch  bargain  that  fpeaks  out  at  lead  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  not  yours ;  and  if  he  ferve  his  turn  upon 
you,  or  if  he  be  difappointed,  his  kindnefs  will  grow 
cool. 

6.  If  a  man  flatter  and  commend  you  to  your  face j 
or  to  one  that  he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it,  it  is  a  thou- 
fand  to  one  either  he  hath  deceived  and  abufed  you 
fome  way,  or  means  to  do  fo.  Remember  the  fa* 
ble  of  the  fox  commending  the  finging  of  the  crow, 
when  fhe  had  fomewhat  in  her  mouth  that  the  fox 
liked. 

7.  If 
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7.  If  a  perfon  be  choleric,  paffionate,  and  give  you 
ill  language,  remember,  I .  Rather  to  pity  him  than 
to  be  moved  into  anger  arid  pafEon  with'  him ;  for 
moft  certainly  that  man  is  in  a  diftemper  and  diforder ; 
obferve  him  calmly,  and  you  (hall  fee  him  in  fo  much 
perturbation  and  difturbance,  that  you  will  eafily  be- 
lieve he  is  not  a  pattern  to  be  imitated  by  you,  and 
therefore  return  not  choler,  nor  anger  for  angry 
words ;  for  you  do  but  put  yourfelf  into  a  kind  of 
frenzy  becaufe  you  fee  him  fo,  2.  Be  fure  you  re- 
turn not  railing,  reproaching,  or  reviling  for  reviling, 
for  it  doth  but  kindle  more  heat,  and  you  will  find 
filence,  or  at  lead  very  gentle  words,  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  revenge  of  reproaches  that  can  be ;  for  either  it 
will  cure  the  diftemper  in  the  other,  and  make  him' 
fee  and  be  forry  for  his  paffion,  or  it  will  tor- 
ment him  with  more  perturbation  and  difturbance. 
But,  howfoever,  it  keeps  your  innocence,  gives  you 
deferved  reputation  of  wifdom  and  moderation,  and 
keeps  up  the  ferenity  and  compofure  of  your  inind ; 
whereas  pafEon  and  anger  do  make  a  man  unfit  for 
any  thing  that  becomes  him  as  a  man,  or  as  a 
Chriftian. 

8.  Some  men  are  excellent  in  knowledge  of  huf- 
bandry,  fome  of  planting,  fome  of  gardening,  foine  in 
mathematics,  fome  in  one  kind,  fome  in  another.  In 
all  your  converfation  learn,  as  near  as  you  can,  wherein 
the  fldll  and  excellence  of  any  perfon  lies,  and  put  him" 
upon  talk  of  that  fubjeft,  and  obferve  it,  and  kctp  it 
in  memory  or  writing;  by  this  means  you  will  glean 
up  the  worth  and  excellence  of  every  perfon  you  meet 
with,  and  at  an  eafy  rate  piit  together  that  which  may " 
be  for  your  ufe  upon  all  occafions. 

9.  Converfe  not  with  a  liar  or  a  fwearer,  or  a  man 
of  obfcene  or  wanton  language  j  for  either  he  will  cor- 
rupt you,  or  at  leaft  it  will  hazard  your  reputation  to 
be  one  of  the  like  making  5  and  if  it  doth  neither,  yet 
will  fill  your  memory  with  fuch  difcourfes  that  will  be 
troublefome  to  you  in  aftertimej  and  the  returns  of 
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the  remembrance  of  the  paiTages  which  you  long  fiace 
heard  of  this  nature,  will  haunt  you  when  your  thought^ 
jhould  be  better  employed. 

n.  Now,  as  concerning  your  own  fpeech,  ai^d  hxxw 
you  are  to  manage  it,  fomething  may  be  colleded  out 
pf  what  goes  before,  but  I  fhall  add  fomething  die. 

!•  Let  your  fpeech  be  true,  never  fpeak  any  thiit^ 
for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe  to  be  falfe ;  it 
is  a  grtat  fin  againft  God,  that  gave  you  a  tongue  to 
fpeak  your  mind,  and  not  to  fpeak  a  Ue ;  it  is  a  great 
offence  againft  humanity  itfelf ;  for  where  there  is  no 
truth,  there  can  be  no  fafe  fociety  between  man  azi^ 
inan ;  and  it  is  an  injury  to  the  fpeaker,  for  befide^ 
the  bafe  difreputation  it  cafts  upon  him,  it  doth  in 
time  bring  a  man  to  that  bafeneis  of  mind,  that  h^ 
can  fcarce  tell  how  to  tell  truth,  or  to  avoid  lyiagf 
^ven  when  he  hath  no  colour  of  neceflity  for  it ;  am 
in  time  he  comes  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  as  another  maif 
cannot  believe  he  tells  a  truth,  fo  he  himfelf  Icarce 
laiows  when  he  tells  a  lie.  And  obferve  it,  a  lie  ever 
returns  with  difcovery  and  fhame  at  the  lail. 

2.  As  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  lie,  fo  you  muft 
avoid  coming  near  it ;  vou  muil  not  equivocate ;  you 
muft  not  fp^  that  abiolutely  which  you  have  but  by 
hear-fay,  or  relation ;  you  muft  not  fpeak  that  as  upoa 
knowl^ge,  which  you  have  but  by  conjedure  or^pi« 
nion  only. 

3.  Let  your  words  be  few,  efpecially  when  your 
betters,  or  ftrangers,  or  men  of  more  experience,  or 
underftwding,  are  in  place>  for  you  do  yourfelf  at 
once  two  great  mifchiei^ :  1  •  You  betray  and  difcover 
your  own  weaknefs  and  folly.  2.  You  rob  yourfelf 
of  that  opportunity  which  you  might  otherwife  have 
to  gain  knowledge,  wifdom,  and  experience,  by  heaF« 
ing  thofe  that  you  filence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

'  4.  Be  not  over  eameft,  loud,  or  violent  in  talki^g,^ 
for  it  is  unfeemly,  and  eameft,  and  loud  talking* 
jnakes  you  over(aog(  and  k)fe  your  bufmefs,  whea 

you 
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foffx  (hould  be  confidering  and  pondering  your  tfcoaghts, 
ind  how  to  exprefs  them  fignificantly  to  the  purpofe  } 
jQfa  are  driving  to  keep  your  tongue  going,  aiul  to 
^lence  an  opponait,  not  vith  reafon,  but  with  noife. 

$.  Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  in  his  talk ; 
Itfiur  him  out,  you  will  underftand  him  the  better,  and 
[>e  able  to  givf  him  the  better  anfwer ;  it  may  be,  if 
pou  will  give  him  leave,  he  will  fay  Ibmewhat  more 
tiban  you  have  yet  heard,  or  well  underftood,  or  that 
vhich  you  did  not  exped. 

&  Always  before  you  fpeak,  efpecially  where  the 
tofinefe  is  of  moment,  confider  befcn-e-hand,  weigh  the 
fenfe  of  your  mind  which  you  intend  to  utter ;  think 
Bpofi  the  ezpreilions  you  mtend  to  ufe,  that  they  be 
Ggmficant,  pertinent,  and  inoffeniive ;  and  whereas  it 
p  the  ordinsury  courfe  of  inconfiderate  perfons  to  fpeak 
kbeir  words,  and  then  to  think,  or  not  to  think  till 
tb^  fpeak ;  think  firft  and  fpeak  after,  if  it  be  in  any 
matter  of  moment  or  ferioufnefs. 

?•  Be  willing  to  fpeak  well  of  the  abfent,  if  you  do 
not  kxiow  they  deferve  ill ;  by  this  means  you  fhall 
make  yourfelf  many  friends }  and  fometimes  an  unde- 
ferved  commendation  is  not  loft  to  the  party  to  whom 
it  18  given.  I  have  known  feme  men  that  have  met 
vith  an  undeferved  commendation,  out  of  ihame  of 
being  worfe  than  they  have  been  reported,  fecretly  to 
take  up  praftices  anfwerable  to  their  commendation, 
^nd  fo  to  make  themfelves  as  good  as  they  are  reportedi^ 

S.  Be  fure  you  give  not  an  ill  report  to  any  that 
you  are  not  fure  deferves  it.  And,  in  mod  cafes, 
though  a  man  deferves  ill,  yet  you  fhould  be  fparing 
to  report  him  fo.  In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  you  arer 
bound  in  honefty  and  juftice  to  give  that  account  coui* 
ceming  the  demerit  or  default  of  a  perfon  that  he  deT 
ferves  $  as  namely,  when  you  are  called  to  give  tefti^ 
9Kmy  for  the  endiiig  of  a  controverfy,  or  when  the 
€oni:ealing  of  it  may  harden  and  encourage  a  perfon 
ia  An  evil  way,  or  bring  another  into  danger  \  in  fucb 
ftdfs  the  very  duty  of  charity  binds  you  to  fpeak  your 
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knowledge,  nay  your  probable  fear  or  fufpicion  of 
fuch  a  perfon,  fo  it  be  done  for  prevention  of  greater 
inconvenience,  and  in  love,  and  efpecially  if  the  dif- 
covery  be  made  to  a  perfon  that  hath  a  fuperintend- 
ence,  care,  or  authority  over  the  perfon  complained 
of ;  for  this  is  an  aft  of  love  and  duty.  But  for  any. 
perfon  malicioufly,  bufily,  and  with  intent  to  fcanda- 
lize  another,  to  be  whifpering  tales  and  ftories  to  the 
prejudice  of  another,  this  is  a  fault.  If  you  know  any 
good  of  any  perfon,  fpeak  it  as  you  have  opportunity; 
if  you  know  any  evil,  fpeak  it,  if  it  be  really  and  pru-. 
dently  done  for  the  good  of  him,  and  the  fafety  of 
others ;  otherwife  rather  choofe  to  fay  nothing  than 
to  fay  any  thing  reproachfully,  malicioufly,  or  offi- 
cioufly  to  his  prejudice. 

9.  Avoid  {wearing  in  your  ordinary  communica- 
tion, unlefs  called  to  it  by  the  magiftrate ;  and  not  only 
the  grofler  oaths,  but  the  lefler ;  and  not  only  oaths, 
but  imprecations,  earneft  and  deep  proteftations.  As 
you  have  the  commendable  example  of  good  men  to 
juftify  a  folemn  oath  before  a  magiftrate,  fo  you  have 
the  precept  of  our  Saviour  forbidding  it  othei'wife. 

10.  Avoid  fcoffing,  and  bitter,  and  biting  jeering, 
and  jefting,  efpecially  at  your  friend's  condition^  cre^ 
dit,  deformity,  or  natural  defefts  of  any  perfon,  for 
thefe  leave  a  deep  impreflion,  and  are  a  moft  apparent 
injuftice ;  for  were  you  fo  ufed,  you  would  take  it 
inwardly  amift,  and  many  time  fuch  an  injury  cofts  a 
man  dear,  when  he  little  thinks  of  it. 

1 1 .  Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful, 
bitter,  menacing,  or  fpiteful  words  to  any  perfon; 
nay,  not  to  fervants,  or  other  perfons  of  an  inferior 
condition,  and  that  upon  thefe  confiderations :  1  •  There 
is  not  the  meaneft  perfon  but  you  may  ftand  in  need 
of  him  in  one  kind,  or  at  fome  time  or  another ;  good 
words  make  friends,  bad  words  make  enemies ;  it  is 
the  beft  prudence  in  the  world  to  make  as  many  friends 
as  honcltly  as  you  can,  efpecially  when  it  may  be  done 
at  fo  eafy  a  rate  as  a  good  word ;  and  it  is  the  greateflf 

folly 
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folly  that  can  be  to  make  an  enemy  by  ill  words, 
which  do  not  at  all  any  good  to  the  party  that  ufeth 
them.  2.  lU  words  provoke  ill  words  again;  sdid 
commonly  fuch  ill  words  as  are  gained  by  fuch  a  pro* 
vocation,  efpecially  of  an  inferior,  flick  clofer,  and 
wound  deeper,  than  fuch  as  come  unprovoked  by  ill 
language,  or  from  an  equal.  S.  Where  faults  are  com- 
mitted, they  may,  and  by  a  fuperior  muft,  be  reproved; 
but  let  it  be  done  without  reproaches,  or  bittemefs, 
otherwife  it  lofeth  its  due  end  and  ufe ;  and,  inftead' 
of  reforming  the  offence,  exafperates  the  offender,  and 
makes  him  worfe,  and  gives  him  the. cudgel  to  flrike 
again,  becaufe  it  difcovers  your  own  we^nefs  when 
you  are  reprehending  another,  and  lays  you  juflly  open 
to  his  reproof,  and  makes  your  own  but  fcorned  and 
difefteemed.  I  prefs  this  the  rather,  becaufe  mofl  or- 
dinarily ill  language  is  the  folly  of  children,  and  of 
weak  and  paflionate  people. 

12.  If  there  be  occafion  for  you  to  fpeak  in  any 
company,  always  be  careful,  if  you  fpeak  at  all,  to 
Ipeak  lateft,  efpecially  if  flrangers  are  in  cgmpany ;  for 
by  this  means  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing the  fenfe,  judgment,  temper,  and  relations  of  others, 
which  may  be  a  great  light  and  help  to  you  in  order- 
ing your  fpeech ;  and  you  will  better  know  the  in- 
clmation  of  the  company,  and  fpeak  with  more  ad- 
vantage and  acceptation,  and  with  more  fecurity  againft 
giving  offence. 

1 3.  Be  careful  that  you  commend  not  yourfelves, 
it  is  the  moft  unufefiil  and  ungrateful  thing  that  can 
be.  You  fhould  avoid  flattery  from  others,  but  efpe- 
cially decline  flattering  of  yourfelves ;  it  is  a  fign  your 
reputation  is  fmall  and  finking,  if  your  own  tongues 
mufl  be  your  flatterers  or  commenders ;  and  it  is  a 
fiilfome  and  unpleafing  thing  for  others  to  heiar  it. 

14.  Abhor  all  foul,  unclean,  and  obfcene  fpeeches, 
it  is  a  fign  that  the  heart  is  corrupt,  and  fuch  kind  of 
fpeeches  will  make,  it  worfe ;  it  will  taint  and  corrupt 
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yourfelves  and  thofe  that  bear  it,  and  bring  iabepb^ 
tacion  to  thofe  that  ufe  it. 

16.  Never  ufe  any  prophane  fpeechea*  nor  rasSue 
jefifi  of  Scripture  expreffions;  when  you u&  the  namea 
of  Qod  or  of  Chrift)  or  any  pa&ges  or  worda  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  ufe  them  viA  reverence  and  feriouCt 
ne&,  and  not  lightly,  vainly,  or  fcurriloufly,  for  it  it 
taking  of  the  Name  of  God  in  vam. 

16.  If  you  hear  of  any  unfeemly  ea^reilions  ofed  in 
teligious  exercifes,  you  mud  be  careful  to  forget,  and 
qot  to  publifh  them ;  or,  if  you  at  all  mention  them, 
let  it  be  with  pity  and  fioffrow,  not  with  derifion  or  ie> 
proach. 

1 7*  Do  not  upbraid  any,  or  deride  axiy  man  for  a 
jHOUs,  ftrid,  or  religious  converfation ;  for,  if  he  be 
fincere,  you  diihonour  God  and  injure  him ;  if  he  bt 
an  hypocrite,  yet  it  is  more  than  you  know ;  or,  if  yoa 
know  him  to  be  fuch,  yet  his  external  piety  and  ftn£U 
nds  is  not  his  fault,  but  his  diffimulation  and  hypo* 
crify ;  and  though  his  hypocrify  be  to  be  detefted,  hia 
external  piety  and  religion  is  to  be  commended,  not 
derided. 

1 8.  Have  as  litde  conver&don  as  is  poifible  with 
obftinate  heredcs,  or  perfcms  obftinately  perverted  in 
matters  of  religion ;  as  F^pifts^  Quakers,  Anabiqptifta, 
Andnomians,  Enthufiafts,  and  the  like ;  but  efpedally 
converfe  not  with  diem  in  matters  of  religion,  for,  m* 
ftead  of  converting  them  by  your  perfuaficMis  to  the 
truth,  you  (hall  but  harden  them  the  more,  and  en- 
danger yoiufelf.  They  are  to  be  dealt  withal  in  the& 
matters,  only  by  perlbns  of  great  abilities ;  for  a  per* 
verted,  corrupted  mind,  and  obftinate  fpirit,  carries  in 
it  a  contagion,  as  infectious  and  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  plague  in  the  body,  where  their  opinions  meet 
with  a  young  and  weak  opponent. 

And  thus,  Children,  as  the  time  and  my  remem-- 
brance  would  give  me  leave,  I  have  fet  down  ibme 
obfervatipns  concerning  this  fubjeA,  for  your  diredioa 

and 
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Wki  pradice ;  what  is  vrauiiiig  you  nn^  abmdaDtly 
ftmly  by  readily  the  vnk  comifels  of  Solomon,  in  In 
boSk  of  Prorerbs.  Read  thefe  my  diredjons  ofteti^ 
ddnk  of  them  ferioufly,  and  pradife  them  diligently]; 
tbodgh  diey  feem  but  dry  and  ordinary  things,  yet 
yoo  wdl  find  them  ufeful  m  your  conTeriatidn,  whic4 
mU  be  every  day  more  evident  unto  you,  as  your  judg- 
ment, underftanding,  and  experience  increafe. 

I  have  but  £ttle  more  to  write  at  this  time,  but  to 
ynih  and  command  you  to  remember  my  former  coun« 
fds  that  I  bare  often  given  you ;  begin  and  end  the 
day  with  private  prayers  to  God  upon  your  knees; 
read  the  Scriptures  often  and  ferioufly ;  be  attentive 
to  the  public  worfliip  of  God  in  the  church ;  kern 
yourfelves  fUll  in  fome  good  employment,  for  idlene&s 
» the  devil's  opportunity,  and  the  nurfery  of  vain  and 
finful  thoughts,  which  corrupt  the  mind,  and  diford^ 
the  life.  Let  the  Girls  take  care  of  fuch  bufmefs  of  my 
£anily  as  is  proper  for  them,  and  their  recreations  may 
be  walking  abroad  in  the  fields  in  £ur  or  frofty  morn- 
ings }  fome  work  with  their  needle,  reading  of  hiftory 
or  herbals,  fetting  of  flowers  or  herbs,  pradifing  thdr 
miific,  and  fuch  innocent  and  harmlefe  exerdfes. '  Let 
die  Boys  be  diligent  at  their  books;  and  when  they  have 
performed  thdr  tafks,  I  do  not  deny  them  fuch  recre* 
ations  as  may  be  healthy,  lafe,  and  harmlefs.  Be  you 
all  kind  and  loving  one  to  another,  honouring  your 
mimfter,  not  bitter  or  harfh  to  my  fervants ;  be  re* 
^lefiful  to  all,  bear  my  abfence  patientlj;,^  cheerfully, 
aad  fiuthfuUy ;  do  all  things  as  if  I  were  prefent  among 
you,  and  beheld  you,  for  you  have  a  greater  Father 
than  I  am,  that  always,  and  in  all  places,  beholds  yoii, 
and  knows  your  hearts  and  thoughts.  Study  to  re^ 
oait«  the  love,  and  care,  fuid  expence  of  your  father 
tor  you,  with  dutifulnels,  obfervance,  and  obedience 
to  him;  and  account  it  an  honour  that  God  hath 
pna  vou  an  opportunity,  in  my  abfence,  by  your 
care,  ndthfulnefs,  and  induftry,  to  pay  ibme  part  of 
tb9t  dd)t^  that  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  gratitude 
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you  owe '  unto  me.  Be  frugal  in  my  family,  but  I( 
;there  be  no  want ;  provide  conveniently  for  the  poom^r 
^that  come  to  my  door.  And  I  pray  God  to  fill  alHT  Jl 
your  hearts  with  his  grace,  fear,  and  love,  and  to  leti^"-^ 
you  fee  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  ferving  him ;, 
and  that  his  blefling,  and  prefcnce,  and  comfort,  anc 
direction,  and  providence,  be  with  you,  and  over  yoi 
all. 

I  am  your  ever  loving  father, 

m 

MAT'n-IEW  HALE. 
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LETTER  IV. 


TO 


ONE  OF  HIS  GRANDSONS, 


AFTER  HIS  RECOVERY  FROM  THE   SMALL- POX. 


SON 


fAjLTHouGPij  by  reafon  of.  the  contaj^Ioufnefs  of  your 
-difi^afe,  and  llie  many  dependents  I  have  upon  me,  I 
.thought  it  not  convenient  to  come  unro  you  during 
your  ficknefs,  yet  I  have  not  been  wanting  ia  my  eameft 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  you,  nor  in  ufing  the  bed 
means  I  could  for  yom*  recovery. 
- ;  It  hath  pleafed  God  to  hear  my  prayers  for  you, 
and  above  means  and  hopes  now  to  reftorc  you  to  a 
icompetent  degree  of  health,  for  which  I  return  unto 
him  my  humble  and  hearty  thanks ;  and  now  you  are 
alniolt  ready  to  come  abroad  again,  therefore  I  have 
ihought  fit  to  write  this  little  book  to  you  for  thefe 
reafons : 

1.  Becaufe  it  is  not  yet  feafonable  for  you  to  come 
to  me,  in  refpeft  of  thefe  lame  reafons  above-men- 
dpned,  which  hitherto  have  refbrained  my  coming  to 

you- 

7-  2.  Becaufe,  at  your  coming  abroad,  you  will  be 
{iibjed  to  temptations,  by  young  and  inconfiderate 
company,  which,  inftead  of  ferious  thankfulnefs  to 
God  for  his  mercy  to  you,  might  perchance  perfuade 
you  to  a  vain  and  light  jollity.  And  I  thought. fit  to 
lend  you  thefe  lines  to  prevent  fuch  inconfider^(e  im^ 

preffions, 
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prefHons,  and  to  meet  you  juft  at  your  cotnine  abroaid 
to  feafon  you  with  more  wife  and  ferions  prinaples. 

3.  Becaufe  you  are  even  now  come  out  of  a  great 
and  fore  vifitation,  and  thefefoire,  in  all  probabUity,  in 
the  fitteft  temper  to  receive  the  impreffions  of  a  ferio 
epiAIe  fix)m  your  father. 

And  I  have  chofen  to  put  it  into  this  little  volume, 
becaufe  it  is  fcmewhat  too  long  for  a  letter,  and  may  b 
better  preferved  for  your  future  ufe  and  memory, 

God  Amighty  hath  brought  you  to  the  very  gates 
of  death,  and  fhewed  you  the  terror  and  danger  of  it  i- 
and,  after  that  he  had  fliewn  you  this  fpefltacle  of  your 
own  mortality,  he  hath  marvelloufly  refcued  and  de- 
Kvered  you  from  that  danger,  and  given  you  Ufe,  even 
from  the  dead,  fo  that  you  are  as  a  man  new  bonr 
into  the  world,  or'  returned  to  life  again,  which  now 
you  feem,  as  it  were,  to  begim     You  have  baified 
through  thofe  two  great  difpenfations  of  the  Uivinfe 
^Providence,  thofe  two  great  experiments,  that  Ood  i^ 
pleafed  fometimes  to  ufe  towards  the  childreft  of  metti 
liamely,  corre£Hon  and  deliverance,  his  rod  and  fl^L 
And  therefore,  in  all  reafonable  conje£hire,  this  is  the 
moft  feafonable  t^e  to  give  you  a  lecture  upcm  both ; 
and  thofe  admonitions  which  may  be,  reAder  fSkt  ottk 
and  the  other  profitable  unto  you.    And  this  I  ibsBSl 
endeavour  to  do  in  thefe  following  lines : 

Iirft.  You  fhall  not  need  to  fear  that  I  intend  to 
upbraid  you  with  the  errors  of  your  yduth,-  or  to  ex- 
poftulate  with  you  touching  them ;  fot  I  do  aflctfe  yoA 
I  do  from  my  heart  forgive  you  all  your  follies  and 
mifearriages.  And  I  do  aiTui^  myfelf  that  yon  KaM 
Repented  of  them,  and  refolved  agauifl!  them  hr  tht 
time  to  come ;  and  that  thereupon  God  Almighty  hMk 
aUb  fully  forgiven  what  is  paft :  and  this  is  a  great 
affurattce  thereof  to  me,  in  that  he  hath  fo  wonderfWIy 
vefbored  you,  and  given  you,  as  it  were,  a  new  Dfe^ 
wherein  you  may  obey  and  ferve  him  better  than  ent 
you  yet  did.  Arid  therefore  if  in  this  letter  there  be 
ainy  touches  concerning  former  vanities,  afiur e  yourfdf 

they 
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diey  are  not  angry  repetitions,  but  only  neceflary  cau* 
tions  for  your  future  ordering  of  your  life. 

The  buiinefs  of  thefe  papers  is  principally  to  com- 
mend  unto  you  two  general  remembrances,  and  cer- 
tain refults  and  colledions  that  arife  from  them ;  they 
are  all  feafonable  for  your  prefent  condition,  and  will 
be  of  lingular  ufe  and  benefit  td  you  in  the  whole  en* 
fuing  courfe  of  your  life. 

Firft.  I  would  have  you,  as  long  as  you  live,  re- 
member your  late  ficknefs  in  all  its  circumftances,  and 
thefe  plain  and  profitable  inferences  and  advices  that 
arife  from  it. 

Secondly.  I  would  have  you  remember,  as  long  as 
you  live,  your  great  deliverance,  and  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances of  it,  and  thofe  neceflary  duties  that  are 
incumbent  upon  you  in  relation  thereunto. 

It  is  evident  to  daily  experience,  that  while  afflic- 
tions are  upon  us,  and  while  deliverances  are  frefh, 
they  commonly  have  fome  good  effeft  upon  us ;  bull, 
as  die  iron  is  no  fooner  out  of  the  fire,  but  it  quickly 
returns  to  its  old  coldnefs  and  hardnefs,  fo  when  the 
afflidion  or  deliverance  is  paft,  we  ufually  forget  them, 
count  them  common  things,  attribute  them  to  means 
and  fecond  caufes:  and  fo  the  good  that  mankind 
ihould  gather  from  them  vaniihes,  and  men  grow 

Suickly  to  be  but  what  they  were  before  they  came ; 
leir  fick-bcd  promifes  are  forgot  when  the  (xcknefe 
is  over. 

And  theiefore  I  fhall  give  you  an  account  of  your 
-ficknefs  and  of  your  recovery ;  and  let  them  never  be 
forgotten  by  you.  As  often  as  thofe  fpots  and  marks 
in  your  face  are  reflected  to  your  view  from  the  glafs, 
as  often  as  this  paper  comes  in  your  fight ;  nay,  a$ 
often  as  you  open  your  eyes  from  fleep,  which  were 
once  clofed,  and  likely  never  to  open  again,  fo  often, 
and  more  often,  remember  your  ficknefs  and  your  re- 
covery, and  the  admonitions  that  this  paper  lends  you 
from  the  confideration  of  both. 
V0I4.  It  Q  Firft, 
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Firft,  therefore,  touching  your  late  ficknefs,  I  woul^ 
have  you  remember  thefe  particulars :  !•  The  difeafe 
itfelf,  in  its  own  nature,  is  now  become  ordinarily  very 
mortal,  efpedally  to  thofe  of  your  age.  Look  upon 
even  the  laft  year's  general  bill  of  mortality,  you  will 
find  near  two  thouland  dead  of  that  difeafe  the  laft 
year ;  and  had  not  God  been  very  merciful  to  you, 
you  might  have  been  one  of  that  number,  with  aar 
great  likelihood  as  any  of  them  that  died  of  that  dif- 
eafe. 2.  It  was  a  contagious  difeafe  that  fecluded  the 
accefs  of  your  neareft  relations.  S.  Your  ficknefs  fur* 
prized  you  upon  a  fudclen,  when  you  feemed  to  be  in 
your  full  ftrength.  4.  Your  ficknefs  rendered  you 
noifome  to  yourfelf,  and  all  that  were  about  you ;  and 
a  fpeftaele  full  of  deformity,  by  the  excefs  of  your 
difeale  beyond  moft  that  are  lick  thereof.  5,.  It  W2» 
a  fierce  and  violent  ficknefs ;  it  did  not  only  take 
tEiway  the  common  fupplies  of  nature,  as  digeftion, 
ileep,  ftrength,  but  it  took  away  your  memory,  your 
underftandmg,  and  the  very  fenfe  of  your  own  con* 
dition,  or  of  what  might  be  conducible  to  your  good. 
All  that  you  could  do,  was  only  to  make  your  con^ 
dition  more  defperate,  in  cafe  they  that  were  about  you 
had  not  prevented  it,  and  taken  more  care  for  you  thaa 
you  did  or  could  for  yourfelf.  6.  Your  ficknefs  was 
defperate,  infomuch  that  your  fymptoms,  and  the  vio* 
lence  of  your  diftemper,  were  without  example ;  and 
you  were  in  the  very  next  degree  to  abfolute  rotten* 
nefs,  putrefaflion,  and  death  itfelf. 

Look  upon  the  foregoing  defcription,  and  remember 
that  fuch  was  your  condition ;  you  were  as  fad  a  pic* 
ture  of  mortality  and  corruption,  as  any  thing  out 
death  itfelf  could  make :  remember  it ;  and  remember 
alfo  thefe  enfuing  inftruftions,  that  may  xndke  that  re* 
membrance  profitable  and  ufefiil  to  you. 

Firft.  FTemember,  that '  afilidtion  cometh  not  forth 
^  of  the  dufl;,nor  dothtroublefpring  out  of  the  ground*;' 

but 
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but  this  terrible  vlfitation  was  fent  to  you  from  the 
wife  over-ruling  providence  of  God :  it  is  he  that 
bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up  again. 
It  is  true  that  this  difeafe  itiay^feem  common  j  but  you 
may  and  mu(t  know  that  there  was  more  than  the 
common  hand  of  God  in  fending  it  upon  you  in  fuch 
a  manner,  and  fuch  a  meafure,  and  at  fuch  a  feafon, 
when  you  were  grown  up  to  a  competent  age  and  de- 
gree of  underftanding  to  make  a  due  ufe  of  it,  that 
you  might  fee  his  juftice  in  afflicting  you,  and  his  good- 
nefs  in  delivering  you  from  fuch  a  dangen 

Secondly.  Remember  that  Almighty  God  is  of  mofl: 
infinite  wifdom,  juftice,  and  mercy ;  he  hath  excellent 
'ends  in  all  his  difpenfations  of  his  providence;  he 
never  fends  an  afflidion,  but  it  brings  a  meflage  with 
it ;  his  rod  has  a  voice,  a  voice  commanding  us  to 
fearch  and  try  our  ways,  and  to  examine  ourfelves 
whether  there  hath  not  been  fome  great  fin  againfl: 
him,  or  negleft  of  duty  to  him ;  a  voice  commanding 
us  to  repent  of  what  is  amifs,  to  humble  ourfelves  un- 
der his  mighty  hand,,  to  turn  to  him  that  ftriketh  us, 
to  feek  to  him  by  prayer  for  deliverance,  to  depend 
upon  him  by,  faith ;  in  his  mercy  and  power  to  amend 
what  is  amifs,  to  be  more  watchful,  circumfpeft,  and 
obedient  to  him  in  the  future  courfe  of  our  lives,  to 
fear  to  offend  him.  And  if  a  man  hear  this  voice, 
God  hath  his  end  of  mercy  and  goodnefs,  and  man 
hath  the  fruit,  benefit,  and  advantage  of  his  afflidtion, 
and  commonly  a  comfortable  iffue  of  it.  Read  often 
and  attentively  the  33d  chapter  of  Job,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end. 

Thirdly.  Remember  how  uncertain  and  frail  a  crea- 
ture man  is,  even  in  his  feeming  ftrongeft  age  and 
conftitution  of  health;  even  then  a  peftilential  air, 
fome  evil  humour  in  his  blood,  fome  gbftrudtion,  it 
mav  be,  of  a  little  vein  or  artery,  a  little  meat  ill  di- 
gerted,  and  a  thoufand  fniall  occurrences  mavy  upon 
a  fudden,  without  any  cohfiderable  warning,  plunge  a 
tnaa  into  a  defperate  and  mortal  ficknefe^  and  bring  a 
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man  to  the  grave.  Remember  this  terrible  ficknefr 
feized  upon  you  fuddenly,  pulled  down  your  itr^igth 
quickly,  and  brought  you  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave.  And  though  God  hath  recovered  you,  you 
know  not  how  foon  you  may  be  brought  into  the  like 
condition. 

Fourthly.  Remember,  therefore,  that  you  make  and 
keep  your  peace  with  God,  and  walk  in  his  fear  in  the 
days  of  health,  efpecially  after  fo  great  a  deliverance, 
and  that  for  very  many  reafons :  1 .  You  know  not 
whether  you  may  not  be  overtaken  with  fudden  death, 
and  then  it  will  be  impoflible  for  you  to  begin  that 
work.  2.  If  you  have  ficknefs  to  give  you  warning 
of  the  approach  of  death,  yet  you  know  not  whether 
that  (icknefs  may  not  fuddenly  take  away  your  fenfes, 
•  memory,  or  underftanding,  whereby  you  may  be  dis- 
abled to  make  your  peace  with  God,  or  to  ezercife 
any  ferious  thoughts  concerning  it.  3.  But  if  that 
ficknefs  give  you  fair  warning,  and  take  not  away 
your  underftanding,  yet  your  own  experience  cannot 
choofebut  letyou.know  that  pain,  and  weaknefs,  and  dif- 
tra&ion  of  mind,  and  impatience,  and  unquietnefs,  ar& 
the  common  attendants  of  a  fick-bed,  and  render  that 
feafon  atleaftvery  difficult  then  to  begin  that  greateft^ 
and  folemneft,  and  moft  important  bufmefs  of  a  man's 
life.  4.  But  if  your  ficknefs  be  not  fo  fharp  but  that 
it  leaves  you  patience  and  attention  of  mind  for  that 

Seat  bufinefs,  how  do  you  know  whether  your  heart 
all  be  inclined  to  it  ?  Repentance  and  converiicm  to 
God  is  his  gift,  though  it  muft  be  our  endeavouir* 
And  though  the  merciful  God  never  refiifeth  a  re- 
penting returning  offender,  yet  how  can  a  man  that 
all  the  time  of  his  health  hath  neglected  Almighty 
God,  refufed  his  invitations,  .aQ.d  ferved  his  lufts  and 
his  fin,  exped:  reafonably  that  God,  in  the  tin^e  of 
ficknefs,  when  the  man  can  ferve  his  fins  no  longer^ 
.will  give  him  the  grace  of  repentance  ? 

Whatever  you  do,  therefore,  be  fure  you  make  your 
peace  with  God,  and  ke^p  it  iO:the  days  of  your  h^th, 
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tfpecially  after  fo  great  a  deliverance  from  fo  defperate 
aiicknels. 

Fifthly.  Remember  that  yoiir  condition  is  never  fo 
Ipw  but  that  God  hath  power  to  deliver  you,  and 
Aerefore  truft  in  him ;  but  remember  withal,  that  your, 
condition  is  never  fafe  and  fecure,  but  you  are  within 
the  reach  of  his  power  to  bring  you  down.  You  are 
now,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  recovered  from  a  terrible 
ficknefs,  think  not  with  yourfelf  that  your  turn  is  now 
ferved,  and  that  you  (hall  have  no  more  need  of  himj 
and  therefore  that  you  may  live  as  you  lift,  and  neva: 
regard  your  duty  to  him ;  deceive  not  yourfelf  herein, 
remember  that  this  ficknefs  within  two  or  three  days 
brought  you  upon  your  knees,  even  from  a  feeming 
ftate  of  health.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  ftill,  nay  much 
worfe,  if  this  affliftion  make  you  not  better.  Almighty 
God  cafied  you  to  love,  and  ferve,  and  obey  him,  by 
the  ftill  voice  of  his  word,  by  the  perfuafion  of  your 
friends,  by  the  advices  and  reproofs  of  your  father ; 
and,  when  thefe  were  not  fo  effeftual  (as  I.  know  you 
now  wifli  they  had  been),  he  fent  a  meffenger  that 
fpake  louder,  that  would  be  heard,  even  this  terrible 
ficknefs ;  and  moft  certainly,  if  you  have  heard  the 
voice  of  this  rod  (as  I  am  hopefiil  you  have),  and 
thereupon  entirely  turn  to  your  duty  to  God  in  all 
fincerity  and  obedience,  it  is  the  happieft  providence 
that  ever  befell  you ;  and  you  will,  upon  found  con- 
vidion,  conclude  with  the  Prophet, '  It  was  good  for  me 

*  that  I  was  afflifted.*  But,  on  the  other  fide,  if^  not- 
withfl:anding  this  voice  of  the  rod,  you  fhall,  after  your 
recovery,  turn  again  to  folly,  and  vanity^  and  excefs, 
and  harden  yourfelf  againft  this  meffenger,  know  for 
certain  you  are  within  the  reach  of  the  Divine  Juftice 
and  Power :  *  And  if  you  walk  contrary  to  him,  he 

*  will  walk  contrary  to  you,  and  punifli  you  yet  feven 

*  times  for  your  fins  ^'  I  therefore  give  you  that 
counfel  that  our  Lord  gave  to  him  that  he  had  healed : 
«  Behold  thou  art  made  whole,  go  thy  way  and  fm  no 

'  Lcvit.  xxvi.  24. 
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*^  more,  left  a  worfe  thing  befall  thee/  There  is  no 
contefting  vfith  Almighty  God ;  he  is  ready  and  eafy 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  worft  of  men,  upon  humiliatioi| 
and  true  repentance ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  mattered  or 
conquered  by  obftinacy  and  oppofition :  *  Who  hath 
*  hardened  himfelf  againft  him  and  profpered^  ?* 

Sixthly.  I  would  nave  you  remember  that  fickne&ir 
as  well  as  death,  doth  undeceive  mankind,  and'fhewis 
them  where  their  true  wifdom  lies.  When  a  yoxmg  man, 
efpecially,  is  in  the  full  career  of  his  vanity  and  plea^ 
fores,  he  thinks  that  religion  and  the  fear  of  God, 
and  walking  according  to  his  Word,  and  the  ferious 
prafUce  of  dudes  of  religion  towards  God,  prayer  unto 
him,  making  our  peace  with  him,  are  pitiful,  low, 
foolifh,  and  inconfiderable  matters;  and  that  thpfe 
that  praftife  them  are  a  fort  of  brain-fick,  mel^choly, 
imintelligent  perfons,  that  want  wit  or  bree<&ig,  and 
underftand  not  themfelves  or  the  world ;  that  they  are 
mere  empty  fancies  and  imaginations,  whimfies,  Puri- 
tanifm,  and  I  know  not  >vhat  elfe ;  but,  on  the  other 
fide,  they  think  they  are  the  brave  men  that  live  fplen- 
didly,  deny  themfelves  no  pleafure,  can  drink,  and 
roar,  and  whore,  and  debauch,  and  wear  the  neweft 
fiifliions ;  it  may  be,  this  gallant  or  wife  man  co]:^e8 
to  be  taken  with  a  fit  of  ficknefs  that  tells  him  he  muit 
die,  death  is  at  the  door,  his  glafs  is  almoft  out,  and 
but  a  few  fands  left  in  it ;  and  then  the  man  becomes 
quite  of  another  judgment,  he  cries  out  of  his  former 
foolifhnefs,  he  finds  his  pleafures,  and  intemperance, 
and  excefs,  are  not  only  perfeft  follies,  but  madnefs, 
vexation,  torment  j  and  religion  and  prayer  to  God, 
and  devotion  and  peace  with  God,  they  are  now  in 
requeft.  And  now  nothing  but  declamations  againft 
thofe  courfes,  which  in  his  health  he  valued  as  the  only 
wifdom ;  and  nothing  but  promifes  of  amendment,  and 
reformation  of  life  and  devotion  to  God ;  fo  ficknefs 
hath  undecdved  the  man,  and  given  him  a  true  and 
rectified  judgment  concerning  wifdom  and  folly,  quite 

*  Job  ix.  4. 
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^ntrsay  to  what  he  had  before ;  therefore  I  would 
Have  you  to  recoUeft  yourfelf  (and  if  the  violence  of 
your  difeafe  left  you  at  any  time  the  ufe  of  your  rea- 
fbn),  bethink  yourfelf  what  opinion  you  then  had  of 
intemperance,  wafting  of  time,  unlawful  luft,  or  any 
of  thofe  fins  that  formerly  pleafed  you  in  your  health, 
ijirhether  they  did  not  aj^ar  to  you  in  yoiu:  ficknefs 
very  vain,  foolifli,  vexing  things,  fuch  as  you  wifhed 
never  to  have  been  committed ;  and,  on  the  other  fide^ 
what  opinion  you  had  in  your  ficknefs  touching  piety 
towards  God,  hearing  of  his  Word,  calling  upon  hi9 
Name,  redeeming  of  time,  modefty,  temperance.  Whe- 
ther thofe  aftions  of  your  life  part,  that  favoured  of 
thefe,  were  not  comfortable  and  contenting  to  you  in, 
your  ficknefs ;  whether  your  purpofes  and  promifes^ 
and  refolutions  of  your  fick-bed,  were  not  full  of  fuch 
thoughts  as  thefe :  If  it  pleafe  God  to  recover  me,  I 
will  never  be  fuch  a  fool  as  I  have  been ;  I  will  never 
drink  to  excefs^  mifpeftd-  my  time ;  I  will  never  keep 
fuch  evil  company  as  I  have  done ;  I  will  be  more 
devout  towards  God,  more  obedient  to  his  Word,  more 
obfervant  of  good  counfel,  and  the  like.  And,  if  you 
find  it  to  be  fo,  I  muft  defire  you  to  remember,  that 
afflidion  is  the  fchool  of  wifdom,  it  reflifies  mens' 
judgments ;  and  I  muft  again  defire  you  to  keep  your 
judgment  right  ftill,  and  let  not  the  recovery  of  your 
health  become  the  lofs  of  your  wits ;  but  in  your  health 
retain  that  wifdom  your  ficknefs  taught  you,  and  prac« 
tife  what  you  then  promifed :  *  Remember  he  is  the 
*  wifeft  man  that  provides  for  his  latter  end  ^  * 

Seventhly.  Remember,  by  your  former  ficknefs, 
how  pitiful  an  inconfiderable  thing  the  body  of  man 
is ;  how  foon  is  the  ftrength  of  it  turned  to  faintnefs 
and  weaknefs ;  the  beauty  of  it  to  uglinefs  and  de- 
formity ;  the  confiftency  of  it  to  putreiaftion  and  rot- 
tennefs ;  and  then  remember  how  foolifh  a  thing  it  is 
to  be  proud  of  fuch  a  carcafe,  to  fpend  all,  or  the 
greateft  part  of  our  time  in  trinuning  and  adorning  it  j 

*  Deut.  xxxii.  S9. 
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m  ftudying  new  fafhions  and  new  devices  tofetitout} 
in  fpending  our  time  and  provifions  in  pampering  it; 
in  pleating  the  appetite ;  and  yet  this  is  the  chief  bufi« 
nefe  of  moft  young  men  of  this  age.  Learn,  there- 
fore, humility  and  lowlinefs ;  learn  to  fumifh  thy  noble 
and  immortal  part,  thy  foul,  with  religion,  grace, 
knowledge,  virtue,  goodnefs,  for  that  will  retain  it  to 
eternity.  How  miferable  is  that  man's  condition,  that 
whild  ficknefs  hath  made  his  body  a  deformed,  weak, 
loathfome  thing,  fin  hath  made  his  foul  as  ugly  and 
deformed.  The  grave  will  heal  or  cover  the  defor- 
mity of  the  former ;  but  the  foul  will  carry  its  ulcers 
and  deformity  (without  repentance)  into  the  next 
world.  Learn  and  remember,  therefore,  to  have  thy 
greateft  care  for  thy  nobleft  part,  fumifh  it  with  piety, 
grace,  knowledge,  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  faith  in 
Chrift.  And  as  for  thy  body  ufe  it  decently,  foberly, 
and  comely,  that  it  maybe  a  fit  inftrumentfor  thy 
foul  to  ufe  in  this  life ;  but  be  not  proud  of  it,  nor 
make  it  thy  chiefeft  care  and  buiinefs  to  adorn,  much 
lefe  defile  it. 

Eighthly.  Remember  to  avoid  intemperance  and 
fmful  lufts.  It  is  true  ficknefs  and  difeafes,  and  finally 
death,  are,  by  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  our  nature, 
incident  to  all  mankind ;  but  intemperance,  excefs  of 
eating  and  drinking,  drunkennefs,  whoring,  unclean^ 
nefs,  and  diforder,  bring  more  difeafes,  efpecially  upon 
young  men,  and  deftroy  more  young,  ftrong,  healthy 
men,  than  the  plague,  or  other  natural  or  accidental 
diftempers.  They  weaken  the  brain,  corrupt  the  blood, 
decay  and  diftemper  the  fpirit,  diforder  and  putrefy 
^^^  humours,  and  make  the  body  a  very  bag  full  criF 
he^^'^faftion.  Some  difeafes  are,  as  it  were,  fpecifical, 
.  id  appropriate  to  thefe  vices ;  other  difeafes  are  conv- 
^monly  occafioned  by  them,  by  their  inflammation  and 
putrefe£Uon  of  the  blood  and  humours.  And  all  dif- 
eafes, even  thofe  that  are  epidemical,  natural,  or  cafual, 
yet  are  rendered,  by  thofe  vices,  far  more  (harp,  laft- 
injf,  malignant,  and  incurable,  by  that  flock  of  cor- 
rupted 
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repted  matter ;  they  lodge  in  the  body  to  feed  thofe 
difeafes,  and. that  impotency  that  thefe  vices  bring 
upon  nature  to  refift  them  j  therefore  if  you  ever  ex- 
ped  to  have  as  well  a  found  body  as  a  found  mind, 
carefully  avoid  intemperance  and  debauchery.  The 
mofl:  temperate  and  fober  perfons  are  fubjefl:  to  fick- 
nefs,  weakneis>  and  difeafes ;  but  the  intemperate  can 
never  be  long  without  them. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  profpefl:  of  your  dit 
eafe ;  and  at  leail  many  of  thefe  profitable  ufes  you  may 
gather  from  the  remembrance  of  it. 

11.  I  Ihall  now,  in  the  fecond  place,  put  you  in  re- 
membrance of  your  deliverance,  touching  which  you 
muft  remember :  1 .  That  it  was  a  great,  eminent,  and 
extraordinary  deliverance ;  you  need  no  other  evidence 
of  it,  than  by  looking  back  upon  the  greatnefs  and 
feverity  of  your  difeafe  before-mentioned.  2.  It  was 
a  deliverance  by  the  immediate  power  and  mercy  of 
that  God  that  fent  yoii jhe  vifitation. 

Una  eademque  mantis  vuhius  opemque  tulit  ^  If  you 
had  been  delivered  by  the  immediate  efficacy  of  means, 
yet  you  are  blind  if  you  fee  not  that  the  efficacy  of 
means  depends  upon  the  providence  of  God ;  it  is  he 
that  provides  it,  and  that  makes  means  effisdual.  But 
in  this  deliverance  God  hath  pleafed  to  hedge  up,  as 
it  were,  your  way  from  attributing  it  to  means,  and 
hath  given  you  an  indication  that  it  was  done  by  his 
own  immediate  power,  and  that  he  delivered  you  above 
and  beyond  means.  It  is-  true  you  had  a  very  able 
and  careful  phyfician,  and  very  great  attendance  and 
care  was  ufed  about  you.  But  when  your  phyfician, 
and  all  that  were  about  you,  began  to  defpair  of  your 
recovery,  when  means  proved  ineffedlual,  when-enL 
ftrength  of  nature  was  exhaufted  and  baffled  by  jZ[\ 
difeafe,  God  Almighty,  upon  a  fudden,  and  beyonu 
expeftation,  relieved  you,  and,  as  it  were,  by  his  own 
hand  brought  you  back  from  the  very  threfhold  of  the 
grave.     Aid  this  he  did,  that  you  and  all  about  you, 

'  The  fau^  arm  inflicted  the  Mround  and  administered  the  cure. 
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2did  all  your  relations,  might  take  notice  of  it,  that  it 
was  he  that  did  it. 

And  thus  Almighty  God  hath  exercifed  towards  yow 
two  great  experiments,  the  firft  of  his  feverity,  the 
fecond  of  his  mercy.  And  as  your  ficknefs  and  rodP 
Bad  its  voice  (a  loud  and  fharp  voice),  fo  your  recovery 
and  deliverance  hath  its  voice  alfo ;  a  fweet,  gende, 
and  (I  hope)  effeftual  voice ;  and  I  will,  as  fhortly  aar 
I  can,  tell  you  what  it  is. 

Rrft.  Remember  this  benefit;  remember  it  waaf 
reached  out  unto  you,  from  the  mere  power,  good- 
nefs,  and  mercy  or  God.  Remember  evermore  in 
your  heart  and  foul  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  it ;  re- 
member, as  long  as  you  live,  upon  all  occafions,  to 
•  acknowledge  it ;  daily  to  return  upon  your  knees 
humble  thanks  for  it  to  him  that  had  regard  to  you, 
and  remembered  you  in  your  low  eftate ;  to  him  that 
forgave  your  iniquities,  and  healed  your  difeafe;  to 
him  that  did  this  for  you  when  all  means  failed ;  that 
did  it  for  you  when  you  had  not  the  underftanding  to 
call  upon  him  for  it ;  to  him  that  did  it  for  you  that 
deferved  it  not ;  for  you  that  had  provoked  him,  and 
neglefted  him  in  the  time  of  your  health.  This  God 
it  was  that  delivered  you.  Read  often  the  lOSd  Pfalm 
attentively,  and  apply  it  to  your  own  condition,  it  will 
do  you  good. 

2.  Remember  to  acknowledge  this  goodnefs  of  God 
with  all  humility ;  your  deliverance  was  not  the  pur- 
chafe  of  your  own  power,  nor  of  your  own  defert,  it  . 
was  an  aft  of  the  free  and  undeferved  goodnefe  of  God*. 
What  Alinighty  God  faid  by  Mofes  unto  the  Ifraelites  i, 
I  fliall  fay  to  you  with  fome  variation ;  imderftand^ 
therefore,  that  the  Lordjthy  God  hath  not  given  thee  this 
deliverance  for  thy  righteoufnefs ;  no,  it  is  the  mere 
effefl:  of  his  own  goodnefe,  and  to  give  you  opporti> 
nity  to  praife  him,  and  ferve  him,  better  than  ever  you 
did  before. 

S.  Remember,  that  although  great  deliverances  re* 
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qtiire  your  great  acknowledgments,  yet  there  is  fome-- 
what  more  reqiured;  namely,  a  real  pradUcal  glorify- 
ing of  God,  by  ordering  ydur  conyerfation  aright,  by 
ferving  him,  pleafing  him,  obeying  him,  living  to  his 
honour.  This  Almighty  God  expefls  as  well  as  praife^ 
and  acknowledgmeiife.  As  the  end  of  God  in  afflic- 
tions is  to  make  men  better  j  fo  the  end  of  God  in  de- 
liverances is  to  make  men  better;  and'ifwe^are not 
the  better  men  by  both  difpenfations,  we  do,  as  mucb 
as  in  us  lies,  difappoiht  Almighty  God  in  his  defign, 
and  difappoint  ouifelves  of  the  benefit  and  advantage 
intended  in  both,  and  eafily  to  be  gained  by  both. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  voice  of  this  deliverance ;  it  calls 
fweetly,  and  gently  indeed,  but  earneftly  and  effec- 
tually for  amendment  of  life  ;  and  that  upon  two  great 
and  moving  arguments :  1 .  Your  recovery  and  great 
deliverance  calls  for  this  from  you,  upon  the  account 
of  common  ingenuity  and  good  nature,  which  obligeth: 
a.  man  to  be  obiervant  and  dutiful  to  his  bencfador. 
God  Almighty  h  the  greatefl  benefactor,  and  hath 
manifefted  himfelf  fdcl\  to  you,  upon  a  vifiblc  eminent 
account ;  this  is  engagement  enough,  ^pon  the  account 
of  common  humanity,  to  be  dutiful  and  obedient  to 
him.  When,  therefore,  you  are  at  any  time,  by  the 
temptation  of  your  own  corruption,  or  by  the  fohcita* 
tion  of  evil  perfons,  folicited  to  evil  aftions,  confider 
thus  with  yourfelf :  Is  this  a  becoming  "return  to  that 
God  that  hath  thus  wonderfully  delivered  me  ?  Is  this 
the  requital  that  I  fhall  make  to  him  for  his  mercy  ? 
Shall  I  pleafe  a  vain  lufl:,  or  a  vain  companion,  and  dif- 
pleafe  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  hath  thus 
delivered  me,  and  done  me  more  good  than  all.thfr 
world  could  ever  do  me,  or  than  I  can  ever  recompenfe  ? 
*  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  ye  foolifh  people,  and 
'^  unwife  ?  Is  not  he  thy  Father  that  hath  bought  thee  ? 
^  hsith  he  not  made  thee,  and  eflablifhed  thee  *  ?' 

2.  This  mercy  calls  for  your  obedience  to  God,  in 
aa  eminent  manner^  upon  the  account  of  common 
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prudence  and  difcretion*  The  benefit  of  your  obedi^ 
ence  to  him  will  be  your  own,  your  own  happinefs  m 
this  life,  and  m  that  to  come.  There  is  no  greater- 
moral  fecurity  againfl  future  dangers  and  troubles, 
than  obedience  and  reformation  of  life,  upon  great  de« 
liverances  received ;  nor  is  there  any  greater  invitation 
of  new  troubles  and  mifchiefs,  than  ingradtude,  dif« 
obedience,  and  great  fins,  after  great  mercies  and  de- 
liverances. There  is  a  kind  of  certain  and  infallible 
connedion  between  great  fins,  after  great  mercies  re- 
ceived, and  great  judgments  to  follow  \  Ingentia  bene" 
Jicia^  ingentia  peccatUj  ingentia  supplicia  ^  Again,  as 
I  have  formerly  told  you,  you  do  not  know  how  foon 
you  may  ftand  in  need  of  the  fame  mercy  and  good- 
nefs  of  God,  which  you  have  formerly  found :  you 
are  never  out  of  the  reach  of  his  power,  and  the  necef- 
fity  of  his  help.  Whatever  you  do,  therefore,  never 
difoblige  him  by  whom  you  live,  and  whofe  extraor- 
duiary  mercy  you  may  ftand  in  need  of,  you  know 
not  how  foon.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  doth 
more  provoke  God  than  negleft,  forgetfulnefs,  or  wil- 
ful difobedience  after  fignal  mercies.  Thefe  provoke 
the  merciful  God  to  a  feverity  of  the  higheft  kind, 
becaufe  the  fweeteft  and  moft  obliging  call  of  mercy 
and  deliverance  is  neglefted.  Read  thie  firft  chapter 
of  the  Proverbs  attentively. 

And  the  merciful  God  hath  given  us  a  plain  rule 
and  method  how  he  may  be  ferved,  obeyed,  and 
pleafed ;  he  hath  given  us  a  plain  difcovery  of  his  will 
in  the  Scriptures  of  both  Teftaments.  Head  that  ofteut 
you  have  it  by  you,  and  you  need  not  go  far  to  find 
what  is  your  Maker's  will,  and  what  that  obedience 
is  that  he  requires  as  the  return  of  this  and  all  other 
his  mercies.  Yet  I  think  it  not  amifs  to  mind  you  of 
fome  particulars  that  may  be  ufeful  for  you  upon  this 
occafion,  and  to  direft  you  how  particularly  to  impfbv^ 
it,  and  fo  order  your  future  life  in  fome  meafure  ^O* 
fwerable  to  it. 

1,  I  would  have  you  make  it  your  firfl  bufme&i 
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after  your  recovery,  to  confider  the  courfe  of  your  Kfe 
paft,  fince  you  came  to  the  age  of  difcretion,  and  fee 
what  hath  been  amifs  in  it :  where  you  have  not  neg- 
lefiM  religion,  and  the  duties  of  it  Vjo  much;  as 
prayer,  hearing  the  word  preached,  obferving  the 
Lord's-day,  receiving  the  Sacrament ;  whether  you 
have  not  been  guilty  of  intemperance,  excefs  of  drmk- 
ing,  wantonnefs,  uncleannefs,  idlenefs,  mifpending  your 
time,  and  thofe  fupplies  which  have  been  allowed  for 
your  maintenance ;  whether  you  have  not  too  much 
delighted  in  vain,  and  finful,  and  diforderly  company, 
vanity  and  expence  in  apparel.  And  if  any  fuch,  ot 
the  like  faults  have  been,  repent  of  them,  be  forry  for 
them,  refolve  againft  them,  and  let  the  future  courfe 
of  your  life  be  amended  in  relation  thereunto.  I  have 
before  told  you  that  your  heavenly  Father  hath  for- 
given you,  and  I  have  forgiven  you ;  neither  do  I  men- 
tion thefe  things  to  upbraid  you  for  them,  but  that 
you,  upon  the  confideration  of  what  hath  been  amifs, 
may  be  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  reftify  and  fet 
in  order  your  future  life.  If  this  be  done  and  prac- 
tifed,  I  will  reckon  your  late  ficknefs  and  diftemper 
one  of  the  greateft  bleffings  that  ever  befell  you. 

2. 1  would  have  you  always  keep  a  habit  of  the  fear 
of  God  -upon  your  heart ;  confider  his  prefence,  order 
your  life  as  in  his  prefence ;  confider  that  he  always 
lees  you,  beholds,  and  takes  notice  of  you ;  and  efpe* 
dally  whether  you  carry  yourfelf  anfwerable  to  this 
great  deliverance }  it  is  one  of  thofe  talents  for  which 
he  will  exp9&  an  account  from  you. 

S.  I  would  have  you  frequently  and  thankfully  con- 
fider of  the  great  lo¥e  of  God  in  Jefus  Chrifl,  whom 
he  hath  given  to  be  the  inflruftor,  and  governor,  and 
iacrifice  for  the  fins  of  you  and  all  mankind,  through 
whom,  upon  repentance,  you  have  affurance  of  the 
ramifion  of  your  fins,  and  eternal  life ;  and  frequently 
confider  how  great  an  engagement  this  is  upon  you, 
and  all  mankind,  to  live  according  to  fuch  a  hope  and 
£«^amercy^ 
o.' .  .  4. 1  would 
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1 1  •  Be  diligent  in  your  ftudy  and  calling,  it  is  ail 
aft  of  duty  to  Almighty  God  that  requires  it,  and  it 
will  be  your  wifdom  and  benefit,  it  will  be  a  good 
cxpence  of  time,  a  prevention  from  a  thoufand  incon- 
veniencies  and  temptations  that  otherwife  will  befall  a 
man ;  it  will  fumifh  you  with  knowledge  and  under- 
ftanding,  give  you  the  advantage  and  means  of  a 
comfortable  and  plentiful  fubfiftence,  and  make  yoa 
a  fupport,  comfort,  and  benefit  to  your  friends  and 
coimtry. 

12.  Be  frugal  in  your  expences;  live  within  the 
compafs  of  that  exhibition  that  God's  providence,  and 
your  father's  abilities,  fliall  fupply  you  withal ;  it  is 
enough  to  maintain  an  honeft  provident  man,  and  ten 
times  more  will  not  be  enough  for  a  profufe  mind ;  a 
frugal  man  will  live  comfortably  and  plentifiilly  upon 
a  little ;  and  a  proftife  man  will  live  beggariy,  necef^ 
fitoufly,  and  in  continual  want,  whatever,  his  fup« 
plies  be* 

13.  In  all  your  expences  confider  before-hand: 
Can  I  not  be  well  enough  without  this  that  I  am  about 
to  buy  ?  Is  there  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  it  ?  Can  I 
not  forbear  till  I  am  in  a  better  condition  to  compa& 
it  ?  If  I  buy  or  borrow,  can  I  pay  ?  And  when  ?  And 
am  I  fure  ?  Will  this  expence  hold  out  ?  How  fhall  I 
bring  about  the  next  quarter,  or  the  next  year  ?  If 
young  men  would  but  have  the  patience  to  confider 
and  afk  themfelves  queftions  of  the  like  nature,  it 
vould  make  them  confiderate  in  their  expences,  and 
provident  for  the  ftiture ;  and  thefe  confiderations  will, 
in  a  fpecial  manner,  concern  you  in  refpeft  of  your 
father's  great  expences  for  you,  which,  though  I  have 
forgiven  and  forgotten,  I  would  have  you  remeoiber 
with  gratitude  and  caution. 

1 4.  The  vanity  of  young  men  in  loving  fine  clothes 
and  new  faihions,  and  valuing  themfelves  by  them,  is 
one  of  the  moft  childifh  pieces  of  folly  that  can  bs^ 
and  the  occafion  of  great  profi^fenefs  and  undoing  of 

young 
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young  men.  Avoid  curiofity  and  too  much  expenfive- 
nefe  in  your  apparel :  let  your  apparel  be  comely, 
plain,  decent,  cleanly,  not  curious  or  coftly ;  it  is 
the  fign  of  a  weak  head-piece  to  be  fick  for  every  new 
fafliion^  or  to  think  hinifelf  the  better  in  it,  or  the 
worfe  without  it, 

15.  Be  careful  what  company  you  confort  with, 
and  much  more  careful  what  perfons  you  grow  inti- 
mate with ;  choofe  fober,  wife,  learned,  honeft,  reli- 
gious company  ;  you  will  gain  learning  and  v/ifdom, 
and  improve  yourfelf  in  virtue  and  goodnefs,  by 
converfing  with  them  :  But  avoid  debauched,  foolifh, 
intemperate,  prodigal,  atheiftical,  prophane  company, 
as  you  would  avoid  a  plague ;  they  will  corrupt  and 
undo  you,  they  are  a  fort  of  the  mofl:  pitiful  fools  in  the 
world,  and  familiar  acquaintance  and  converfation 
with  them  will  endanger  to  make  you  like  them. 

16.  Weigh  and  confider  your  words,  before  you 
(peak  them,  and  do  not  talk  at  random,  or  at  a 
venture  j  let  your  words  be  few,  and  to  the  purpofe ; 
be  more  ready  to  hear  others  than  to  fpeak  yourfelf ; 
accuftom  yourfelf  to  fpeak  leifurely  and  deliberately, 
it  will  be  a  means  to  make  you  fpeak  warily  and  con- 
iiderately. 

1  ?•  Be  very  careful  to  fpeak  truth,  and  beware  of 
lying ;  as  lying  is  difpleafing  to  God,  fo  it  is  offenfive 
to  man,  and  always  at  the  latter  end  returns  to  the 
reproach  or  difadvantage  of  him  that  ufeth  it ;  it  is 
an  evidence  of  a  weak  and  unmanly  mind.  Be  care- 
ful that  you  believe  not  haftily  ftrange  news,  and 
ftories,  and  be  much  more  careful  that  you  do  not 
report  them,  though  at  the  fecond  hand,  for  if  it  prove 
an  untruth  (as  commonly  ftrange  ftories  prove  fo), 
it  brings  an  imputation  of  levity  upon  him  that  reports 
ity  and  poflibly  fome  difadvantage  to  others. 

18.  Take  heed  what  you  promife,  fee  that  it  be  juft, 
and  honeft,  and  lawful  \  and  what  is  in  your  power, 
jbioneftly  and  certainly  to  perform:  and  when  you 
i^ye  fo  promifed,  be  true  to  your  word.     It  is  for  the 
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mod  part  the  fafhion  of  inconfiderate  and  young  men, 
(efpecially  that  run  in  debt)  they  will  with  great 
affeverations  promife  precife  payment,  at  this  day, 
or  that  day,  when  either  they  certainly  know  they 
cannot  perform,  or  at  lead  have  no  probable  affurance 
that  ihey  can  do  it ;  and  .when  their  turn  is  ferved, 
they  are  as  backward  in  performance,  as  they  were 
before  liberal  in  their  promifes.  Breach  of  promifes 
and  lying  are  much  of  a  nature,  and  commonly 
go  togeclier,  and  ^re  arguments  of  an  impotent  and 
unmanly  raind. 

19.  Beware  of  gaming,  it  is  the  fuddeneft  con- 
fumption  of  an  eftate  that  can  be,  and  that  vice  feldom 
goes  alone;  commonly  debauchery  of  all  kinds 
accompanies  it,  Befides,  it  makes  a  man  of  wild,  valh 
and  unfettled  mind  ;  and  fuch  men  are  impatient  of 
an  honeft  calling,  or  of  moderate  or  honeft  gain. 

20.  Run  not  into  debt  either  for  wares  fold,  or  money 
borrowed  ;  be  content  to  want  things  that  are  not  cf 
abfolute  neceflity,  rather  than  to  run  upon  the  fcore ; 
fuch  a  man  pays  at  the  latter  end  a  third  part  more 
than  the  principal  comes  to,  and  is  iA  perpetual 
fervitude  to  his  creditors,  lives  uncomfortably,  is  ne- 
ceffitated  to  increafe  his  debts,  to  ftop  his  creditors' 
mouths,  and  many  dmes  falls  into  defperate  courfes. 

2 1 .  Be  refpe£bful  to  all,  familiar  and  intimate  with 
few ;  be  ^grateful  to  your  benefadors,  efpecially  to 
thofe  who,  under  God,  were  inftrumcntal  for  your 
good,  in  your  late  ficknefs,  and  return  your  thanks 
to  them ;  to  your  father  that  fpared  no  coft  for 
your  recovery ;  to  yonr  doftor,  that  was  exceedingly 
diligent  about  you  ;  to  thofe  that  attended  you  in  your 
ficknefs  ;  to  thofe  that,  together  with  your  father,  often 
prayed  to  God  for  your  recovery,  and  for  a  bleffing 
upon  thiL  .  ifliftion,  whofe  names  you  fliall  in  due  time 
particulaviy  iinow;  but,  above  all,  to  Almighty  God,^ 
who  not  ci>ly  provided  and  bleffed  the  means,  but  favedE 
and  deliv  red  you  above  means,  and  when  means  failed:: 

22.  Laltly,  I  ftiall  conclude  with  one  advice  more,. 

without^ 
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tnthout  the  obfervance  whereof  my  labour  in  writing 
'  this  long  epiftle  will  be  probably  fruitlefe :  be  not  wife 
in  your  own  conceit ;  this  is  the  unhappy  error,  and 
many  times  the  ruin  of  young  men  efpecially :  the]?) 
;M?e  ufually  ra(h,  giddy,  and  inconfiderate,  and  yet 
extremely  confident  of  that  which  they  have  leaffe 
feafon  to  truft,  namely,  their  own  underftandkig^ 
which  renders  them  moft  referved  from  them  that  are 
willing  and  beft  able  to  advife  them,  impatient  o£ 
reproofv  love  to  be  flattered j  and  fo  become  uncapable 
of  good  and  wife  counfel,  till  their  follies  have  reduced- 
them  to  extreme  ftraits^  and  inconveniencies :  fufpe£b 
therefore  your  own  judgment :  advife  often  with  yoiu^ 
fether,  efpecially  in  all  things  of  moment ;  be  glad  of 
bis  coimfel,  and  be  contented  and  willing  to  follow  it,, 
and  to  guide  your  life  according  to  il ;  at  leaft  till  ripe-f 
nefs  ofage,  obfervation,  and  experience,  have  enabled 
you  better  to  advife  yourfelf :  This  is  an  eafy,  and' 
ready  and  cheap  way  of  attaining  wifdom,  and  avoid- 
mg  of  infinite  inconveniencies. 

And  thus  I  have  in  this  long  epiftle,  given  you  the 
means  how  you  may  improve  both  your  fickneis,  and' 
recovery,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  your  own  benefit. 

I  Ihall  therefore  conclude  with  two  confiderations^ 
that  may  the  more  engage  you  to  this  ufe  of  both  thefe 
difpenfadons. 

1.  The  danger  is  great,  if  afflidions  make  not  a  man 
.  more  humble  and  dutiful,    and  the  danger  is  yet 

greater,  if  great  deliverances  and  mercies  do  not  make 
a  man  more  thankful  and  obedient  to  God  ;  becaufe  it 
is  the  moft  obliging  method  that  the  gracious  God 
can  ufe  towards  the  children  of  men,  for  that  end,  in 
this  life :  and  the  negleft  of  that  invitation  adds  in- 
gratitude and  contempt  to  the  negleO:  of  it. 

2.  The  benefit  that  you  will  receive  by  making  a  good 
ufeof  thefe  two  difpenlations,  in  improving  your  dutiful- 
nefa  and  obedience  to  God,  will  be  fingular  and  excel- 
lent :  1 .  It  wiU  make  you  a  wife  man,  by  making  you  a 
good  and  reli^ous  man.   Believe  it  ftom  your  father,. 
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who  will  not  decdve  you,  nay,  believe  it  from  a  greater 
than  your  father,  the  very  fpirit  of  truth,  who  cannot 
deceive  you  ;  the  true  fear  of  God,  is  the  only  true  wif- 
dom :  Read  Deut.  iv»  6.  Job.  xxviii.  28.  Pfalm  cxi.  10. 
Prov.  i.  7.  Prov.  ix.  10.  Ecclef.  xii.  IS;  and  very  many 
more  declarations  there  are  of  this  great  truth :  2.  It  wiU 
make  you  a  happy  man,  it  will  give  you  the  favour  and 
love  of  God,  which  is  better  than  life  itfelf.  You  fhall 
have  his  mercy  to  pardon  you,  his  providence  to  proteS 
you,  his  wifdom  to  dired;  you,  his  goodnefs  to  blefs 
you,  and  to  forgive  and  forget  whatfoever  hath  here- 
tofore been  done  amifs  by  you :  this  will  make  all 
conditions  comfortable  to  you,  whether  life  or  death, 
ficknefs  or  health.  By  this  means  you  may  be  a 
comfort  to  your  father,  a  fupport  to  your  brothers  and 
fifters,  an  inftrument  of  good  to  your  country,  and 
attain  an  honeft,  creditable,  and  competent  fubfiftence 
in  this  world,  and  an  everlafting  inheritance  of  glory, 
and  immortality  in  the  world  to  come.  Thus  I  have 
given  you  a  large  letter  of  found  and  good  counfel : 
fet  your  heart  to  it,  and  obferve  and  remember  it :  we 
fee  how  unftable  our  lives  are?  you  nor  1  know  not  how 
foon  either  or  both  of  us  may  leave  this  world :  It  may 
be,  this  may  be  the  laft  paper  of  advice  that  your  father 
may  give  you.  But  however  it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  deal 
with  you  or  me,  touching  our  continuance  in  this  world, 
yet  let  me  leave  this  with  you,  in  the  clofe  of  this 
letter.  If  I  {hall  find  that  thefe  direftions  are  dutifully 
obferved,  I  (hall  be  ready  from  time  to  time,  freely  to 
advife  and  direfl:  you  ;  and  as  1  have  paffed  by  your 
former  extravagancies,  fo  I  (hall  thereby  have  great 
affurance  that  God  hath  bleffed  this  vifitation  to  you. 
But,  on  the  other  fide,  if  I  fhall  find  that  you  negleft 
my  couiifels,  that  you  make  light  of  them,  that  you' 
ftill  purfue  thofe  coiirfes  that  will  certainly  be  bittemefs 
in  the  end,  I  muft  then  tell  you,  I  fhall  pray  for  you,  and 
be  forry  for  you  with  my  heart:  but  I  fhall  not  eafily  be 
jperfuaded  to  give  any  more  advices  or  counfels,  where  I 
find  them  deljpiied  or  negleded.  In  this  paper  th^re  are. 

many 
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many  things  omitted,  which  might  have  been  inferted ; 
but  the  conftantreadlngof  theHolyScriptureswillfupply 
unto  you  that  defefl: :  I  have  chofen  only  in  this  paper 
to  mention  fuch  things  which  are  feafonable  for  you 
upon  this  occafion.  God  Almighty  hath  not  been 
"Wanting  to  you  in  admonition,  correSion,  mercy  and 
deliverance ;  neither  hath  your  father  been  wanting 
to  you  in  education,  counfel,  care  and  expence.  I 
pi:ay  God  Almighty  blefs  all  unto  you.  This  is  the 
prayer  of 

Your  loving  Father ', 

MATTHEW  HALE. 


*  From  the  ending  of  this  Letter,  as  well  as  from  some  internal 
passages  of  it,  it  would  rather  appear  to  have  been  composed  for  a 
Son  than  a  Grandson  of  Sir  Matthew  Hales,  as  printed  in  the  title 
to  it,  p.  223>  though  it  is  thus  given  in  most  of  the  old  editions. 
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1 .  X  HAT  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  moft  glorious  God, 
eternal,  incomprehenfible,  perfeftly  happy,  infinite  in 
wifdom,  power  and  goodnefs,  filling  all  places,  but 
comprehended  in  no  place  ;  full  of  juftice,  mercy, 
truth  and  perfeftion. 

2.  That  this  God,  though  but  one  in  effence,  is 
yet  three  in  number  of  his  fubfiftence,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  That  this  God,  in  the  beginning  of  time,  created 
the  worlds  commonly  called  the  Heaven  and  Earth, 
which  he  ftill  governs  by  his  Power,  Wifdom,  and 
Providence,  And  this  he  did,  1.  for  the  manifefta-» 
tion  and  glory  of  his  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs ; 

2.  for  the  communication  of  his  beneficence,  good- 
nefs and  bounty  to  the  things  which  he  thus  made, 
according  to  their  feveral  natures  and  capacities, 

4.  That  having  finiflied  this  inferior  world,  called 
the  earth,  and  furniflied  it  with  all  things  neceflary 
and  convenient  for  the  ufe  and  convenience  of  the 
nobler  creature  which  he  intended,  he  created  the 
firft  man  Adam,  and  the  firft  woman  £w,  the  com'' 
mon  parents  of  all  mankind :  from  whom  all  the  men 
and  women  in  the  world  are  derived  by  natural  pro- 
pagation. 

5.  To  thefe  firft  parents  of  mankind.  Almighty 
God  gave  fome  endowments  or  conftituent  parts,  that 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  well  as  to  them: 

namely. 
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U&mely ,  1 .  terreftrial  or  earthly  bodies  j  for*  the  firft 
man  was  made  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  bodies  of  all 
other  men,  though  they  are  derived  to  them  by 
ordinary  generation,  yet  their  bodies  are  terreftrial  or 
elementary  bodies:  2.  fpiritual  and  immortal  fouls, 
endued  not  only  with  the  power  of  vegetation,  as 
herbs  and  trees ;  nor  only  with  the  power  of  fenfe 
and  perception  and  appetite,  as  the  brute  beafts ;  but 
alfo  with  the  power  of  underftanding  and  liberty  of 
will,  whereby  he  obtains  a  kind  above  all  other  vifi- 
ble  creatures  befides.  And  this  Soul,  ihus  endued 
with  the  power  of  underftanding  and  will,  doth  not 
die  with  the  body  ;  but  it  is  immortal  and  never  dies. 
And  this  is  called  a  reafonable  foul ;  whereby  we 
underftand,  and  think,  and  confider,  and  remember, 
and  choofe  one  thing,  and  refufe  another ;  whereby  we 
have  a  capacity  to  know  Almighty  God,  his  works, 
his  will,  and  to  obey  and  obferve  it ;  and  to  perforin 
lall  the  a£bions  that  belong  to  a  reafonable  creature. 
3.  A  power  of  propagation  of  their  kind,  by  the  mu- 
tual conjunftion  of  fexes,  by  virtue  of  that  divine 
benedi£Hon,  given  to  man,  as  well  as  to  fenfible  crea* 
tures.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply^  and  repleni/h  the  earths 
By  virtue  of  which  benedidion,  all  the  families  of 
mankind  that  were,  or  are,  or  fhall  be  upon  the  iace 
of  the  earth,  are  in  the  courfe  of  ordinary  generation 
derived  from  the  firft  parents  of  mankind.  4.  A 
power  and  right  of  dominion  ovef  the  inferior  crea- 
tures, which  he  doth  exercife,  partly  by  the  ordiaarion 
and  appointment  of  their  creation,  and  partly  by  the 
advantage  of  his  underftanding  faculty:  and  though 
this  dominion  be  in  fome  fort  weakened  and  decayed 
by  the  h\\  of  our  firft  parents,  yet  it  ftill,  in  a  great 
meafure,  contmues  to  the  children  of  men. 

6.  But  fome  privileges  our  firft  parents  had  in  their 
ftate  of  innocence,  which  by  their  fall  hath  been  much 
impaired  and  loft,  and  not  derived  to  their  pofterity: 
1.  A  ftate  of  perfeft  innocence,  free  from  all  fin  and 
finful  contagion.    2.  A  ft^te  of  happinefs  and  bieflfed- 
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nefs,  as  large  as  human  nature  could  be  capable  dF. 
S.  A  (late  of  great  integrity  and  perfection,  as  hx 
forth  as  it  was  poflible  for  human  nature  to  aijoy  :  as 
light  and  great  knowledge  in  his  underftanding,  in-^' 
tegrity  in  his  will,  right  order  in  his  foul,  righteous 
nefs  and  holinefs*  4.  A  ftate  of  immortality  of  body 
and  foul  in  their  perfed  conjunction,  fo  long  as  hie 
kept  his  innocence. 

7.  The  ends  for  which  Almighty  God  created 
man  thus,  were,  firft,  thofe  common  ends  which 
moved  him  to  create  the  world  above  mentioned, 
namely,  his  own  Glory,  and  the  communication  of 
his  goodnefs  and  beneficence :  but  fecondly,  thefe 
feem  to  be  the  fpecial  ends  of  man's  creation  :  1  That 
he  might  have  a  creature  in  this  lower  world,  that 
might  more  conveniently,  actively  and  effedually 
give  glory  unto  God :  and  to  that  end  he  endued  him 
with  nobler  faculties  that  might  perform  this  office  \ 
his  underftanding,  whereby  he  might  know  his  Maker^ 
and  his  Will,  and  his  Works;  bis  Will,  whereby 
he  might  obey  his  Will ;  his  affeftions,  whereby  he 
might  love,  and  fear,  and  admire  him ;  his  faculty 
of  fpeech,  whereby  he  might  glorify  and  praife  him : 
this  is  another  kind  of  glory  than  the  other  inferiors 
do,  or  can  bring  to  their  Maker.  And  to  the  end 
he  might  thtis  glorify  his  Maker,  he  placed  him  itt 
the  view  and  fight  of  the  goodly  frame  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  gave  him  his  law,  wherein  he  fliould 
obey  and  ferve  his  Creator.  2.  That  he  might  be 
partaker  of  as  much  happinefs  and  bleflednefs  as  the 
human  nature  could  be  capable  of,  while  it  flood  in 
conjunction  with  his  body :  and  that  he  fhould,  by  % 
kind  of  tranflation  into  heaven,  enjoy  a  more  pure^ 
perfeft,  and  everlafting  flate  of  bleflednefs  and  glory; 

8.  When  God  had  thus  created  man,  he  gave 
him  a  law  of  Righteoufnefs  and  Holinefs,  and  revealed 
it  to  him :  and  for  a  probation  or  trial  of  his  obedienee,| 
forbade  him  the  eating  of  the  fruit  of  one  tree  ii^' 
Paradife,  imder  pain  of  de^th^ 

9.  Ow 
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9.  Our  iirfl:  parents  rebelled  againft  that  jufl:  said 
e«fy  law,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.     And  although 
Aey  did  not  prefently  die  corporally,  yet  they,  by 
this  difobedience^  Fell  into  thefe    inconveniences:    !• 
They  were  prefently  under  the  fentence  of  everlafting 
^eath,  though  delivered  from  it  by  the  MefEah,  tluS 
promHed  feed.     2.  They  loft  the  eftate  of  immortality 
ef  their  bodies,  though  they  loft  not  the  ftate  of  im- 
mortality of  their  fouls,  which  were  effentially  immor- 
taO.     8.  They  loft  their  innocence,  their  happy  eftate 
in  Paradife,  the  clear  and  fupernatural  light  of  their 
miderftanding,  the  reftitude  of  their  wills,  the  right 
order  of  their  aflfeflions :  and  their  fouls  loft  much 
of  its  pcrfeftion,  though  not  its  effential   fpirituality 
and  immortality.     4.  AH  that  were  after  derived  from 
them  by  ordinary  generation,  though  they  had  im- 
mortal fouk,  yet  their  faculties  were   embafed  and 
corrupted,  and  greatly  difordered,  and  without  th& 
extraordinary  grace  of  God  preventing  and  affifting 
diem,  prone  to  all  kind  of  evil  and  fin,  and  thereby 
obnoxious  to  the  wtath  of  God,  and  to  everlafting 
death.     And  this  is  the  condition  of  all  the  pofterity 
of  Adam  by  nature,  except  Jefus  Chrift. 

10.  Goa  Alnughty,  in  his  eternal  wifdom  and  fore- 
knowledge of  the  fail  of  man,  in  his  infinite  wifdom 
aad  goodnefs,  furpofed  to  fend  forth  his  Son^  to  take 
the  human  nature,  and  to  become  a  King,  a  Prieft, 
and  a  Prophet,  and  alfo  a  Sacrifice,  to  expiate  the 
fins  of  mankind,  and  to  make  them  again  partakers  of 
the  great  and  effential  part  of  that  happinefs  which  the 
firft  man  loft  by  his  fall :  and  fo  to  recover  unto  himfelf 
a  creature  that  might  adtually  glorify  and  ferve  him. 

11.  And  to  make  this  purpofe  effedtual  to  our  firft 
parents,  and  to  thofe  that  fucceeded  them  before  the 
coming  of  Chrift  the  purpofed  Redeemer,  Almighty 
God  was  pleafed  to  ufe  two  expedients :  1 ,  He  gave 
out  the  fromife  of  the  Meffiah^  or  the  feed  of  the  wo- 
man, the  feed  in  whom  all  nations  fhould  be  blefTed  : 
and  the  belief  of  this,  though  darkly  revealed,  be- 

<;ame 
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came  an  inftrument  or  means  to  render  the  prcmufed 
Mefliah  effeftual  to  them,  to  partake  of  the  benefit^ 
of  his  redemption,  when  it  was  joined  with  the  obe- 
dience to  the  revealed  Will  of  God  in  fincerity^  2« 
He  gave  out  Precepts  clireding  men  to  their  duty  ;  and 
to  the  fincere  endeavour  of  obedience  to  thofe  precepts^ 
he  annexed  the  benefit  of  remiflion  of  fins  and  ac- 
ceptance of  their  perfons  and  duties,  through  the 
Mefliah,  or  Chrift,  that  was  to  come. 

1 2.  In  the  fulnefs  or  appointment  of  time,  namely, 
about  four  thoufand  years  after  the  creation  of  man- 
kind, the  Son  of  Gody  by  a  miraculous  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  without  the  conjundlion  of  man, 
ajfumed  the  human  nature^  became  man,  lived  about 
three  and  thirty  years,  difcovered  the  mind  and  will 
of  God  touching  mankind,  confirmed  his  dodrine  with 
unqueftionable  Miracles  and  Evidences  from  Heaven, 
and  lived  a  mofi;  holy  and  fpotlefs  life,  and  then  was 
without  caufe  crucified  by  the  Jews,  was  buried,  the 
third  day  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  lived  again,  accord- 
ing as  he  promifed,  and  converfed  with  his  Difdples 
forty  days,  then  afcended  into  the  glorious  Heavens, 
where  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  glory  and  power. 

IS.  And  after  his  Afcenfion,  he  fent  upon  his 
Apoftles,  as  he  promifed,  the  power  of /i&^  Holy  Spiriti 
whereby  they  did  many  miracles  in  witnefs  of  the  truth 
of  the  doftrine  and  hillory  of  Chrift. 

1 4.  The  reafons  and  ends,  why  the  Son  of  God  thus, 
took  our  nature^  became  man^  and  died  for  uSj  were 
thefe :  1 .  That  the  eternal  counfel  and  purpofe  of  God, 
for  the  recovering  and  redemption  of  mankind  out  of 
their  loft  condition,  and  all  thofe  predictions  and 
prophecies  touching  the  fame,  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
thereby  the  great  God  to  have  the  glory  of  his  wifdom, 
mercy,  power  and  truth.  2.  That  there  might  be 
a  common  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  mankmd  tQ 
their  duty  and  fubjeftion  to  Almighty  God,  that  they 
might  aftively  glorify  their  Creator,  according  to  th^ 
end  of  their  creation,     S«  Th^it  there  might  be  a 

common 
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common  remedy  afforded  to  mankind,  to  obtain  in 
iiibftance  that  happinefs  which  they  loft  in  their  firft 
parents,  and  by  their  own  renewed  tranfgreffions,  and 
a  means  provided  for  the  pardon  of  their  fins,  and 
laving  of  their  immortal  fouls,  and  yet  without  dero- 
gation of  the  divine  juftice,  and  the  honour  of  his 
goven^ment. 

1 5.  Li  Qi  der  to  thcfe  great  ends,  the  Son  of  God 
was  thus  fent  irom  heaven,  and  commiilionated  as  it 
T^ere  by  the  Fathjr,  principally  to  do  thefe  great  bufi- 
nefii^i,  in  this  world :  1.  To  acquaint  the  world  with  the 
whole  W ill  of  God  concerning  mankind :  2.  To  lay 
down  a  tuil  and  fufficient  Sacrifice  for  the  Sins  of  the 
World:  by  his  own  Death  anci  PiifTion :  S.  To  give 
the  world  all  poffiblj  aJprj/iLc  ly-jdi  of  the  Truth  of 
his  Do£bine  aad  the  'liiIicitMcy  of  his  Sati-sfact^onj  by 
his  wonderful  Mii-a.:!.  s.  by  his  Refurrjiiiui:  and  Af- 
cenfion,  and  by  the  ditfufion  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
upon  his  Apoftles  and  Bjlievers,  after  his  Afcenfion. 

16.  Touching  the  firft  ol' thefe,  namely,  Themani^ 
feftoHon  of  the  Divine  iVia  touching  Mankind,    This 

contains  the  dodrine  of  the  Gofpd,  the  Meffage  fent 
from  heaven  by  the  Son  of  God,  touching  all  things 
to  be  believed,  and  to  be  done  by  the  children  of  men, 
in  order  to  their  Redemption  and  attanung  of  ever- 
lafting  happinefs.  And  this  was  necelfary,  becaufe 
the  world  was  full  of  darknefs  and  ignorance.  And 
many  things  that  were  now  necelTary  for  men  to  know, 
were  but  darkly  revealed  unto  the  former  ages  of  the 
world.  The  Son  of  God  therefore  came  to  bring  Life 
and  Immortality  to  light,  by  the  Gofpel. 

1 7-  The  DoSlrines  of  the  Gofpelj  which  Chrift  brought 
with  him  into  the  world,  were  principally  thefe : 

!•  That  all  men  have  immortal  fouls,  which  muft 
live  to  all  eternity,  notwithfbnding  the  death  of  their 
bodies. 

2.  That  th^e  fhould  come  a  diflblution  of  this  pre- 
fent  world,  and  at  that  time  there  (hall  be  a  refurrec- 
tion  of  all  that  had  been  dead,  and  a  change  of  all 
that  fhould  be  then  living,  into  an  inunortal  eftate. 

3.  That 
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3.  That  there  fiiould  at  that  day  be  a  final'  Sndg* 
ment,  where  all  men  fhould  be  doomed^  fome  txr 
evetlafting  life  and  happinefs,  fotne  to  everlaftingL 
sodfery. 

4.  That  in  the  ffridt  rule  of  Divine  JuiHce^  the 
usages  of  every  fin  is  everlafting  death  and'  mUkrj^ 
Uphich  is  fully  defcnbed  in  the  Gofpel. 

5.  That  all  mankind  is  obnoxious  to  everlafting 
death  and  mifery,  becaufe  all  mankind  have  finned, 
and  are  born  in  fin.  So  that  without  the  help  of 
mercy  from  God,  all  mankind  are  in  a  loft  and  defpe- 
rate  condition. 

6.  That  yet  for  all  this.  Almighty  God  is  willing 
that  his  creature  fhould  be  reconciled  to  him,  is^  de- 
firous  tp  pardon  his  fins,  to  be  at  peace  with  him, 
and  everlaftingly  to  fave  him,  and  to  reffore  unto  ' 
him  that  everlafting  happinefs  that  he  had  loft  by  his- 
own  fin,  and  the  fin  of  our  fii-ft  parents. 

7.  But  yet  that  all  this  fhould  be  done  in  fuch  a* 
way  as  might  be  confiftent  with  the   honour  of  his 
juftice  and  of  his  government,  as  well  as  of  his^  mercy 
and  of  his  bounty :  and  therefore  that  he  will  have 
a  faaifice  and  a  price  laid  down  for  the  fins  of  the 
world,  namely,  the  precious  life  of  his  own  Son-  Je&w 
Chrift,  that  publifhed  this  doftrine  to  the  world  :  and^ 
tfiis  facrifice  and  fatisfaftion  the  glorious  God'  would    , 
accept  in  a  way  of  juftice,  and  yet  in  a  way  of  mercy, 
tfiat  his  juftice  might  be  falisfied,  his  mercy  magnified, 
and  his  creature  favcd. 

8.  And  that  becaufe  it  would  be  neither  agreeable 
to  the  honour  nor  the  wifdom  of  Almighty  God,  thaf 
any  man  that  had  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  and  undfer- 
ftanding,  fhould  have  the  fruit  and  benefit  of  this 
mercy  and  facrifice,  without  returning  to  his  duty  to 
God,  by  true  repentance  for  what  he  had  done  amifr, 
and  by  better  obedience  to  God :  neither  was-  there" 
a[ny  fitnefs  or  fuitablenels  between  a  pure  and  holy^  God> 
or  that  bleffednefs  which  mankind  might  expeft  with* 
him,  and  a  people  that  fliouldyet  continue  defperately 

finful  and  impure :  and  it  was  alfo  reafonable  and  fit 9 
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that  if  mankind  would  expeQ:  the  reftitution  to  that 
everlafting  liappinefs,  that  they  loft  by  their  own  fins, 
and  the  Yin  of  their  firft  parents,  then  they  fhould 
alfo  return  to  their  duty  and  obedience  to  God,  and 
perform  in  fome  meafure,  that  end  for  which  man- 
kind was  at  firft  created,  namely,  aftively  to  glorify 
that  God  that  had  made  them  efpecially  after  fo  great 
an  addition  of  mercy  as  the  Redemption  of  the 
World  by  the  death  of  his  own  Son ;  therefore  he  ap- 
pointed and  intended,  and  publiftied  to  the  world, 
that  all  that  would  have  the  fruit  and  benefit  of  this 
great  Redemption,  ftiould  repent  of  their  fins,  and 
endeavour  ftncerdy  to  obey  the  precepts  of  piety,  fo- 
briety,  and  righteoufnefs,  commanded  by  Almighty 
God  by  the  Meflage  of  his  Son. 

is.  And  becaufe,  that  if  thofe  to  whom  this  meffage 
of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  fhould  be  publiflied,  ihduld 
yet  not  believe  the  fame,  nor  believe  that  Jefus  was 
the  true  Meflias,  or  that  his  Doftrine  was  the  true  and 
real  Meffage  of  Almighty  God  to  the  world,  it  could 
never  be  expefted  that  they  would  obey  this  Heavenly 
Command,  nor  return  to  God,  or  the  duty  they  owed 
him ;  he  did  therefore  require  of  all  perfons  that  were 
of  underftan ding,  to  whom  the  Gofp .  1  Ihould  be  pub- 
lifhed,  that  they  fhould  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  be- 
fieve  that  Chrift  was  the  tme  Meflias,  the  great  facri- 
fice  for  the  fin  of  the  world,  and  the  doftrine  which 
he  preached,  was  the  Will  of  God  concerning  man. 
10.  And  thus  there  are  thefc  conditions  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  part  of  thofe  that  will  expeft  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Redemption  purchafed  by  the  Blood  of 
Chrift:  1.  That  all  that  are  of  undqrftanding  to 
whom  the  Gofpel  is  preached,  fhould  believe  it  to  be 
tfie  Truth,  and  reft  upon  it  as  the  Truth  of  God : 
2.  That  they  fhould  be  heartily  forry  for  their  former 
fins,  and  repent  of  them,  and  turn  from  them.  This 
is  repentance.  S.  That  they  fhould  in  all  fincerity, 
endeavour  to  conform  their  hearts  and  wills,  and  lives, 
to  the  Precepts  and   Commandments  of  Chrift  and 

his 
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his  Gofpel)  whioh  is  caSXeAfan£iificaticn  and  new  Obe» 
dience. 

1 1 .  And  becaufe  when  we  have  done  ^I  we  can^ 
yet  we  are  in  this  life  compafTed  about  with  many  in-* 
firmities  and  temptations,  and  fubjeft  to  fail  in  bur  du- 
ty to  God,  and  to  thefe  Holy  Precepts  of  the  Gofpel ; 
yet  the  merciful  God  hath  affured  us  by  his  Son  Chrift 
Jefus,  that  if  we  (incerely  endeavour  to  obey  the  pre* 
^epts  of  the  Gofpel,  and  repent  for  our  failmgs  herein, 
and  fo  renew  our  peace  with  God  by  unfeigned  repent- 
ance, the  fame  Sacrifice  of  his  Son  fhall  be  accepted  to 
expiate  for  our  fins  and  failings,  and  the  bleffed  God 
will  accept  of  our  fincere,  though  imperfeft  obedience, 
as  a  performance  of  that  part  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
Gofpel  that  concerns  our  obedience  to  God,  and  the 
commands  of  the  Gofpel.  And  this  is  called  Evan* 
gelical  Obedience^  which,  though  it  be  not  perfeft,  yet 
being  fincere,  and  accompanied  with  real  and  fincere 
endeavours  to  obey,  and  repentance  for  our  daily  fail- 
ings, is  accepted  of  God  through  the  facrifice  of 
Chrift,  who  is  not  only  our  Sacrifice  and  Propitiation, 
but  alfo  our  Interceffor  and  Mediator  at  the  right  hand 
of  God.     ^  If  any  man  fin,  we  havean  advocate  with 

*  the  Father,  even  Jefus  Chrift,  who  fitteth  at  the  right 

*  hand  of  the  Father  1/ 

1 2.  And  becaufe  many  times  example  gives  a  great 
Kght  and  life  to  precepts,  our  blefled  Saviour,  in  his 
life,  gave  us  an  excellent  example  of  the  practice  of 
thofe  precepts  which  he  hath  given  to  us,  as,  namely, 
obedience  and  fubmiflion  to  the  Will  of  God ;  in- 
vocation  upon  him ;  holinefs,  purity,  fobriety,  patience, 
righteoufnefs,  juftice,  charity,  compaffion,  bounty, 
truth,  fincerity,  uprightnefs,  heavenly  mindednefs,  low 
efteem  of  worldly  glory,  condefcenfion,  and  all  thofe 
graces  and  virtues  that  he  requires  and  expefts  from 
us. 

18,  And  as  thus  our  Lord  Jefus  came  to  inftruft 
us  in  all  things  necefiary  for  us  to  believe  and  praftife, 

*  V  John  ii>  1.    Hcb.  viil.  1.  &  x.  12. 
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and  to  give  us  an  admirable  pattern  and  example  o£ 
a  holy  and  virtuous  life :  fo,  2.  He  came  to  die  for  usj 
and  to  die  luch  a  death  as  had  in  it  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  bittemefs,  and  yet  accompanied  with  un- 
fpotted  innocence  and  incomparable  patience ;  and  he 
thus  died  for  tiefe  ends : 

1.  To  lay  down  a  ranfom  for  the  fins  of  mankind, 
and  a  Price  for  the  Purchafe  of  Everlafting  Life  and 
Happinefs  for  all  thofe  that  receive  him,  believe  in  him, 
and  obey  the  Gofpel. 

2.  To  fatisfy  the  Juftice  of  God,  to  make  good 
his  Truth,  to  vindicate  the  Honour  of  his  Govern- 
ment, and  to  proclaim  his  Juftice,  his  Indignation 
againft  Sin,  and  yet  to  magnify  his  Love  and  Mercy 
to  Mankind,  in  giving  his  Son  to  be  a  Price  of  their 
Redemption. 

3.  To  give  a  juft  indication  unto  all  the  world  of  the 
vilenefs  of  fin,  the  abhorrence  of  it,  that  coft  the  Son  of 
God  his  life,  when  he  was  but  under  the  imputed  guilt 
of  it,  that  fo  mankind  might  deteft  and  avoid  fm,  as  the 
vileft  of  evils. 

4.  To  give  a  moft  unparalleled  inftance  of  his  love 
to  the  world,  that  did  choofe  to  die  for  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  to  redeem  them  from  everlafting  death. 

5.  And  thereby  to  oblige  mankind  with  the  moft 
obliging  and  endearing  inftance  to  love  and  obey  that 
Jefus,  that  thus  died  for  them,  and  out  of  the  common 
principles  of  humanity  and  gratitude,  to  love  and  obey 
him  that  thus  loved  them,  and  laid  down  his  life  for 
them. 

6.  To  give  a  moft  convincing  Evidence  of  the  Truth 
of  his  Doftrine,  and  the  fincerenefs  of  his  profeflions 
of  love  to  mankind,  by  fealing  the  fame  witli  his  own 
Blood. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

SEASONABLE   AT  ALL   TIMES 

FOB 

CLEANSING  the  HEART  and  LIFE, 


1.  Of  God^  and  therein, 

1.  Oi  his  purity  and  hcUnefSj  one  that  cannot  endure 
to  behold  iniquity.  *  The  ftars  are  not  pure  in  his 
*  fight  ^'  *  And  his  angels  he  chargeth  with  folly  2/ 
How  then  canft  thou  think  to  draw  near  to  the  Holy 
God,  when  thy  heart,  and  thy  lips,  and  thy  life,  are 
clothed  with  impurity  and  filthinefs?  when  thy 
thoughts,  the  only  inftnunents  whereby  thou  canft 
converfe  with  him,  are  bufied  in  confiderations  unwor- 
thy of  a  fpirit,  much  more  unworthy  of  the  God  of 
fpirits  ?  Canft  thou  think  that  this  holy  God  will  ac- 
cept of  the  produflions  of  that  foul,  thy  prayers  and 
meditations,  who  but  now  was  employed  in  bafe  un- 
clean earthly  thoughts,  and  didft  but  now  part  with 
them  with  a  refolution  to  refume  them  ?  Every  im- 
pure thought  leaves  a  mark  and  blot  upon  thy  foul, 
that  remains  when  thy  thought  is  pafled ;  and  canft 
thou  bring  that  fpotted  foul  into  the  prefence  of  the 
pure  and  holy  God  without  confufion  and  fhame? 
Thou  art  now  going  about  with  thy  lips  to  draw  near 
unto  God ;  remember  how  many  vain  and  unprofit- 
able words,  how  many  murmuring  and  unthankful 
words,  how  many  unclean  and  filthy  words,  how  many 
falfe  and  di^embling  words,  how  many  proud  and  ar- 
rogant words,  how  many  malicious  and  vindidive 
words,  how  many  hypocritical  and  deceitful  words, 

*  Job  x\Y,  5.  Job  XV.  15.  •  Job  iv.  18. 
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how  many  fediidng  and  mifleading  words,  how  many 
ungodly  and  blafphemous  words  have  ftained  and  pol- 
luted thofe  calves  of  thy  lips,  thou  art  now  about  to  fa- 
crifice  to  thy  Creator.     Thou  art  about  to  undertake  a 
converfation  and  walkmg  with  God.     *  Can  two  walk 
together  unlefs  they  are  agreed*'.     How  then  canft 
thou,  a  polluted  man  in  all  thy  adHons,  even  thofe  of 
the  beft  denomination,  expeft  to  have  a  converfation 
with  the  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  ?     The  ftains  of  thy 
life  paft  ftick  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  not  cleanfed 
from  them ;  and  the  fea  of  corruption  that  is  within 
thee  will,  notwithftanding  thy  higheft  refoliitions,  never 
ceafe  to  caft  out  mire  and  dirt. 
*  *  O  Lord,  it  is  true,  I  am  a  finfiil  man,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  my  heart,  and  lips,  and  life,  hath 
been  only  evil,  and  that  continually :  and  as  I  have 
been,  fo  ftill  I  muft  continue,  without  'thy  mercy  to 
pardon  and  cleanfe  me.     My  pollutions  and  impuri- 
ties are  fuch  as  may  juftly  affright  me  from  coming 
near  Thy  holinefs,  left  1  fhould  be  confunied ;  fuch  as 
may  difcourage  my  prayers  and  applications  unto 
Thee,  left  I  fhould  ftain  and  infefl;  them :  and  it  is  no 
more  in  my  power  to  change  or  cleanfe  myfelf  from 
the  ftains  of  my  fins  paft,  or  from  the  growing  evils 
of  my  nature,  than  in  the  leopard  to  change  his 
fpots ;  fo  that  I  may  moft  juftly  conclude,  that  it 
were  extreme  prefumption  for  me  to  draw  near  unto 
Thee,  and  rather  cry  out  with  the  difciple,  *  Depart 
from  me,   O  Lord,  for  I  am  a  finful  man  ^.     But  if 
I  fit  where  I  am,  I  fhall  perifh ;  and  if  I  draw  near 
onto  Thee,  I  can  but  die.     That  purity  that  I  behold 
in  Thee,  is  the  purity  of  the  great  God ;  and  my  fins 
are  the  fins  of  a  finite  creature :  my  finfulnefs  cannot 
defile  Thy  holinefs,  but  Thy  holinefs  may  cleanfe 
my  impurity  :  that  fire  which  will  confume  an  im- 
pure and  a  proud  heart,  will  cleanfe  an  impure  and  un- 
humble  heart*     O  Lord,  I  defire  to  abhor  myfelf  in 
duft  and  aflies.   Unlefs  Thou  hadft  fhewn  me  my 

*  Amos  iii.  3.  •  Luke  v.  8. 
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filthinefs,  I  could  not  have  leen  it ;  and  unlefs  Thy 
Grace  had  been  with  my  heart,  I  could  not  have 
humbled  myfelf  before  Thee:  unlefs  thou  hadf): 
called  me,  I  could  not  have  moved  towards  Thee. 
Thy  promifes,  upon  which  my  foul  fhall  ever  fix  till 
Thou  throw  me  off,  are  full  or  bounty  and  tendemefe 
even  to  the  vileft  of  fixmers ;  no  fin  of  fo  deep  a  dye 
but  thy  mercy  can  wafli  away ;  no  corruption  fo 
hideous,  but  Thy  grace  can  desmfe.  And  fo  far  ha^ 
1  hou  condefcended  to  the  weaknefs  of  Thy  creature^ 
that  Thou  haft  given  us4i  vifible  facrifice,  whofe  blood 
is  fufficient  to  cleanfe  us  from  all  our  guilt,  a  vifible 
fountain  to  wafh  for  fin  and  for  uncleannefs,  even 
the  Blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  cleanfeth  us 
from  all  fm,  which  cleanfeth  our  confciences  from 
the  guilt  and  ftain  of  fin,  and  wafheth  our  bodies 
from  the  dominion  and  pollution  of  fin ;  and  by  that 
blood  hath  opened  a  new  and  living  way  for  us  mxx> 
the  prefence  of  God  ^,  and  given  accefs  thereby  into 
the  holieft,  and  given  us  a  commiffion  to  draw  near 
with  acceptation  mto  his  prefence  ^Z 
2.  The  prefence  of  God.  *  Whither  fhall  I  fly  from 
*  thy  prefence  ^  ?'  He  feeth  the  fecreteft  comers  of  the 
world,  and  the  fecretefl  chambers  of  thy  heart,  and  all 
the  guefls  that  are  there,  even  thy  clofeft  thoughts  and 
contrivances  and  purpofes,  much  more  thy  moft  re- 
tired and  deepeft  adions,  are  as  legible  to  him  as  if 
they  were  graved  in  brals.  And  the  deep  and  fettled 
and  frequent  confideration  of  this,  will  be  of  excellent 
.  ufe  upon  all  occafions. 

Is  thy  heart  folicited  by  thyfelf  (as  our  unhappy 
hearts  are  our  own  tempters)  or  by  any  objeft,  or  by 
the  perfuafions  of  others,  or  by  the  fuggefnon  of  the 
Devil,  to  impure  fpeculations,  or  fmful  refblutions,  to 
atheiftical  difputations,  to  proud  or  arrogant  concep- 
tions of  thyfelf,  to  revengeful  or  uncharitable  or  for- 
bidden wifhes,  to  vain  and  unprofitable  thoughts? 
remember  thou  and  ali  thofe  thy  thoughts  (which 

*  Hcbr.  X.  20.        « «ebr.  x.  19.        » Psal  c^m.  7. 
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even  natural  mod^ly  or  prudence  would  fliame  thee 
to  publilh  before  a  mortal  man  as  thou  art)  are  all 
naked  and  manifed:  before  the  Great,  Holy^  and  Im- 
mortal God,  whofe  eyes  walk  through  all  the  comers 
pf  thy  heart :  and  dareft  thou  in  his  prefence  to  enter- 
tain fuch  guefts  as  thefe  in  that  place  where  thy  Crea- 
tor is  prefent ;  in  that  place  which  thou  pretended  to 
make  a  temple  for  him,  in  that  place  which  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  is  pleafed  moft  juftly  and  moft  mercifully  to 
claim  as  his  own  ?  Confider  what  a  prefence  thou  art 
in  :  he  is  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  impurities  of 
thy  heart  (which  yet,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe,  might 
juftly  fliame  thee),  but  it  is  his  prefence  who  hath  for- 
bidden thee  to  entertain  fuch  vermin  as  thefe  in  thy 
heart,  xmder  pain  of  eternal  death ;  it  is  thy  Judge  that 
fees  thee ;  it  is  the  great  Creator,  before  whom  the 
Angels  of  Heaven  cover  their  faces,  not  being  able  to 
tiehold  his  glory :  and,  which  is  more  than  all  this  to 
^  ingenuous  nature,  it  is  he  to  whom  thou  owed  thy- 
.  ielf  and  all  thou  art ;  he  to  whom  thou  haft  given  up 
thy  name,  that  hath  purchafed  thy  heart  from  hell  with 
the  price  of  his  Son's  blood:  and  how  canft  thou  choofe 
but  tremble  and  be  confoimded,  to  think  that  thou 
fhouldeft,  contrary  to  all  the  bonds  of  duty  and  grati- 
tude, even  in  his  prefence  and  before  his  face,  let  in 
again  thofe  abominations  into  thy  heart,  from  which  it 
was  cleaned  by  the  Blood  of  Chrift  ? 

Again :  Hath  a  fmful  thought,  through  incogitancy 
of  the  prefence  of  God,  entered  into  thy  heart  ?  yet 
remember  the  prefence  of  God,  before  it  grow  into  a 
purpofe  or  refolution :  or  if  it  hath  gone  fo  far  as  a 
refolution,  yet  remember  that  prefence,  and  thou  canft 
not  dare  to  perfed  this  hideous  conception  unto  ac- 
tion :  and  improve  Jojep^s  queftion,  '  How  can  I 
*  do  this  great  wickednefs,  and  fin  againft  God '  ?' 
Thy  Creator,  thy  Judge  beholds  thee.  Let  it  be  the 
matter  of  thy  humiliation  to  confider  that  thou  haft 
flained  the  habitation  of  jj^  prefence  by  admitting  a 

^  *  Gen.  xxxix.  9. 
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finful  thought ;  that  thou  haft  in  his  prefence  and  In 
his  place  nouriftied  ii  into  a  refolution:  and  therdfore 
let  it  be  at  laft  thy  care  at  leaft  to  kill  this  refolution 
before  it  comes  to  a£Uon,  by  improving  this  pradUcal 
confideration  of  the  prefence  of  the  holy,  glorious, 
and  terrible  God  :  and  if,  notwithflanding  this  confi- 
deration, thy  foul  fhrink  not  from  thy  purpofe  ;  or  if 
thou  rejeft  the  confideration  of  his  prefence,  that  thoii 
mayeft  the  more  quietly  and  contentedly  fin ;  or  if 
thou  precipi.uLe  thy  refolution  into  aftion,  left  the 
confideration  o^  his  prefence  (hould  ftep  into  thy  heart 
and  divert  thee ;  thy  fin  is  heightned,  and  thou  ad* 
deft  contempt  of  God  imto  thy  (  Tence,  by  reje6Kng 
the  light  and  grace,  that  might  and  would,  if  brought 
to  thy  heart,  reftrain  thee,  and  with  the  prefumptuous 
finner  in  Job  xxi.  14,  thou  fayeft  to  God,  *  Depart 
*  from  me,  for  I  defire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.* 
And  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  take  thee  at  thy  word,  and 
depart  from  thee  to  all  eternity,  by  the  prefence  of 
his  love  and  goodnefs,  though  his  fevere  and  angry 
eye  and  prefence  ever  reft  upon  thee. 

Again :  Is  the  God  of  heaven  an  eye-witnefs  of  thy 
carriage^  when  either  by  thyfelf  or  others  thou  art  fo- 
licited  to  evil  ?  Take  courage  to  rejift  this  temptation, 
becaufe  thy  Creator  fees  thee.  Aik  thy  temptation, 
whether  it  can  fecure  thee  from  the  fight  and  wrath 
of  God ;  whether  it  can  countervail  thy  damage  in 
difpleafing  him  that  beholds  thee  ?  Doft  thou  want 
courage  or  refolution  to  oppofe  it  ?  confider  thy  Lord 
ftands  by  to  fee,  and  obferve,  and  reward  thee  in  thy 
oppofition.  Couldft  thou  fee  but  that  Glory  that  hath 
commanded  thy  refiftance  of  evil,  and  how  near  it 
ftands  by  thee,  all  the  choiceft  folicitations  to  any  fin 
would  die  in  their  firft  offer  againftthee.  Doft  thou 
doubt  thy  ftrength  to  oppofe  it  ?  know  that  thou  canft 
not  want  ftrength,  if  thou  haft  but  refolution  :  it  is  thy 
cowardice  makes  thee  weak ;  it  is  not  thy  weaknefs 
that  makes  thee  cowardlygi  all  the  men  in  the  world, 
nor  all  the  devils  in  hell,  could  not  faften  a  fin  upon 

thee, 
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theie,  unlefs  thou  firft  confent.     But  fuppofe  thou 
doubted  thy   own  heart,  yet  cotifidar  thy  Maker's 
prefence,  who  is  by  thee,  and  able  to  fupport  thee,  if 
thou  wilt  but  lay  hold  of  his  ftrength;    and  that 
ftrength  of  his  he  offers  thee  if  thou  wilt  but  take  it : 
and  it  is  not  poflible  thou  fhouldeft  want  it,  if  thou 
ferioufly  confider  that  he  is  prefent ;  for  it  is  an  aft 
of  thy  feith  whereby  thou  doft  believe  his  prefence, 
and  by  the  fame  afl:  thou  doft  partake  of-all  that  good- 
nefs,  and  truth,  and  mercy,  which  acconipsJiies  his  pre- 
fence,  and  will  boar  thee  up  againft  th'.imoft  accom- 
plifhed  temptation.     Confider  that  the  prefence  of 
God,  that  beholds  tchy  carriage  in  a  temptation,  as  it 
muft  needs  add  an  infinite  dilhonour,  and  fhame,  and 
tronfiifion,  that  in  the  prefence  of  the  glorious  and  pure 
God  thou  fhouldeft  fink  under  a  bafe  temptation,  con- 
trary to  the  commands  and  holinefs  of  him  that  be- 
holds thee,  fo  it  cannot  choofe  but  ftrengthen  thee 
againft  the  ftrongeft.  temptation,  by  the  anticipation  of 
Aat  comfort  and  contentment  that  thou  muft  needs 
have  by  holding  thine  integrity,  when  fuch  thoughts  as 
thefe  fhall  move  thy  heart : — I  am  now  folicited  to 
break  my  Maker's  Command  for  a  perifhing  profit  or 
pleafure ;  whatfoever  my  fuccefs  be,  I  know  the  Glo-. 
nous.  Holy,  Mighty  God,  fees  my  demeanour,  even  he 
that  hath  his  reward  in  his  hand,  of  indignation,  and 
vengeance,  ^d  fhame,  in  cafe  I  yield  to  this  unworthy 
folicitation  ;  and  approbation,  glory,  and  immortality, 
in  cafe  I  ftick  to  his  Command  ;  and  fliall  I,  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  Almighty  and  Glorious  God,  prefer  the  fa- 
tisfaftion   of  an   unworthy  luft  or  temptation,   with 
fhame  in  the  prefence  of  my  Creator,  before  my  obe- 
dience  unto  him,  even  in  his  own  fight,  when  he  looks 
upon  me,  and  encourageth  me  with  a   proihife  of 
Ihrength  to  afSft  mje,  and  of  glory  to  reward  me  ?  To  be 
able  to  hear  in  my  own  confcience  the  fuffrage  of  tlie 
Lord  of    Heaven  beholding  me.     Well  done^  good 
and  faithful  servant^  were  -wough  to  overweigh  all 

my 
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my  obedience,  though  it  were  pof&ble  that  it  could  be 
divided  from  what  follows.  Enter  into  thy  mt^tr^sjy. 
Again:  Art  thou  in  zay  temporal  ealamity^  be  it 
what  it  will  i  the  confkleradon  of  the  prefence  of 
Cod  will  make  thy  condition  comfortable,  ^  Though 
^  I  walk  in  the  valley  of  the  ihadow  of  death,  I  will 

*  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me  ^ :'   my  wants  aie 
great,  and  my  rq>roaches  are  great,  and  my  enemies^ 
my  pains,  my  dangers,  my  loffes,  my  difcomforts  are 
great ;  but  they  are  not  hid  from  God ;  he  is  prefent, 
and  his  fViJdom^  and  if  he  faw  it  not  fit  for  me  to  be 
afilided,  it  is  enough  I  have  learned  to  acknowledge 
his  Wifdom,  and  with  patience  and  chearfulne&  to 
&ibmit  to  him,  who  meafures  out  every  dram  of  tlus 
bitter  potion  to  moft  wife  ends,  and  yet  (lands  by 
to  manage  it :  he  is  prefent,  and  his  Power  and  Omm^ 
fotence^  and  my  prayers  have  no  long  journey  to  come 
untx)  him  ^  when  my  exigencies  are  at  the  higheft,  his 
power  is  enough,  and   near  enough  to  help  mie  ia 
the  very  article  of  neceffity ;  and  when  I  am  finking 
with  Peter ^  he  hath  an  arm  near  enough  to  refcue  me 
from  the  ripe  and  vidorious  danger.  He  is  pref^it,  and 
his  Comfaffion^  and  Mercy ^  and  TendernefSy  and  Faitb-^ 
fidnejs^  who  will  not  fuffer  me  to  be  tempted  above 
what  I  am  able  to  bear :  it  is  his  Mercy  that  hath  thus 
much  or  thus  long  afHifted  me;  for  fo   much  the 
neceffity  of  my  foul,  it  may  be,  did  require*     '  Thy 

*  Judgments  are  right,  and  thou  in  faithfulnefs  haft 

*  affliaed  me  2  :*  and  that  I  am  afflifted  no  more,  it  is 
thy  mercy.  For  he  Hands  by,  and  fees  what  meafure 
confifts  with  my  good ;  and  when  the  meafure  begins 
to  exceed  my  ftrength,  and  either  eafeth  my  burden^ 
or  helps  me  to  bear  it ;  'In  all  their  afRi&ions  he  was 

*  afiUded^',  he  is  prefent,  and  his  All-Jufficiency :  and 
this  is  enough  to  fwallow  up  all  the  bitterneis  and 
darknefe  of  my  extremeft  mifery.  The  comfort,  and 
beauty,  ^id  goodnefs  of  every  thing  iiiitfelf,  or  which 
it  can  reach  out  to  me  by  fruition  or  participation,  is 

^  Psalin  xxlii.  4.        *  Psalm  cxix.  75.        ^  Isaiah  Ixiii.  9- 
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that  which  is  derived  to  it  only  from  the  Wifdom, 
E\3wer,  and  Goodneis  of  God  ;  and  there  is  no  more 
of  good  in  the  creature  than  what  he  lends  it ;  neither 
can  it  communicate  to  me  more,  nor  can .  I  receive 
more  from  it  than  what  he  enables  it  to  give,  and  me 
to  receive :  and  the  creatures  are  but  thdfe  veffek  ac- 
commodated and  fitted  to  my  nature,  out  of  which 
t  drink  that  good  that  he  hath  put  into  them :  and  if 
he  put  not  communicative  good  into  the  creatures, 
they  will  prove  but  empty  veffels  unto  me,  or  fuch 
ais  are  fealed  up  and  cannot  communicate  that  good 
that  is  in  them :  without  his  particular  bounty  unt6 
me,  the  creature  unto  me  will  be  but  like  the  Pro* 
pbet's  book,  which  he  that  is  learned  could  not  read, 
becaufe  it  was  fealed  ;  and  he  to  whom  it  was  opened 
coiold  not  read  it,  becaufe  he  was  unlearned :  either 
the  good  that  is  in  them  is  fealed  up  to  me,  and  it 
cannot  be  drawn  out ;  or  I  am  fealed  up  to  it,  and 
camiot  draw  it  out.     ^  A  man  to  whom  God  hath 

•  given  riches,  wealth  and  honour,  fo  that  he  wanteth 

*  nothing,  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  there- 
of^ :'  fo  then  the  conclufion  of  all  is.  That  all  the  good 
that  is  in  the  things  we  enjoy,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
whereof  men  account  themfelves  happy,  and  in  the 
want  whereof  they  account  themfelves  miferable,  is 
but  a  derived  good  from  the  chiefeft  Good,  but  a 
portion  of  that  good  which  is  in  the  chiefeft  Good ; 
but  a  good  at  the  fecond  hand,  which  at  the  firft  hand 
18  to  be  found  in  all  perfedion  in  the  chiefeft  Good  : 
and  therefore  if  I  can  but  enjoy  the  prefence  and  com- 
munion of  the  chiefeft  Good,  I  fhall  with  and  in  him 
enjoy  all  that  good,  and  far  more,  in  the  fountain, 
though  all  the  conduits  through  which  they  are  ordi- 
narily derived  to  man  by  the  creatures,  are  ftopped 
to  me.  It  is  an  zGt  of  great  mercy  s^d  wifdom  in 
God,  that,  when  the  moft  part  of  men  are  led  merely 
by  fenfe,  and  underftand  not  the  prefence  of  God, 
and  that  alUfuficiency  that  is  in  him,  he  is  pleafed  to 

]  Eccles.  vi.  2.  ..... 
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derive  a  fuitable  good  Unto  their  natures,  by  fucH 
fenfible  inltruments  unto  which  men  may  refort,  and 
therein  may  find  thofe  goods  that  are  accommodate  to 
their  nature  and  condition ;  as,  to  medicines  and 
phyfic,  for  their  heakh  and  cures  j  to  bread  and  meat^ 
for  the  fupply  of  their  hunger  ;  to  mufic  and  TOne,  for 
refrefhing  their  fpirits ;  to  fortifications,  confederacies, 
and  civil  conjunftions,  for  preventing  or  repreiEng  of 
injuries,  and  the  like ;  for  through  thefe  channels 
God  is  pleafed  to  derive,  at  the  fecond  hand,  and  as 
it  were  at  a  diftance,  that  good  which  men  find  m 
them :  but  how  great  is  that  mercy,  that  difcovers 
God  himfelf  to  be  near  unto  me,  and  to  compafs  me 
about ;  and  difcovers  in  him  a  fea  of  all-fuiEdency 
infinitely  more  than  proportionable  to  all  my  exigencies; 
and  gives  me  an  accefs  immediately  to  that  all-fuffici- 
ency,  where  I  Ihall  find  at  the  firflr  hand  all  that  good 
that  is  ftrained  and  runs  through  the  creatures  at  a 
diftance ;  where  I  may  and  fhall,  if  I  be  not  defe£Hve 
to  myfelf,  moft  certainly  have  whatfoever  the  creature 
can  aflFord,  or  what  (hall  abundantly  fupply  that  defeft 
to  my  greater  advantage  and  contentment !  Is  ,my 
eftate  fmall,  and  fcarce  holding  proportion  to  my 
neceffities  ?  The  all-fufEcient  God  is  near  unto  me, 
and  he  can  protrafl:  my  cruife  of  oil  to  my  fupport: 
but  if  he  do  not,  yet  if  he  be  pleafed  to  be  my  ex- 
ceeding great  reward  ^,  the  portion  of  my  inheritance 
and  my  cup  ^,  I  can  cheerfully  and  comfortably  con- 
clude with  the  fame  Prophet,  ^  my  lines  are  fallen  in 

*  pleafant  places,  and  I  have  a  goodly  heritage  :*  and 
with   the  Prophet,     'Though  the  fig-tree  Ihall  not 

*  bloffom,  neither  fliall  there  be  fruit  in  the  vine,  the 

*  labour  of  the  olive  fhall  fail,  and  the  field  fliall  yield 

*  no  meat,  &c,  yet  I  will. rejoice  in  the  Lord,   I  will 

*  joy  in  the  God  of  my  falvation^.'  I  can  bear  all 
iny  wants  with  cheerfulnefs  and  contentednefs  of 
heart,  becaufe  the  all-fufficient  God  is  prefent  with 
me,  in  whom  I  find  more  abundance  of  better  com- 

^Cen.  xv^  U       *  Psalm  xvL  d.         ^ilabakuk.  iii.  17>  18. 
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!brt  than  I  can  find  in  all  the  creatures  of  die  world  ; 
>ne  that  is  not  only  effentially  prefent  with  me,  but  is 
^leafed  to  evidence  his  prefence  unto  me :  I  have  a  plen* 
ifiil  inheritance,  and  have  not  far  to  it :  Is  my  reputatioa 
ind  name  wrongfully  blafted  and  withered  ?  yet  the 
Breat  and  Glorious  God  is  prefent ;  and  if  I  can  lay 
Dpen  my  confcience  before  himjandclear  myfelf  to  him, 
uid  can  appeal  to  him  who  is  prefent  with  my  heart: 
and  all  my  aftions,  and  can  receive  an  approbatioa 
from  him,  I  value  not  the  efteems  of  men.  He  is  a 
(hield  for  me,^my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  my  head'^  ; 
and  if  I  am  precious  in  his  fight,  I  am  honourable 
enough^,  he  can  clear  up  my  reputation  as  the  nooa 
day,  and  will  do  it  if  he  fee  it  fit  for  my  good,  and 
his  own  glory :  but  if  he  doth  not,  his  will  be  done, 
I  am  contented,  and  value  not  all  the  fcorns  and  re- 
jM"oaches,  all  the  contumelies  and  difgraces,  all  the 
calumnies  and  flanders  laid  upon  me  by  men,  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  content  and  fatisfaftion  by  the  prefence 
of  the  God  that  fees,  and  knows,  and  juftifies  me.  Is 
the  world  ftormy,  full  of  wars,  and  rapine,  and  inju- 
ries, exceeding  the  reprefSon  of  civil  juftice?  The 
prefence  of  God  is  a  ftrength  to  my  foul  againfl:  all 
this,  and  a  greater  fecurity  than  the  munitions  of 
rocks,  and  the  ftrength  of  armies:  he  is  a  Ihield^,  a 
refuge*,  a  rock,  a  fortrefs  and  deliverer  5,  a  defence^*, 
our  ftrength 7,  a  hiding  place  to  preferve  ftom  trouble®, 
a  prefent  help  in  time  of  trouble  9,  a  fhelter  in  times  of 
danger  1^,  a  refuge  from  the  ftorm,  a  fliadow  firom  the 
heat,  when  the  blaft  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  ftorm 
againft  a  walU^,  the  Lord  of  hofts  is  with  us,  the  God  of 
Jacob  is  our  refuge  ^2,  under  the  fhadow  of  his  wings  is 
our  truft  and  fafety  i^,  a  hiding  place  firom  the  councils 
and  contrivances  ^^^  and  fi-om  the  injuries  and  violence 

*  Psalm  iii.  S.  •  Isaiah  xliii.  4.    ^  Gen.  xv.  1.    *  Psalm  ix.  f>. 

*  t  Sam.  xxii.  2.         ^  Psalm  xciv.  22.  '  Psalm  xxxvii.  SO- 

*  Psalm  xxxii.  7-  ^  Psalm  xlvi.  1.  ^^  Psalm  Ixi.  8. 
"  Isaiah  xxv.  4  "  Psalm  xlvi.  7.  "  Psalm  xxxvi.  7*  Psaiin  Ivii.  1. 
"  Psalm  Ixiv.  2.  * ' 
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of  men  ^ ;  if  he  pleafe  he  can  fecure  my  eftate  snd 
my  body  from  violence ;  but  if  he  do  not,  I  am  fore 
that  my  treafure  and  my  life  iball  be  fecured ;  for  my 
life  is  hid  with  God  ux  Chrift :  I  know  he  hath  wifdoni 
enough,  and  power  enough,  and  mercy  enough  to  pre^ 
ferve  me ;  and  he  hath  no  need  to  be  acquainted  with 
my  danger,  for  he  is  with  me ;  neither  have  my 
d^fxres  any  long  or  uncertain  journey  to  him,   for  he 
is  with  my  thoughts,  and  knows  them  before  they  are 
formed  ;  *  Before  they  can  call,  I  will  anfwer  * :'  and 
as  long  as  I  know  that  the  wife  God  is  fo  near  me, 
I  am  fure  of  deliverance,  if  it  be  convenient ;  and  if 
it  be  not,  why  fliould  I  be  troubled  if  I  mifcarry  ? 
And  as  thus  my  heart,  fenfible  of  the  prefence  of  God, 
can  entertain  the  dangers  that  feem   to  come  from 
the  hands  of  others ;  lo  it  will  bear  up  the  heart  in 
all  other  fad  occurrences  of  this  life.     Is  my   mind 
iull  of  perplexities  and  difficulties  how  or  what  to  re- 
folve?  the  God  of  wifdom  is  within  my  call,  and 
within  my  view,  and  I  can  beg  his  counfei,  and  F 
mm  fure  to  have  it,  and  his  is  the  beft  counfeL     Are 
my  lofTes  great,  and  of  thofe  things  wherein  I  took 
moft  delight?  Yet  they  cannot  countervail  the  en» 
joyment  of  the  prefence  of  the  All-fufficient  God.     b 
my  body  full  of  tortures  or  difeafes,  and  death  looks 
in  upon  me  between  the  curtains,  and  my  foul  fitting 
upon  my  lips,  and  like  the  light  of  a  dying  candle, 
taking  her  flight  from  my  body  ?  yet  the  prefence  of 
the  AU-fufficient*  God  is  able  to  make  this  valley  of 
the  ihadow  of  death  lightfome,  and  thofe  pains  eafy, 
and  bear  up  my  foul  againft  the  horror  and  amaze* 
ment  of  death  :  for  he  ftands  by  me  with  ftrength  to  ^ 
iupport  me,  with  viftory  and  immortality  to  receive 
that  foul  (the  only  feat  where  my  fear  can  dwell)  into 
a  more  near  and  immediate  fenfe  of  his  prefence,  than 
in  my  body  it  could  feel :  only  remember,  that  though 
th^  prefence  of  his  effence  cannot  be  excluded  from 
luiy  place  or  perfon  ^,  yet  there  are  occafions  that  may 

'  Jer»  xxxvi.  ^       *  Isaiab  Ixv.  24.       '  Jer.,  xxiii.  34. 
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-feparate  from  the  fenfe  of  his  prefence,  or  make  his  pre* 
iisfice  terrible  unto  thee.  ^  Yom*  iniquities  have  feparated 

*  between  you  and  your  God,  and  your  fins  have  hid  his 

*  face  from  you,  that  he  will  not  hear  K*  And  if  fuch 
an  imhappy  time  befall  thee,  that  he  hide  from  thy . 
foul  his  comfortable  prefence,  let  it  be  thy  care  to 
tetum  unto  him,  by  humbling  of  thy  heart  fmcerely 
before  him  for  thy  relapfe.  He  never  departs  from 
any  till  man  firft  depart  from  him ;  and  he  never 
hides  himfelf  long  from  any  that  in  fmcecity  return 
unto  him.  The  very  moving  of  thy  heart  to  feek 
him  is  the  work  of  his  power  and  mercy  upon  thee, 
and  is  an  undeniable  evidence  that  he  hath  not  utterly 
foriaken  thee :  unlets  he  firft  did  feek  and  find  thee, 
and  touch  that  heart  of  thine  with  his  own  finger,  thy 
heart  would  rather  die  in  her  fm  than  return  unto 
God ;  and  therefore  be  fure  thy  returning  to  him 
fliali  not  be  without  a  finding  of  him :  cmly  make  this 
.ufe  of  thy  experience  of  fuch  a  cafe  :  blefs  the  mercy 
of  God,  that  hath  not  rejeded  thee,  though  thou  hall: 
ibrfaken  him :  blefs  the  meditation  of  thy  Redeemer^ 
that  when  thou  little  thinkeft  of  it,  intercedes  for  thy 
pardon^  and  fends  out  his  Spirit  to  reduce  his  way- 
ward, finful,  wandering  creature :  bleis  the  bounty 
and  patience  of  God,  that  is  fo  ready  to  accept  i^ain 
intx>  £ivour  his  relapled  but  humbled  creature ;  and 

*  Xttnember  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter  to  de- 
part from  him:  fall  upon  thy  knees  with  tears  of 
fiwrow  for  thy  ingradtude,  and  tears  of  joy  for  thy 
.  ve-«ntertainment  into  the  prefence  of  him  that  yet  is 

pkafed  to  own  thee  as  a  father :  take  up  indignation 
againft  thy  fin  that  hath  deprived  thee  of  fo  great  a 
good  as  the  comfortable  prefence  of  God  ;  and  take 
\sp  jealous  thoughts  over  thyfelf  and  all  thy  ways,  zfA 
confider  well  of  all  thy  enterprifes  before  thou  under* 
take  them,  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  them  that 
may  offiend  thy  reconciled  father :  and  becaufe  diy 
judgment  is  weaik^  and  cannot  fb  clearly  difcera  thy 
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way,  and  thy  ftrength  is  weak  in  oppoiing  of  temptah 
tion,  fufped:  thy  own  judgment  and  ftrength,  and  beg 
his  wifdom  to  teach  thee,  and  his  ftrength  to  affift  the^ 
and  lean  not  to  thy  own  underftanding. 

Again :  The  confideration  of  the  prefence  of  God 
is  of  lingular  ufe  in  all  thy  duties  of  piety  and  charity : 
in  the  doing  of  them  it  vvill  cleanfe.  thy  heart  from 
hypocrify,  becaufe  thou  art  before  the  God  that 
fearcheth  the  heart,  and  accordingly  accepteth  of  the 
a£tion.  It  will  keep  thee  from  unfeemlinefs  and 
want  of  reverence,  becaufe  the  Lord  of  Heaveiv  and 
£arth  is  prefent  and  an  eye-witnefs  to  all  the  deport- 
ment of  the  body  and  foul.  It  will  keep  thee  from 
.  fiuggiflmefs,  formality  and  deadnefs  of  heart,  becaufe 
he  ftands  by  thee  that  fees  not  as  man  fees.  It  will 
keep  thee  from  pride  and  vain  glory :  it  will  make  thy 
heart  fincere,  reverent,  watchful,  eameft  and  hxunble 
in  all  thou  doft,  becaufe  as  he  that  flands  by  thee  re- 
quires all  this  in  all  thy  duties,  fo  thefe  affedions  or 
habits  of  the  foul  become  the  creature  that  knows  he 
.  is  in  the  prefence  of  the  glorious  and  infinite  God,  that 
fearcheth  the  hearts,  and  fees  the  a£tions»  .  And  as 
in  thy  duties  it  will  fit  thee  for  them,  fo  after  thy  duties 
it  will  comfort  thee  in  them.  Hath  thy  heart  been 
truly  humbled  in  his  prefence  for  any  fm,  for  which 
thou  haft  begged  pardon,  and  mingled  the  blood  and 
interceffion  of  thy  Saviour  with  thy  prayers  ?  Haft 
thou  been  upon  thy  knees  before  him  for  any  thing 
neceflary  for  thy  foul,  body,  or  relations  ?  Haft  thou 
endeavoured,  by  a  ferious  meditation,  to  confider  of 
Divine  Truths  ?  Haft  thou  examined  the  ftate  of  thy 
foul  and  of  tliy  life,  and  upon  there  view  thereof  taken 
up  refolutions  of  amendment  of  what  is  amifs,  and 
perfevenng  and  increafmg  in  what  is  agreeable  to  his 
will  ?  Haft  thou  fought  out  to  relieve  thofe  that  are  in 
want,  to  recompenfe  thofe  that  thou  haft  injured,  to 
advance  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Haft  thou  been 
doing  any  thing  that  is  the  duty  of  thy  general  calling 
as  thou  art  a  Chriftianj  or  that  particular  callmg  or 

employment 
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employment  into  which  God's  providence  hath  caft 
thee  ?  And  can  thy  heart  bear  thee  witnefs,  that  in  all 
this  thou  haft  endeavoured  with  all  fincerity,  as  in  the 
prefence  of  God,  to  walk  and  aft  in  obedience  to  him, 
«nd  with  a  clear  and  upright  heart  and  confcience  ? 
Be  fure  thy  heart  cannot  more  clearly  evidence  itfelf 
to  thyfelf  than  it  doth  to  God  ;  and  God  was  all  this 
while  prefent  with  thee,  beholding  of  thee;  there 
is  not  one  grain  of  the  lincerity  and  integrity  of  any 
of  thefe  thy  adions,  not  one  tear,  not  one  thought 
of  thy  heart  loft,  but  moft  exaftly  obferved  and  weigh- 
ed by  him  that  weighcth  the  Spirits,  and  they  fliall  not 
return  unto  thee  empty.     *  Thy  prayers  and  thy  alms 

*  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God  '.* 

S.  The  truth  and  wtchnngeablenefs  of  God.  He  is  un- 
changeable in  his  nature.     ^  They  fhall  be  changed, 

*  but  thou  art  the  fame  2/     '  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change 

*  not,  therefore  ye  fons  of  Jacob  are  not  confumed  ^.* 

*  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variablenefs 

*  nor  fhadow  of  turning  4/  And  from  this  immuta- 
bility of  his  effences  flows  the  truth  of  his  Word  in 
his  Covenant,  in  his  Promifes,  in  his  Threatnings,  in 
his  Works.     '  The  works  of  his  hands  are  verity  and 

*  judgment,  and  all  his  Commandments  are  fure.  ^' 
And  the  very  variety  of  his  difpenfations  of  mercy 
and  juftice  to  the  children  of  men,  arifeth  from  the 
very  unchangeable  nature  of  God,  even  from  the  very 
firft  creation  until  now.     *  If  thou  doft  well,  fhalt  thou 

*  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doft  not  well,  fin  lieth 

*  at  the  door  ^ ; '  which  is  the  very  lame  rule  whereby 
God  juftifies  the  equality  of  his  ways ;  *  Is  not  my  way 

*  equal  ?  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  When  a  righte- 

*  Otis  man  tumeth  away  from  his  righteoufnefs,  and 

*  committeth    iniquity,   and   dieth  in  them,  for  his 

*  iniquity  that  he  hath  done  he  fhall  die.      Again, 

*  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  av^y  from  his  wick- 
ednefs,'  &c.  *  he  fliall  fave  his  foul  alive  7  j'  which  is 

'  Acta  X.  4.  ■  Psal.  cii.  27.  *  Mai.  iii.  6.  *  James  i.  1 7. 

*  Psal.  cxi.  7.        •  Gen.  iv.  7.  '  Ezek.  xviii.  25,  2(3,  <n. 
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but  the  fame  under  the  Gofpel.     *  Who  will  render 

*  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  i**  Though 
the  great  God  be  abfolute  Lord  of  his  creatures  to 
do  with  them  what  he  pleafeth,  yet  the  various  condir 
tions  of  his  creatures  in  the  courfe  of  judgments  and 
mercies,  are  not  from  any  change  in  God,  but  in  us : 
it  is  the  fame  holinefs  and  purity  of  God  that  is  uni- 
form and  conftant  to  itfelf,  that  works  thefe  different 
effects  upon  t^ie  creature ;  as  the  fame  uniform  heat  of 
the  fun  works  feeming  contrary  effiefts,  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  the  fubjeft ;  fo  that  his  ways  are  ftill 
equal,  (Iraight  and  righteous.  And  this  confiderationy 
as  it  may  ftrengthen  our  hearts  in  the  promifes  of  God^ 
fo  it  will  make  the  hiftories  of  the  Book  of  God  of  lingu- 
lar ufe  to  us  upon  all  occafions,  when  we  (hall  fay  with 
David,  *  I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand, 

*  of  the  Moft  High :  I  will  remember  the  works  of  the 
'  Lord :  1  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old  ^  ;*  and 
together  with  it  confider  that  the  fame  Lord  that  did 
thus  or  thus  in  former  times,  is  the  fame  God 
yefterday,  to  day,  and  for  ever.  And  by  this  conii* 
deration  every  Hiftory  in  the  Book  oiF  God  is  as  a 
meafure  for  all  the  prefent  or  future  concernments  of 
myfelf  and  others,  and  will  teach  me  how  to  behave 
my  felf  in  the  like  occafions,  and  to  judge  even  of  fu- 
ture events.  In  the  paflages  of  nature  we  fee  a  won- 
derful order  and  conftancy  for  the  moft  part ;  for  all 
things  conform  themfelves  to  thofe  rules  which  God 
hath  put  into  them ;  and  that  is  the  beft  and  higheft, 
refolution  we  can  give  for  them ;  for  when  we  come 
to  make  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  particular 
caufes  of  thofe  things,  there  is  not  the  eafieft  part  of 
his  work,  and  that  which  long  and  conftant  continu-. 
ance  hath  made  obvious  to  all  men,  but  the  wifeft  of 
men,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  are  puzzled 
and  confounded  in  ;  becaufe  the  God  of  Nature  hath, 
not  revealed  it  to  men.  '  His  way  is  in  the  fea,  and. 
^  his  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  his  footfteps  are  riot 

'  Rom.  il.  6.         *  Psal,  Ixxvii.  iO. 
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known  ^'  There  we  fee  a  certainty,  but  we  cannot  find 
the  immediate  inftriiment  or  caufe  of  it :  but  in  the  paf- 
iages  of  mankind  we  are  not  to  feek  for  any  certainty 
at  all,  or  the  caufes  of  that  uncertainty,  which  made  the 
wife  man  conclude  that  God  had  fet  the  one  again  H: 
the  other,  that  men  fhould  find  nothing  after  him  *, 
which  is  moft  certainly  true  as  to  a  bare  natural  or  ra- 
tional obfervation :  yet  even  thefe  works  of  God  are 
fought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleafure  in  them  5, 
and  though  his  judgments  are  a  great  deep  4,  un- 
fearchable  and  pad  finding  out  ^,  till  he  is  pleafed  to 
difcover  them ;  yet  he  is  fiill  unchangeable,  and  the 
fame  yefterday,  and  to  day,  and  for  ever.     So  much 
even  of  thofe  fecret  ways  towards  men,  as  is  expedient 
for  our  knowledge  and  ufe,  he  hath  difcovered  in  his 
Book  to  thofe  that  will  diligently  obf.^rve  it :  Thus, 
*  The  fecret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  liim  ^.* 
The  moft  of  the  varieties  that  happen  to  the  children 
of  men  do  arife  from  the  immutability  of  God   in  his 
purity  and  in  his  juftice.     If  a  ftraight  line  be  drawTi 
parallel  to  another,  though  they  be  infinitely  extended, 
they  will  keep  the  fame  diftance  one  from  another  ; 
but  if  the  line  be  crooked,  it  will  be  in  fome  places 
nearer,  fome  places  farther  oflF,  and  it  may  be  will  crofs 
the  ftraight  line.     God  hath  given  to  man  a  liberty 
of  his  will,  and  fo  long  as  his  will,  and  the  aftions  of 
his  will,  ran  parallel  in  a  ftraight  line  to  the  will  of  God, 
there  was  ftill  a  communication  of  good  from  God  to 
his  creature :  but  when  man  chofe  crooked  ways,  he  is 
drawn  thereby  fometimes  away  from  God,  and  fo  is 
removed  from  his  bleflirtgs  and  cotamunion;  fome- 
times it  croifeth  and  thwarts  him,  and  then  it  meets 
with  his  wrath  and  vengeance.     And  this  muft  needs 
be  fo,  unlefs  we  Ihould,  with  the  prefumptuous  fool 
in  the  I%dmift  7,  think  that  God  is  fuch  a  one  as  our- 
felves,  and  his  will  as  crooked  as  ours.     If  a  bare  rea- 
ibnable  man  had  looked  upon  the  ftate  of  the  Jews 

*  Psal.  Ixxvii.  J9.    •  Eccles.  vii.  14.     '  Psal.  c?ri.  2.    ♦  Ptal.  xxxvi.  6- 
f  Rom.  2ci.  33,        •  Psal.  XXV.  14.       '  Pwl.  1.  «4. 
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from  the  time  of  their  going  out  of  Egypt  until  their 
final  captivity,  he  would  eafily  fee  as  much  variety 
as  in  any  flate  of  men,  and  perhaps  fee  as  little  caufe 
for  it :  but  yet  that  very  changeablenefs  of  their  con- 
dition  doth  moft  admirably  fet  forth  the  immutslbility 
of  God,  and  inftrufl  us  how  to  judge  of  things  and 
men.  They  were  a  people  in  covenant  with  him,  and 
he  was  pleafed  to  enter  into  covenant  with  them ;  and 
fo  long  as  they  kept  to  their  undertaking,  not  one  tittle 
of  all  his  proniife  failed  them.  But  when  they  once 
forfook  him  he  warns,  and  if  they  repent  not  he  for- 
fakes  them ;  if  they  walk  contrary  to  him,  he  walks 
contrary  to  them ;  and  if  after  all  this  they  return 
and  repent,  he  returns  to  them.  See  Pfal.  cvi.  cvii,  the 
abbreviation  of  their  viciflitudes.  And  when  at  laft 
they  were  wholly  corrupted,  then  the  wrath  of  God 
arofe,  and  there  was  no  remedy.  All  thefe  vaieties 
juftify  the  equality  and  cvennefs  of  the  ways  of  God : 
and  manifeft  the  crookcdnefe  and  inequality  of  the 
ways  of  men. 

And  is  God  the  feme  now  that  he  was  then  ?  hi$ 
ways  then  are  the  fame  now  that  they  were  then.  Art 
thou  one  that  haft  entered  into  covenant  with  God  ? 
beware  thou  keep  to  it,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God ;  if  not,  be  lure  thou  flialt  meet  with  the  like 
meafure  as  his  people  of  old  did,  his  jiiftice  is  the  fame 
ftill,  he  will  fcourge  thee  with  the  rod  of  men,  though 
if  thou  haft  a  heart  to  return,  he  will  not  utterly  take 
his  Joving  kindnefs  from  thee.  And  haft  thou  met 
with  the  fruit  of  this  fin  in  a  temporal  punifliment  ? 
.confider  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter  to  depart  from 
the  Living  God.  What  madeft  thou  wander  from 
thy  ftrength  and  thy  fafety  as  well  as  thy  covenant 
and  thy  duty  ?  What  couldft  thou  expert  to  find  w^hen 
thou  ftruggleft  from  him,  but  that  fome  evil  fhould 
overtake  thee  ?  Get  home  again  as  faft  as  thou  canft ; 
.and  as  thou  haft  found  that  he  is  the  fame  God  of 
juHice  that  ever  he  was ;  fo  thou  ftialt  find  that  he  is 
the  iame  God  of  Mercy  and  fendcmefs,  upon  return- 
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ing)  that  ever  he  was.  *  And  he  remembered  for  them 

*  his  covenant,  and  repented  according  to  the  multi- 

*  tude  of  his  mercies  ^' 

It  is  true,  the  fame  thing  may  befall  feveral  men, 
or  one  man  at  feveral  times,  and  yet  they  may  be  of 
different  natures ;  one  may  be  a  chaftifement,  another 
may  be  a  trial,  and  another  may  be  a  favour :  it  is  ac- 
cording as  the  thing  fent  hath  its  commifSon  ircnii 
him  that  fends  it.  If  it  be  a  chaftifement,  it  is  not 
without  a  fting.  If  it  be  a  trial,  it  is  not  without  an 
ifliie.  If  it  be  a  favour,  it  is  not  without  a  great  mea-» 
fare  of  comforts  mingled  with  it. 

1 .  A  chaftifement  for  a  fin  paft  carries  with  it  the 
poifon  and  malignity  of  the  fin  which  caufes  it ;  as 
the  fruit  carries  the  nature  of  that  feed  from  whence 
it  grows.  '  Thy  way  and  thy  doings  have  procured 
^  thefe  things  unto  thee  :   this  is  thy  wickednefs  be- 

*  caufe  it  is  bitter  «.'  '  The  affUaion  tafted  of  the  fin  ^\ 

*  Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me  4/  <  There 

*  is  no  reft  in  my  bones  becaufe  of  my  fin  5.'  And 
this,  like  the  trumpet  in  the  mount,  waxeth  louder 
and  louder,  and  prayers  for  deliverance  prove  |ruitlels, 
though  they  come  from  a  Jojhua  ^,  till  the  accurfed 
thing  be  fought  out ;  for  till  then  the  meffage  that  the 
afflidion  brings  is  not  received,  and  it  will  not  give 
over  vexing  the  man  till  it  hath  done  his  errand.  When 
a  man  begins  to  examine  hi$  ways,  and  finds  out  the 
loot  of  his  trouble,  and  humbles  himfelf  before  God 
for  his  fin,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  expe£t  a  de- 
liverance. When  David  7  had  run  over  the  catalogue 
of  his  fufferings,  his  prayer  for  deliverance  was  never 
feafonable  s,  till  he  had  undertaken  confcffion  and  re- 
pentance of  his  fin  9.  If  upon  the  gentle  admonitions 
of  the  Almighty  in  the  confcienqe,  a  man  liftens  not, 

'  Psal.  cvi.  45.  ^  Jer.  xxi.  14,        ^  Jer.  iv.  18.       *  Psal.  xl.  12^ 

*  Pgal.  xxxviii.  3.        ^  Josh.  vii.  10.      ^  Psal.  xxxviii. 
%  f  f^I,  xxxviii^  22,    x^  l^sal.  xxxviii.  18, 
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he  hath  a  meflfenger  fent  to  him  that  will  be  heard* 
'  Then  he  openeth  the  ear  of  man  ^ ;'  and  it  may  be 
by  a  difeafe  in  his  body,  or  fome  Ather  affli£)ion,  and 
he  (lands  by  to  fee  how  this  meflage  is  entertained. 

*  And  if  any  fay,  I  have  finned  and  perverted  what 

*  was  right,  and  it  profited  me  not,  then  he  will  deU- 

*  ver  his  foul  2,*  &c.  A  chaftifement  for  a  fin  hath 
at  the  fame  time  an  a£l  of  juiHce,  as  it  looks  back- 
ward to  the  fin,  and  an  a£t  of  mercy,  as  it  looks  for- 
ward to  an  amendment :  and  the  latter  is  the  principal 
end  of  God  in  it ;  and  therefore  with  the  repentance 

either  the  chaftifement  is if  immanent  s,  or  if 

tranfient  and  paft,  is  fweetened  with  a  fenfe  of  God's 
reconciliation. 

2.  If  it  be  a  trial,  that  carries  with  it  his  meflage ;. 
for  if  upon  an  impartial  inquiry,  a  man  cannot  find  any 
eminent  fin  unrepented  of,  yet  it  pleafeth  God  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  him ;  yet  it  brings  thefe  leflons* 
with  it :  1.  To  acknowledge  the  juflice  of  God  for  all 
this.  It  is  fomewhat  ftrange  that  Job  could  fo  much 
juftify  himfelf  againft  his  fufferings,  and  yet  was  made 
to  poffefs  the  fins  of  his  youth.  Thofe  little  fins, 
which  were  paffed  twenty  or  thirty  years  fince^  and 
had  all  the  extenuations  of  the  infirmity  of  nature,  have 
malignity  enough  in  them  to  deferve  thofe  fufferings 
that  thou  now  art  under ;  and  it  was  the  patience 
6{  God  towards  thee  that  they  were  thus  long  before 
they  bore  their  fruit,  when  thou  art  in  a  better  con* 
didon  to  make  ufe  of  the  punifhment,  than  thou  wert 
Ihortly  after  their  commiiSon:  and  it  may  be  thy 
repentance,  even  for  thofe  long  paft  tranigreffionSy 
was  not  particular  or  deep  enough,  and  it  is  no  lois 
of  time  or  labour  to  thee  to  mourn  again  over  thy  ftalc 
tranfgreflions :  but  howfoever  let  it  be  thy  care  to 
fearch  thyfelf,  it  will  make  thee  better  acquainted  with 
thyfelf.  If  thou  find  a  fin  not  deeply  enough  farrowed 
for,  thy  affliction  hath  deferved  well  at  thy  hands.; 
and  if  thou  find  it  not,  yet  thy  affliction  is  well  recom- 

'  Job  xx%iil  iQ*         Job  ^xvii.  8.        *  permanent. 
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pen&d,  by  giving  thee  an  opportunity  to  difcover  that 
to  thyfelf,  which  contents  thy  confcience  more  valua- 
bly than  thy  affli£Hon  hath  done  thee  prejudice.  2.  To 
acknowledge  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  and  to  fubmit 
to  his  will  with  an  obedient  patience :  *  It  is  the  Lord, 

*  let  him  do  what  feemeth  him  good '.'    *  I  war.  dumb 

*  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  becaufe  thou  didftit^/ 

*  Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  hand  of  the  potter,  fo 

*  are  ye  in  my  hands  3/  Though  thou  canft  not  fee  a 
caufe  for  thy  afflidtions  that  might  fignally  deferve  it, 
nor  cjmft  fee  an  end  it ;  yet  thou  canft  not  Choofe  but 
find  a  ufe  of  it  to  teach  thee  with  wifdom  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  with  patience  tp  fubmit  unto  the  moft 
juftly  unlimited  power  and  authority  of  the  Almighty 
God  over  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  to  put  thy 
mouth  in  the  duft,  and  to  wait  for  him  and  upon  him^-, 
till  he  give  an  expefted  end  ^.  3.  To  depend  and  reft 
upon  his  mercy  and  goodnefs  for  deliverance  from,  or 
ftrength  and  comfort  in  thy  affliftion.  As  the  crea- 
ture is  effentially  dependent  upon  God,  fo  it  is  its 
duty  and  perfeSion;  and  he  ufeth  the  abfence  of 
external  confidences  and  comforts,  upon  which  we 
^re  moft  apt  to  reft,  to  call  man  to  his  duty,  to  fix 
his  heart  upon  him  ^.  External  confidences  many  times 
rob  God  of  that  Love  and  that  dependence  we  owe 
to  him,  and  if  the  lofs  or  want  of  them  fend  thy  love 
and  confidence  to  him,  to  whom  it  belongs,  thou  art 
no  lofer  by  thy  lofs,  4.  To  walk  more  ftriftly  and 
vigilantly  with  God.  Though  thou  canft  not  upon 
thy  examination  find  a  caufe  of  thy  crofs,  that  may 
eminently  difcover  itfelf  in  it,  yet  thou  canft  not  chufe 
but  know  thou  art  far  (hoit  of  that  duty  and  degree  of 
perfeftion  in  thy  heart  and  life,  which  by  that  afliftance 
of  his  grace  that  thou  haft,  thou  mayell  arrive  unto  : 
thy  affliftion,  though  it  put  thee  not  in  mind  of  any 
notable  fin,  which  ftiould  humble  thee,  it  may  very 
well  put  thee  in  mind  of  thy  neglefts  and  want  of  in- 

■  Sam.  iii.  18.  *  P^alm  xxx.ix.  9.  '  Jer.  xviii,  6. 

^  James  iju  ^  Jer.  xxix.  1 U  *  Tsalmcxii.  7. 
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tention  in  thy  duty.  5.  Though  thy  difeafe  neec^ 
not  this  phyfic  to  cure  thee,  yet  thy  corruption  n^edsn 
it  to  prevent  thee :  thou  haft  within  thee  a  fountain  of 
corruptions,  that,  were  they  not  reftrained  or  allayed, 
would  upon  a  fmall  opportunity  turn  to  a  defperate 
difeafe  in  thy  foul ;  and  thofe  corruptions  of  thine  live 
and  feed  upon  external  fuperfluities  and  fupplies ;  and 
the  wife  God  forefees  it  may  be,  that  in  a  month  or 
two,  or  more  or  lefs,  thy  full  enjoyments  would  ripen 
this  or  that  corruption  into  a  diftemper,  that  might  be 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to  thy  foul ;  and  he  fends  thisi 
mcffenger  to  abate,  or  allay,  or  divert,  or  crofs,  or 
weaken  this  corruption,  to  put  in  a  little  wormwood 
into  thy  fwcet  cup,  that  thou  may  eft  take  it  with  more 
moderation,  and  not  fo  greedily ;  to  throw  fome  dirt 
upon  ihy  felf- opinion  or  growing  pride,  that  may  fpoil 
the  growth  of  it  ;  to  give  a  check  to  thy  defires  of  ex- 
ternal wealth  or  greatnefs,  which  without  it  would  iQ 
a  little  time  fwell  into  a  ftark  ambition  or  covetouf- 
nefs.     The  Evangelift  tells  us,    that  *  All  that  is  iu 

*  the  world  is  the  luft  of  the  flefh,  the  luft  of  the  eyes, 

*  and  the  pride  of  life :'  that  is,  thofe  lufts  that  are  in 
us  faften  upon  their  fuitable  objefts  in  the  world,  andt 
upon  them  they  live  and  grow  ftrong,  and  are  thereby 
the  better  enabled  to  fight  againft  our  fouls  ;  and  Go4 
Ihews  as  much  mercy  when  he  takes  away  their  food, 
and  'laryesthem  by  an  afBi(^ion,  as  when  he  pardons 
them :  therefore  learn  by  thy  affliction  the  mind  of 
God  in  this  alfo  ;  and  blefs  him  as  well  for  an  affliction 
that  prevents  thee  from  fin,  as  for  one  that  leads  thee 
to  repentance.  6.  It  may  be  God  hath  fome  extra? 
ordinai7  work  to  do  for  thee  or  by  thee,  prepares  thee 
by  thofe  afflictions  with  humility,  that  thou  maveft  b^ 
a  fit  inftrument  for  his  glory,  or  a  fit  veffel  for  his 
bounty :  a  fudden  accefs  of  greatnefs,  or  wealth,  or 
power,  or  eminence  is  apt  to  make  thy  nature  fwell  an4 
look  big  and  deny  God  i,  therefore  he  prepares  thee 
with  the  fenfe  of  his  hand  to  ftiew  how  he  can,  whei\ 

*  PiOV.  XXX.  0. 
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he'pleafeth^handle  thee  with  the  experience  of  the  bene- 
fit of  dependancc  upon  him,  with  a  condition  that  may 
teach  thee  to  walk  humbly  with  him :  otherwife  thou 
wilt  not  be  able  to  bear  and  to  manage  that  condition  he 
intends  to  put  thee  in,  with  moderation,  with  his  fear, 
with  an  eye  unto  him  and  to  his  glory.  Thus  he 
prepared  David  for  the  Crown,  Job  for  Wealth,  tlie 
People  of  Israel  for  Canaan^  that  they  might  receive 
and  ufe  it  with  thankfulneis,  as  from  his  hand  ;  with 
fobriety  and  faithfulnefs,  as  in  his  prefence.  7.  How- 
foever  it  is  of  moit  certain  and  univerfai  ufe  to  take  oflT 
thy  love  from  this  world ;  to  prefent  it  to  thee  as  it  is  ; 
to  take  thee  off  from  fetting  up  tabernacles  and  thy 
reft  here,  and  to  carry  thy  thoughts  and  thy  defires  to 
thy  home  and  to  thy  country,  and  to  make  the  re^ 
membrance  of  it  frequent  and  fweet,  and  that 
Vpon  which  thou  reckoneft ;  to  make  thy  paffage 
through  death  eafy  and  comfortable,  when  thou  Ihalt 
confider  fuch  thoughts  as  thefc :  *  I  am  in  a  body  full 
of  pains  and  weakneffes  and  difeafes,  fo  that  I  have 
much  ado  to  keep  up  my  cottage  to  be  comfortable 
or  ufefiil  to  me,  but  am  bufied  every  day  to  un- 
derprop it  and  repair  it,  that  it  fall  not ;  and  when 
I  have  done  my  beft,  yet  old  age  will  cpme,  and 
that  will  be  an  irreparable  decay ;  and  my  anxious 
life  will  moft  furely  be  attended  with  a  certain  death  ; 
I  live  in  a  world  full  of  labour  at  the  beft,  to  pro- 
vide neceffaries  for  my  fupport  in  a  world  full  of 
troubles,  dangers,  and  calumnies.  If  my  outward 
contentments  increafe,  yet  my  cares  and  my  fears 
increafe  with  them  :  but  my  condition  is  not  fuch, 
but  with  the  Pfalmift  I  have  caufe  to  fay,  '  All  the 
day  long  have  I  been  plagued  and  chaitcned  every 
morning  ^  :'  and,  like  Noah^s  dove,  I  can  find  here 
no  reft  for  the  Ible  of  my  foot.  My  walk  here  is 
like  a  pilgrimage,  and  my  path  is  not  plain  and  eafy, 
but  narrow,  and  deep,  and  troublefome  ;  on  cither 
hand  of  me  I  pafs  through  the  fcorns  and  injuries 
and  vexation  of  the  men  of  this  world  j  who,  if  I 

.»  Psalm  kxui,  M.  *  want. 
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want, will  not  relieve  me,  and  if  Ihave  any  thing,  they 
are  ready  to  tear  it  from  me  ;  and  my  way,  which  of 
itfelffs  thus  troublefome,  is  Accompanied  with  ftorms, 
and  {tumbling  blocks,  and  fieiy  aflaults  raifed  by 
the  prince  of  this  world  ;  and  ii  I  take  up  a  lodging 
by  the  way,  it  is  neither  a  pleafing  nor  a  fate 
lodging ;  my  dangers  and  difficulties  are  greater  in 
my  inn  than  they  are  in  my  journey.  To  what  pur- 
pofe  go  I  about  to  fet  up  my  reft,  or  to  build  taber- 
nacles here  ?  The  time  I  can  ftay  will  be  but  (hort^ 
and  my  fhort  ftay  in  fuch  a  world  as  this  cannot  be 
pleaiing  nor  conifortable ;  and  this  is  not  h\y  home, 
but  I  fee  it  at  a  diftance,  I  find  it  as  it  were  in  land- 
fcapes  ^,  the  tabernacle  of  God,  where  he  fliall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  mine  eyes,  and  there  fhall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  forrow  nor  crying,  neither  fhaH 
there  be  any  more  pain :  and  then  thefe  my  light  af- 
£li£tions,  which  are  here  but  for  a  moment,  mall  be 
rewarded  with  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  In  the 
confidence  and  ftrength  of  this  expeftation  I  will  hold 
on  my  troublefome  journey  with  cheerfulnefs,  and 
look  upon  this  world  as  the  place  of  my  pilgrimage, 
not  of  my  reft;  and  the  unpleafingnefs  of  my  pilgri- 
mage fhall  heighten,  if  it  be  poffible,  the  expeftation  as 
well  as  the  fruition  of  my  home ;  and  the  more  unwel-. 
*•  come  the  world  is  to  me,  and  I  to  it,  the  more  fhall 
my  heart  undervalue  and  difefteem  it,  and  fend  forth 
my  defires  the  more  eameftly  for  my  joumey*s  end, 
teach  me  to  welcome  death,  and  to  defire  to  be  dit 
folved  and  to  be  with  Chrift,  which  is  beft  of  all/ 
3.  Sometimes  external  troubles  are  in  themfelves 
an  exprefs  token  of  the  love  of  God,  and  they  carry 
with  them  comfort  and  delight ;  namely,  when  it  is 
a  perfecution  for  Righteoufnefs  fake ;  and  in  thole 
both  the  precepts  of  Chrift  and  the  pattern  of  hia 
difciples  command  us  up  to  rejoicing ;  '  Rejoice  and 

*  be  exceeding  glad  V  *  Count  it  all  joy  ^.'  '  Rejoicing 

*  that  they  were  accoimted  worthy  to  fuffer  fhame  for  his 


'  Revel,  xxi. 


•Matt.  V.  10,  11,  12, 


^  James  i.  2. 
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*  name^ !'  *  Who  now  rejoice  in  my  fuSerings  for 


'  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
*of  Chrift  inmyfleftiV 

4.  The  fourth  confideradon  is  of  the  Mercy  of  God: 
and'therein,  1  •  His  patience  and  forbearing  mercy  while 
we  are  in  our  fins?  2.  His  clemency  and  forgiving  mercf 
upon  our  repentance :  S.His  bounty  and  rewarding 
mercy  in  the  whole  courfe  of  oiu-  lives  and  hopes. 

1.  The  Patience^  Long-siiffering^  and  Forbearance 
of  God  from  our  infancy ;  God  leads  us  as  once  he 
did  Ephraim'^^  teaching  us  to  go,  and  taking  us 
by  the  arm,  but  we  know  it  not ;  and  bears  with  the 
frowardnefs,  and  peevifhnefs,  and  ftubbomnefs,  and 
wantonnefs  of  our  youth :  and  when  we  come  to  our 
riper  age,  he  plants  us  with  the  choiceft  vine,  with 
the  inftruflion  of  his  Word  and  Providence ;  and  now 
he  doth,  as  juftly  he  may,  expeft  grapes,  and  we 
bring  forth  no  grapes,  or  wild  ones  *  ;  and  now  how 
juft  were  it  for  him  to  pull  up  the  hedge  of  it,  and 
command  the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it ;  or 
to  lay  upon  it  that  fad  curfe,  '  Never  fruit  grow  on  diee 
*  more  *?  *  But  he  doth  not  thus,  but  expeds  a  fecond, 
and  a  third,  and  a  fourth  year  ^,  and  ufes  all  means  tor 
jnend  this  unfruitful  and  unprofitable  plant ;  ufeth  line 
uponline  and  precept  upon  precept;  and  if  his  Word,nor 
the  fecret  whifpers  of  his  Grace  will  not  do  7,  he  ufedl 
a  fliarper  and  louder  meffenger ;  he  fpeaks  that  he 
may  not  ftrike,  and  if  he  ftrikes,  it  is  unwillingly  ^^ 
and  that  he  may  not  deftroy ;  and  deftroys,  nor  re* 
jefts  not,  till  his  ftrokes  prove  fruitlefs :  '  ^Vhy  (hould 
^  ye  be  ftricken  any  more  9:'  till  there  be  no  remedy  • 
He  endures  with  long-fuffering,  even  the  veflTels  or- 
dained to  wrath  '^ ;  his  fpirit  did  ftrive  with  the  old 
world  ^',  was  grieved  forty  years  with  the  paffages  of 
a  rebellious  people  i'-^,  preffed  with  our  fuis  as  a  cart 

*  Acts  V.  41.  •  Coloss.  i.  24.  '  TI*>8.  xi.  8. 

*  Isa.  V,  2,  4.  *  Matt.  xxi.  IQ.  '  I^ukc  xiii.  ^ 
^  Job  xxxiii.  4.            •  Lam.  iii.  83.            ^  Isa.  i.  l>. 

.^  fiom.  ix,  «5^.  **  Octt.  vi.  S.  ''  Tsal.  scv,  jn. 
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under  fheayes  ^  and  yet  no  final  deftrudHon.  That 
admirable  export ularion  of  God's  merciful  patience^ 

*  How  fhall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?    how   fhall  I 

*  deKver  thee  Ifrael  ?  how  fliall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ? 

*  how  Ihall  I  fet  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  mine  heart  is  turned 

*  within  me,  my   repenting?  are  kindled  together,  I 

*  will  not  execute  the  fiercenefs  of  mine  anger,  I  will 

*  not  return  to  deftroy  Ephraim,  I  am  God  and  not 

*  man  2.'  As  if  he  fhould  have  faid.  It  is  true  thou  art 
Ephraim  and  Israel^  a  People  that  I  have  only  known, 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ^^  a  people  that  I  have 
chofen,  and  thou  art  called  by  my  name ;  but  by  how 
much  the  nearer  thou  art  unto  me,  by  fo  much  the 
greater  is  thy  ingratitude.  That,  which  in  another  people 
would  be  a  fin,  is  in  thee  rebellion  and  apoftacy.  Admah 
and  Zeboim  were  a  people  that  knew  me  not,  that 
never  entered  into  covenant  with  me  ;  they  hid  no 
light  to  guide  them  but  that  of  nature ;  and  when  they 
finned,  my  wrath  broke  out  in  the  moft  eminent 
judgment  that  ever  was  heard  of :  but  thou  haft  been 
a  vine  of  my  own  planting,  and  watering,  and  dreffingj 
and  yet  thy  fruit  hath  been  the  fi'uit  of  Sodom  :  thou 
haft  made  me  to  ferve  with  thy  fins,  and  according  to 
the  number  of  thy  cities  were  thy  Gods,  O  Israel  ••* 

*  Hear,  O  Heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  Earth,  for  thq^ 
^^ord  hath   fpoken  ;    I  have  nourifhed  and  brought 

*  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled  againft  me  ^  ; 
And  '  Ihould  1  not  be  avenged  upon  fuch  a  people  a» 
this  ?  How  can  I  ?  How  can  I  not  make  thee  as  Admah^ 
and  fet  thee  as  Zeboim^.  If  a  man,  as  thou  art,  {hould  but 
once  fliew  but  a  grain  of  that  ingratitude  unto  thee, 
which  thqu  multiplieft  towards  me  days  without  numi 
ber,  thy  revenges  would  be  as  high  as  thy  power,  and 
thou  wouldeft  juftify  thy  fevereft  dealings  with  him  ; 
nay,  if  I  thy  Lord,  that  can  owe  thee  nothing  but  wrath  ^ 
fliould  withdraw  but  any  of  my  own  bleffings  from 
thee,  thou  art  ready  to  throw  off*  all,  and  prelently  to 

*  Amos  ii.  13.  *  Hoi.  xi,  8.  -  Ai;nos  iii.  2. 

*  Isa.  i.  2. 
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Upbraid  me  with  thy  unufefiil  fervices:  VWhatipcofit 
^?have  I.  if  I  be  cleanfed  from  my:  fins  *  ?  And- .  iiowr 
caoltthou  after  all  this  expeftany  thing,  i  from  me, 
but  that  my  wrath  fliould  burn  againll  liiee  like  fire; 
till  thou  wert  confumed,  and  that  Ifhould  ftir  up  alf 
the  fury  of  my  jealoufy  towards  you  ?  O,  but  Ephtaim^ 
I  am  God,  and  not  man,  and  therefore  ye  Sons  of 
Jacob  are  not  confumed :  ray  mercy  and  my  patience 
are  not  the  narrow  qualities  or  habits  of  a  mortal  man, 
but  the  infinite  attributes  of  an  infinite  God.  Though 
I  can  fee  nothing  in  thee,  but  what  deferves  my  wrath, 
I  can  find  thac  in  myfelf,  that  fend  sout  my  compaffion, 
a  heart  turned  by  returning  upon  my  own  mercy, 
and  repentings  kindled  upon  the  confiderations  of  my 
own  covenant  with  thy  fathers,  kindled:  by  a  facri- 
fice  that  thou  little  thinkeft  of,  even  the  facrifice  of 
my  own  Son :  I  will  not  therefore  execute  the  fierce- 
nefs  of  my  anger.  Although  it  be  thy  duty  to  repent, 
finner,  yet  I  will  repent  of  my  wrath  even  before  thou 
repent  of  thy  fin :  it  may  be  my  long-fufFering  will,  as 
it  fhould  do,  lead  thee  to  repentance  ^ :  But  if  after  all 
this  thou  defpifeft  the  riches  of  my  goodnefs  and  for- 
bearance and  long-fuflFering,  know  that  thou  treafureft 
up  unto  thyfelf  wrath  againft  the  day  of  wrath ;  and 
thkt  day  will  furely  find  thee  \  and  then  thou  wilt  find 
that  every  day's  forbearance  and  patience,  that  thou 
haft  had  and  abufed,  hath  ripened  and  improved 
thy  guilt ;  and  made  thy  fin  out  of  meafure  finful, 
and  will  add  weight  and  fire  to  my  wrath,  which 
like  a  talent  of  lead,  fhall  everlaftingly  lye  upon  that 
treafure  of  thy  fin  and  guilt. 

2.  His  pardoning  Mercy.  Thofe  tender  and  pathe- 
lical  expreffions  of  God's  mercy,  in  pardoning  fin  upon 
repentance  and  turning  to  him,  carry  more  weight 
than  it  is  poflible  for  our  fpirits  to  arife  unto.  *  Come 

*  now,  and  let  us  reafon  together :  though  your  fins 

*  were   as  fcarlet,    they  (hall  be  as  white  as  fnow ; 

*  though  they  be  red  as  crimfon,  they  Ihall  be  like 

•I-.  *  Job  XXXV.  5.  *  Rom.  ii.  4. 

*  wool.* 
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A  DISCOURSE  OF  RELIGION. 


PART  I. 
TFIE  ENDS  AND  USES  OF  IT, 

AND 

THE  ERRORS  OF  MEN  TOUCHING  IT. 


X^RUE  religion  is  the  greateft  improvement,  advan- 
tage, and  privilege  of  Human  Nature ;  and  that  which 
gives  it  the  nobleft  and  higheft  pre-eminence  above 
other  vifible  creatures. 

We  may  obfcrve  in  many  brute  beafts  and  birds, 
admirable  inftinfts,  dexterities,  and  fagacities ;  and  in 
fome  of  them  fome  dark  refemblances  of  reafon,  or 
ratiocination ;  but  Religion  is  fo  appropriate  to  the 
human  nature,  that  there  are  fcaixe  any  fort  of  men, 
but  have  fome  Religion ;  nor  do  the  moll  fubtle  or 
fagacious  brutes  afford  any  figns  thereof,  as  commu- 
nicated to  their  natures. 

It  is  one  of  the  chiefeft  mercies  and  bleflings  that 
Almighty  God  hath  afforded  to  the  children  of  men, 
and  that  which  lignally  manifefts  his  providential  care 
towards  and  over  them,  that  in  all  ages  and  among  all 
nations  he  hath  given  to  them  fome  means  and  helps 
to  difcover  unto  them,  though  in  different  degrees, 
fome  principal  fentiments  of  true  religion :  1 .  By  the 
fecret  characters,  and  impreffions,  and  ftruftures  there- 
of in  their  minds  and  confcxcnces.     2,  By  his  glorious 

and 
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i^Wid  admirable  works,  commonly  called  the  Works  of 

(^Nature.     3.  By  fignal  providences,  and  providential 
rfegiment  ^  of  the  world.    4.  By  railing  up  men  in  all 
'ages,   of   great  wifdom,  obfervation,  and   learning, 
^. which  did  inflru£l  the  more  ignorant  in  this  great  con- 
fCemment,  the  rudiments  of  natural  Religion.     5.  By 
,^traditionary  tranfmiflion  of  many  important  truths  and 
■  direftions  of  life,  from  anceftors  to  their  pofterity,  and 
ijOthers ;  though  in  procefs  of  time  evil  cuiloms  and 
"evil  mefi  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  impair  and  coiTupt 
E'^the  fentiments  and  praftices  of  men,  notwithftanding 
^ihefe  helps.  Therefore  the  fame  mercy  and  goodneib  of 
7  iGod,  for  the  prefervation  and  propagation  of  the  true 
;  Religion,  was  pleafed  to  fubflitute  a  more  fixed  and 
^  permanent   means ;  namely,  the  Holy  Scriptures^  or 
,  jDivine  Revelations ^  committed  to  writing  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.     Though  the  Reli- 
gion delivered  in  both  Teftaments,  be  in  ftibftance  the 
le;    yet   the  true  Religion  was  more  fully,   and 
plainly,  and   diftindlly  delivered  by  Chrift   and  his 
ll^Apoftles  in  the  New  Teftament,  together  alfo  with 
\  ibme  additional  inftruftions,  for  the  better  preferva- 
..tion  and  propagation  thereof  to  mankind,  and  divers 
..IKlditional  evidences  to  prove  and  manifeft  the  truth  of 
i^UB  Religion,  to  procure  its  belief  and  acceptation :  as 
rfhe  birth ^  miracles^  deaths  refurreSiion  and  AJcenficn  of 
\Chrift  Jefus,  the  great  reformer  of  the  Jewi/h,  and 
^  tpeat  Inftitutor  of  the   Chriftian  Religion,  fo  called 
',  Bt>m  Chrift,  that  taught  and  aiTertedit.   The  Chriftian 
.  lEteligion  is  the  moft  perfeft  rule  of  our  duty  to  God, 
ourfelves  and  others ;  and  was  defigned  principally  for 
t&efe  great  ends : 

1.  To  rejicre  to  the  glorious  God,  the  honour,  duty, 
.  and  obedience  of  his  creature,  Man ;  teaching  him  to 
know,  to  glorify,  and  ferve  his  Creator ;  id  be  thankful 
to  him,  to  fubmit  to  his  Will,  to  obey  his  Law  and 
Cpmniand,  to  be  thankful  for  his  mercies,  to  acknow- 
ledge him  in  all  his  ways,  to  call  upon  him,  to  worfliip 
him,  to  depend  upon  him,  to  walk  fincerely  in  his 

*  government 

vox..  It  u  fight. 
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*  wool '/  ^  Thou  haft  made  me  to  ferve  with  thy  linsi 
^  thou  haft  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities ;  I,  even 
^  I  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  tranfgreilions  for  mine 

*  own  lake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  fins  2,'  «  Let 

*  the  wicked  forfake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 

*  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  theLord,  and  he 

*  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he 

*  will  abundantly  pardon  ;    for  my  thoughts  are  not 

*  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways  ;  for 

*  as  the  Heavens  are  higher  than  the  Earth,  fo  are  my 
<  ways  higher  than  your  ways  ^J  '  Go,and  proclaim  thefe 
«  words :  Return  thou  backfliding  Krael,  and  I  will  not 
f  caufe  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you,  for  I  am  merci- 
«  ful,  faith  the  Lord,  and  will  not  keep  anger  for  ever, 
i  only  acknowledge  thine  iniquity,  &c.  "*.' 

'  Iia.  I.  18.    •  Isa.  xliii.  <?4»  25.    ^  Isa.  Iv.  9.    *  Jer.  iii.  le. 
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not  fo  difficult  a  bufinefs  to  perform  an  EvangeEcal 
obedieiuce  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel ;  I  fey  an 
Evangelical  Obedience^  though  not  a  perfeSl  obedience ; 
an  obedience  that  is  fin  cere  ^  though  many  times  weak ; 
and  failings,  which  neverthelefs  are  forgiven,  and  their 
fincere  though  imperfeft  obedience  accepted  by  Al- 
mighty God,  through  the  merits  and  interceffion  of 
Chrift,  and  our  own  humiliation  and  fincere  repent- 
ance for  our  failings. 

And,  4,  That  when  all  is  done,  in  ihis  belief  zrA 
this  obedience  confifts  our  Chriftian  Religion.  This  is 
the  *  one  thing  neceffary,'  the  magnum  oportet^  which  is 
of  higheft  concernment  and  greateft  importance  to 
mankind. 

But  now  if  we  do  but  look  about  us  in  the  world, 
and  obferve  and  confider  the  matters  wherein  men  for 
the  moft  part  do  place  Religion,  we  (hall  find  quite 
^  another  kind  of  rate  and  nature  of  Religion  than  what 
Chrifl  inftituted  or  intended,  and  yet  all  veiled  and 
flirouded  under  the  name  of  Chrijtia  nReligion ;  and 
greater  weight  and  ftrefs  laid  upon  them  than  upon 
the  true,  real,  grand  imports  of  Chriftian  Religion. 

I.  I  (hall  begin  with  the  fubtilties  of  great  fcholars, 
fchoolmen,  and  fcholaftic  divines.  Thefe  have  turned 
Chriftian  Religion  into  a  moft  curious  and  difficult 
fpeculation,  and  that  which  was  defigned  by  Chrift 
Jefus  as  a  plain  diredion  to  every  capacity,  to  be  a 
guide  to  a  righteous,  holy,  and  fober  life  here,  and  to 
attain  everlaning  Ufe  hereafter,  they  have  [[made]  a 
mere  exercife  of  wit,  and  a  piece  of  greater  fubtilty 
than  the  abftrufeft  philofophy  or  metaphyfics.  And 
this  they  have  done  principally  thefe  ways  2 

1  •  By  difputes  about  queftions,  that,  as  they  are  not 
in  themfelves  neceffary  to  be  known,  fo  they  are  in 
their  own  nature  impoffible  for  human  underftandings^ 
to  determine :  as,  for  inftance,  many,  if  not  all,  the 
points  controverted  between  the  Armima7is  and  Cal^ 
vinijis^  as  touching  the  manner  of  the  decrees  of  God^ 
wh^t  kind  of  influeiiqe  he  h^th  upon  the  wills  of  men  - 

The 
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The  manner  of  the  Divine  Knowledge  of  things  fu- 
tute,  contingent,  or  poffible  ;  the  refiftibility  or  irre- 
fiftibility  of  Divine  Grace ;  the  nature  of  eternity, 
and  infinitude,  and  indivifibility  ;  the  manner  of  the 
eadftence  of  the  three  perfons  in  the  unity  of  effence ; 
the  nature  of  angels  and  fpirits ;  the  manner  and 
degirees,  and  method  of  their  knowledge  of  things ; 
their  feveraj  ranks  and  orders ;  and  infinite  more  fpe- 
culations  arid  difputes  of  things  that  do  not  in  their 
own  nature  fall  under  the  difcovery  of  a  human  un- 
derftanding,  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  ratiocination, 
and  are  impoffible  to  be  known  further  than  they  are 
diftinftly  revealed  by  Almighty  God,  and,  as  it  were, 
induflrioufly  kept  fecret  by  Almighty  God,  becaufe 
-they  are  not  of  ufe  to  mankind  to  be  known.  It  is 
far  more  poffible  for  a  child  of  three  years  old  to  have 
a  true  conception  of  the  mofl  abftrufe  points  in  philo- 
Xophy,  or  in  the  myftical  reafons  cf  ftate  or  politic  go- 
vernment of  a  kingdom,  than  for  the  (vifeft  man  that 
ever  was,  without  revelation  from  God,  to  have  any 
tolerable  conception  or  notion  of  things  of  this  nature, 
with  any  tolerable  certainty  or  evidence. 

2.  Again,  there  are  other  points  difputed  which  are 
"of  a  lower  allay,  and  yet  not  to  be  diftinftly  known 
without  more  clear  revelation  than  we  yet  have  of  it, 
nor  yet  of  any  neceffity  for  us  diftinftly  to  know :  As, 
for  inftance,  concerning  the  Nature  and  Manner  of 
Trdnfmiffion  of  Original  Sin :  How  far  the  fins  of  im^ 
mediate  or  ronote  parents  afFeft  their  pojierity  with  guilt 
er  punifhment :  The  origination  of  the  Human  Soul ; 
How  far  the  efficacy  of  the  facrifice  of  Chrift  was 
intentionally  for  all  men:  Concerning  the  means 
of  Communication  thereof  to  Infants,  Ideots,  and 
the  invincible  ignorant:  What  is  the  real  confe^ 
quence  of  Baptifm  of  Infants^  or  its  omij/ion :  How 
far  the  PFill  of  Man  is  operative  to  his  converjiony 
or  ptrfeverance :  Wherein  the  formal  nature  of  »//(/?/- 
Jication  confifts :  How  far  forth  Faith  fmgly  is  fufficient 
for  it  without  fan£fification  and  habitual  bolinefs  at 
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laft ;  and  how  far  forth  the  Jincere  Love  of  Go  J,  by  a 
perfon  invincibly  ignorant  of  many  or  moft  points  of 
Chriftian  Rcllpon,  isjufficlent  thereunto  :  Concerning 
the  EJlate  of  th:  federate  Soul  before  the  laft  Judgmenif 
and  how  far  it  enjoys  the  beatifical  vifion  before  the 
RefurreSlion. 

Difputes  touching  thefe  and  the  like  difficult  quet 
tions,  have  blown  up  mens'  fancies  with  fpeculations 
inftead  of  filling  their  hearts  with  the  true  and  genuine 
effefts  of  Chriftian  Religion. 

It  is  true,  that  phyficians  and  naturalifts  do  and 
may  make  inquiries  into  the  method  and  progrels  of 
generation,  and  digeftion,  and  fanguification,  and  the 
motions  of  the  chile,  the  blood,  the  humours:  for,  1. 
They  have  means  of  accefs  to  the  difcovery  thereof,  by 
difleftion  and  obfervation.  And,  2.  It  is  of  fome  ufe 
to  them  in  their  fcience,  and  the  exercife  thereof.  But 
when  all  is  done,  a  man  of  a  found  conftitution  digefts 
his  meat,  and  his  blood  circulates,  and  his  feveral  vef- 
fcls  and  entrails  perform  their  offices,  though  he  know 
not  diftinftly  the  methods  of  their  motions  and  opera- 
tions. But  thefe  fpeculat'ons  abo'^e-mentioned,  in 
points  of  Divinity,  as  they  are  not  pofiiblc  to  be  dif- 
tinftly  determined  with  any  certainty,  fo  they  are  of 
little  ufe  to  be  loiown. 

If  the  heart  be  feafoned  with  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  things  that  are  revealed,  and  with  the  life  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  and  the  love  of  God,  it  will  be 
efieftuil  enough  to  order  his  life,  and  bring  him  to 
everlafting  he.ppiners,  though  he  be  not,  like  an  exqui- 
fite  anatomift,  acquainted  with  a  diflinfl:  comprehen- 
fion  or  knowledge  of  the  feveral  difficult  inquiries  of 
this  nature.  Believe  what  is  required  by  the  Word 
of  God  to  be  believed,  and  do  your  duty  as  by  that 
Word  is  directed ;  lo  that  the  life  of  religion,  and  the 
love  of  God  be  once  fet  on  foot  in  the  foul,  and  there 
nouaflied,  and  commit  yourfelf  to  the  faithfulnefs  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  and  this  will  be  effedlual  to  the 

great 
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Seat  end  of  Religion,  though  all  thefe  difputes  be 
d  afide. 

3.  Again,  a  third  mifchief  of  Jcholaftics  is  in  rela- 
tion to  praSlice :  1.  Some  cafuiftkah  divines  have  fo 
diftinguiflied  concerning  religious  external  duties,  that 
they  have  left  little  pradical  Religion  or  morality  in 
the  world  ;  and  by  their  fubtle,  curious  diftinflions, 
have  made  almoft  every  thing  lawful ;  and  with  the 
Pbarifees  ui  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  have  made  void 
the  laws  of  God  (and  of  man  alfo)  by  their  traditions 
and  diftinftions :  fo  that  Religion  towards  God,  and 
all  righteoufnefs  and  fobriety,  is  fo  thin  and  narrow, 
and  fubtle,  that  by  their  doftrine  of  probability  and  ca- 
Juijlicid  diJiinSlions^  all  the  bones  thereof  are  loofened. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  give  inftances  in  particular : 
the  late  velitations  ^  in  France  between  fome  •  of  the 
popiih  priefts  and  jefuits,  furnifli  the  world  with  in* 
fiances  enough  of  this  kind. 

II.  The  fecond  inftance  is  this,  the  turning  of  the 
greateft  part  of  Religion  into  politic  contrivances,  for 
attaining  or  upholding  Power,  Wealth,  or  Intereft. 

There  have  been  inftances,.  many  in  this  kind,  among 
Secular  Princes  and  States.  This  was  the  ad  of  Jero- 
boam to  fet  up  Idolatrous  religion  in  Samaria,  for  pre- 
venting a  return  of  the  ten  tribes  to  the  houfe  of 
David.  And  we  may  obferve  it  in  moft  of  the  Religions 
cflabliftied  by  heathenifh  princes,  which  were  fo  ordered 
to  accommodate  their  intereft,  though  to  the  extreme 
corrupting  of  natural  religion. 

But  there  is  not  fo  eminent  an  inftance  thereof  in 
the  whole  world,  as  that  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  who  have  corrupted,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  the  moft  pure  and  innocent  Religion  that 
ever  the  world  knew,  namely,  the  ChriflianReliglon,  by 
diftorting  it  to  ends  of  wealth  and  power,  and  appendi- 
cating  ^  to  it  certain  new  dp^trines  and  pradice^  merely 
to  thofe  ends.  And  not  only  fo,  but  have  bid  the 
greateft  weight  of  Religion  in  the  obfervations  of  thefe 
politic  appendications :  fo  that  a  man,    tl^tt  either 

'  controversies.  f  annexing. 
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queftions  or  not  obferves  the  political  additametits, - 
runs  as  fevere  a  cenfure  and  danger  among  them,  as 
he  that  denies  the  moft  unqueftionable  principles  of 
Chriftian  Religion.  Such  are  their  doftrines  of  the 
Pope^s/upremacy^  the  P^pe*s  infallibility ;  the  neceffity  to 
falvaticn  to  be  of  the  Romijh  Church  ;  the  adoration  of 
Images,  Sauitt  depa'^tedj  and  Angels  ;  the  veneration  of 
R cliques ;  the  doftrine  of  Purgatory,  Indulgencies,  and 
the  Church  Treaju',y  of  redundant  Merits ;  the  doc- 
trine ar?d  praftice  of  'Difpenjations  and  Indulgendes ; 
their  Ca}:oni:.ation  of  Saints  ;  their  Pilgrimages^  nu* 
mere  us  Ceremonies^  Theatrical  Spe&acles  ;  their  doc- 
trine of  Tranfuhjicniiation,  and  divers  other  fuper- 
additions  and  appeudications  to  Chriftian  Religion, 
which  ai^y  pcrfon,  not  captivated  by  them,  may  with 
half  an  eye  perceive  to  be  invrntcd  and  continued 
merely  for  the  fupport  of  the  grraidcur  of  an  Univerfal 
Monarchy,  which  they  mifcall  The  Church,  and  for 
the  amaffing  of  wealth  and  power  for  the  fupport  of  it, 
as  mi^^ht  m*  ft  eafily  be  evinced  by  the  particular  ex- 
amination of  all  thofe  political  appendixes. 

And  yet  lot  any  man  obferve  it,  he  (ball  find  as 
great  a  fervor  for  the  upholding  of  thefe  do&rines 
and  prafticos,  and  as  great  a  jealoujy  of  the  leaft  breach 
made  upon  them,  as  if  the  whole  concern  of  Chriftian 
Religion  J  and  the  falvation  of  fouls,  lay  in  their  belief 
and  obfervance. 

III.  The  third  inftance  is  in  relation  to  the  Forms  of 
Church  government  and  ceremonies.  That  Eccleji* 
ajiical  Government  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
religion,  is  evident  to  any  reafonable  and  confiderate 
man :  and  that  the  Epfcopcl  government  conftituted 
in  England  is  a  moft  excellent  form  of  ecclefiaflical 
government,  and  exceeds  all  other  forms  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  government,  may  be  eafily  evinced  ;  and  that  it 
is  the  beft  adapted  to  the  civil  government  in  this 
kingdom,  is  vifible  to  any  intelligent  perfon :  and  yet 
I  do  not  think  that  the  effence  of  Chriftian  Religion 
confifls  in  this  or  any  other  particular  form  of  govern^ 
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menf.  It  is  a  great  help  to  the  prefervation  of  it  in 
its  purity  and  unity,  and  may  be  weU  called  S^i- 
mentiay:  Reli^itnis  ChHfiiana?^  as  the  y€Wf  call  their 
oral  traditions  Sepimentum  LegiSj  '  the  fence  of  the  law.' 
But  a  man  may  be  a  good  and  excellent  Chriftian 
under  this  or  any  other  form  of  ecclefiaftical  govern- 
ment, nay  in  luch  places  where  poffibly  there  is  no 
fettled  form  ©f  ecclefiaftical  government  eftabliflied. 

But  it  we  obferve  many  pcrfons  in  the  world,   we 
fliall  find  fome  fo  highly  devoted  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular  form  of  government,    as  if  all  the  weight  of 
Chriftian  Religion  lay  in  it :  though  the  wife  and  fober 
fort  of  conformifts  know  and  profefs  this,  yet  there 
be  fome  rafli   people  that  will  prefently    un-church 
all  the  reformed  churches  beyond  the  feas,  which  are 
not  under  Epifcopal  Government.     That  if  they  fee 
21  man,  otherwife  of  orthodox  principles,  of  a  pious 
and  religious  life,  yet  if  fcrupling  fome  points  of  Ec- 
clefiaftical Government,  though  peaceable,  they  will 
efteem  him  little  better  than  a  heathen  or  publican, 
a  fchifmatic,  heretic,  and    what  not:    on  the  other 
fide,  if  they  fee  a  man  of  great  fervor  in  afferting 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Government,  obfervant  of  external 
ceremonies,  though  otherwife  of  a  loofe  and  diflblute 
life,  yet  they  will  be  ready  to  applaud  him  with  the 
ftyle  of  a  Son  of  the  Church,    and  upon    that    ac- 
count overlook  the  mifcarriages  of  his  life,  as  if  the 
effence  and  life  of  Chriftian  Religion  lay  in  the  bare 
aflerting  of  the  beft  form  of  Ecclefiaftical  Government. 

On  the  other  fide,  there  is  as  great  an  extremity  of 
the  other  hand  :  there  are  many  indifcreet  perfons,  as 
well  Divines  as  others,  that  having  either  by  their 
education,  or  by  converfation  with  diffenters,  or 
poffibly  to  gain  a  party,  taken  upon  them  the  patronage 
of  afferting  of  fome  other  form  of  Church-Govern- 
ment, either  Prejbyterian  or  Indepetidant^  or  fomething 
framed  by  their  own  invention,  prefently  cry  down 
the  Eftablifhed  Government  of  the  Church,  -as- An*. 
dcbriftian  or  Popifli,  and  Qxy  up  that  which  they  have , 
$hu§  efpoufed  as  the  only  true  Chriftian  Regiment,  in- 
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fldtuted  by  Chrift;  and  prefently  among  them,  and 
their  followers,  this  is  made  the  difcriminative  mark  of 
a  true  Chriftian  ;  if  they  fee  a  man  conformable  to  the 
Eftablifhed  Government,  though  he  be  pious,  fober, 
and  truly  religious,  yet  they  defpife  and  negled  him, 
cenfure  him  as  a  formalift,  and  without  the  power  of 
godlinefs  :  but  if  a  man  will  but  revile  the  Eftabliihed 
Government,  and  be  bold  againft  it,  cry  it  down,  and 
cry  up  the  new  inftitution  into  which  they  are  lifted, 
though  the  man  be  covetous,  uncharitable,  hard- 
hearted, proud,  impetuous,  and  poffibly  otherwife 
loofe  in  his  converfation,  yet  fuch  a  man  fhall  be 
cheriftied,  applauded,  and  cried  up  for  a  faint,  a  pre- 
cious man,  and  zealous  for  the  truth. 

And  although  decent  ceremonies,  that  are  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  dignity  of  Religion,  and  to  keep 
due  order  and  regularity,  are  not  efTential  parts  of 
Chriftianity,  nor  were  ever  fo  efteeraed  by  wife  and 
Ibber  men,  and  yet  are  of  ufe  and  convenience  in  the 
Church,  neverthelefs,  we  may  eafily  obferve  among 
men  the  fame  extremes  as  are  before  noted :  fome 
placing  the  whole  weight  of  religion  in  their  ftrid 
obfervance,  and  making  them  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  badge  of  a  fon  of  the  church,  hating  and  de- 
fpifing  thofe  that  fcruple  any  thing  in  them,  or  that  do 
not  come  up  in  every  punftilio  to  their  obfervance, 
though  they  be  otherwife  found  in  the  principles  of 
feith,  pious  and  ftrict  in  their  lives,  juft  and  honeftto 
all  men,  and  fober,  temperate,  and  blamelefs. 

On  the  other  fide,  there  be  a  fort  of  men  that  place 
the  greateft  ftrefs  and  difcriminating  point  of  Chriftian 
Religion  in  oppofing  and  decrying  all  inftituted  Ce- 
remonies, though  innocent,  decent,  and  without  any 
the  leaft  touch  of  fuperftition  in  them ;  yet  thefe  muft 
be  decried  as  popifli,  antichriftian,  deftruffive  of 
Chriftian  liberty,  and  the  party  that  with  moft  boldnefe 
and  vehemence  declaims  againft  them,  is  valued  by 
them  as  a  moft  precious  man,   a  man  of  zeal  and 
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courage,  and  needs  little  elfe  to  juftify  and  magnify 
him  with  his  party. 

On  the  other  fide,  though  a  man  be  of  an  holy  and 
confcientious  life,  found  in  principles,  fober,  blame* 
lefe,  peaceable;  yet  if  he  obferve  thefe  blamelefe 
ceremonies,  though  with  great  moderation  and  charity 
to  diffenters,  he  fhall  be  flighted  and  undervalued, 
efteemed  a  formalift,  a  time-ferver,  or  at  beft  a  man 
wanting  courage,  zeal,  lukewarm,  timorous,  and 
wanting  the  power  of  godlinefs.  Such  wild  and  wrong 
meafures  do  men  of  extremes  on  all  hands  take  of  the 
true  effence  and  ends  of  Chriftianity, 

IV.  Again,  even  among  profeflbrs  of  the  Proteftanl 
Religion,  there  are  divers  difputed  and  controverted 
points ;  as  between  the  Calvinijis  and  ArminianSj  ef- 
pecially  touching  the  univerfality  of  the  redemption  by 
Chrift,  ferjeverance  "axiA  falling  from  grace ;  and  almoft 
every  day  there  arife  certain  neiv  opinions^  fome  of 
greater  importance,  but  very  commonly  of  fmall  and 
mconfiderable  moment ;  and  thefe  are  taken  up  by  the 
feveral  parties  poflibly  agreeing  in  the  fame  fimda- 
mentals  of  Chriftian  Religion.  And  fometimes  they  are 
entertained  by  a  party  of  men,  becaufe  their  paftors 
are  of  that  opinion,  or  feem  to  be  fo ;  though  often 
they  are  taken  up,  or  inftilled  into  a  party,  to  make  a 
difcriminative  mark  between  perfons  of  feveral  con- 
gregations. And  then  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  with  what 
fervor  each  party  maintains  its  tenent,  and  as  great 
weight  is  laid  upon  it,  as  if  the  whole  ftrefs  of 
"Chriftian  Religion,  and  the  falvation  of  the  fouls  of 
men,  lay  upon  it ;  when,  God  knows,  they  are  not  of 
any  moment  in  it. 

Such  was  the  old  controverfy  between  the  Eaftem 
aftd.Weftem  Churches  about  Eafter-doj^  and  ancienter 
tiian  that,  in  the  Apoftles'  times,  about  eafmg  of  mea^s 
qjfered  to  Idols  ;  and  among  us  at  this  day  touching  the 
five  Arminian  queftions.  And  yet  we  fhall  fee  men  as 
'  fervent  and  zealous  about  them,  as  cenforious  of  dif- 
fenters from  them,  as  fond  of  thofe  vrith  thQ  fame 
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opiBion  wich  them,  as  if  all  the  articles  of  the 
chriftian  faith  were  immediately  concerned  in  them  ; 
isben  all  the  while  they  are  not  of  any  moment 
to  the  falvation  of  men,  nor  of  any  concernment  to 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  or  the  ends  thereof, but  are  only 
artifices  iinpofed  upon  men  to  held  up  parties,  or  to 
keep  up  fome  man  or  parties*  reputation  :  imaginations 
which  men  are  fond  of,  becaufe  they  are  their  own,' at 
leaft theirs  whom  theyhavein  great  veneration  orefteem. 

V.  Again,  the  ford  miftakes  of  men  in  this  kind,  are 
obfervable  in  very  flight  and  trivial  matters,  which  yet 
are  entertained  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  when 
they  ferve  to  hold  up  parties,  or  as  difcriminations  of 
their  profeflions.  Among  the  profeSedMonks  and  Friars 
they  have  certain  hiibits  affigned  to  fcveral  orders,  and 
as  well  anciently  as  now,  have  feveral  kinds  of  tonjures 
of  their  heads,  which  they  obferve  with  great  feverity, 
and  place  much  religion  in  them. 

And  even  among  the  various  fe£ts  or  perfuafions 
among  thofe  that  leaft  abhor  popery,  yet  we  fliaU 
find  fomefuch/tw^  things  upon  which  they  lay  a  great 
weight  of  their  religion  :  fometimes  in  very  Icoks  and 
compofing  of  their  countenance ;  fometimes  in  the 
manner  or  tone  of  cxpreflions  ;  fometimes  in  affeSled 
fbrafes  ;  fometimes  in  gejtures  ;  fometimes  in  habits 
and  drejfes  ;  fometimes  in  ufe  of  meats  and  drinks  of 
one  kind  or  another.     I  ftiall  give  fome  few  inftances. 

You  ftiall  have  fome  that  place  a  great  point  of  re- 
ligion in  forbearing  the  eating  of  fiejh  wpcn  Fridays^  or 
in  the  time  of  Lcnt^  but  yet  indulge  themfelves  oftea- 
times  in  the  eating  of  the  choiceft  fifii,  and  the  mofl; 
coftly  diet  of  other  meats  :  others  again  think  they 
muft  needs  go  as  far  on  the  other  extreme  choofing 
thofe  feafons  for  feafting  upon  flefli,  and  think  it  ac- 
ceptable with  God,  becaufe  it  runs  counter  to  the  other 
extreme. 

Again,  a  time  there  was  when  it  was  thought  that 
long  hair  was  unbecoming  profeflbrs  of  Chriftiajiity, 
and  upon  that  account  fome  did  wear  their  hair  fliort, 
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even  to  extremity.  Put  about  the  beginning  of  tha 
late  wars,  many  took  up,  as  they  thought,  a  more 
elevated  way  of  Chriftianity,  and  as  a  badge  thereof 
wore  their  hair  extreme  long. 

The '  Conformifts  ufually  wear  gowns  or  canonical 
coats :  many  of  the  Nonconformifts,  by  way  of  difai- 
mination,  ufe  other  habits. 

The  former  officiate,  as  the  canons  require  them,  in 
Surplices,  and  fometimes  with  Hoods  ;  and  fome  are 
fo  taken  with  it,  that  they  think  the  offices  want  an 
effential  part  when  performed  without  it :  fome  of  the 
latter  think  the  folemn  ordinances  are  profaned  by  it, 
and  rendered  fuperftitious. 

But  among  all  the  differing  perfuafions  among  us, 
there  are  none  that  give  a  man  more  ample  evidence  of 
miftakes  of  this  nature,  than  Lhofe  called  ^uakers^wh(B 
place  a  great  part  of  their  religion  in  keeping  on  thdr 
hats,  in  ufing  the  words  tiee  and  thouj  in  ftyling  the 
months  and  days  of  the  week  not  according  to  the 
ufual  appellation,  but  the  firft  or  fecond  month,  or 
day  ;  in  certain  habits  and  poftures  unlike  other  men  ; 
in  (ilent  devotions  at  their  public  meetings  ;  in  reviling 
and  crying  down  the  Eftablifhed  Miniflry,  Churches, 
Sacraments,  Lord's-day^  and  all  manner  of  Forms, 
whether  commanded  or  ufed  by  others ;  in  refufing  to 
tak^  an  oath,  when  lawfully  called  thereunto ;  and 
fome  fuch  other  lingularities.  Take  away  but  thefe 
and  the  like  aflfefted  fuperadditions,  the  men  are  as 
other  men,  fome  indeed  very  fober,  honefb,  juft  and 
plain-hearted  men,  and  found  in  mofl,  if  not  all  the 
important  doftrines  and  pra6Mces  of  Chriftianity; 
others  (as  it  happens  in  all  profeflions)  fubtle,  covet- 
ous, uncharitable,  tumultuous,  ignorant,  proud, 
defpifers  of  others,  flanderers ;  ^d  yet,  as  long  as 
they  conform  to  the  fe£l  in  thefe  impertinent  or 
unwarrantable  fingularities,  they  pleafe  tbemfelves 
with  the  ftyle  of  the  Peo'ple  of  God,  and  are  for  the 
fnoft  part  efteemed  fuch  by  thofe  of  that  fefl:. 

Py  thi^  little  furvey,  we  may  eafily  take  an  eftimate 
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of  the  miftakes  of  mankind,  and  even  among  Chit& 
tians,  touching  the  miftakes  in  point  of  Chriftianity  and 
Chriftian  Religion,  and  how  common  it  is  to  mifplace 
the  name  of  Chriftian  Religion  and  the  7taturd  of  it,  and 
attribute  it  to  fuch  things  as  in  truth  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  but  many  times  are  direftly  contrary  to  it. 

And  yet  evenin  thefe  impertinencies  many  times  men 
place  the  greateft  moment  of  their  religion,  and  have  as 
great  and  many  times  a  greater  zeal  undfervor  for  them 
than  for  the  weighty  points  and  duties  of  Chriftianity ; 
and  moft  of  the  biifinefs  of  many  men  confifts  in  ve* 
Stations,  and  defences,  and  inveftives  about  thom ;  the 
pulpits  and  the  prefs  are  engaged  about  them.  Love^ 
and  charity,  and  even  common  humanity,  and  mu- 
tual converfation  between  man  and  man,  church  and 
church,  party  and  party,  is  broken  by  the  mutual  col- 
lifions  and  animofities  concerning  them.  So  that  (the 
Lord  be  merciful  to  us  and  forgive  us)  there  is  as  Kttle 
love,  and  as  great  diftance  and  animofity  between 
many  of  the  Diffenting  parties  among  Proteftants, 
touching  thefe  matters,  as  there  is  between  Papifts  and 
Proteftants,  or  between  Chriftians  and  Infidels.  And  by 
this  means  the  true  life  of  Chriftian  Religion,  and  that 
which  was  the  great  end  of  its  inftitution,  and  the  true 
genuine  and  natural  eSe&.  of  it  upon  the  heart  and  foul, 
and  courfe  of  life,  is  loft  or  neglefted  by  them  that 
profefs  it,  or  difparaged  among  thofe  that  either  have 
not  entertained  it,  or  at  leaft  entertained  it  as  they  do 
the  cuftoms  of  the  country  wherein  they  are  educated. 
Thefe  men,  when  they  fee  fo  much  religion  placed  by 
profeffors  of  Chriftianity  in  thefe  things,  which  every 
intelligent  man  values  but  as  forms,  or  inventions,  or 
modes,  or  artifices,  and  yet  as  great  weight  laid  upon 
them,  as  great  fervour  and  animofity  ufed  for  or 
againft  them,  as  almoft  for  any  points  of  Chriftian 
Religion,  they  are  prefently  apt  to  cenfure  and  throw 
off  all  religion,  and  reckon  all  of  the  fame  make. 

But  when  sdl  is  done,  true  Chriftian  Religion  is  ^ 
thing  of  another  kind  of  make,  and  is  of  another  kind 
of  efficacy,  and  directed  too,  and  effeftive  of  a  nobler 
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end,  than  thofe  things  about  which,  as  above  faid,  men 
fo  much  contend,  and  that  makes  fo  great  a  buftle  and 
noife  in  the  world.  As  the  credenda^  or  things  tobelievedt 
are  but  few  and  plain,  fo  the  faciendaj  or  things  to  be 
done,  are  fuch  as  do  truly  ennoble  and  advance  the  hu- 
man nature,  and  bring  it  to  its  due  habitude,  both  to 
God  and  man. 

It  teacheth  and  tutors  the  foul  to  a  high  reverence 
and  veneration  of  Almighty  God,  a  fmcere  and  upright 
walking  as  in  the  prefence  of  the  Invifible,  All-feeing 
God :  it  makes  a  man  truly  to  love,  to  honour,   to 
obey   him,  and  therefore  careful  to  know  what  his 
will  is :    it  renders  the  heart  highly  thankful  to  him, 
both  as  his  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Benefaftor :  it 
makes  a  man  entirely  to  depend  upon!him,tofeek  to  him 
for  guidance,  and  direftion,  and  protedion  ;    to  fub- 
mit  to  his  will  with  all  patience,   and  refignation  of 
foul :  it  gives  the  law  not  only  to  his  words  and  aftions, 
but  to  his  very  thoughts  and  purpofes,  that  hq  dares 
not  entertain  a  very  thought  unbecoming  the  light  and 
prefence  of  that  God  to  whom  all  bur  thoughts  are 
legible :  it  teacheth  and  bringeth  a  man  to  fuch  a  de- 
portment both  of  external  and  internal  fobriety,  as 
xuay  be  decent  in  the  prefence  of  God  and  all  his 
holy  angels :  it  crufheth  and  cafts  down  all  pride  and 
haughtinefs  both  in  a  man's  heart  and  carriage,  and 
gives  him  an  humble  frame  of  foul  and  life,   both  in 
the  fight  of  God  and  men :  it  regulates  and  governs 
the  paffions  of  the  mind,  and  brings  them  into  due 
moderation  and  frame  :  it  gives  a  man  a  right  eftimate 
of  this  prefent  world,  and  fets  his  heart  and  hopes 
above  it,  fo  that  he  never  loves  it  more  than  it  de- 
ferves :  it  makes  the  wealth  and  glory  of  this  world, 
high  places,  and  great  preferments,  but  of  a  low  and 
little  value  to  bjm ;  fo  that  he  is  neither  covetous  nqr 
ambitious,  nor  over  folicitous  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  it :  it  brings  a  man  to  that  frame,  that  righte- 
.  ouihels,  juftice,  honefty,  and  fidelity  is,  as  it  were,  part 
of  his  nature  ;  he  can  fooner  die  than  commit  or  pur- 
pofe  that  which  is  unjuft,  dilhoneft,  or  unworthy  a 
good  man ;  it  makes  him  value  the  love  of  God  and 
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peace  of  confcience  above  all  the  wealth  and  houors 
in  the  world,  and  be  very  vigilant  to  keep  it  inviolably: 
though  he  be  under  a  due  apprehenfion  of  the  love  of 
God  to  him,  yet  it  keeps  him  humble  and  watchful, 
and  free  from  all  prefumption,  fo  that  he  dares  not, 
und."ir  a  vain  confidence  of  the»indulgence,  and  mercy, 
and  favor  of  God,  turn  afidei  to  commit  or  purpoje 
even  the  leaft  injury  to  man ;  he  performs  all  his  duties 
to  God  in  fincerity,  and  integrity,  and  conftancy  ;  and 
while  he  lives  on  earth,  yet  his  converfation,  his 
hopes,  his  treafure,  and  the  flower  of  his  expedation 
is  in  Heaven,  and  he  entirely  endeavours  to  walk 
fui*"ibiy  to  fuch  a  hope :  in  fum,  it  reftores  the  image  of 
God  unto  the  foul  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs. 

'  *  Corapositiim  jus,  fasque  animi  sanctosque  recessus 
Mentis,  &  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto. 

T'  efe,  and  the  like  to  thefe,  are  the  ends,  defign  and 
efl  SI  of  true  Chriftian  Religion,  truly  received  and  di- 
ge.  .ed  in  the  fouK  And  certainly  any  man  that  duly 
confidereth,  will  find  that  they  are  of  another  kind  of 
nature  and  value,  than  thofe  fublime  fpeculations, 
politic  conftitutions,  forms  or  not  forms,  affefted  An- 
gularities, upon  which  many  lay  the  weight  of  Reli- 
gion, and  for  and  touching  which  there  is  fo  much  con- 
tention and  animofity  in  the  world.  So  that  methinks 
men  in  this  regard  are  like  to  a  company  of  foolifli 
boys,  who  when  the  nut  is  broken,  run  fcrambling 
after  the  pieces  of  the  fhell,  and  in  the  mean  while  the 
kernel  is  neglefted  and  loft. 

Now  touching  the  reafons  or  caufes  of  thefe  mifap- 
prehenfions  touching  Religion,  they  are  various  ;  fome 
deferve  compaflion,  and  others  are  more  or  lefs  ex- 
cufable,  according  to  their  feveral  kinds :  1 .  Some 
perfons  truly  confcientious  and  zealous  of  any  thing 
that  they  judge  to  be  difpleafing  to  Gpd,  as  not 
agreeable  to  his  will,  and  obferving  the  many  cor- 
ruptions that  the  Romifh  church  have  brought  into 
the  worlhip  of  God,  are  very  fufpicipus  of  any  thing 
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that  may  look,  as  they  think,  that  way ;  and  therefore, 
though  they  are  otherwife  men  of  found  and  orthodox 
principles,  and  of  a  truly  righteous,  fober,  and  pious 
life,  yet  perchance  are  tranfported  fomewhat  too  far 
in  fcruplmg  or  oppofing  fome  ceremonies  or  forms  ; 
and  poffibly  their  education  and  converfation  with  men 
of  fuch  perfuafions  have  confirmed  them  in  it,  fo  that 
they  do  not  oppofe  out  of  a  frowardnefs  or  peevifhnefs 
of  mind,  or  out  of  pride,  or  a  fpirit  of  oppofition,  but 
in  the  fincerity  and  fimplicity  of  their  hearts,  and  out 
of  a  tendernefs  for  the  honour  of  God,  Thefe, 
though  they  are  or  may  be  miftaken  in  their  perfua- 
fions, yet  certainly  defcrve  compajjioriy  tenderneJs-^.^^jxtiL 
and  Ityve  alfo,  much  rather  xSx'^n  fever ity  or  C9ntempt. 

2.  Others  again,  obfemng  that  certain  mode?  '  ud 
forms,  and  the  rigorous  obfervations  of  them,  are  che 
common  road  for  attaining  prgfer:nents  or  favour.*;  of 
great  perfons,  upon  that  account  exercife  a  marvel'  *us 
fervour  of  mind  for  them,  and  a  vigorous  oppol  ^ion 
of  all  that  come  not  up  to  them  in  every  punctilio,' 
that  they  may  thereby  be  taken  notice  of,  and  em- 
ployed as  ufeful,  and  fit,  and  vigorous  affertors  and 
inftruments  for  this  purpofe. 

3,  Many  times  gain  and  profit  is  the  end  and  defign 
of  many  prafUces  and  pofitions  appendicated  to 
Chriftian  Religion,  as  is  before  obferved  in  the  Rcmijh 
church  ;  and  it  is  eafily  obfervable  that  intereft,  profit, 
and  temporal  advantage  have  a  ftrong  bias  upon  men's 
affedlions,  and  are  dearer  to  them  than  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion, and  carry  men  more  vigoroufly  in  their  upholding 
and  maintenance,  than  religion  itfelf  doth :  and 
becaufe  the  prefence  of  zeal  for  religion  carries  a  fair 
plaufibility  with  all  men,  therefore  thofe  very  things 
that  are  but  engines  of  gain  and  profit^  are  chriftened 
with  the  fpecious  name  of  religion. 

It  was  the  making  of  filver  fhrines  for  Diana^  the 
art  whereby  the  artificers  got  their  living,  that  made 
the  outcry.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephefians. 
vof.  .1.  X  4.  Again 
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4.  Again^  it  is  very  certain  that  mankind  halh  a  iiug# 
klndnefs  and  partiality  for  matters  of  their  9wn 
iftventiofij  and  fet  a  greater  rate  upon  them  than  upon 
other  matters  handed  over  to  them  by  others :  and . 
hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  a  new  &ncy  or  opinion,  a 
new  Form  of  Pf^orfbipj  Difdpline;,  or  Government, 
that  any  man  hath  invented  or  ftudied  out,  is  to  fuch 
a  man  ordinarily  of  greater  value  and  moment  than 
it  deferves,  and  (hall  be  maintained  with  greater  zeal, 
fervour  and  animofity,  than  points  of  greater  truth 
and  moment,  as  if  the  great  moment  and  weight  of 
Religion  and  Chriftianity  lay  in  it,  which  is  in  truth 
nothing  elfe  but  the  efFefl:  of  felf-love  and  felf- 
conceit. 

5.  Again,  though  by  nature  man  be  a  fociable  crea- 
ture, yet  there  is  in  moft  men  a  certain  itch  of  pride, 
which  makes  them  afFeft  a  dijcrimination  from  others ^ 
and  to  become  a  kind  oi/eparated  party y  more  refined 
than  the  reft  of  the  fame  common  profeflion. 

I  do  remember,  in  the  beginning  of  our  late  troubles^ 
the  only  party  that  vifibly  appeared^  were  fome  that 
dedred  fome  Reformation  in  Church-matters :  and 
when  that  party  had  obtained,  under  the  name  of 
the  Prefbyterian  Party^  in  a  very  little  while  there  arofe 
a  more  fublime  party  of  men,  called  the  Independent  or 
Congregational  men^  which  much  defpifed  the  former, 
as  not  arrived  to  a  juft  meafure  of  reformation.  Shortly 
after  that  Uiere  arofe  a  kind  of  Lay  Pirty^  which  as 
much  undervalued  the  Independent,  and  indeed  the 
Miniftry  in  generaL 

After  that  there  arofe  a  party  difcriminating  itfelf 
from  all  the  former,  viz.  the  fakers.  Thefe  various 
parties  were  as  fo  many  fubdivifions  and  reftifications  of 
what  went  before. 

Now  the  means  of  holding  up  this  difcrimination  of 
parties  are  certain  feled  opinions,  practices,  or  modes, 
which  are  like  the  badges  or  colours  that  give  each 
party    his  denomination,   diftinction,    and   difcrimi- 
nation: 
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nation:  and  confequently  thefe  difcriminative badges 
have  as  great  a  rate  fet  upon  them  as  each  fed  fets 
uponitfeLF;  and  therefore  muft  be  upheld  under  the 
very  notion  of  the  life  of  Religion,  and  muft  be  mai^* 
tained  with  the  greateft  fervour  imaginable ;  for  other- 
wife  the  diflindion  of  the  fe£ts  themfelves  would  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  become  contemptible  both  among 
themfelves  and  others,  becaufe  otherwife  there  woud 
appear  very  little  and  inconfiderable  reafon,  upon 
trifling  or  fmall  reafons,  to  feparate  and  divide  from 
others,  and  to  unchurch  and  unchriflian  them  that  are 
not  of  their  company  or  fociety. 
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PART.  ir. 
THE  LIFE  OF  RELIGION, 

AND 

SUPERADD  iflONS  TO  IT. 


The  Truth  and  Spirit  of  Religion  comes  in  a  narrow 
compafs,  though  the  effed:  and  operation  thereof  are 
large  and  diffufive.  Solomon  comprehended  it  in 
a  few  words,  *  Fear  God  and  keep  his  Commandments, 
*  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man/  The  foul  and 
life  of  religion  is  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Obedience ;  but  Obedience  to  his  Commands, 
which  is  an  adt  or  exercife  of  that  life,  is  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  the  Commands  of  God.  It 
I  take  a  kernel  of  an  acorn,  the  principle  of  life  lies 
in  it :  the  thing  itfelf  is  but  fmall,  but  the  vegetable 
principle  that  lies  in  it  takes  up  a  lefs  room  than  the 
kernel  itfelf,  little  more  than  the  quantity  of  a  fmall 
pin's  head,  as  is  eafy  to  be  obferved  by  experiments : 
but  the  exercife  or  that  fpark  of  life  is  large  and 
comprehenfive  in  its  operation ;  it  produceth  a  great 
tree,  and  in  that  tree  the  fap,  the  body,  the  bark, 
the  limbs,  the  leaves,  the  jfruit ;  and  fo  it  is  with  the 
principle  of  True  Religion ;  the  principle  itfelf  lies  in 
a  narrow  compafs,  but  the  aftivity  and  energy  of  it 
is  diffufive  and  various. 

This  principle  hath  not  only  produftions  that  natu- 
rally flow  from  it,  but  where  it  is  it  ferments  and  afli- 
milates,  and  gives  a  kind  of  tinfture  even  to  other 
aftions  that  do  not  in  their  own  nature  follow  from  it, 
as  the  natural  and  civil  a^iofts  of  our  lives.    Under 
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the  former  was  our  Lord's  parable  of  a  Grain  of  Muf- 
tard,  under  the  latter  of  his  comparifon  of  Leaven, 
jufl  as  we  fee  in  other  things  of  nature :  take  a  little 
red  wine,  and  drop  it  into  a  veffel  of  water,  it  gives 
a  new  tinfture  to  the  water ;  or  take  a  grain  of  fait, 
and  put  it  into  frefli  liquor,  it  doth  communicate  itfelf 
to  the  next  adjacent  part  of  the  liquor,  and  that 
again  to  the  next,  until  the  whole  be  fermented  :  fo 
that  fmall  and  little  vital  principle  of  the  Fear  of  God 
doth  gradually  and  yet  fuddenly  affimilate  the  adHoRs 
of  our  life  flowing  from  another  principle.  It  reftifies 
and  moderates  our  aflfeftions ;  and  paflions,  and  ap- 
petites, it  gives  truth  to  our  fpeech,  fobriety  to  our 
fenfes,  humility  to  our  parts,  and  the  like. 

Religion  is  befl:  in  its  fimplicity  and  purity,  but 
difficult  to  be  retained  fo,  without  fuperftruclions. 
and  acceffions  ;  and  thofe  do  commonly  in  time  ftifle 
and  choke  the  fimplicity  of  religion,  unlels  much 
care  and  circumfpeflion  be  ufed :  the  contemperations 
are  fo  many  and  fo  cumberfome,  that  religion  lofeth 
its  nature,  or  is  ftrangled  by  them :  jufl  as  a  man 
that  hath  fome  excellent  fimple  cordial  or  fpirit,  and 
puts  in  mulk  in  it  to  make  it  fmell  fweet,  and  honpy 
to  make  it  tafte  pleafant,  and  it  may  be  cantharides  to 
make  it  look  glorious.  Indeed  by  the  infufions  he 
hath  given  it  a  very  fine  fmell,  and  tafte,  and  colour, 
but  yet  he  hath  fo  clogged  it,  and  fophifticated  it  with 
fuperadditions,  that  it  may  be  he  Iiath  altered  the  na- , 
ture,  juid  deftroyed  the  virtue  of  it. 

TTie  fuperadditions  and  fuperftrudions  in  point  of 
religion  are  very  many,  and  fortn  very  many  andyari- 
ous  tempers  in  men  that  add  them.     As,  for  inftance  : 

1.  There  is  one  common  fuperaddition  that  na- 
turally all  men  are  apt  to  bring  into  it,  viz.  that  it  may 
gratify  the  fenfe ;  for  inafmuch  as  the  moft  pow- 
erful and  immediate  influence  upon  us  comes  from, 
and  through  our  fenfes,  and  that  Spiritual  and  internal 
apprehenfions  hav^  not  fo  itrong  or  conftant  an  im- 
preffion  upon  us,  they  feem  things  at  di,  diftaace,  flat, 
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and  the  foul  is  weary  of  bearing  itfelf  upon  them.  Men 
are  apt  to  drefs  up  Religion  fo  as  it  may  be  grateful  to 
the  fenfe :  *  Make  us  Gods  that  may  go  before  us  :*  And 
this  is  the  chief  original  of  Idolatry,  and  alfo  of  Super* 
ftition. 

2.  There  are  other  fuperadditions  that  come  even 
from  the  accidental  inclinations  of  men  to  fome  fpecial 
matter  which  they  value  and  love ;  and  that  they  carry 
over  into  religion,  and  many  times  mingle  with  it. 
As  for  the  pvupofe,  take  a  man  greatly  admiring  Na^ 
tural  Philofophy,  he  will  be  apt  to  mingle  and  qualify 
religion  with  philofophical  notions.  Many  of  thofe 
things  of  Arijiotle  that  are  harfhly  and  difhonourably 
aflerted  concerning  the  Deity,  are  from  his  tenacious 
adhering  to  certain  philofophical  pofitions  that  he 
had  fixed  upon. 

Bebmeftj  who  was  a  great  chymifl:,  refolves  almoft 
all  Religion  in  chymiflry,  and  frames  his  conceptions 
of  Religion  fuitable  and  conformable  to  chymical  no* 
tions. 

Socinus  and  his  followers,  being  great  mafters  of 
reafon,  and  deeply  learned  in  matters  of  Morality ^^ 
mingle  almoft  all  Religion  with  it,  and  form  Religion 
purely  to  th«  model  and  platform  of  it. 

Many  great  pbyjickns  tihat  have  much  obferved  th^ 
conftitutions  of  man's  body,  have  figured  to  them^ 
felves  notions  of  the  foul  conformable  lo  the  refukis 
of  their  obfervations  on  the  body. 

And  as  thus  in  thefe  forts  of  men,  fo  again  men 
of  fnetMpbyftcal  and  notional  trains  and  education,  as 
the  fchoolmen,  they  have  conformed  religion,  and 
their  notions  concerning  it,  to  Metaphyfics ;  and  in« 
deed  have  made  that  which  is  and  ought  to  be  the 
common  principle  for  the  aftuating  of  all  men,  yea 
even  of  the  meanefl  capacities,  to  be  a  mere  col- 
leflion  of  fubtilties,  far  more  abflrufe  than  the  mofl 
intricate  and  fublimated  human  learning  whatfoever. 

Again,  take  a  politician,  or  ftatefman,  and  he  fhall 
mofl  eafily  conform  rdigion  to  State  plicy^  and  make 
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it  indeed  a  moft  excellent  and  incomparable  engine 
for  it,  and  nothing  elfe. 

And  if  we  narrowly  look  upon  the  method  and 
fyftem  of  Religion,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  Romifh 
hierarchy,  it  is  a  moft  exquifite  piece  of  human 
policy,  and  every  thing  therein  fuited  with  moft  cx- 
i]uifite  art  and  prudence  for  the  fupport  of  the  gran- 
deur and  intereft  of  that  ftate.  This  hath  mingled 
with  the  Chriftian  Religion  the  Pope's  infallibiliiy  and 
fupremacyy  his  power  of  pardoning  and  difpenfing^  his 
keys  of  heaven  and  bell^  his  purgatory  and  indulgences^ 
and  images  and  adoraiions  of  them,  his  reliques,  aniS 
pilgrimages  J  and  canonizing  oi  Jaints^  and  a  thoufand 
fudi  kind  of  ftuff  moft  incomparably  fitted  to  men's 
paffions  and  affections ;  and  fo  to  fupport  that  moft 
artificial  and  methodical  fabric  of  the  Popifh  ftate ; 
for  indeed  it  is  no  other. 

And  if  we  look  into  other  kingdoms  and  places, 
we  fhall  eafily  find  that  Religion  is  fo  ftated  and  or- 
dered as  may  beft  conduce  to  the  peace,  order,  wealth, 
and  amplitude  of  every  kingdom ;  for  wife  politicians, 
finding  that  Religion  hath  a  great  impreffion  on  men's 
minds,  and  therefore  if  it  be  not  managed  by  the  po- 
Bcy  of  ftate,  may  prove  an  unruly  bufinefs,  if  it  be 
contemperated  with  mixture  prejudicial  to  the  ftate, 
and  that  it  may  be  a  moft  excellent  engine  if  it  can  be 
managed  and  actuated  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftate,  do 
add  to  it  much  of  their  own,  that  it  may  be  managed 
upon  occafion ;  and  they  drefs  up  religion  with  ftate 
policy,  whereby  in  truth  it  becomes  nothing  elfe 
but  a  mere  piece  of  human  policy,  under  the  name 
of  Religion. 

And  on  the  other  fide,  thofe  either  politic  or  dif- 
contented  fpirits,  that  would  put  a  kingdom  into 
blood  and  confufion,  do  mingle  difcontents  and  fan- 
cies, and  imaginations,  fufpicions  and  frowardnefs 
with  Religion,  and  call  thia  confufed  mixture  of  fan* 
cie&and  pafTions,  Religion,  apd  manage  and  brandilh 
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this  weapon  with  mighty  difadvantage  to  that  ftale 
which  they  oppofe. 

For  it  is  mod  apparent,  that  as  nothing  hath  fo 
great  an  impulfion  upon  men,  as  that  which  comes 
under  the  apprehenfion  of  Religion,  inafmuch  as  it 
concerns  the  greateft  good,  even  their  everlaftixiff 
fouls  and  happinefs;  fo  nothing  is  of  fo  univerM 
concernment  as  this,  and  therefore  like  to  attraft  the 
mod  followers ;  for  every  man  hath  not  an  eftate  to 
care  for;  but  every  man  hath  a  foul  to  care  for.; 
and  hence  it  is  that  fcarce  any  great  conteft  between; 
*princes  hath  happened  in  thefe  latter  years,  nor  Icarce 
any  commotion  in  a  flate,  but  Religion  is  owned  oa.. 
all  fides ;  and  God,  and  his  Caufe,  and  his  Church, 
owned  on  all  hands ^  and  therefore  ftill  the  fcrambie 
is  for  Religion,  and  who  fhall  keep  the  Opinion  of  Reli^ 
gion  mod  firm  to  them ;  and  therefore  they  on  all  hands 
.infiife  into  the  thing  they  call  Religion  thofe  things 
that  may  mod  probably  and  politicly  hold  to  their 
party. 

Again,  in  conted  among  Clergymen,  every  one 
trims  and  orders  Religion  in  that  drefs  that  may  mod 
make  it  their  own^  and  fecure  it  to  themfehes. 

Take  the  Popijh  Clergymen :  hold  what  you  will, 
if  you  hold  not  the  Supremacy  and  Vicariat  of  the  Pope, 
all  the  red  of  your  Religion  is  not  worth  a  rufh* . 

Come  to  the  Reformed  Epif copal  Clergy;. jis  to  the 
Pope's  Supremacy  they  difclaim  it :  but  if  you  acknow- 
ledge not  Epif  copal  Government ;  if  you  fwear  not  ca^ 
nonical  obedience  to  your  Ordinary ;  if  you  fubmit  not 
to  the  liturgy,  and  ceremonies,  and  vedments,  and' 
mufic,  ufed  in  the  church,  you  are  at  bed  a  Scbii- 
matic. 

Again,  come  to  xiiQ  Prejhyterian  Clergy,  they  will 
tell  you  Epifcopal  Government  is  Romifh  and  Super- 
ditious,  and  their  ceremonies  and  ufages  Antichrif- 
tian  ufurpations  ;  but  if  you  mean  to  be  of  a  warrant- 
able Religion,  you  mud  fubmit  to  the  Prejhyterian 
government  as  truly  Apodolical. 

Com^ 
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Come  to  the  Independent^  he  declaims  ag^nft  both 
ihfe  former,  and  tells  you  that  the  true  Conformity  to 
Apoftolical  Order  is  in  the  Congregational  way. 

'  Take  the  Anabaptiji^  and  he  tells  you  all  the  former 
we  vain  and  irreligious,  unlefs  you  will  be  rebaptized 
and  Ufted  in  their  Church. 

•  Ag2un,  in  points  of  Doftrine,  as  well  as  Difcipline, 
k  is  mod  plain  that  tenents  are  profefTed  or  decried 
for  diftinftion  of  parties ;  witnefs  the  conteft  between 
the  Armirjjan  party  and  the  Calviniftical  party,  which 
are  ov\y  ufed  as  methods  on  either  fide,  to  attraft 
prafelytes,  and  diftinguifh  parties :  And  in  thefe  and 
the  like  diftin£tions  of  parties  and  profeflious,  the  fu- 
perftrudtions  and  additions  are  in  a  manner  incor- 
porated and  grafted  into  Religion,  and  in  effeft  give 
the  only  denomination  to  it,  according  to  the  various 
interefts  and  affedions  of  parties  ;  when,  in  truth,  the 
main  buiinefs  of  thefe  and  the  like  additions  and  fuper- 
ftiru^ons,  are  but  policies  to  diftinguifh^  and  fortify 
and  increafe  parties. 

S.  There  are  fome  fuperadditions  to  Religion,  that 
though  I  do  not  think  they  are  to  be  condemnedj  yet  are 
carefully  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  true  and  na- 
tural Life  of  Religion  ;  and  fo  long  as  they  are  kept 
under  that  apprehenfion,  they  may,  if  prudently  ap- 
plied and  managed,  do  good  ;  but  if  either  they  are 
imprudently  inflituted,  imprudently  applied,  or  in- 
confiderately  over-valued,  as  if  they  were  Religion, 
they  may  and  many  times  do  harm :  and  fuch  are 
decent  and  inoffenfive  Forms  in  the  External  Worfhip 
of  God  appointed  by  the  Civil  Magiflrate,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  thofe  that  are  defervedly  eminent  in  the  Church 
fo/  their  piety,  learning,  and  prudence.  And  there 
feems  to  be  very  good  reafon  for  it. 

1.  Becaufe  if  every  man  fhould  be  left  to  himfelf, 
there  would  confiifion  enfue  ;  becaufe  no  man  knew 
amber's  mind,  or  rule  of  his  external  deportment. 

2.  All  men  have  not  that  equal  prudence  to  judge 
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choice  of  thofe  perfolis  that  are  fitteft  to  advife,  dnd 
their  recommendations  would  be  of  gfeatefl  authority, 
with  others. 

S.  It  is  mod  certain,  that  man  being  compofed  of 
ibul  and  body>  cannot  fo  regularly  and  well  fix  him^ 
felf  to  his  duty,  without  fome  jullifiable  help  to  \xm 
devdticm  ;  fuch  are  vocal  prayers,  kneeling,  and  other 
geftures  proper  for  the  matter  of  worihip  which  he 
intends. 

And  this  may  be  one  reafon,  why  the  Lord,  though 
he  ftri£tiy  forbad  all  idolatry  and  fuperilition,  sura 
heathenifh  praftife  to  the  Jews^  yet  did  appoint  Sa^ 
crifices,  Friefls,  a  glorious  Tabernacle^  and  the  Arkf 
which  was  not  only  a  diverfion  from  the  Egyptim 
Idolatry  which  they  had  feen,  but  alfo  a  help  to  theiir 
natural  infirmity  for  the  excitation  of  their  devoticou 

And  although  our  Lord  Jefus  came  to  abrogate^ 
even  that  indulgence,  and  foretold  that  thofe  thai 
fverftnpped  the  Father ^  Jhould  worjhif  him  infpitit  and 
in  truths  under  the  Gofpel,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  immediate  ApofUes  of  Chrifl  did  fet  certain  or- 
derly Obfervances  in  the  Church  for  decency's  fake  j 
and  it  was  jufUy  allowable :  as  concerning  the  order 
of  the  exercife  of  their  fupematural  gifts,  concerliing 
women  fpeaking  in  the  Church,  concerning  men 
being  covered  in  the  church,  and  women  veiled,  con« 
ceming  the  manner  and  order  of  receiving  the  Sacnu 
meiit,  and  the  like. 

But  as  there  be  reafons  for  it»  fo  the3re  be  cautions 
to  be  ufed  in  it. 

1 .  That  they  be  not  too  numerous  $  for  thdr^  muU 
titude  will  rather  opprefs  than  fecure  Religion. 

S.  Thut  in  their  natures  they  be  not  fuperfHtious^ 
but  keep  as  much  diftance  from  it  as  well  may  be  { 
otherwife  they  will:  be  in  Religion,  as  the  dead  fly  ia 
the  apothecary's  ointment. 

3.  That  they  be  clean  and  decent,  not  too  fyi)  of 
pomp  or  o&entation ;  ceremonies  fhould  be  ufed  as 
we  ufe  a  gtaf^m^er  to  pr^erre  the  oil,  than  to  adom 
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It.  Too  much  pomp  caufeth  jealoufies  even  in  good 
men,  of  a  degeneration  either  to  Jewifh  Ceremoniei 
or  Popiih  Vanities, 

4.  That  though  fuch  are  not  to  be  rejected  becaufe 
Aey  are  ancient,  fo  if  they  become  unfeafonable, 
they  are  not  to  be  held  merely  becaufe  they  are 
ancient.  It  is  with  Ceremonies  as  with  fome  other 
things  that  are  fit  to  be  changed  when  they  are  become 
unufefid  or  offenHve,  as  the  Love  Feafts,  Extreme 
Undion,  and  fome  other  things,  poiTibly  pra£tifed» 
and  fit  enough,  in  the  primitive  times.  Many  cere- 
monies were  at  firft  invented  and  pra£tifed,  to  witt 
over  unconverted  heathens ;  to  encoui-age  weak  Chri£- 
tiajis,  efpecially  the  Jews^  who  were  not  ealily  to  be 
drawn  from  their  legal  ceremonies :  but  when  people 
become  a  knowing  people,  that  fee  beyond  thcde  ce- 
remonies, and  underftand  when,  and  why,  and  how 
they  came  in,  then  it  were  prudence  to  difpenfe  with^ 
or  change  them. 

5.  That  they  be  not  urged  with  too  much  rigour  or 
feverity  upon  fuch  as  confcientioufly  refufe  them. 
Charity  to  a  weak  brother,  in  things  indifferent  in 
dieir  own  nature,  is  then  to  be  exercifed,  when  my 
brother  is  offended  therewith,  or  never :  and  if  it  be 
£ud  it  is  his  duty  to  fubmit  to  the  Church,  and  not  the 
Church  to  him,  I  do  think  that  anfwer  will  not  ferve 
in  this  cafe  i  for  furely  though  a  child  owes  a  duty  to 
a  father,  yet  his  neglect  thereof,  efpecially  if  it  be  upos 
a  confcientious  account,  will  not  excufe  the  negled  of 
a  father's  duty  to  his  child :  the  Apoftle  profeffed  he 
would  abftain  from  things  lawful  rather  than  offend 
Ju8  weak  brother. 

6.  And  efpecially  that  we  be  careful  to  remember 
that  Religion  is  another  thing  fr^m  thefe  Ceremonies. 
Thefe  are  of  ufe,  i.  e,  for  Ornament ;  they  are  the 
dreifing  and  the  trimmings  of  Religion  at  the  beil,  but 
the  fear  of  God  is  of  a  higher  extraction. 

It  is  a  {>itiful  thing  to  fee  men  run  upon  this  mif-^ 
take^  efpecially  in  thefe  latter  times  j  one  placing  all 
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his  .Religion  in  holding  the  Pope  to  be  Chrift's  Vicar  j 
Sanother  placing  Religion  in  this,  to  hold  no  Papifl  can 
be  favcd  :  one  holding  all  Religion  to  confifl*  in  hold-^ 
ing  Epifcopacy  to  he  jure  divwo\  another  by  holding 
Prefbytery  to  be  jure  divino ;  another  in  crying  up 
Congregational  Government;  another  in  Anabaptifm; 
one  in  placing  all  Religion  in  the  ftrift  obfervation 
of  all  Ceremonies  ;  another  in  a  drift  refujal  of  all : 
one  holding  a  great  part  of  Religion  in  putting  off  the 
hat,  and  bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jefus ;  another  judg- 
ing a  man  an  idolater  for  it ;  and  a  third  placing  his 
Religion  in  putting  off  his  hat  to  none :  and  fo  like  a 
company  of  boys  that  blow  bubbles  out  of  a  wallnut- 
flieH,  every  one  runs  after  his  bubble,  and  calls  it 
Religion;  and  every  one  meafures  the  Religion  or 
irreligion  of  another,  by  their  agreeing  or  diffenting 
with  them  in  thefe  or  the  like  matters ;  and  at  beft, 
while  we  fcramble  and  wrangle  about  the  pieces  of 
the  fhell,  the  kernel  is  either  loft,  or  gotten  by  fome 
that  do  not  prize  any  of  their  contefts. 

Believe  it,  Religion  is  quite  another  thing  from  all 
thefe  matters :  he  that  fears  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  walks  humbly  before  him,  thankfully  lays 
hold  of  the  Mefl'age  of  Redemption  by  Chrift  J<;fu8, 
ftrives  to  exprefs  his  thankfiilnefs  by  the  fincerity  of 
his  obedience,  is  forry  with  all  his  foul  when  he  comesf 
ihort  of  his  duty,  walks  watchfully  in  the  denial  of 
himfelf,  and  holds  no  confederacy  with  any  luft  or 
known  fin  ;  if  he  falls  in  the  leaft  meafure,  is  reftlefs 
till  he  hath  made  his  peace  by  true  repentance,  is  true 
to  his  promife,  juft  in  his  aftions ;  charitable  to  the 
poor,  fincere  in  his  devotions,  that  will  not  deliber- 
ately difhonour  God,  though  with  the  greateft  fecurity 
of  impunity ;  that  hath  his  hope  in  heaven,  and  his 
converfation  in  heaven;  that  dares  not  do  an  unjuft  aft, 
though  ever  fo  much  to  his  advantage,  and  all  this  be- 
caufe  he  fees  him  that  is  invifible,  and  fears  himbecaufe 
he  loves  him,  fears  him  as  well  for  his  goodnefs  as  his 
greatnefs ;  fuch  a  man^  whether  he  be  an  Epifcopal, 

or 
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or  a  Preflbyterian,  or  an  Independent,  or  an  Anabap- 
tift ;  whether  he  wears  a  Surplice,  or  wears  none  j 
whether  he  hears  Organs,  or  hears  none;  whether 
he  kneels  at  the  Communion,  or  for  confcience  fake 
(lands  or  fits ;  he  hath  the  Life  of  Religion  in  him, 
and  that  life  acls  in  him,  and  will  conform  his  foul  to 
the  image  of  his  Saviour,  and  walk  along  with  him 
to  eternity,  notwithftanding  his  pradice  or  non-pra£lice 
of  thefe  indifferents. 

On  the  other  fide,  if  a  man  fears  not  the  Eternal 
God,  dares  commit  any  fin  with  prefumption,  can 
drink  exceffively,  fwear  vainly  or  falfely,  commit 
adultery,  lie,  cozen,  cheat,  break  his  promises,  live 
loofely,  though  he  practife  every  ceremony  ever  fo 
curioufly,  or  as  ftubbornly  oppofe  them  j  though  he 
cry  down  Bifhops,  or  cry  down  Prefbytery ;  though 
he  be  re-bapiized  every  day,  or  though  he  difclaim 
againft  it  as  herefy ;  though  he  faft  all  the  Lent,  or 
feaft  out  of  pretence  of  avoiding  fuperftition ;  yet  not- 
withftanding thefe,, and  a  thoufand  more  external  con- 
formities, or  zealous  oppofitions  of  them,  he  wants 
the  Life  of  Religion. 
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A  DISCOURSE  OF  RELIGION. 


PART  IIL 

THE  SUPERSTRUCTIONS  UPON  RELIGION, 
AND  ANIMOSITIES  ABOUT  THEM. 

The  Chriftian  Religion  and  Doftrine  was,  by  the 
goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God,  defigned  to  be  the  com- 
mon means  and  method  to  bring  mankind  to  their 
chief  end,  namely,  to  know,  and  to  ferve,  and  obey, 
and  glorify  and  everlaftingly  to  enjoy  Almighty  God, 
the  chiefeft  good. 

And  to  that  end  it  was  given  out  with  all  the  plain* 
nefs  and  perfpicuity ,  with  all  evidence  and  certainty  ; 
a  Doftrine  and  Religion  containing  precepts  of  all 
holinefs  ajid  purity^,  of  all  righteoufnefs  and  honefty, 
of  all  longanimity,  benignity,  and  gentlenefe,  fweet^ 
nefs,  meeknefs,  and  charity ;  of  all  moderation  and 
patience,  of  all  fobriety  and  temperance ;  in  brief,  it 
is  a  religion  that  is  admirably  and  fufEciently  confB- 
tuted  to  make  a  man,  what  indeed  he  fhould  be,  pious 
towards  God,  juft  and  beneficent  towards  men,  and 
temperate  in  himfelf,  fitted  for  a  life  of  piety,  honefty, 
juftice,  and  goodnels,  and  happinefs  hereafter.  Such 
is  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  fuch  the  men  niuft  be  that 
are  truly  conformable  to  it ;  and  if  any  man  profeiSng 
chriftianity,  be  not  fuch  a  man,  it  is  becaufe  he  comes  fo 
much  Ihort  of  his  due  conformity  to  Chriftian  Religion, 
and  the  moft  excellent  dodrine  and  precepts  thereoff 

The  profeifion  of  this  Religion  in  that  which  is,  and 
frr  many  ages  hath  been,  commonly  made  by  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  known  world,  as  the  only  true 
Religion  given  to  the  world  by  Almighty  God,  through 
his  Son  Jefus  Chrift,  wherein  and  whereby  they  may 
expeA  everlafting  falvation. 

But 
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But  yet  together  with  this  Chrifttan  Refigion,  die 
profellbrs  thereof  have  m  feveral  ages  suid  places 
chofen  to  themfelves  various  adventitious  accidents^ 
fuperilrufdons,  additions,  opinions,  modes,  and  prac- 
tices, which  they  have  as  it  were  incorporated  into  the 
Chnftian  Religion  by  them  profefled,  or  appendicated 
unto  it. 

And  thefe  fuperftru&ions  or  appendixes  of  Chriftian 
Religion  have  been  introduced  and  entertaiiied  by 
various  means,  and  by  various  defigns,  and  to  various 
^ids.  Some  by  the  authority  of  great  names ;  fome 
by  infenfible  gradations  or  long  cuftoms  ;  fome  by  a 
fuppofed  congruity  or  incongruity  ;  fome  for  order  or 
decency ;  fome  for  difcrimination  of  parties  ;  fome  for 
politicai  ends,  appearing  in  themfelves,  or  fecretly 
carried  on;  £ome  upon  emergent  occafions,  either 
continuing  or  now  ceafing  ;  fome  by  civil,  fome  by 
ecdeliaftical  fan^ons ;  fome  by  traditional  obferva- 
tions,  dther  continued,  or  inten-upted  and  revived ; 
iome  for  ornament ;  fome  for  ufe  ;  fome  as  fuppofed 
neceflfary  confequents  upon  the  Chriftian  dofliine ; 
fome  to  be,  quqfi  Jrpta  &  muniment  a  doSrince  &?  Relu 
gionis  Evangelist  ^,  as  the  Jewifli  traditions  were  fup- 
pofed to  be  the  Sepimenta  Lfgis  ^  ;  fome  for  one  end, 
and  fome  for  another :  And  although  thefe  are  not 
truly.and  elTentially  parts  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  yet 
as  the  humours  in  the  body  are  fome  good,  fome 
noxious,  fome  innocent,  though  they  are  no  part  of 
the  true  vital  blood,  yet  they  mingle  with  it,  and  run 
along  in  it ;  fo  thefe  fuperftruftions,  and  occafions, 
and  additions,  have  in  various  ages,  fucceftions,  and 
places,  mingled  with  the  true  radical  vital  do£lrine 
and  Religion  of  Chrift,  in  men's  opinions,  and  pradices, 
and  proteffions. 

And  yet  it  is  vifible  to  any  man  that  will  but  atten- 
tively obferve  the  courfes  of  men  profefling  Chriftian 
Religion,  that  the  greateft  fervour  and  aiiimofity  of 

^  As  it  were  the  fences  and  guards  of  the  dQctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
*  The  feocoi  of  the  Law. 

the 
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tbe  Profeffojrs  of  Chriftian  Religion  is  not  fo  much  with 
refped  to  the  fubftajQtials  of  Chriftian  Religion,  i^ther 
ixi  things  to  be  believed  or  praftifed,  as  touching 
thefe  additions  and  fuperftrudions ;  fome  as  fer- 
vently contending  for  them,  as  if  the  life  of 
Chriftianity  confifted  in  them  ;  fome  as  bitterly  and 
feverqly  contefting  againft  them,  as  if  the  life  and  foul 
of  Chriftian  Religion  were  not  poffibly  confifting  with 
them. 

And  by  thefe  means  thefe  unhappy  confequedces 
follow:  ,.. 

1 .  That  whereas  the  main  of  Chriftian  Religion  con- 
(ifts  in  the  true  belief  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  Jefus,  and 
the  pradice  of  thofe  Chriftian  virtues  that  he  left  unto 
his  difciples  and  followers,  both  by  his  example  and 
precept,  namely,  love  of  God,  holinefs  and  purity  of 
life,  humility,  and  lowlinefs  of  mind,  patience,  meek- 
nefs,  gentlenefs,  charity,  a  low  and  eaiy  value  of  the 
world,  contcntation  of  mind,  lubmiffion  to  the  will  of 
pod,  dependaiice  upon  him,  refignation  unto  him, 
and  other  excellent  evangelical,  virtues,  that  perfe£k 
and  redify  the  foul,  and  fit  it  for  an  humble  commu- 
nion with  Almighty  God  in  this  life,  and  a  bleffed 
fruition  of  his  prefence  in  the  life  to  come ;  the 
Chriftian  Religion  is  not  fo  much  placed  in  thefe,  as  in 
ai)  entire  conformity  to  modes  and  circumftances,  or  an 
extreme  averfion  from  them.  And  according  to  the 
variousintereftsor  inclinations  of  parlicst  thofe  are  made 
the  magnalia  of  Chriftian  Religion,  and  fuch  as  give 
the  only  character  or  difcriminative  indication  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion. 

2.  And  coni'equently  all  the  greateft  part  of  that 
ftrefs  and  fervour  of  mind,  which  fhould  be  employed 
in  thofe  great  weighty  fubftantials  of  Chriftianity,  runs 
out  and  fpends  itfelf  in  thofe  little  collaterals,  and 
fuperftrudions,  and  additaments ;  fome  placing  the 
greateft  earncftnefs  and  intention,  of.  mind  to  have 
them,  and  fome  placing  the  intcnfion  and  fervour 
of   their  mind    to    be  without  them,     not  ,  unlike 

thofe 
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thofe  old  contentions  between  the  Eaftem  and  Weftem 
churches,  touching  the  time  of  thepafchal  obfervation, 
one  party  exconilnunicatl'.g  the  other  for  their  diffent, 
ks  if  the  whole  weight  and  ftrefs  of  the  ChriJlian 
Religion  lay  in  thofe  little  additaments. 

S.  And  hereupon  there  arife  fchifms,  faftions,  and 

S erfonal  animofities,  difcrimination  of  parties,  cenfo- 
oufnefs,  and  ftudied  eftrangings  of  profeffors  of 
Chriftianity  ;  oftentimes  one  party  declining  thofe 
praftices  which  are  good  and  commendable  in  the 
other,  to  keep  their  diftances  the  more  irreconcileable, 
and  each  party  efpoufmg  fome  odd  difcriminatin'g 
habits,  modes,  arid  fometimes  alfo  opinions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  that  may  eftrange  and  difcriminate 
themeach  from  the  other;  andlhefe  opinions  though  of 
little  moment  or  confequence  (it  may  be  whether  true 
or  falfe)  are  advanced  up  into  little  lefs  than  articles  of 
feith,  for  the  fake  of  this  difcrimination,  when  poffibly 
they  are  of  little  moment  whether  they  be  aflented 
imto  or  not,  of  lefs  certainty,  and  have  little  or  no 
influence  or  concern  in  the  fubftance  of  Chriftian 
tioftriiie. 

4,  And  hereupon  it  oftentimes  comes  to  pafs  that 
not  only  the  common  bond  of  charity  and  Chriftian 
love  is  broken  between  the  profeffors  of  th  ?  fame  fub- 
ftantials  in  Chriftianity,  but  there  is  moft  ordinarily, 
hiuch  more  feverity,  and  perfecution,  and  implaca- 
blenefs,  and  irreconcileablenefs.  more  endeavours  to 
Undermine,  and  fupplant,  and  difgrace  diffenters, 
Ynore  fcoms,  and  vilifying,  and  reproach,  and  in- 
folence  one  towards  another  in  their  viciffitudes  of 
feuivantage,  than  there  is  between  profeffors  of 
Chriftianty,  and  men  of  the  mbft  loofe  and  profane 
lives,  between  orthodox  and  heretic,  nay  between 
Chriflians  and  Turks,  or  Infidels,  many  times. 

5.  And  from  this  there  arifeth  a  moft  fruitful  and 
a  moft  inevitable  increafe  of  atheifm  and  contempt  of 
Religion,  in  many  of  the  fpeftators  of  this  game, 

V0I4. 1.  V  among 
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among  profeffors  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  that 
upon  thefe  two  accounts :  principally,  becaufe  when 
tlitjy  hear  each  party  decla  «  (as  they  muft,  if  they  de^ 
clare  truth)  in  their  fermons  and  writings,  that  the 
doftrineof  ChrifUanity  enjoins  mutual  love,  conde* 
fcerfion,  charity,  gentlcncfs,  meeknefs,  and  yet  fo 
little  practiled  by  diffenting  parties,  men  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  either  thefe  perfons  do  not  believe 
what  they  prcterid  to  preach  and  publifti,  or  that  the 
docirine  of  Chriflianity  was  a  notion  and  fpeculation, 
and  never  intended  as  a  neceflkry  rule  of  pradice, 
fuicc  the  greateft  pretenders  to  the  Religion  of  Chrift 
praclife  fo  Utile  of  it. 

2.  Becaufe  when  men  fee  that  thofe  little  fuper- 
ftruftions  and  additions  are  by  the  one  fide  profecuted, 
and  on  the  other  fide  decryed,  with  as  much  animo- 
lity,  fervour  and  fe verities,  ai>  the  moft  weighty  and 
important  truths  and  precepts  of  evangelical  faith  and 
obedience,  fpeclators  and  by-llanders  think  that  they 
are  all  of  the  fame  value ;  and  when  they  fee  that  thefe 
things  which  eveiy  fober  confiderate  man  mail  needs 
conclude  httle,  and  of  no  moment,  are  rated  at  fo 
great  a  value  by  the  contefting  parties  of  each  fide, 
truths  then  are  doubted  of  in  relation  to  thefe  :  if 
mcJtes  men  call  in  queilion  great  matters,  when  they 
fee  fuch  fmall  things  purfued  or  declined  with  no 
lefs  fervour  and  animofit)  than  if  they  were  of  the 
greateft. 

And  confidering  thefe  unhappy  confequences  of 
thcie  fervours  of  minds,  touching  thefe  fmall  appen- 
dixes and  fuperftruftions,  even  more  than  about,  or 
concerning  the  very  weighty  things  of  the  Gofpel,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fearch  out  the  reafon  how  thi$ 
ftrong  diftemper  comes  to  pals;  and  there  fecm  to 
be  liiefe  caufes  thereof: 

.!•  Ordinaiily  a  man  is  more  fond  of,  and  con- 
cti  iicd  for  fomething  that  is  his  own,  than  for  that 
which  is  of  God  ;  as  v/e  are  tranfported  with  a  love 
to  ourfelves,  fo  we  are  tranfported  with  a  love  and 

admira- 
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admiration  of  what  is  our  own :  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  weightier  and  more  important  duties  enjoined  by 
Chrift,  partake  lefs^of  our  zeal,  or  courage,  or  inten- 
fion  of  mind,  than  our  own  little  fantalies  and  inveU'- 
tions. 

2.  Pride,  Credit,  and  Reputation  are  commonly 
engaged  in  either  party  in  the  things  contefted,  when 
they  are  once  contefted :  and  thefe  are  violent  and 
preiling  interefts  ajid  motions. 

8.  The  plaineft  truth  and  purity  of  Religion  is  a 
thing  that  feldom  pleaieih  aud  fuiteth  to  the  cuiiofity 
and  appetite  of  men ;  they  are  always  fond  of  fome- 
thing  annexed  or  appenJicated  to  R.  jllgion,  to  make 
it  pleafing  to  their  appetite ;  a  certain  fauce  that  may 
entertain  their  fancy,  after  which  it  may  run,  and 
wherein  it  may  pleafe  itfelf.  And  thefe  fauces  to  Re- 
ligion are  various,  and  variouily  pleafing,  according 
to  the  various  inclinations  of  men :  moft  ordinarily 
the  fancies  of  men  afted  fome  things  fplendid  and  fen- 
fible  to  be  fuperadded  to  Religion:  the  Ifraelitcs 
would  needs  have  gods  that  might  go  before  them  ; 
and  in  compliance  with  this  humour,  moft  of  the 
itrange  modes  and  gefticulations  among  the  Heathens, 
and  moft  of  the  fuperftitions,  ceremonies  and  rites 
among  the  Papifts,  were  invented. 

Again,  fometimes  tlie  humour  of  the  people  runs 
iii  the  other  extreme ;  either  they  will  have  nothing  of 
form  or  order,  or  all  fuch  forms  or  orders  as  are  ex*- 
tremely  oppofite  to  what  others  ufe,  and  place  their 
delight  and  complacency  therein :  and  by  this  means 
oftentimes  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  men  are  carried  with 
greater  eameftnefe,  and  vehemence  after  thofe  j&/«- 
centiuy  *  the  entertainments'  of  their  fancies,  than  to 
the  true  fubftance  of  Religion  itfelf. 

4.  Oftentimes  it  comes  to  pafs  that  there  are  two 
very  jealous  concerns,  and  impatient  of  any  corrival, 
that  are  engaged  each  againft  othBr  in  thefe  dilferent 
and  diflenting  pra^ices,  relating  to  collaterals  in  Re- 

Y  2  ligion ; 
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ligion  t  on  the  one  fide,  Power  and  Authority  is  iteff 
tender  of  its  o\^  intereft,  and  jealous  of  a  coitfpstitor 
or  rival :  on  the  other  fide,  Confcience  and  Perfua- 
fion  either  of  the  neceffity  or  unlawfiihiefs  of  any 
thing,  is  very  jealous,  or  fearful,  and  fufpidous  or 
any  thing  that  might  injure  it :  and  whether  the  con- 
fcience be  miftaken  or  not,  yet  fo  long  as  its  perfuafion^ 
that  is  entertained  sub  ratione  comdentice  ^,  prevails, 
this  jealoufy  will  ftill  prevail  in  the  mind;  and  it 
many  times  fells  out  that  Authority,  on  the  one  hand^ 
is  impatient,  or  at  leaft  jealous  of  oppofition;  and 
Confcience,  on  the  other  hand,  reftlefs  and  unquiet. 

5.  And  the  difficulty  is  fo  much  the  greater,  be- 
caufe  each  feems  to  derive  its  obliging  authority 
from  God  ;  the  magiftrate  recognizing  God  Almighty 
as  the  fountain,  root,  and  foundation  of  his  power ; 
and  the  confcience  fappofed  to  be  the  vicegerent  of 
God  in  the  foul. 

6.  But  that  which  admirably  keeps  up  thefe  dif- 
ferences, is  that  men  on  each  nde  deal  not  one  with 
another  calmly^  mildly j  or  upon  the  reafons  of  the 
things,  or  upon  a  true  way  of  reafoning,  debating^, 
and  arguing  of  things,  or  prudent  conftderations  that 
might  invite  yielding  on  the  one  fide,  or  accommoda- 
tions on  the  other,  but  each  party  takesh  in  all  thofe^ 
contributions,  aififtances,  and  advantages,  that  com- 
Hwnly  accompany  the  worft  of  contentions. 

For  inftance,  1.  Extremity  of  paffion  and  indig- 
jpiation :  2.  Violence  and  bittemefs  of  writings  and 
fpeeches :  5.  Each  party  rendering  the  other  as  odi* 
ous  and  ri^culous  as  is  poffible :  4.  Scoffing,  jeering, 
and  perfonal  reflexions  ^  5.  Artifices  and  defigns  eaoi 
to  catch  and  undermine  the  other :  6.  An  induftrious 
and  willing  mifinterpretation  of  each  others  words, 
writings,  juid  a£Kons,  and  raifing  them  to  odious  in- 
ferences and  confequences,  beyond  what  they  weic 
meant,  or  really  and  truly  bear:  7.  DifingenuotiB 

'  From -Ik  principle  of  coifsdence. 

quotations 
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quotations  out  of  each  other,  without  thofe  ordinary 
remedies  that  might  be  allowed  by  comparing  of  other 
parts  of  their  writings. 

Thefe  and  the  like  auxiliaries  are  on  each  part  taken 
into  thefe  velitarioTis  between  Chriftians,  and  m  relation 
to  things  contended  for  or  againft  in  thefe  differences ; 
■whereas  the  whole  tenour  of  the  doftrine  of  Chrifti- 
anitv,  as  it  w^as  delivered  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles, 
decries  nothing  more  than  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
railing,  evil-fpeakjng,  backbiting,  flanders,  reproaches, 
names  and  epithets  of  fcorns,  craft,  and  fubtilty ; 
yet  all  thefe  black  legions  are  called,  ufed,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  management  of  that  caufe  which 
each  party  pretends  to  be  the  caufe  of  Chrift ;  as  if 
fiends,  and  furies,  and  legions  of  Devils,  were  thoi^ght 
fit  auxiliaries  on  each  party,  wherein  both  preten4 
the  intereft  of  Chrift  Jefus. 

And  that  this  is  fo,  let  any  man  but  read  thofe 
books  which  have  flown  abroad  from  either  party,  be 
will  find  it  e\adent  in  all  the  contentions  of  this  nature: 
witnefs  on  the  one  part  Martin  Marpr elate ^  the  Odioiis 
Centuries  put  out  by  Mr.  JVIiite  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  the  frequent  inveftives  and 
odious  epithets  given  to  the  Liturgy,  to  the  Bifl|ops, 
Conforming  Minifters,  and  to  the  Church  of  England 
itfelf,  as  Antichriftian,  Idolatrous,  J^abylonish^  fUid  4 
thopjfand  fuch  names  and  ftiles. 

And  on  the  other  fide  there  Yi^ye  been  many  that 
have  not  been  behind  hand  with  bitter  invedives, 
fcomfiil  and  mocking  expreflSons  and  appellations^ 
odious  refleftions,  unnecefiary  to  be  repeated.  By  all 
which  thefe  two  things  are  evident : 

1.  That  thefe  tranfports  of  either  fide  come  not 
from  that  Spirit  which  Chrift  broi^ght  with  him  into  the 
world,  and  which  he  commended,  and  left  to  his  difr 
qiples  ^d  fbjlowers,  namely,  a  Spirit  of  Love,  of  Cha- 
rity, of  Gentlenefs,  Patience,  Kindnefs,  ^nd  Sweetnefs 
of  difpofirion. 

2.  That  if  men  go  about  to  juftiiy  this^  beca\ife  firit 
provoked  by  the  adverfe  party,  and  fp  juftify  it  by  the 
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law  of  taliation,  thefe  men  do  not  remember  that  98 
on  the  one  hand,  the  duty,  of  Chriftians  is  Self-denial, 
Moderation,  and  Peaceablenefs ;  on  the  other  fide, 
that  a  Spirit  of  Revenge,  aji  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  is  as  much  againll  the  Do^rine  of  Chrift, 
as  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  certainly  it  becomes  thofe  of  either  party 
either  to  cafliier  thefe  black  auxiliaries  o  ftheir  wars, 
and  contentions  of  this  kmd,  or  otherv^ife,  for  the  fake 
and  honour  of   Chrift  and  the  Chriltian   Religion, 
plainly  declare  that  he  is  not  concerned  in  the  conteft^ 
but  that  the  conteft  is  a  conteft  of  interefi  and  iMt^ — 
glory ^  of  prtde^  and  ambition',  and  reputaiion^  and  d^firtr 
of  viScry ;  or  if  they  will  not  declare  fo  much  to  the 
world,  yet  they  muft  give  leave  to  the  fpedators  Xx> 
judge  of  it  fo, 

Now  thefe  bittemeffes  and  virulentneffes  of  eith^ 
fide,  have  been  commonly  of  two  kinds ;  I.  Such 
as  refleft,  if  not  all  together,  yet  moft  of  all,  upop 
the  ferfcns  of  their  adverfaries  :  2.  Or  fuch  as  refle£): 
only  upon  the  maittrs  in  difference  between  them.; 
Jboth  were  bad  enough,  and  fuch  as  ferve  to  make  the 
differences  and  breaches  wider^ 

But  of  late  times,  I  know  not  by  what  unhappy 
ftar,  there  have  prevailed  more  than  formerly,  cer- 
taiji  invedives  that  have  gone  much  farther,  even  to 
the  rendering  of  Rdigion  itfelf^  and  ScrijJiure  expreffionfj 
.  jidiculous^  and  pieces  of  raillei7 ;  and  I  could  have 
wiihed  that  fome  late  books,  put  out  under  the  fafliian 
of  dialogue^ J  and  fome  other  books  of  that  kind,  had 
>ot  been  too  guilty  of  this  fault, 

I  do  remember  when  B^n  JonfQn  made  his  play  of 
the  Alchymift,  wherein  he  brings  in  Anartas  in  deri- 
fion  of  the  perfons  theii  called  Puritans^  with  many  of 
their  phrafes  in  ufe  among  them,  taken  out  of  the 
JScriptures ;  with  a  defign  to  render  that  fort  of  perfons 
Ridiculous,  and  to  gain  applaufe  to  his  wit  and  fancy. 
Put  although  thofe  perfons  were  not  in  very  good  efr 
|:een^  ?mong  the  great  ones  and  gallants,  vet  the  play 
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■was  difliked,  and  indeed  abhorred,  becaufe  it  feeined 
to  reproach  Religion  itfelf,  though  intended  only  to 
render  the  Puritans  ridiculous.  That  which  ^\'as  i  n- 
comely  and  unfeemly  in  a  poet,  who  made  it  his  buli- 
nefs  to  make  plays,  certainly  is  much  more  fuliome 
and  unfavory  in  another ;  efpccially  if  the  author  be 
a  clergyman,  as  I  fuppofe  he  is :  for  of  all  men  in  the 
world  it  becomes  fuch  profpicere  bonori  religio^.is  Chrif- 
tiana  1,  and  not  to  render  it  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
tible by  raillery  and  fcurrilous  jofting. 

And  yet  I  do  not  find  in  all  Ben  Jonfon's  Alchymift, 
one  half  of  thofe  ridiculous  and  unfeemly  repetitious 
of  Scripture  phrafes  and  expreffions,  as  well  as  mimi- 
cal imitations  and  difdainful  mockings  of  thofe  per- 
foos,  and  that  party  whom  he  defigns  to  difparage. 
Scarce  a  page  but  fome  unhandfome  mention  of  the 
/pirit^  and  Chtift^  and  grace^  ^nd  faiftts,  and  fome 
Scripture  exprelHons ;  and  if  it  fhall  be  faid  that  he 
doth  it  but  only  in  exproormion  of  fuch  perfons  as 
abufed  or  mifapplied  fuch  expieflions,  and  it  is  not 
with  intent  to  reproach  the  Scripture  or  thofe  phrafes 
that  are  defumed  from  it,  but  to  fhew  th.e  boidnefs  and 
miftakcs  of  them  that  have  mifapplied  or  abufed 
them. 

I  anfwer,  1,  Tliat  thefe  mifapplications  and  incon- 
fiderate  ufes  of  Scripture-phrafes  by  them,  though  it 
be  juflly  reprovable,  yet  it  is  far  more  intolerable  in 
him.  Though  their  miftal^es  were  weak  and  foolifli, 
yet  they  were  /erious  in  thofe  very  miflakes  j  but  this 
man  induftrioufly  and  defignedly  makes  the  cxpreflion 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  2.  Their  abufes  oi  Scrip- 
ture and  Scripture-phrafes  will  not  at  all  juftiiy  the 
like  in  him,  though  in  another  kind,  and  to  another 
end ;  he  might  have  learned  to  have  avoided  the  folly 
and  inconfideratenefs  of  the  others,  and  not  have  mul- 
tiplied it  in  himfelf  by  a  worfe  method  of  abufe. 

Certainly,  whoever  he  was  that  made  thefe  confer- 
ences, I   dare  fay  he  hath  no  fuch  pattern  of  writing 

*  To  consult  the  honor  of  ihe  Christian  reli'^iou. 
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from  the  Apoftles  or  Fathei;s.     The  neareft  copy  that 

I  know  of  it,  is  the  A -  ;^  and  though  he  feems  i 

man  of  wit  and  learning,  and  pofiibiy  would  be  forne- 
body  in  the  world,  I  dare  fay  thvy  that  cherifli  him  iij 
the  main  of  his  defign  are  afhamed  of  his  fcurrility, 
and  wifli  it  had  been  fpared,  and  fo  perchance  may  he 
be  when  more  years  have  better  conlideration.  The 
mifchiefe  that  come  by  this  manner  of  writing  are  very 
great  and  many. 

1 .  It  makes'  differences  irreconcilable.  When  dit 
ferenceSjCivil  or  Ecclofiaftical,  in  judgment  or  praftice, 
happen,  gentlcnefe,  foftnefs,  mildnefs,  and  perfon2|| 
refpe£tfulnefs,  quiet  the  paffions  and  fpirits  of  the  act 
verfe  party^  gain  upon  him,  get  within  him  ;  and  when 
the  perfon  is  thus  won,  and  over-matched  with  fweet- 
nefe  and  kindnefs,  and  perfonal  jcaloufies  and  preju- 
dices removed,  perfuafions  and  arguments  grow  pre^'a- 
leht,  come  vith  their  fuH  weight,  are  entertained  calm- 
ly, and  cqnfiderately,  and  infcnfibly  gain  ground  even 
vipon  the  judgment :  but  I  never  yet  knew  any  maa 
converted  by  an  angr}',  paflionate,  railing  adyerfary,  for 
fuch  kind  of  behaviour  prefently  raifcth  in  the  adver- 
fary  the  like  paffions  and  prejudice,  and  makes  th^ 
diftance  greater;  and  the  paffions  l.-jing  engaged  in 
the  quarrel,  the  judgments  of  both  fides  are  loft,  or 
l^linded,  or  filenced  with  the  duft  and  noife  of  paffion- 
ate  digladiations ;  and  indeed,  conf^dering  how  appa^ 
rently  and  evidently  fuch  kind  of  dealing  between 
jDiffenters,  renders  compofures  almoil  impoffible ;  and 
yet  obferving  how  much  this  courfe  of  reviling,  and 
opprobrious,  and  unmanly,  as  well  as  unchriftian  lan- 
guage^  is  in  practice,  |  thought  that  it  had  been  a  rea| 
4efign  to  render  each  party  odious  and  irreconcilcable  to 
the  pther;  ^nd  the  hopes  of  compofure  defperate ;  for 
who  can  ever  expefl;  that  any  man,  or  any  fort  of  men, 
flboif  Id  be  drawn  over  to  that  party  that  mould  publicly 
ftyle  him  braiii-sichy  a  fool^  silly ^  hypocrite^  fanatic^ 
and  a  hmidred  fuch  fcomful  appellations ;  or  that  me^ 
jyiU  be  eafily  drawn  to  relinquilh  thofe  opinions  or  per- 

luafions, 
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fbafions,  when  they  muft  thereby  in  effeft  fttfafcribe  to 
iuch  epithets  and  appellations  before  all  the  vrorXd ;  and 
pf  all  things  in  the  world  men  can  with  the  lea^t  pa^ 
tience  bear  refleftion  upon  their  intelleftu^s,  and  are 
moft  irreconcileable  to  Aem  th^t  traduce  or  abufe  tbeni 
therein. 

2.  It  greatly  difadvantageth  the  ccaise  as  wel|  ^  the 
persons  or  thofe  that  ufe  this  method  amongft  fober  in^. 
different  obferyers,  who  will  be  ready  to  conclude  thetn 
a  parcel  of  people  tranfported  by  paffions,  weak,  and 
prejudicated ;  and  look  upon  fuch  a  caufe  as  is  main- 
^ned  by  railing,  fcoffing,  raillery,  and  unproved  ca-j 
fumnies,  as  weak,  and  (landing  in  need  qf  fiich  n|de«  ' 
nelfes  to  fupport  and  maintain  it. 

9.  It  expofeth  Religion  itfelf  to  the  derifion  of 
Atl)eifts,  and  confirms  them  in  their  atheifins,  and 
gains  theui  too  many  prqfelytes ;  and  that  principally 
ppon  theie  reafons :  '  1 .  Becaufe  t|>ey  find  that  clergy-j 
men  do  tell  them  in  the  pulpits,  that'Chrif^  himfelf  and 
hts  Apoftles  condemned  railing,  fcandalous  appellation^ 
7iB  raca^  2nd  fool ^  evil-speakirigj  foolish  jesting^  mock* 
ptgj  reviling ;  this  they  tell  men,  and  they  tSl  them 
truly ;  and  yet  thefe  very  men  tjiat  call  therafelves  mi- 
nHlers  oiF  Chrift,  meffengers  of  the  Gofpel  of  Peace, 
take  that  admirable  liberty  of  reproaching,  fcoffing, 
and  (Jading  one  another  in  their  public  pamphlet^ 
and  difcourfes,  that  can  fcarce  t?e  exampled  among  thei 
moll  inveftive  ranks  of  perfons,  whofe  trade  it  is  to  be' 
iatirical,  and  jrencjer  people  ridiculous :  nay,  fo  far  hath 
this  excellent  manage  prevailed  among  clergymen,  that 
their  fcqfFs  and  reproaches  are  not  levelled  at  the  per- 
fons,  or  perfonal  defeds  of  piffen^ers,  but  rather  than 
want  fupports  for  their  party,  will  have  ugly  flings  at 
Religion  itfelf,  at  Scripture  expreflions ;  and  Xvhen  men 
fee  fuch  a  courfe  of  practice  among  the  preachers  and 
clergymen,  they  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  furely  they 
believe  not  themfelves  what  they  preach  to  others ; 
therefore  thiqjs.  they  have  a  fair  pretence  not  to  believe 
them# 

2.  But 
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^  2.'  But  principally  thefe  great  animofities  and  tranf- 
ports,  of  diffenting  clergymen,  confirm  and  promote 
Athefm^.upon  this  account,  that  the  things  about 
vl^ch  this  wonderful  hate  is  ftrucken  between  thefe 
parties,  are  fuch  as  both  parties  agree  to  be  none  of  the 
nindamentals  of  the  religion  profeffed  by  both,  but 
acceiSarics  and  acccflions,  and  fuch  indeed  as  by- 
ftanders  think  are  of  very  fmall  moment :  and  yet  when 
men  fee  fo  much  heat  and  pafTion,  fo  much  fervour 
and  contentions,  fuch  reproaches  and  revilings,  fuch 
exafperations  of  authority  on  either  party,  fuch  mutual 
profecutions  one  of  another,  that  more  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  done  between  diffcnters  in  thofe  points  which 
botn  agree  to  be  fundamental ;  atheiftical  fpiritsare  apt 
to.  conclude,  that  probably  thofc  points,  that  both  fides 
fuppofed  to  be  of  greater  moment,  are  ejujdern  farina  ^ 
with  thofe  in  conteft,  fmce  they  are  not,  nor  cannot 
be  profecuted  with  greater  fervour  than  thefe,  which 
all  men  take  to  be  fmall  and  inconfiderable,  and  that 
it  is  intereft,  vain-glory,  and  applaufe,  or  fome  other 
temporal  concern,  that  gives  this  fervour  and  zeal  in 
piatters  of  Religion,  more  than  the  true  concerns  of 
itfelf»  The  conclufion  therefore  is,  that  men  for  their 
own  fakes,  and  for  the  fake  and  honour  of  the  Chrif* 
tian  Religion,  would  ufe  more  temperance,  prudence, 
and  moderation,  in  coatefts  about  circun^lantials* 

'  of  the  same  nature 
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^Nn  HATH    BROUGHT    LIFB  AND  IMMQRTALI^T  ^0 
LIGjHT  7H^,ayQ^  TUB  GAS?£L» 

Among  the  many  great  ajjvantages  that  are  conyeyed 
unto  mankind  by  the  Gofpel  of  Jfefu^  Chrift,  there  a»e 
thefe  of  principal  moment : 

]  •  A  full  and  clear  diicovery ,  that  there  is  a  fl^lc  of 
Life  and  Immortality  of  mankind,  after  the  diilolutioiij 
pf  the  lives  we  enjoy  in  this  inferior  worldt 

2.  A  full  and  clear  difcoyery  of  the  ns^ture  and 
kinds  of  this  eflate  of  Life  and  Immortality,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  flate  of  rewards  and  puniihments  ^  a  ftare 
of  reward  with  everlafting  life  and  happinefs  to  the 
righteous,  and  a  flate  of  everlafting  life  and  mife^y  tQ 
the  wicked. 

8.  A  full  difcovery  of  an  eafy  and  eflfeftual  means 
of  the  avoiding  of  that  fixture  life  of  mifery,  an^  of 
the  attsdnment  of  that  future  eflate  of  life  of  hap^ 
pinefs. 

' ,  I  ihall  not  enter  into  a  large  difcourfe  of  thefe  excel-! 
lent  difcoveries,  but  only  briefly  cpnfider  thefe  things  s 

1.  The  great  importance  of  the  true  and  evident  dif- 
covery pf  thefe  great  truths, 

2.  The  great  deficiency  that  there  was  in  thefe  difco-v 
veries  before  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  ^ame  into  the 
V'orld. 

S.  The- 
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S#  The  gr^t  difcovery'^made  by  the  Gofpel  of  thefe 
great  and  important  truths. 

4.  The  great  evidences  for  the  fatisfaflion  and  con- 
^6Kon  of  the  truths  of  thefe  difcoveries  thus,  made  ill 
the  GofpeL 

1 .  Concerning  the  former  of  thefe ;  namely,  the 
gteat  importance  of  this  truth,  and  of  the  fiill  and 
evident  difcovery  thereof.  Ahd  this  appears  evident  to 
every  man  that  doth  but  confider  the  nature  of  this 
matter. 

We  are  bom  and  live  In  this  world,  according  to 
the  greateft  ordinary  account,  about  threefcore  and 
ten  years,  and  then  we  die,  and  are  no  more  feen  in 
tWs  world  :  of  what  a  vaft  moiiientous  concernment 
is  it  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is  an  eveVlafting  eftate 
of  happinefe  or  mifery,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
franfaftion  of  our  lives  here,  that  doth  mod  certainly 
and  infallibly  attend  us  after  death  ?  The  importance  of 
the  knowledge  of  this  is  more  than  all  the  reft  of  our 
knowledge  of  all  other  things,  in  very  many  refpefts: 
1  •  The  bare  knowledge  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  a  moft  ex- 
cellent fubjed  to  be  known,  if  there  were  nothing  elfe 
in  it.     But,  2.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  a  thing  that  doth 
moft  neceffarily,  nearly,  and  intimately  Concern  us ; 
even  much  more  than  our  very  lives  in  this  world. 
This  life  paffeth  away  as  a  fhadow,  but  the  life  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments  is  a  life  everlafting,  and  un- 
changeable ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  more  concertiment 
to  us,  both  to  know  it,  and  to  know  how  to  attain 
that  bleffed  life  of  happinefs,   than  to  attain  all  the 
glory  and  happinefs  that  this  prefent  tranfitory  life  can 
afford.     A"d,  8.  The  knowledge  of  this  truth  is  of 
huge  monient,  not  only  for  the  right  ordering  of  our 
prdent  lifi^  here,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that 
everlafting  bleffed  life,   but  even  for  a  right,   and 
wife,  and  comfortable  management  and  enjoyment  of 
the  prefent  life  we  have  in  this  world.     For  moft  cer- 
tainly, without  the  profpeft,  hope  and  expeftation  of 
Hiis  mture  ftate,  the  life  of  man  is  more  unhappy  and 

miferabie 
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miferable  than  the  lives  of  the  beafts  that  periih.  liht 
knowledge  therefore  of  this  great  truth  is  of  the  greateil 
moment  to  the  children  of  men ;  and  the  ignorance 
thereof  is  the  mod  unhappy  and  hurtful  ignorance  of 
any  thing  in  the  world ;  becaufe  it  is  an  ignorance  of 
that  which  mod  concerns  us  to  know,  becaufe  that 
knowledge  is  principally  necedary  for  the  avoiduigof  the 
greateft  evil,  and  the  attaining  oi  tlie  greateft  good  that 
can  pofTibly  befall  us. 

2.  Touching  the  fecond ;  namely,  the  deficiency 
that  was  in  the  world,  in  order  to  the  difcovery,  before 
the  Gofpel  came.  This  principally  confided  in  thefe 
things  :  1 .  A  want  of  a  fufficient  evidence,  that  there  is 
anyfuch  eftate  after  death.  2.  A  want  of  a  fufficient  light, 
to  diicover  what  that  future  eftate  u^s  to  be.  S.  A 
want  of  a  difcovery  of  a  fufficient  means,  how  that  part 
of  the  eftate  of  everlafling  happinefs  was  to  be  at* 
tained,  and  the  eflate  of  everlafting  mifery  to  be 
avoided.  And  this  deficiency  in  thefe  things  will  ap- 
pear, if  we  take  a  furvcy,  firft,  of  the  ftate  of  the 
Gentile  knowledge,  in  relation  to  thefe  things.  Se- 
condly, in  relation  to  the  difcoveries  made  to  the  Jews 
imder  the  law. 

Firft,  As  to  the  difcoveries  of  thefe  truths  unto  the 
Gentile.  It  is  very  true,  that  partly  by  an  univerlisil 
tradition,  derived  probably  from  the  common  parents 
of  mankind,  partly  by  fome  glimmcrimj  of  natural 
light,  in  the  natural  confciences  at  leaft  of^fome  of  the 
heathen,  there  feemed  to  be  feme  common  perfuafion 
of  a  future  eftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  But, 
firft,  it  was  but  weak  and  dim,  and  was  even  in 
many  of  the  wifeft  of  them  overborn  ;  lb  that  it  was 
rather  a  fufpicion,  or  at  mofl  a  weak  and  faint  per- 
fuafion rather  than  a  ftrong  and  firm  convidion  :  and 
hence  it  became  very  unopcrative  and  ineffectual  to  the 
moft  of  them,  when  they  had  the  greateft  need  of  it ; 
namely,  upon  imminent,  <^r  incumbent  temporal  evils 
of  grat  preffure.  But,  where  the  periuafion  was 
furoeft  amongft  them,  yet  ftill  they  were  in  tlic  dark 

vihat 
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Birhat  it  was  ;  and  yet  much  more  Iq  the  dark,,  in  re^ 
Terence  to  the  means  of  attaining  that  future  ftate  of 
lappinefs;  and  this  darknefs  begot  in  them  thofe 
various  fidions  and  fabulous  imaginations,  efpecially 
unong  the  poets,  that  even  rendered  the  main  hypothefis 
nore  doubtful  than  otherwife  it  would  have  been.  And 
l)ofe  various  fuperftitions,  and  idolatrous  worQiips  and 
ites,  and  performances,  which  they  deligned  as  the 
neans  of  attaining  that  future  happinefs,  v/hich  they  thus 
iarkly,and  under  various  fabulous  dirguifes,entertained« 

Secondly  :  If  we  come  to  the  difcoveries  made  unto 
the  Jews,  which  were  certainly  much  greater  than  thofe 
that  the  Gentiles  had  by  the  light  of  nature  j  yet  this 
we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  although  many  ex- 
cellent men  among  them  did,  through  thofe  many 
types,  and  fhadows,  as  it  were  at  a  diflance,  fee  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  and  the  Meffiah,  through  whom  it 
u^ras  to  be  attained ;  yet  the  Divine  difpenfation  under 
the  law  was  dark  and  obfcure  in  relation  to  the  eftate 
of  future  rewards  and  punilhments,  in  comparifon  of 
what  is  revealed  in  the  Gofpel :  their  promifes  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  of  temporal  benefits,  and  their  threat- 
nings  of  temporal  punilhments ;  and  their  worfhip  and 
Tervices  were  very  much  under  fhadows  and  external 
idminiflrations,  fo  were  their  rewards  and  punifhments. 

Yet  it  mufl  be  ^igreed,  that  even  under  tliat  dark 
idminiftration,  there  were  greater  evidences  of  the 
Future  life  than  were  manifeiled  generally  to  other 
nations  ;  the  examples  of  the  affumption  of  Enoch  and 
Elias,  the  revivings  of  the  Shunamite^s  fon,  buried  in 
^he  Prophet's  grave,  and  the  feveral  pafTages  in  Job 
!cix.  25,  Ifa.  xxvi.  19.  Ezek,  xxxvii.  Dan.  xii.  2.  and 
livers  other  pafTages  in  the  Old  Tcflament ;  together 
cvith  a  common  received  tradition  among  that  nation, 
lid  give  them  a  belief  or  perfuafion  of  a  life  to  come 
ifter  this,  and  of  the  refurredion ;  and  this  the  Apoflle 
ivitneffeth  of  the  patriarchs  and  holy  men  under  the 
Did  Teflament,  Heb.  xi.  10,  13,  14,  35,  &c.  And 
b  far  this  perfuafion  was  fettled  in  that  people,  that  in 
he  time  gf  our  Saviour,  and  unto  this  day,  the  per- 
fuafion 
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ibaiion  of  d  futurd  fife,  and  the  Refurredioos  tra^ 
generally  received  amcbg  them,  excepting  only  the 
fe£l  of  the  Sadducdte. 

-  ■  • 

fiut  ahhoUgh  this  be  certainly  true,  f  et  thefe  things 
are  evident :  viz.  1 .  That  the  doftrine  of  the  Refur- 
teflionj'and  the  future  life,  tiras  not  fo  clearly  delivered 
under  the  Old  Teftament,  as  under  the  New;  2.  Thit 
the  proof  and  evidence  thereof  was  not  fo  plaui  and 
convincing  under  the  Old  Teftament^  a»  under  the 
New.  S.  That  the  manner  and  circumftahces  thereof 
Were  not  fo  explicitly  and  direftly  delivered  under  the 
Old  Teftament,  as  undeff  the  New  ;  as  will  appear  in 
what  enfues. 

Thirdly  :  Therefore  touching  the  difcoveries  of  Life 
and  Immortality  by  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  Jefus,  the 
fameGofpel  hath  thefe  prelations*  and  pre-eminences  in 
relation  thereunto  ;  viz.  1 .  It  doth  contain  a  fiiU  ^d  ex- 
plidt  narrathre  thereof.  2.  It  dofth  deliver  a  full  and  clear 
method  of  the  attaining  of  the  ftate  of  happinefs,  and 
avoiding  the  ftate  of  mifery  that  it  thus  difcovers.  3»  It 
evidenceth  and  afferteth  the  truth  and  certainty  of  what 
it  fo  d  elivers,  upon  moft  evident  and  convin  cing  evidences; 

Touching  the  former  of  thefe,  the  Gofpel. doth 
principally  inftruft  us  in  thefe  two  matters  in  relation 
to  the  bufinels  in  hand  ;  namely,  1  •  It  doth  aflert,  that 
tlietc  is  a  life  to  cnfue  after  this  tranfitory  lifej  and 
it  refts  not  there  in  that  general  affertfon  :  but  2.  It 
Ihews  us,  with  great  plainnefs,  what  that  life  is  ;  viz.' 
] .  I'hat  it  is  cTn  everlafting  life  ;  that  it  is  a  life  of, 
everlafting  rewards  and  happinefs  to  the  good,  of 
everlafting  punifliments  and  mifery  to  the  bad  ;  that 
there  fliall  be,  as  the  way  to  thole  everlafting  rewards 
and  puniihmenfs^  a  Refurrcftion  of  the  good  and  bady 
and  a  rc-union  of  their  bodies  and  fouls,  ind  a  change 
of  thofe  that  are  living.  That  this  fhall  be  eflfe&ed 
by  the  voice  of  an  Arch-angel,  proclaiming  the  laft 
Judgment  with  fummoning  all  to  it.  That  hereupon  an 
univerfal  judgment  fhallpafs  upon  every  man,  ihewinguSy 
who  (hall  be  the  Judge,  what  ihallbe  the  ruk  of  his  jud^-* 

'  advantages 
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ttienty  what  the  evidences,  what  the  fentence,  what  the 
execution  of  either  fentence ;  nainely,  of  abfolution,  a 
perfed  enjoyment  of  everlafting  happineis.  In  an  im- 
mortal foul,  united  with  St  glorious,  fpiritualized  and 
immortal  body :  and  of  the  fentence  of  condemnation, 
with  an  everlailing  feparation  from  the  comfortable  pre- 
fence  of  God^  and  an  everlafting  conclufion  of  foul  and 
body  under  the  torments  of  hell  fire.  And  all  thefe 
difcoveries  are  made  plainly,  evidently,  and  intelli* 
gible  to  the  fenfe  of  every  ordinary  capacity,  together 
with  the  circumilances  of  time,  place,  perfbns,  com^ 
pany,  and  all  other  things  that  may  render  the  whole 
manifeflation  plain,  perfpicuous,  intelligible,  and  rea« 
onable. 

•  2.  The  fecond  thing  the  Gofpel  difcovers^  is  the 
means  and  method  of  the  attaining  of  that  life  of  hap« 
pinefs,  and  avoiding  that  life  of  mifery.  And  furely, 
without  this,  the  difcovery  of  the  former  had  not  been 
fo  ufeful  to  mankind ;  it  might  indeed  amufe,  and 
aftoniih,  and  perplex  him,  to  know,  that  there  fhould 
be  fuch  a  future  (late,  either  of  happinefs  or  mifery^ 
unto  one  of  which  all  mankind  was  configned.  But 
it  could  not  fettle,  nor  compofe  him,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  obtaining  fo  great  a  good« 
and  avoiding  fo  great  an  evil  as  this  profped  difcovers  t 
the  Gofpel  therefore  hath  not  only  difcovered  thefe 
two  great,  though  different  fentiments,  of  the  futture 
life,  but  hath  alfo  laid  open,  and  difcovered  the  track^ 
the  path,  the  way  to  avoid  the  one,  and  attain  the 
other :  even  a  plain,  and  certain,  and  fafe,  and 
infallible  way ;  namely,  the  repentance  for  fin  pafl, 
obedience  for  the  time  to  come,  and  faith  in  the  Son 
of  God,  who  is  the  refurre^Uon,  the  vtray,  the  truth 
and  the  life:  and  his  doctrine  and  diredions  are 
plainly  fet  out  in  the  Gofpel,  intelligible  to  every 
GGBunon  underflanding,  and  eafy  to  any  fincere  and 
iianeflb  endeavour. 

8»  The  third  prelation  and  advantage  of  tfai^.Gofpd^ 
ItjoxmX.  '     '    .  z  in 
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in  reference  to  this  dKcovery  of  Life  and 
is  that  it  doth  not  only  give  that  clear^  and 
dilcoY^  thereof  beforementioned^  but  aifo  it  gives 
die  molt  full  and  dear  evidence,  that  what  it  fo  dif« 
covers,  k  mod  certainly  and  ii^libly  true ;  and  an* 
nezedi  to  the  difcovery  a  full  and  convincing  mani« 
feftation  of  the  truth  oi  the  thing  fo  difcovered,  an- 
iWerable  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  ddng 
difcovered. 

It  is  very  mie,  that  Almighty  God,  out  of  hifr  care 
and  providence  over  jnafiikind,  in  order  to  their 
everlafting  end,  hath  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  afford 
Hnto  mai^dnd  certain  evidences  of  this  great  truth,  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  punilhments}  as  namely,  1.  Afecret  and- 
dpation,  as  it  were,  in  the  minos  and  confciencea 
or  the  generality  of  mankind,  of  this  truth.  2.  An 
univcr&l  tradition  thereof,  which  hath,  in  great  mea^ 
fure,  reached  unto  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  by 
them  been  commonly  received :  which  although  it  hatb 
been  handed  over  from  man  to  man,  yet  we  have  all 
the  realbn  imaginable  to  believe  it  real  at  firft,  by  ibme 
means  in  its  fim  original,  delivered  out  to  the  parents 
of  mankind^  by  revelation  from  God  himfelf.  S.  A  A 
admirable  congruity  of  this  fuppoiition,  both  to  the 
joftice  and  perfe&ion,  which,  even  by  the  light  of 
nature,  we  are  bound  to  attribute  to  Almighty  God } 
and  alio  a  fuitablenefs  and  congruity  thereoi  to  the^ 
condition  and  exigence  of  mankind,  and  the  provi« 
dential  regiment  and  ordering  thereof. 

But  inafmuch  as  by  Ungth  of  time,  and  diftance  of 
this  firft  revdation,  and  the  want  of  a  perfpicuous  evi* 
dence  of  the  manner  of  giving  out  of  this  fiift 
revelation,  and  alfo  for  that  by  the  prevsdence  of  the 
corruptions,  and  decays  of  the  nature  of  men,  this 
^reat  important  truth  of  the  future  life  of  reward^  nd 
puniihments^  did,  or  at  lead  might  languiib  and  dea^ 
in  the  minds  of  men;  Almigiuy  God  hatlv  been 
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^kftfed,  by  reiterated  and  repeated  revelationis  of  Oat 
truth)  by  new  editions  of  revelations  thereof,  in  hie 
written  Word,  to  reinforce  the  feme,  that  fo  it  migbt 
be  more  eflfedual,  operative,  and  forcible  upcfla 
mankind,  in  order  to  the  fight  ordering  of  his  life 
here,  smd  the  attaining  of  h^  great  and  everlafling 
end* 

And  this  he  begdn  to  do  in  the  Old  Teftament^ 
under  the  difpenfation  of  the  Jewiih  ceconomy ;  but 
far  more  clearly  and  luiiverfelly  under  the  Evan- 
gelical Difpenfation  by  Chrift  Jefus,  and  with  far 
greater  advantage  and  convidion  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  thereof. 

The-  evidence  and  manifeftation  of  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  this  fuppofition,  is  feen  principally  in  thefe 
things: 

1 .  That  he  that  made  this  difcovery,  was  the  befl: 
able  to  give  us  the  true  ftate  of  mankind  after  death  % 
ibr,  being  the  Son  of  God,  a  teacher  fent  from  him» 
and  acquainted  with  all  his  will,  none  could  give  U9 
a  more  perfed  account  of  what  God  Almighty  in- 
tended or  defigned  touching  the  children  of  men. 
For  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the  whole  flrefs  of  the 
bulinefs,  touching  the  future  (late  of  mankind,  muft 
principally  and  primarily  depend  upon  the  mofl  wile, 
juft,  yet  fixe  dijfpofal  and  counfel  of  Almighty  God. 
He  therefore,  and  he  only,  who  was  fully  acquainted 
with  the  real  purpofe  and  defign  of  Almighty  God, 
touching  mankind,  mufl  needs  be  able  to  give  us  a 
full  and  complete  account  of  this  great  and  hidden 
counfel,  which  could  only  lie  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  himfelf,  or  of  fuch  a  one  to  whom  he  was  pleafed 
^  reveal  it :  when  the  Rich  Man  was  in  hell,  he 
defired  that  fome  perfon  might  be  fent  from  the  dead» 
10  acqusunt  his  brethren  with  the  ftate  of  men  after 
death ;  and  he  thought,  that  a  rdq|ion  frt>m  fuch  a 
Marfan,  who  had  feen  or  experienced  that  fta  e,  fhould 
9*1  "fSbA  moft  credible  and  efie^hial  means  to  gain 
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affent  from  the  living.  But  had  he  underftood,  that' 
the  lame  God,  who  not  only  underftood  the  llate  of 
maiikind  after  death,  by  what  he  had  feen  touching 
them  that  were  already  departed  this  life,  but 
alfo  perfcftly  knew  the  mind  and  purpofe  of  his 
Father  rouching  mankind,  fliould  have  come  in  the 
flefli,  and  nianifeft  himfelf  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
that  he  came  to  acquaint  mankind  with  his  Father's 
counfel  and  purpofe  touching  the  future  ftate  of 
mankind,  he  would  have  delired  no  other  mefienger 
to  acquaint  his  brethren  therewith. 

2.  Chrift  did  not  only  declare,  and  profefs  himfelf 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  a  teacher  fent  from  God  ^  nor 
did  he  onjy  pubiilh  this  great  declaration  and  dif- 
covery  touching  the  future  llate  of  mankind,  and  that 
he  was  lent  into  the  world  on  purpofe  tt)  acquaint  the 
world  with  his  mefTage  ;  but  alfo  he  did,  by  the  plabieft 
and  greutcft  evidence  imaginable,  or  that  could  poflibly 
be  defired  to  acquire  credibility,  manifeftly  declare 
and  prove  that  his  miflion  and  meflage  was  un- 
qucftionably  rrne ;  namely,  by  the  miracles  he  did, 
by  the  holinefs  of  his  life,  and  by  dying  to  atteft  and 
aflert  it. 

2.  The  groat  and  admirable  work  of  his  own  refur- 
reftion,  did  give  an  invincible  evidence  of  the  truth 
as  of  all  other  his  doctrines,  fo  efpecially  of  thefe 
touching  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the '  Refur- 
reftion,  and  the  future  ftate  after  death ;  and  the 
Refurreftion  of  Chrift  hath  a  double  force,  evidence, 
or  convidix^in  in  this  refpeft  : 

1.  This  RefciTeftion  of  Chrift  was  indeed  the 
greateft  and  aowning  miracle  of  his  whole  life ;  and  as 
his  other  miracles  did  atteft  the  truth  of  hismiflion  anc 
doftrine,  fo  this  beitig  the  moft  fignal  and  weighty 
of  all,  upon  the  effeding  or  not  effecting  whereof,  the" 
whole  credit  of  his  miificn  and  doftrine  depended  ^ 
and  alfo  being  of  the  higheft  nature  of  any  of  the  refl^. 
of  his   miracles,   did    moft  efledualiy  and  confum- 
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mately  feal  the  truth  of  his  miflion,  and  the  very 
divinenefs  and  credit  of  all  his  other  miracles :  for  he 
was  declared  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the 
Refurrei6tion  from  the  dead.  And  hence  it  is  that 
there  is  no  one  thing  in  the  Gofpel  harh  more  evidenc^ 
offaft  to  prove  the  truth  and  reality,  nor  greater 
weight  laid  upon  it,  than  that  Chrift  was  really  dead, 
and  did  really  rife  again  from  the  dead, 

2.  But  Further,  the  Refurreftion  of  Chrift  feems  to 
be  in  a  moft  fpecifical  and  appropriate  manner  ap- 
plicable and  applied  to  prove  the  Refurrcclion  of  the 
dead,  and  future  eftate  of  mankind  after  death ;  it  is 
the  great  ftumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  faith  of 
men,  to  think,  how  there  fliould  be  a  life  after  d'^ath. 
The  Athenian  Philofophers  mocked,  when  they  heard 
of  it,  as  a  thing  incredible  ^  And  if  men  would  be  but 
conquered  from  this  difficulty,  the  greateft  difficulty 
were  overcome.  And  indeed  the  Refurreftlon  of 
Chrift  feems  to  be  the  greateft  pledge  imaginable^  not 
only  of  the  poffibifity  of  a  future  ftate  after  deaih,  but 
the  real  exiftence  of  it.  And  therefore  that  excellent 
fermonof  Paul  to  the  Athenians^,  laysthegreat  weightof 
the  truth  of  the  judgment  to  come,  and  the  future  ftate  of 
rewards  and  puniQiments,  upon  this :  '  Becaufe  he  hath 

*  appointed  a  day  wherein  he  will  judge  the  world  in 

*  righteoufnefs,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained, 

*  whereof  he  hath  given  aflTurance  unto  all  men,  in  that 

*  he  hath  raifed  him  from  the  dead.'  As  if  he  fhould 
have  faid.  Ye  Athenian  Philofophers,  it  is  apparent 
that  one  of.  the  great  obftacles  of  your  belief  of  th3 
judgment  to  come,  and  the  future  ftate  of  g^  od  and 
evil,  after  death,  is,  that  you  doubt  whether  the  foul  be 
capable  of  fruition  or  paifion  without  the  body  ;  md 
you  cannot  believe  it  poffible,  that  there  can  be  a 
retreat  from  a  full  and  complete  fepar^tion  of  the 
body  to  life  again ;  your  philoruhiral  principles 
oppofe  it.     Behold!  I  tell  you,  thut  God  hath  ap- 

*  Acts  xvii.  S2.  *  Acts  xvii.  22. 
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Eointed  to  judge  the  world  by  Chrift^;  the  fame  Chriii: 
atb  fidd  fo  in  that  Gofpel  which  I  come  to  publifh  tor 
you  ;  and,  at  once  to  feal  and  evidence  the  truth  he  fo 
declared,  and  to  convince  you  of  your  vain  confidence 
In  your  pbilofophical  perfuafions,  that  the  fame  Chriflt 
was  dead,  died  a  violent  death,  his  blood  poured  out 
upon  the  ground,  and  lay  in  die  grave  till  the  third 
day,  that  all  the  world  might  afcertain  that  he 
was  fully  dead,  and  that  of  fuch  a  death,  that  if  any 
were  incapable  of  reviving  again,  he  was,  his  blood, 
the  vehicle  of  life,  fpilt  upon  the  ground :  yet  this 
Chrift  lived  again  the  third  day,  to  smure  the  world  of 
the  truth  of  his  word,  that  he  would  judge  the  world ; 
and  of  the  poffibility  and  troth  of  your  refurredion  and 
mine,  by  the  divine  power :  ^  He  is  rifen  from  the  dead> 
*  and  becoipe  the  firft  fruits  of  them  that  fleqp  *.* 

*  1  Cat.  XT.  20.. 
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*  £ibbadfc  fiiall  be  complete,  even  unto  the  momm 
^  after   the    feventh    fabbath    ihall  ye  number  fiftjr 

*  days  ^\  &c. 

XMs  Feaft  of  Pentecoft,  it  feems,  was  always  to  be 
ihe  morrow  after  the  fabbath-day,  or  the  firft  day  dF 
the  week:  and  although  our  computation  and  the 
imputation  c^  the  Jews^  in  relation  to  their  Pafcb^I 
felemnity,  diiFered,  yet  it  feems  herein  they  both  agjree 
diat  it  was  to  be  on  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  only 
.Hur  computation  of  fifty  days  includes  our  Eafler-day  ; 
tiieir  computation  of  the  forty  days  began  from  the 
FsJchal,  exclulive  of  the  firft  day  of  tlie  feaft. 

Though  we  have  it  not  exprefTed  in  the  Scripture^ 
yet  it  is  generally  received  among  the  Jews,  Aat  the 
jreafon  of  the  infutution  ef  this  feaft,  was,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  giving  of  the  Law  upon  Mount  Sinai» 
vhich  was,  as  they  fay,  the  fiftieth  day  after  the .  firft 
day  of  the  firft  Paftbver,  when  the  people  departed 
out  of  Egypt.  And  befides  this  tradition,  the  holy 
text  tells  us  ^,  that  they  came  to  Sinai  in  the  tbira 
month:  and^  the  third  day  following  the  Laiw  wfs 
^resi :  and  if  we  fhall  recKon  their  months  l&e  the 
months  of  the  Egyptians,  viz.  timty  days  to  a  month  ; 
then  reckoning  fifty  days  from  the  fifteenth  day  o£^ 
the  firft  month  exclufively,  from  the  ^ving  of  theLanv^ 
it  happeied  upon  the  fifth  day  of  the  third  month ;. 
t>ut  u  we  reckon  them  by  Lunar  months,  one  i& 
twmty-nine  days,  the  other  thirty  days ;  then  it  is.  the 
feventh  day  d  the  third  month :  ehher  of  ¥4uch 
agrees  thuj&i  far  with  the  holy  text»  and  alfo  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews,  touching  the  reafon  of  the  inftitii- 
tion  of  thia  ibiemn  feaft,  that  the  law  was  given  upon 
|[jar»  near  the  fiftieth  day  after  thdr  dq«uture  aot  of 
Egypt.    ^  » 

Touching  the  congruity  or  correfpondeoq/^  between 
the  typical  Rdchal  and  the  true  Plover,  the  death  of 
Cbrm»  the  fame  feems  plain :  I.  Chrift  our  Pafibvar^ 
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a  Lamb  without  bleixuih,  was  flain :  thePafdbif  UHnb 
•was  an  emblem,  and  a  prefiguradon  of  the  iimoceDce 
and  purity  of  the  Mef&as,  '  The  Lamb  of  God  dtft 
'*  taketh  away  the  fm  of  the  world/  2.  Not  a  bpne 
•of  the  Pafchal  lamb  was  to  be  broken  i,  fiilfiUed  ia 
our  Saviour's  deaths.  Again,  3.  llie  blood  of  the 
Faichal  lamb  was  to  be  ilruck  upon  the  door«po&% 
as  a  propitiation  againfl  the  vengeance  of  the  de(hroyin|^ 
angel  ^.  So  the  blood  of  Chrift  was  a  propitiation  for 
the  fins  of  the  world :  he  was  ^  the  Lamb  of  CkoiI 
^  that  taketh  away  the  fins  of  the  world/  4.  But  that 
which  I  efpecially  obJerve,  is  the  feafon  wherein  ChiHfc 
fufiered,  being  exaftly  that  day,  in  the  evening  whereof 
the  Pafchal  lamb  was  to  be  flain,  or  the  fourteeittii 
day  of  the  firft  month :  for  it  is  plain,  Chrift  kqA 
the  Paflbver,  and  inftituted  his  Supper  the  night  be* 
fore  his  crucifixion  *.  The  fame  night  he  was  broug^ 
to  the  council  of  the  Jews,  where  the  High  Prieft  fat  ar 
chief;  and  there  they  examined  him,  and  pafled judg* 
lAent  of  death  upon  him  ^,  &c.  The  next  day  they 
brought  him  to  Pilate,  Nvho  condemned  him  to  deatl^ 
ft  the  third  hour,  or  nine  of  the  clock  the  fame  day  i 
this  day  is  called,  *  the  Prepararion  of  the  Sabbath  V 
The  Preparation  ;  that  is,  the  day  before  the  Sab- 
l)ath  7.  •*  The  preparation  and  the  Sabbadi  drew  on  V 
Hie  preparation  of  the  Paffover  9/  And  therefore  the 
High  Prieft  and  Scribes  entered  not  into  the  Judg- 
inent-hall,  left  they  Ihould  be  defiled,  but  that  they 
might  eat  the  Paffover,     *  And  the  •  Jews,  becaufe  it 

*  was  the  preparation,  that  the  bodi^  might  not  re- 
^  main  upon  the  crofs  upon  the  Sabbath-day  (for  that 
<  day  was  a  great  day)  befoyght  Pilate  ^^,'  &c.  It  ww 
%  great  d^y  in  itfelf,  for  it  was  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
mofUh,  wherein  was  to  be  a  folemn  convocatioi^  \yy  the 
^rft  inftitution,  as  of,  *  the  firft  day  of  the  feaft  cf 

*  utifleavenecl  bread  ^^'    And  it  was  a  great  day,  bi^ 

'  Exod.  Ail.  46.  *  John  atix.  56.  ^  Kxod,  xii.  7. 

*  M^tth.  xxvi.  17,  20.    *  Matth.  xxvi.  57.  *  Matth.  xxvii.  6f. 

^  Mark  x v.  49.  '  Lu ke  xxiii:  54^  ^  JoliO  xix,  U. 
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'caufe  the  Jewifh  Sabbath,  or  the  feventh  day  of  the 

■  week,  did  follow  with  this  folemn  feaft.  After  the  burial 

■of  our  Saviour,  the  women  brought  fpices,  but  refted 

'the  Sabbath-day  ^     But   the  Scribes  and  Pharifees 

refted  not,  for  they  reforted  to  Pilate,  to  have  the 

fepulchre  fealed,  viz.  the  day  that  followed  the  day  of 

preparation.    •  The  next  day  after  the  Sabbath,  early, 

♦  namely,  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  the  women  reforted 

•  to  the  fepulchre  with  the  fpices^/ 

This  gives  us  an  exaft  journal  of  our  Saviour's  death 
and  refurreOiion  :  he  was  crucified  upon  the  fixth  day, 
the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  preparation  of 
thePaffover ;  he  refted  in  th :  grave  the  feventh  day  of 
the  week,  and  arofethe  firft  day  of  the  week,  becaufe 
the  third  day  from  his  crucifixion. 

So  that  Chrift  our  Paflbver  was  flain  that  day  wherein 

the  Pafchal  lamb  was  killed  ;  namely,  the  fourteenth 

day  of  the  firft  month,  for  that  was  the  regular  time 

•  of  killing  the  paflbver :  though  in  cafe  of  any  legal 

'impediment  it  mij^ht  be  protrafted  or  deferred  to  the 

•fourteenth  day  of  the fecond  months. 

And  it  feems  the  Jewifh  computation  of  the  months 
being  lunar,  their  computation  of  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  firft  month,  was  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
firft  full  moon  that  happened  after  the  vernal  equinox ; 
and  this  cuftom  was  long  kept  among  the  Chriftians, 
till  by  the  weftem  church,  under  Conftantine,  it  was 
reduced  to  be  held  upon  the  Lord's  day,  according  to 
a  cycle  eftabliflied  and  obferved  in  the  church  ;  whereas 
the  Jewifh  pafcha  fell  fometimes  on  one  day  of  the 
week,  fometimes  on  another,  as  xhair duna  quarta  d^ 
cima  4  happened.  .  1  .^ ,     •  .■ ' 

Now  that  whic..^'>  ai',.  :.fome  diflfioulty,  touching 
the  day  of  the  MefTi*:*-^  paflion,  viz.  whether  it  were 
upon  that  day,  in  the  evsning  whereof  the  paichal  lamb 
was  flain ;  or  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  firft  month ;  or 
whet  •  H*;.  the  next  day  after ;  namely,  the  fifteenth 

'  Lnkc  xxiii.  56,    •  Matth.  xxvii.  62.   Matth.  x^viii.  1.  Mark  35 vi^  I. 
John  NX.  1.   '        ^  Numb.  L\.  11«    2.  Cbron.  xiii.  1^^ 
'  fourtccntU  moon. 
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tky,  which  was  the  great  folemn  feaft,  or  the  firft  day ' 
of  the  feaft  of  unleavened  bread,  feems  to  be  this, 
becaufe  it  is  appar^^nt  by  the  Evangelift,  that  our  Sa- 
viour did  eat  the  paffover  the  night  before  his  paflion  ; 
and  confequently  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  firft 
month,  according  to  the  Mofaical  inftitution,  and  con- 
fequently the  day  oF  his  paffion  was  upon  the  firft  day 
of  the  feaft  of  unleavened  bread :  which,  though 
it  were  the  firft  day,  yet  it  was  antecedent  to  the 
Jewifh  fabbath  that  followed  the  next  day. 

To  this  it  is  varioufly  anfwered  :  1 .  Some  fay,  that 
although  by  the  Divine  inftitution,  the  paffover  was  to 
be  eaten  the  fourteenth  day  at  even,  at  which  time  our 
Lord  did  eat  it  with  his  dii'ciples,  according  to  the  true 
legal  inftitution ;  yet  the  Jews  had  a  tradition  amon^ 
them,  that  if  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  firft  month  hap- 
pened upon  the  firft,  third,  or  fifth  day  .of  the  weelc, 
the  Pafchal  lamb  was  not  to  be  that  night,  but  the 
night  following :  and  confequently  the  lamb  was  flain 
the  fifteenth  day,  and  the  folemn  firft  day  of  the  featt 
of  unleavened  bread  was  to  fucceed  upon  the  fixteenth 
day :  and  accordingly  it  was  done  here ;  Chrift  and 
his  difciples  did  eat  the  paffover  upon  the  fourteenth 
day,  according  to  the  Divine  inftitution,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Jews  upon  the  fifteenth  day,  according 
to  theif  tradition.  2.  Again  others  fay,  that  upon 
eminent  occ^ons  it  was  lawful  to  anticipate  a  day  in 
the  eadng  of  the  paffover ;  and  that  ou^  Lord  fore- 
feeing  his  time  was  drawing  near,  wherein  he  muft 
fuffer,  intending  to  eat  the  paffover,  and  inftitute  his 
fupper  before  he  left  the  world,  anticipated  the  cele- 
bration of  the  paffove*r<'  bu*^  this  feems  hard,  for  it  ap-* 
pears  by  the  three  Evange!>r^'  '-*  i^the  difciples  took 
nodce  that  the  folemn  time  v  fokiome,  and  Ipake  fi-  ft 
of  it  to  our  Lord^  Therefor/?,  S.  Some  think  that 
the  council  of  the  Jews  having  a  refolution  to  deflroy 
our  Saviour,  and-  yet  before  the  great  folemn)«^v  tI:  the 
feaft  2,  did  procrailinate  the  folemnity  a  day  btyoiid 

*  Mattb.  xxvi.  17.    Mark  xiv.  IS.      *.  Matth.  xxvi.  5.     h'hik'x'w^s?. 
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tike  fet  tbne;  which  the  Sanhedrim^  or  the  great  Coufl* 
gH  of  the  Jews^  pretended  power  to  do ;  being  thofe 
thdc  did  authoritatively  dc*cide  the  time  of  the  new 
teocm,  and  their  occaiional  intercalation  of  days>  ta 
put  c^  the  folemnity  for  a  day  or  more,  accordmg  to 
their  decifions.  Whether  thefe,  or  any  of  thefe^ 
be  the  true  caufe,  yet  it  is  apparent,  that  tne  eatinjg  of 
the  paflbver  by  Chrift  was  upon  the  fifth  day  ofthe 
week  at  even,  or  upon  the  Thurfday ;  and  that  the 
eating  of  the  paflbver  by  the  generality  of  th^  people 
and  priefts,  was  upon  the  fixth  day  of  the  week  at  even^ 
at  which  day  Chrift  our  paflbver  was  flain. 

But  befides  this  concordance  in  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Chrift,  upon  the  Pafchal  folemnity,  there  are' 
ibme  obfervables,  touching  this  great  feaft,  that  feem  ta 
bear  fome  prefigurations  of  our  Mefliah,  and  the  end 
of  his  fufFering^  I  do  not  remember  above  five  re* 
membrances  of  the  Pafchal  folemnity  under  the  old 
law,  viz.  1  •  Upon  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  ^t 
agreeing  with  the  great  deliverance  by  Chrift,  ttovsx 
the  fpiritual  Egypt,  the  bondage  of  fin  and  death* 
3»  Upon  the  coming  of  the  people  into  Canaan  ^  ;  an 
emblem  of  the  way  opened  into  the  heavenly  Canaaua 
by  the  fuffering  of  Chrift.  3.  That  under  Jofiah^ 
upon  a  great  reformation  of  idolatry  by  him  ^ :  Andt 
4.  That  after  the  re-edification  ofthe  temple  and  reili* 
tudon  of  the  people  from  captivity  ^^  who  was  a  great 
repairer  of  the  Jewifh  church.  5»  That  under  Heae^- 
kiah^,  which,  though  it  were  not  obferved  at  the 
legular  time,  but  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  fecond 
tnopth,  yet  it  was  upon  a  great  reformation  of  the 
church,  and  a  renovation  of  their  covenant  with  God* 
&  There  feems  alfo  to  be  a  remembrance  of  a  great 
paflbver  kept  by  Solombn^,  which  probably  was  after 
his  finifhing  ofthe  temple.  And  as  all  -thefe  perfcm^ 
Mofes,  Jofhua,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  Jofiah,  and  Ezm^ 
were,  in  many  things,  types  of  the  Mefliah,  fo  the 

■»  Exod.  \\\.  *  Josh.  V.  10.  '2  Kings  xiii.  21. 

* £tfa  vi.  dl .  *  $  Chroii.  xxv.  *«  ChroQ.  xxx.  97. 
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Imfiii^  or  occafions  that  gave  thefe  figaal  hlaamei^ 
Were  fuch  as  bore  a  great  analogy  to  that  work  that 
our  SaYiour,  in  his  paifion,  mightily  performed} 
aamely,  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  ilaverjf^ 
of  fm,  and  death,  and  hell,  the  q>«iing  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers ;  the  reformation  of  lh« 
errors  and  lives  of  mankind ;  the  folemnization  of  a 
new  covenant  between  God  and  man ;  and  the  erection 
tnd  eftabUfliing  of  a  living  temple  mito  God ;  namelyt 
Us  Church,  ^  againfl  which  the  gates  of  hell  fhould  noC^ 
^  prevail/  And  although  I  doubt  not  there  were 
often  anniverfary  Pafchal  feafts,  between  the  coming 
<mt  of  Egypt,  and  the  return  from  the  Captivity ;  yef 
the  fpirit  of  God,  taking  a  more  particular  notice  of 
thefe  great  and  folemn  paifovers,  feems  to  give  us  oo 
ca£on  to  obferve  them  with  relation  to  Chrifl  ouc 
great  paflbven 

The  things  remarkable  in  the  analogy  of  the  feaft 
of  Pentecofty  feem  to  be  thefe : 

1^  That  as  there  were  fiity-one  days  from  the  fiift 
pafidba,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  (in  memory  whereof 
the  feaft  of  Pentecoft  was  inftituted)  fo  there  were  th^ 
Eke  meafure  of  time  between  the  oblanon  of  Chrift, 
the  true  Pafchal  Lamb,  and  the  fignal  miffion  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  in  the  feaft  of  Pentecoft. 

2.  That  upon  that  time,  wherein  it  pleafed  God 
Co'promulge  the  law,-  the  tenour  of  the  old  covenant 
imtb  the  people  of  Ifrael,  he  alfo  choie  to  publifh 
tile  new  covenant  in  the  blood  of  Chrift  to  aU  man» 
kind.  •: 

.  S.  That  as  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  was  efpe- 
dally  with  two  fenfible  manifeftations ;  namely,  thr 
great  fijund  of  the  trumpet,  that  ^  waxed  louder  and 
*  louder  ^,'  and  the  audible  giving  of  the  Law  by  the 
ivdce  of  God  *,  and  the  voice  of  thunder,  all  which 
affeded  the  foife^of  hearing,  and  alfo  the  appearance 
of  fire  and  finoke,  the  mountain  burning  with  fire  to 
the  midd  of  heaven,  which  affeded  the  fenfe  of  £ee» 
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ing ;  both  which  great  impreilions  upon  thole  two 
fenfes  of  difcipline,  are  briefly  defcribed  by  the  Apo& 
tie*:  fo  this  promulgation  of  the  Gofpel  was  made 
upon  this  day,  though  not  with  equal  tem)r,  yet  in 
sn  analogy  of  external  figns:  1.  To  the  eye;  the 
Holy  Ghoft  defcending  upon  the  Apoflles  in  cloven 
tongues  like  fire.  2.  To  tlie  fenfe  of  hearing ;  name-^ 
ly,  the  rufhing  mighty  wind,  anfwering  to  the  thimder 
and  voice  of  the  trumpet  in  the  giving  of  the  Law  ;  and 
the  fpeaking  with  tongues,  not  only  audible^  but  in- 
telligible, to  people  of  feveral  nations  and  languages. 

4.  That  as  the  law  was  publifhed  to  the  full  aflem-* 
bly  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  fo  the  Gofpel  was  publifhed 
to  a  full  affembly  of  perfons  of  alinoft  all  nations  *. 
For  Jerufalem,  as  it  was  a  gieat  city,  that  received 
many  foreigners,  fo  efpecially  at  this  folemn  feaft^ 
many  Jews  and  profelytes  veforted  hither  from  all 
countries  of  their  difperfion. 

5.  That  as  the  Law  was  publiflied  in  the  Mount  of 
God,  Sinai  in  the  wildemefs ;  fo  this  folemn  promul- 
gation of  the  Gofpel  was  made  in  the  city  of  Jerufalemi 
ordinarily  fly  led,  *  The  City  of  God,  and  Mount  Sion.' 
Thus  as  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  began  in  Mount 
Sinai,  fo  the  promulgation  of  the  Gofpel  began  in 
Mount  Sion,  and  from  thence  derived  through  all 
the  world. 

Befides  what  have  been  obfen'ed,  there  feems  alfo 
a  ftrange  fuitablenel's  and  congruity  in  proportion  of 
times  and  occafions.  I  fhall  reckon  up  fome  of  the 
former,  and  fome  others. 

1«  The  oblation  of  the  Meffiah  upon  the  day  that 
the  Pafchal  lamb  was  to  be  flain. 

2.  His  refl  in  the  grave  upon  that  double  fabbatb^ 
as  I  may  call  it ;  for  the  firfl  day  of  the  feafl  of  unlea- 
vened bread,  wherein  no  work  was  to  be  done,  fell 
upon  the  feventh,  or  fabbath-day  of  the  week. 

3.  His  refurreftion  was  upon  the  firfl  day  of  the 
week,  the  day  of  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  the  day 

»  ^leb.  xii.  18,^  19'  *  AcU  xxv. ' 
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appointed  by  the  law  for  the  obladon  of  the  iheaf  of 
&ft  fruits,  prefiguring  the  Refurre£Hon  of  Chrift,  who 
is  therefore  called  the  ^  firft  fruits  of  them  that  ileep^* 
1  Cor.  XV.  20.  compared  with  Lev.  xxiii.  10.  So  that 
adthough  the  Pafchal  feaft  was  not  limited  to  any  certain 
day  of  the  week,  yet  the  coincidence  thereof  to  the 
feventh  day  of  the  week,  made  an  admirable  harmony 
in  the  incidence  of  times :  for, 

4.  The  wife  God  choofing  this  feafon  for  the  fuf- 
fering  of  the  Mefliah,  gave  our  Saviour's  refurreftion 
to  be  the  firft  day  of  the  week,  which  we  comme- 
morate in  the  place  of  the  Jewifh  fabbath  ;  and  gave 
the  feaft  of  Pentecoft  to  be  likewife  the  firft  day  of  the 
week,  whereby  there  happened  a  coincidence  of  two 
great  matters;  namely,  the  day  of  the  refurreftion, 
and  the  day  of  the  million  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
gave  the  occafion  to  the  Chriftian  church  to  keep  the 
reaft  of  Pentecoft  upon  the  Lord's  day;  namely,  the; 
fiftieth  day  after  the  pascha  ckristianum :  fo  the  co- 
incidence and  communication  of  both  thefe  days  ^ve 
teflimony  and  atteftation  each  to  other ;  whereas  if  the 
Jewifh  pafcha  had  not  happened  upon  the  Jewifh 
fabbath,  the  next  Pentecoft  could  not  have  happened 
upon  the  Chriftian  fabbath. 


^nd  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  as  fully  come^  they 
were  all  with  one  accord  in  oneplace^  &c. 

I  WILL  confider,  upon  this  occafion,  thefe  things :  1. 
The  reafon  of  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  and  the  realon  of 
that  inflitution.  2.  The  reafon  why  this  great  difpen^ 
iation  was  at  this  time,  and  the  analogy  it  bears  with 
the  infUtudon.  3.  The  parts  of  this  miraculous  dif- 
peniadon.  4.  The  end  and  ufe  of  it,  and  the  infhxic- 
don  arifing  from  it. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe :  we  read  ^  of  the  inflitudon 
of  the  pafTover  (the  greateft  Jewifh  feaft  and  folemnity), 

>  Exod.  xii.  ^  6. 
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and  the  tiihe  of  its  celebration,  and  the  reafon  of  k# 

1.  There  is  the  inftitution,  or  change  of  the  months^ 
*  This  month,  viz.  Abib,  (hall  be  unto  you  the  be^- 
^ginning .  of  months,  the  firft  month  of  the  year.*  3. 
I^ere  is  the  defignation  of  that  portion  of  this  mcmth, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  paflbvei',  in  the  tenth  day  of 
this  month,  every  houfliolder  vtras  to  feparate  the 
Pafchal  lamb ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  thereof  they 
were  to  kill  and  eat  it,  at  the  evening  of  that  day  ^ 
Again,  3.  There  is  fet  down  the  folemnity  that  vm 
to  be  ufed  touching  it ;  wherein,  among  divers  others^ 
there  were  thefe  :  it  was  to  be  a  lamb  without  biem* 
ifti ;  it  was  to  be  roafted  whole,  not  a  bone  thereof  to 
be  broken ;  it  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened  bread, 
and  bitter  herbs,  and  in  hafte,  and  nothing  thereof  to 
be  left  till  the  morning.  4.  There  is  the  reafon  of 
the  inftitution^  viz.  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
goodnefs  and  mercy  of  God  unto  that  people  :  1 .  In 
fparing  and  paffing  over  their  families,  when  the  de- 
ftroying  angel  flew  all  the  firft-bom  of  the  Egyptians. 

2.  In  bringmg  them  out  of  that  ftate  of  captivity  and 
bondage,  into  a  ftate  of  liberty  and  freedom  ^. 

>  At  the  feafon  wherein  this  feaft  was  to  be  celebrated, 
they  were  to  prefent  unto  Almighty  God  a  flieaf  of 
their  firft  fi-uits  of  their  harveft,  as  a  recognition  and 
tribute  unto  God  ^ :  for,  according  to  the  temperament 
of  that  climate,  their  fruits  were  early,  fo  that  there 
might  be  that  prefent  brought.  This  was  to  be  done 
on  the  morrow  after  the  fabbath  S  which  feems  to  be 
the  morrow  after  their  Pafchal  fabbath :  from  this  day 
they  were  to  account  fifty  days  unto  the  morrow  of 
the  feventh  fabbath  5,  and  this  was  the  feaft  of  Pen- 
tecoft:  which  feaft  was,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  inftituted  in  memory  of  the  giving  of 
the  Jaw  upon  mount  Sinai.  And  though  this  reafon 
be  not:  cxprefl'ed  thereof  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  yet  the 
diftance  from  the  time  of  their  pauing  out  of  Egypt, 


'■ »  Kxod.  xii.  S,  6.         •  ExoH.  xii.  «6,  51,         '  Lcv.xxiii.  10. 
*  Lev.  xxiii.  U.  ^  Lev.  xxiii.  16^ 
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unto  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  iipon  Sui2u,feems 
to  anfwer  the  diftance  between  the  P^chal  folemnity, 
and  that  of  Pentecoft ;   for  they  came  out  of  Egypt 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  firft  month,  the  day  of  their 
F^dchal  celebration  i.   They  came  to  the  wildernefs  of 
Sinai  in  the  third  month>  ^  the  lame  dav  came  thej 
into  the  wildernefs  of  Sinai^:'  upon  the  tnird  day  fof- 
lowing  was  the  Law  given  upon  Sinai,  in  that  miracu- 
lous smd  terrible  manner  *•     It  is  not  expreflfed  indeed 
what  day  of  that  third  month  it  was  that  the  people 
came  to  Sinai,  or  that  the  law  was  given :  if  we  fhall 
reckon  the  Jewifh  months  to  be  Lunar,  confifting  of 
twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  to  a  month,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  fame  account,  one  month  to  heplena^ 
or  full,  confiding  of  thirty  days ;  the  other  to  be  cavuy 
confifting  of  twenty-nine  days ;  two  months  made  up 
fifty-nine  days ;  to  which,  u  we  (hould  add  three  days 
more  of  the  third  month,  the  account  will  be  fixty- 
two  days ;  out  of  which,  if  we  fubduS  fourteen  days^ 
there  will  remain  forty-eight ;  whereunto,  if  we  add 
the  fourteenth  day  itfelf,  and  the  next  day  after,  from 
which  the  account  muft  be  made,  unto  the  morrow 
after  the  feventh  fabbath,  there  will  remain  fifty  days : 
fo  that  upon  this  account,  they  came  into  Sinai  upon 
the  firfl  day  of  the  third  month,  and  the  law  was  given 
upon  the  third  day  of  the  fame  month :  fo  that  this 
Feaft  of  Pentecoft,  commonly  in  the  old  law  called  the 
Feaft  of  Weeks,  was  inftituted  as  a  folemn  memorial 
of  that  great  and  miraculous  giving  of  the  Law,  by 
Almighty  God,  upon  mount  Sinai,  the  one-and-fiftieth 
day  adfter  the  coming  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  firft 
Pstfchal  cdebration. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  computation  of  the  fifty  days, 
was  not  fix)m  the  morrow  of^  the  firft  day  of  tne  Paf- 
chal  feaft,  but  fSrom  the  morrow  of  that  fabbath,  that 
happened  firft  in  the  Pafchal  feaft :  for  the  Jews  did 
not  obferve  their  Pafchal  folemnity  as  we  Chriftians 
do,  upon  the  firft  fabbath  that  happened  after  the 

f  Exod*  xii.  4Qf  5.1  •  *  Exod.  xix.  I.  I  Exod.  xix*  11* 
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fourteenth  day  inclufively  after  the  new  nioon ;  but 
upon  the  fourteenth  day  itfelf,  upon  whatfoever  day 
of  the  week  it  happened :  for  inftance,  if  the  four- 
teenth day  happened  upon  the  Wednefday,  they  kept 
then  their  paflbver,  and  the  firft  iabbath  or  Saturday 
then  fell  within  eight  days  of  their  Pafchal  Iblemnity  ; 
and  the  prefenting  of  the  iheaf  was  the  next  day  after 
that  firil  fabbath,  being  always  the  firft  day  of  the 
week ;  and  from  that  firtt  day  of  the  week  indufively, 
was  the  account  of  the  fifty  days  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Feaft  of  Weeks,  or  Pentecoft,  which  therefore 
always  happened  upon  the  firft  day  of  the  week ;  for, 
from  the  morrow  after  the  firft  day,  next  after  the 
firft  iabbath,  in  the  Pafchal  folemni^,  unto  the  mor-i 
row  after  the  feventh  fabbath,  reckoning  both  terms 
inclufively,  was  their  Pentecoft  always  obferved,  which 
made  up  their  full  fifty  days ;  and  therefore,  though 
their  coming  to  Sinai  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
month,  yet  it  is  not  poffible  to  determine  m  what  pre* 
cife  day  of  that  month  they  came  to  Sinai,  becaufe  we 
know  not  precifely  what  day  of  the  week  their  firft 
Pafchal,  or  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  firft  month,  fell ; 
only  it  feems  evident,  that  the  Feaft  of  Weeks,  or  Pen- 
tecoft, which  began  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  firft  fab- 
bath,  in  the  Pafchal  folemnity,  was  in  memory  of  the 
Law  given  upon  Sinai,  and  that  it  was  given  the  firft 
day  of  the  week,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  firft  fab- 
bath,  in  the  Pafchal  feaft. 

2.  As  to  the  fecond  matter,  why  this  great  difpen- 
fation,  viz.  the  vifible  and  audible  manifeftation  upon 
the  apoftoUcal  company,  was  poured  out  upon  this 
day ;  the  reafon  feems  to  be  this :  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  Jewifh  folemnities  were  intended  as  typical  to  the 
Mefliah,  that  when  he  fhould  come  into  the  world, 
thefe,  as  well  as  &e  ancient  prophecies,  fhould  bear 
witnefs  to  him.  And  this  is  very  eminently  made* 
good  in  thefe  two  great  folemnities,  the  Pafchal  and 
the  Pentecoft.  The  MefEah  was  the  true  Pafchal 
iMs^f  prefigiured  in  that  of  the  Law ;  he  was  to  be 
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ih^9  yet  not  a  bone  of  him  to  be  broken ;  he  was  to 
bring  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gofpel,  and 
to  deliver  the  ele6k  of  God  out  of  that  fpiritual  Egypt, 
tjie  bondage  of  fin,  and  death,  and  hell,  into  the 
liberty  of  the  fons  of  God ;  and  as  all  the  folemnities 
in  the  Pafchal  facrifice  were  fulfilled  in  the  true  Pafchal 
Lamb,  Chrifl:  Jefus,  fo  he  took  that  very  precife  time 
to  be  offered  up. ;  wherein,  according  to  the  Jewilh 
law,  the  Pafchal  lamb  was  to  be  flain,  and  that  folem- 
nity  celebrated. 

Our  Lord  rofe  again  fix)m  the  dead  the  firil  day  of 
the  week ;  he  converfed  upon  earth  about  forty  days, 
and  then  he  was  vifibly  taken  into  Heaven.  By  his  life, 
his  death,  his  miracles,  his  refurreflion,  his  afcenfion, 
he  was  effedually  declared  to  be  the  true  MefGas,  the 
great  law-giver  of  the  world,  the  light,  and  hope,  and 
ialvation  of  the  whole  world,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
And  as  Almighty  God,  by  the  hands  of  Mofes,  and 
by  the  fervice  of  angek,  gave  his  law  to  the  people  of . 
Drael ;  fo  the  fame  God  having  appointed  his  Son  to  be 
heir  of  all  things,  the  head,  the  law-giver,  and  go* 
vemor  of  his  family  on  earth  :  this  great  law-giver  gave 
his  law,  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  mankind  : 
and  for  the  more  folemn  publication  of  this  law,  and 
to  bear  witnefs  to  the  authority  of  it,  he  choofeth  to 
ufe  fuch  circumftances,  as  though  they  were  not  in  all 
particulars  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  giving  of  the 
law,  upon  mount  Sinai,  efpecially  in  the  terror  of  it, 
yet  they  did  bear  a  great  analogy  with  them. 

1.  In  Sinai,  there  was  the  miraculous  voice  of  an 
angel,  in  the  articular  delivery  of  the  moral  law :  hei'e 
was  a  miraculous  delivery  of  the  wonderful  works  of 
God  in  the  feveral  languages  of  the  worlds 

2«  In  Sinai  there  was  an  appearance  of  fire,  flaming 
up  to  the  inidft  of  heaven :  here  was  the  appearance 
of  fire  fitting  upon  every  apoftle,  in  the  figure  of  cloven 
tongues}, 

3.  There  was  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  that  w^xed 
louder  and  louder  :  here  a  voice  irom  Heaven  as  of  a 
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tufimig^  mighty  wind,  that  fillip  the  houfe  XKrheran 
they  were. 

4.  As  Almighty  God  chofe  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  Pafchal  ial^ath,  for  the  promulgation  of  the  bw^ 
which  had  therefore  this  folemnity  of  Pentecoft  infti- 
tuted  in  memory  thereof;  fo  our  Lord  choofeth  that 
very  feaft  and  day,  fifty  days  after  his  own  Pafchal 
oblation,  to  promulge  to  all  mankind  his  evangelical 
law  in  this  miraculous  manner. 

Indeed  there  are  two  circumflances  that  difference 
the  one  from  the  other.     1 .  The  promulgation  of  the 
Law  was  not  only  miraqulous,  but  terrible,  as  the  hif- 
tory  of  it  evidenceth.    Biut  this  promulgation,  although 
miraculous,  yet  it  was  gentle  and  fweet,  bearing  a  pro- 
portion and  analogy  to  the  nature  of  the  Law-giver, 
who  was  meek  and  gentle,  not  willing  to  break  a 
bruifed  reed  :  and  bearing  alfo  an  analogy  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  meflage  and  law  that  was  to  be  promulged  ; 
a  meflage  of  peace  and  mercy,  and  reconciliation  ;  an 
eafy  yoke,  and  a  law  of  love,  and  therefore  not  fit  to 
be  publifhed  with  thunder  as  with  a  foft  flill  voice. 
2.  The  promulgation  of  that  Law,  though  fecondarily 
and  confequentially  it  was  to  all  mankind,  yet  prin- 
cipally and  immediately  it  concerned  the  Jews,  and 
was  certainly  publifhed  at  firfl  in  that  language  only. 
But  this  law  was,  in  its  very  firfl  defign,  an  inflituticm 
tiniVerfal  to  all  mankind,  as  well  Gentiles  as  Jews ; 
and  therefore  it  is  promulged  in  all  languages  and  in 
a  voice  intelligible  to  all  hearers ;  and  the  divine  pro- 
vidence fo  ordered  it,  that  it  fhould  have  hearers  of  all 
nations  and  languages,  whereby  not  only  the  miracle 
itfelf,  but  alfo  the  matters  delivered,  were  communi- 
cated almofl  in  a  moment,to  all  quarters  of  theworld,  by 
the  auditors  of  feveral  nations  and  languages  that  were 
prefent,  and  heard  it,  though  not    without  deferved 
amazement. 

3.  The  third  thing  propounded  is  the  confideration 
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of  the  feveral  parts  or  mianifeftations  of  tWs  great  mi- 
racle. The  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  manifelled  itfelf 
nnder  two  kinds  of  raanifeftations ;  one  kind  was  vifi- 
ble,  which  was  objefted  to  the  fenfe  of  fight :  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire, 
and  fat  upon  each  of  them.  The  other  kind  of  mani- 
feftation  was  audible,  manifefted  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

1.  A  found  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rufliing  niighty 
wind. 

2.  A  fpeech  with  other  tongues. 

Touching  the  former  of  thefe,  the  vifible  figns,  they 
^ere  thefe ; 

1 .  The  figure  of  the  appearance  :  they  were  in  the 
figure  of  cloven  tongues,  importing  the  bufinefs  or  end 
of  this  manifeftation ;  an  emblem  of  thofe  excellent 
and  miraculous  operations,  that,  together  with  this  ap- 
pearance and  conformable  to  it,  were  derived  from  the 
ipirit  unto  them  ;  namely,  divine  infpiration,  and  va* 
riety  of  languages.  Under  the  Old  Teftament,  the 
fpirit  of  God  cured  the  infirmities  of  the  prophet,  by 
touching  his  tongue  or  mouth  ^  Under  the  New  Tefta- 
ment there  are,  as  it  were,  new  tongues  given  them 
fitting  them  for  their  offices. 

2.  The  feeming  matter  of  them :  they  were  like  as 
of  fire,  the  moft  cleanfing  and  aftive  element  anfwer- 
ing  the  prediftion  of  the  Baptift,  '  He  fhall  baptize 

*  you  with  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  with  fire  2.*  And  of 
the  prophets,  '  He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire.     And  he 

*  fliall  purify  the  fons  of  Levi,  that  they  may  ofier  unto 

*  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteoufnefs  ^.*  He  fent  his 
fiery  appearance  upon  the  apoftl^s,  to  aftuate  and  pu- 
rify, not  to  confume  them. 

6.  The  poflure  of  this  appearance  :  it  fat  upon  each 
of  them,  and  thereby  gave  a  more  forcible  and  fenfi- 
ble  demonflration,  that  thefe  miraculous  varieties  of 
tongues  they  ufed,  was,  in  truth,  a  fupematural  effefl; 
of  a  fupematural  caufe,  manifefling  itfelf  in  the  vifible 
emblem  of  cloven  tongues. 

;  Isa.  vi.  7,  8.  *  Matth.  iii.  11.  '  Mai.  iii.  3, 3.  • 
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Touching  the  audible  figns,  they  were  two. 

1.  The  found  from  heaven  as  of  a  rufhing  mighty 
vond*  The  Divine  Spirit  choofeth  many  times  to  re* 
femble  the  efficacy,  and  yet  fecretnefs  of  his  opera- 
tions, by  the  refemblance  of  wind.     '  The  wind  blow* 

*  eth  where  it  lifteth,  and  thou  heareft  the  found 

•  thereof,  but  canft  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 

*  whither  it  goeth ;  fo  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 

•  Spirit  ^*  And  in  that  typical  refurreftion  of  the  dry 
bones  2.  The  energy  of  the  Spirit  of  God  giving 
life  to  thofe  bones,  is  refembled  under  the  expreffion 
of  wind ;  the  Spirit  of  God  choofeth  this  audible 
emblem  to  manifeft  his  prefence  and  energy. 

The  fecond  is  that  of  fpeaking  with  divers  tongues, 
intelligible  by  people  of  various  languages.  This  con-* 
tinned  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  long  in  the 
Church  ^.  As  this  was  a  great,  a  miraculous  endow- 
ment, that  illiterate  men  fhould  in  a  moment  receive 
a  faculty  of  fpeaking  the  languages  of  feveral  nations ; 
fo  it  was  {eafonable,  in  the  firft  age  of  the  Church,  for 
the  planting  and  diffufing  of  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel 
through  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world :  and  at  this  time 
they  were  fitted  with  auditors  proportionate  to  this  gift ; 
namely,  people  of  feveral  countries  and  languages,  as 
well  ftrangers  as  inhabitants,  ^ho  were  prefent  and 
took  notice  of  it ;  and  could  not  but  publiih  it  to  their 
feveral  countries  and  correfpondents. 

4.  The  fourth  thing  propounded  is  the  end  of  this 
admirable  miracle.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  fpirit  of 
wifdom,  and  doth  not  things  at  random,  or  only  for 
ihew  and  novelty,  but  for  moft  wife  and  excellent 
ends.     The  general  end  was  this  : 

Chrift,  the  promifed  Meffiah,  of  whom  the  former 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Teftament  fpake,  to  whom  the 
types  and  ceremonies  of  the  Law  pointed,  was  by  the 
eternal  counfel  of  God  appointed  the  Meffias,  and  to 
bring  to  the  world  a  new  and  perfedk  law,  everlafting 
righteouihefs,  and  the  means  to  attain  everlafting  lite 

*  John  iiu  8.  *  £9«k,  ,\xxvii.  ^  1  Cor.  xiv, 
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amd  happinefs.  This  dodrine  he  pubiiihed  in  his 
life-dme,  confirmed  it  with  miracles^  fealed  iff  vdth  his 
death,  and  put  it  beyond  doubt  and  controverfy  by  his 
refurredion  and  afceniion. 

And  becaufe  his  death  was  confefled  by  all,  but  his 
refurredion  and  afcenfion  was,  by  the  malice  of  the 
Jews,  as  much  difcredited  as  lay  in  their  power ;  and 
becaufe  if  once  the  truth  of  the  Refurredion  of  Chrifl: 
were  admitted,  it  gave  fuch  a  teftimony  to  the  truth 
of  this  miilion,  and  of  his  dodrine,  that  exceeded  all 
poilible  contradidion  or  difpute ;  and  becaufe  the  doc« 
trine  of  Chriftianity  that  was  now  oflFered  to  the  world, 
muft  neceffarily,  if  entertained,  overthrow  all  the  er- 
rors and  fuperftitions  of  other  religions,  and  confe- 
quently  meet  with  as  many  enemies  in  the  world  as 
there  were  eameft  profeffors  of  other  religions  ;  and 
becaufe  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  apoftles  of  Chrift  was 
in  a  fpecial  manner  to  bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  his 
refurredion  i,  and  they  were  to  be  the  common  pub- 
lifhers  unto  the  world   of  thefe  great  truths ;  and  be- 
caufe the  fame  Chrift,  whofe  apoftles  they  were  for 
the  vindication  of  that  truth  that  was  delivered  by 
himfelf,  and  was  after  to  be  pubiiihed  by  them,  had, 
before  his  afcenfion,  promifed  a  fignal  teftimony  and 
manifeftation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  ihould  bear 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  Chrift  and  his  dodrine  ^ ;  there* 
fore  upon  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe  important  confider- 
ations,  the  bleifed  Spirit  of  God  bears  witnefs  to  the 
^uth  of  the  teftimony,  dodrine,  and  miflion  of  the 
apoftles,  in  their  very  firft  entry  upon  this  great  work, 
of  converting  the  world  with  fuch  marvellous  figns 
and  appearances  as  thefe,  fuch  as  were  obvious  to 
all  the  fenfes  of  difdpiine,  to  be  true  and  real ;  and 
yet  fuch  as  were  of  fuch  a  nature  and  kind,  as  could 
be  no  other  but  fupematural  and  miraculous.    And 
hereby  the  divine  power  of  Almighty  God  himfelf, 
did  fet  to  his  own  feal  and  teftimonial  to  the  truth 
of  the  dodrine  and  miffion  of  Chrift  and  his  apofUes^ 

'  Acts  i.  22.       *  Luke  xxiv.  49*    John  xr.  16.    Acts  L  4. 8. 

with 
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with  the  gi'cateft  evidence  that  it  is  poffible  for  rea^MI 
or  fenfe  itfelf  to  expeft  or  have  to  the  alTerdng  of  amy 
truth. 

And  the  great  enforcement  of  this  evidence  refts 
not  fo  much,  that  thefe  ftrange  and  miraculous  things 
were  done  in  grofs,  or  for  themfelves;  but  in  that 
they  were  done  in  order,  and  upon  defign  to  juftify 
and  evidence  the  truth  of  faft  and  do&rines  that  were 
delivered  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  which  had  they 
not  been  true,  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  glorious 
God  of  Heaven  would  fend  out  his  own  power,  and 
fet  to  his  own  feal  to  juftify  and  affert  them  ;  and  yet 
befides  all  this,  they  are  fet  to  the  juftification  and 
making  good  of  thofe  truths  which  were  not  without 
a  ftrange  evidence  of  credibility  otherwife ;  as,  namely, 
the  excellency  of  the  doctrine,  concurrence  of  pro- 
phecy, and  the  concurring  teftimony  of  many  credible 
perfons  that  were  eye-witneffes  of  the  refurreftion  of 
Chrift,  which  alone,  if  admitted  and  believed,  gives  a 
teftimony  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  and  nfiifEon  be- 
yond all  contradiftion. 

And  this  great  teftimony  given  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
in  this  great,  evident,  and  fenfible  demonftration,  is 
given  out  in  the  firft  beginning  of  the  apoftolical  mi- 
mfti^j  and  that  in  a  fignal  and  public  manner,  that 
it  might  gain  a  prefent,  and  powerful,  and  fuccefsful 
progrefs  in  the  world.  And  it  was  not  difappointed 
in  the  event  it  defigned,  as  the  teftimony  of  the  pri- 
mitive and  all  enfuing  ages  abundantly  prove  j  fo 
mightily  grew  the  Word  of  Ged  and  prevailed. 

That  which  we  may  learn  from  this,  and  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  like  kind,  is,  firft,  to  fettle  and  eftablifh 
our  hearts  in  the  true  faith  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  his  holy  doftrine,  fince  we  have  all  the  evidences 
imaginable  to  juftify  our  faith,  our  reafon,  our  fenfe 
to  believe  it ;  imd  nave  all  thofe  demonftrations  that 
any  man  of  common  reafon  can  expeft  to  fatisfy  u& 
thereof.     2.  To  render  all  humble  thanks  for  th^ 

goodnefs 
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Inefs  and  bounty  of  Almighty  God,  who  thus 
{  with  us  human  creatures,  condefcends  unto  our 
res  and  capacities,  complies  with  our  common 
J  and  reafon,  giving  us  evidences  of  all  forts  to  con- 
e  and  perfuade  us  to  the  entertainment  and  be* 
of  thofe  things  that  are  our  happinefs  and  felicity 
elieve,  and  omits  not  any  topic  that  may  aflfure 
applies  to  every  avenue  of  our  fouls  and  hearts 
:he  admiilion  and  reception  of  thofe  truths,  in  the 
f  whereof  confiils  our  everlaftine  bleffednefsi 
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Having  confidered  the  Divine  attributes,  we  come  to 
confider  the  Works  of  God,  or  thofe  afts  of  Almighty 
God,  which  are  terminated  in  fomething  without  him- 
felf.     And  thefe  are  of  two  kinds. 

1 .  The  internal,  or  immanent  works  of  God,  which, 
though  they  are  withiu  hwifelf,  yet  I  call  them  works,^ 
becaufe  they  are  terminated  in  fomething  without  him. 
And  thofe  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  his  knowledge,  or  fore- 
knowledge,which  relates  to  God,  as  we  reprefent  him  to 
ourfelves,  under  the  notion  of  an  iatelledual  bang :  and 
the  counfel  or  determination  of  his  will,  as  we  repre- 
fent him  to  ourfelves,  as  a  free  agent,  or  one  who  works 
secundum  intentionem  *. 

2.  The  external  or  tranfient  works  of  Almighty  God: 
and  thefe  are  of  two  kinds,viz.  the  work  of  creation,  and 
the  work  of  providence,  or  gubemation. 

The  work  of  the  creation  is  again  of  two  kinds ;  viz. 
creatio  prima,  *  the  production  of  fomething,  or  fimple 
creation ;'  and  creatio  secunda,  *  the  produftion  of 
fomething  out  of  what  pre-exifted ; '  but  yet  fuch  a 
produftion  as  exceeded  the  aftivity  or  power  of  any 
natural  caufe  ;  as  the  produdlion  of  the  heavenly  and 
elementary  bodies,  the  firft  produftion  of  manners. 

The  work  of  his  providence  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

Firft,  the  general  providence  that  concerns  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  the  particular  beings  therein,  as  they  are 
exertions  of  the  Divine  Providence,  viz. 

1.  The  common  influx,  whereby  every  thing  is  pre- 

\  according  to  inientioa,  , 
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fcrVed  ih  geniere  entis\  atid  in  the ;  particulai'  future 
trf"  ens  tale. 

2.  The  gubernation,  or  regiment  of  every  thing. 

The  fpeciid  work  of  Divine  Providence  is  that  which 
rdates  to  intelte&ual  natures,  viz.  angels  or  men. 

And  diat  part  of  the  Divine  fp^cial  providence^  re- 
lating  to  mentis  of  two  kinds,  viz.  that  which  relates 
to  hmiy  in  re^reftce  to  his  temporal  fubfiftenee,  civil 
or  political:  or  that  part  of  the  Divine  fpecial provir 
deace  that  concerns  man  in  reference  to  hia  everlafc 
ihg  ftate  or  condition,  whidb  lets  in  the  whole  divine 
ceoonomy,  in  reladon  to  religion  and  religious  coot 
cernments. 

To  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe  kind  of  works,  the 
Divine  knowledge  and  fore-knowledge  of  things* 

We  muft  premife,  as  we  have  done  formerly,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  have  a  right  and  due  conception  ei* 
ther  of  the  knowledge,  or  of  the  counfel  of  Almighty 
God ;  only  thus  much  we  are  certain,  that  it  is  quite 
another  thing  than  any  thing  we  can  imagine  concern- 
ing it,  and  the  reaCon  is,  becaufe  we  have  no  other 
meafure  to  frame  in  ourfelves  acosnception  of  know- 
ledge, but  only  the  idea  or  image  of  that  knowledge 
which  we  have  in  ourfelves,  which  13  utterly  unfuitable 
And  difanalo^cal  to  that  knowledge  which  is  in  God, 
or  the  manner  or  nature  of  it.  It  is  much  more  poffi- 
ble,  that  a  child  of  a  fpan  long ;  nay ^  that  a  worm,  or 
a  fly,  might  have  a  juft  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  wifeft  man  in  the  world,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  than  it  is  poffible  for  the  wifeft  and  xnoft 
knowing  man  to  have  a  right  meafure  or  eftimate  of 
tbe  knowledge  of  Grod,  or  of  the  manner  or  na:ture  of 
it.  And  the  reafon  is  apparent ;  for  the  knowledge  of  a 
child  and  a  man  diiFer  only  in  degrees ;  the  knowledge 
of  a  worm  and  a  man,  though  they  differ  not  only  in 
degrees,  but  ia  kind  and  nature,  and  ther^ore  cannot 
form  to  itfelf  the  conception  or  image  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  man  for  it ;  but  yet  they  agree  in  this,  that  even 
the  knowledge   of  a  man  is  quid  finiium :  but'  the 

knowledge 
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knowledge  that  a  man  hath,  and  the  knowlege  that. 
God  hath,  diflfered  not  only  in  degree,  and  in  thdr* 
kind  and  nature,  but  diflfer  as  quodjtnitum^  and  quoX 
infinitum ;  and  confequently  impoffible  that  the  finite 
nature  of  the  knowledge  of  man  can  be  any  meafure 
or  image  of  the  infinite  knowledge  of  Almighty- 
God. 

This  therefore  we  may  fuppofe  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  God ;  indeed  rather  what  it  is  not,  than 
what  it  is. 

1 .  It  is  not  barely  an  objedive  knowledge,  or  fuch 
a  knowledge  as  arifeth  from  the  impreffion,  that  the 
scibilcy  or  *  thing  known,*  makes  upon  the  intelled. 
And  this  is  evident,  becaufe  that  this  divine  knowledge 
pre-exifts  all  things  that  are  without  him  to  be  known } 
he  knows  all  things  before  they  had  any  being,  and 
therefore  before  they  had  an  objeftive  impreffion  upon 
that  which  knows. 

2.  It  is  not  a  difcurfi've,  or  rational  knowledge ;  for 
that  feems  proper  to  the  human  nature,  deducing  of 
one  thing  from  another,  and  collecting  the  eSe&  from 
the  caufe ;  for  this  is  a  gradual  fucceifive  knowledge,  a 
manner  of  ading  incompatible  to  a  moft  fmipie  and 
uncompounded  being. 

S.  It  is  not  properly  an  intuitive  knowledge ;  for  all 
intuition  prefuppofeth  fomewhat  pre-exifting  to  what 
is  fo  looked  into :  this  fuppofition  (in  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  Almighty  God)  mud  either  fuppofe  an 
intuition  of  the  things  themfelves,  which  is  in  truth 
nothing  but  an  objedive  knowledge.  But  this  ferves 
not  here,  for  the  knowledge  of  Almighty  God  pre- 
ezifts  the  very  being  of  all  things  without  him,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  barely  fuch  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge :  or  elfe  it  muft  fuppofe  a  pre- determination  of  . 
every  thing  that  (hall  be  in  the  divine  will ;  and  fo  by 
the  intuition  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  moft  wife  and 
powerful  determination,  he  infpe£ts  whatfoever  Audi 
be.  This,  though  it  be  true,  yet  it  takes  not  up  the 
whole  extenfion  of  the  Divine  knowledge.     For 

Almighty 
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Aliiiighty  God  doth  moft  certainly  know  fonle  things 
that  are  nof  adually  within  the  compafs  of  an  abfolute 
and  complete  deteirmination.  He  knows  not  only 
what  ffattll  be,  but  what  may  be ;  not  only  what  is 
ttdthin  the  compafs  of  his  purpofe  and  det^oiinationy 
bht  what  is  withih  the  compafs  of  his  Almighty 
jx>wer  and  omniootence ;  and  not  only  that  neither^ 
there  iis  a  knowledge  wl^ch  fome  do^  and  we  may 
call  scientifa  condhionata^  a  knowledge  what  a  free 
agent  would  do  under  fuch  or  filch  an  objective  mo* 
tion,  though  he  were  not  predetermined  by  the  Divine 
Will. 

And  to  put  a  period  to  our  progreffion,  even  nega- 
tive, in  this  inquiry  into  the  Divine  knowledge,  his  un- 
(^erftanding  is  perfe&,  uniearchable,  and,  which  is 
rtore  than  all  we  ran  elfe  fay,  his  underilanding  is  in** 
finite,  exceeding  the  very  compafs  of  scibilia  them- 
felves,  fo  far  as  they  haVe,  or  indeed  can  have,  any 
a^hial  exiftence ;  for  that  which  is  potentially  infinite 
is  neveifthelefs  impoffible  to  be  aftuilly  infinite :  but 
the  divine  knowledge  is  adually  infinite,  for  it  under- 
flands  its  own  infinite  being,  which  were  enough 
to  denominate  it  fuch,  were  there  no  othet  scibile ;  and 
in  the  underilanding  of  its  own  infinite  being,  it  under- 
Hands  its  infinite  power,  ahd  is,  as  I  may  fay,  commen- 
furate  to  the  uttermoft  aftivity  of  that  infinite  power : 
cmd  although,  what  may  be,  is  but  quid  potentiale^ 
for  it  is  not,  and  poflibly  never  flhaU  be,  yet  he  aftu- 
ally  underflands  whatfoever  may  be,  or  that  hath  po- 
ientiam  von  repugnaniia*  to  be,  though  it  never  fhall 
be  actually. 

Secondly :  Touching  the  counfel  of  the  divine  will,  it 
is  a  depth  and  height  above  all  created  underftanding 
to  fearch  into.  All  things  are  brought  about  by  thwe 
moft  powerful  counfel  of  his  will  j  and  yet  he  al- 
lereth  hot  that  law  or  rule  of  working  which  he 
hath  implanted  into  every  thing,  untels  it  be  very 
rarely,  and  for  the  manifeflations  of  the  fupremacy  of 
his  empire  and  power :  fo  that  ordinarily  things  natu^ 
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rally  z&  according  to  the  laws  and  rules  implanted  ih 
natural  caufes )  and  things  voluntary  ad  according  tp 
the  liberty  of  their  own  freedom,  without  alteration  of 
the  fonper,  or  yiolence  to  the  latter ;  yet  by  thefe>  afid 
in  thefe,  he  fulfils  infallibly  the  cbunfel  of  his  own  will : 
he  manageth  and  ordereth  even  the  fmful  a&ions  of 
free  agents  to  moft  excellent  ends,  yet  without  infufing 
any  obliquity  into  the  man's  will,  or  contaminating 
the  purity  and  holinefs  of  his  own.  This  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  us. 

Touching  the  counfel  and  decree  of  Almighty  God, 
fomething  hath  been  faid  in  the  part  going  before, 
touching  Providence ;  I  fhall  therefore  here  fay  but 
little  concerning  it. 

The  counfel,  or  decree  of  the  will  of  God,  is  that 
aft,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  Divine  will,  whereby, 
by  one  invifible  aft,  he  did  from  eternity  infallibly 
pre-determine  all  the  events  that  fiiould  after  come  to 
pafs. 

And  according  to  the  objeft  or  terming  of  this  di- 
vine decree,  we  may  diftinguilh  it  according  to  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  external  afts,  which  have  been  or  fhall 
be  in  the  world,  and  thofe  are  principally  two,  viz.  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  government  or  providen^^ 
tial  ordering  of  the  world. 

The  decree  or  counfel  for  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  that  eternal  purpofe  of  the  bleffed  Trinity,  God 
bleffed  for  ever ;  that  in  fuch  a  period  he  would,  by 
his  Almighty  power,  create  and  perfeft  both  the  mat- 
ter and  frame  of  the  whole  world :  and  although 
the  execution  of  this  decree  were  a  mutation  in  things, 
or  a  tranfidon  from  not  being  to  being,  yet  the  will 
of  Almighty  God  was  eternally,  immutably  the  fame, 
whereby  he  determined  to  communicate  the  overflow- 
ing of  his  goodnefs,  and  to  create  beings,  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  capacities,  fliould  be  receptive  of 
that  goodnefs  of  his. 

The  decree  of  his  providence  is  that  eternal  counfel 
•f  his,  whereby  he  did  determine  to  fupport  and  govern 
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the  things  that  he  had  fo  determined  to  make,  accord- 
ing to  the  moft  wife,  moft  pure,  unerring  counfel  of 
his  own  will. 

And  the  execution  of  this  counfel,  or  the  manner  of 
the  divine  regiment,  or  providential  gubemation  of 
things,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  kinds : 

1 .  Supernatural,  whereby  the  divine  power,  for  the 
inanifefting  of  his  abfolute  fovereignty,  and  upon  moft 
wife  and  fuitable  emergencies,  doth  interpofe  his  own 
immediate  power  for  the  biinging  about  fome  coun- 
sels ;  and  thofe  are  of  two  kinds,  according  to  the 
variety  of  objefks  which  it  concerns  ;  viz. 

1-  Miraculous  interpofitions,  which  principally  con- 
cern natural  agents,  or  efFefts ;  as  the  ftanding  ftill  of 
the  fun,  &c. 

2«  lUapfes  and  irradiations,  and  infufions  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  in  the  Prophets,  or 
in  converting  of  men  to  the  knowledge  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  truth :  and  this  concerns  rational  creatures 
as  fuch. 

2.  Natural,  whereby  he  orders  all  things  ordinarily 
in  the  world,  according  to  the  laws  and  conftitutions 
that  he  hath  given  naturally  to  fecond  caufes,  whereby, 
according  to  their  fuitable  conftitution,  the  regiment 
of  things  is  managed,  but  under  the  mod  wife  govern- 
ment, and  to  moft  wife  ends.  And  under  this  word, 
natural,  I  likewife  include  even  voluntary  or  fire^ 
agents,  which  though  in  fome  refpeft  they  are  con- 
tnuiiftinguiihed  to  natural  agents,  yet,  in  this  refpe£t, 
I  call  them  natural,  becaufe  their  liberty  and  freedom 
is  natural  to  them :  and  furely  upon  a  due  confidera-^ 
tion,  the  moft  incomparable  wifdom  and  power  of  Al- 
mighty God  is  no  lefe  confpicuous  in  this  natural  re« 
giment  of  things,  than  in  that  fupematural  interpofi- 
tion  above-mentioned,  viz^.  that  the  Divine  Wifdom 
hath  fo  fitted  every  thing  with  a  law  fuitable  to  the 
exigence  and  convenience  of  its  own  bqng,  and  yef 
fo  ordered  and  fitted  for  contexture  to  the  coixunon 
life  ^fiA  regiment  ^f  thisgs,  that  they  are  fuitable. 
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and  natural  to  our  cdnfUtutions,  without  vioktion  df 
them. 

S*  Permiffive,  which  refers  to  the  finfol  aflions  of 
free  agents,  viz.  whereby  God  Almiffhtv  having  at 
firft  conftituted  a  being  in  freedohx  of  will,  and  with 
fu^icient  power  and  kno^'ledge  to  eleft  good,  and  to 
refiife  the  evil ;  he  decrees  to  permit  him  to  ufe  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will,  and  in  that  freedom  he  fells 
and  fins.  This  permiffive  decree  doth  not  at  all  neceffi- 
tate  the  choice  that  it  makes,  though  the  infinitenefi 
ef  the  divine  knowledge  forefees  what  choice  htf 
will  make,  and  provides  accordingly  by  that  which  en- 
fues ;  viz. 

4,  Direftive  providence ;  that  although  Almighty 
God  doth  not  by  any  pre-determination,  counfel  his 
creature  to  fin,  yet  by  the  infinite  profpeft  of  his 
knowledge,  forefeeing  that  he  will  finj>  the  divine 
counfel  moft  wifely,  holily,  and  mercifully  manageth 
and  direfteth  even  this  finful  adtton  of  men,  or  odier 
free  agent,  to  the  bed  good  that  it  is  capable  of*  That 
a  free  agent  fhould  be  made,  and  yet  of  a  peaceable 
and  mutual  nature,  it  was  no  error  of  Divine  Provi* 
dence :  for  indeed,  as  naturally  every  created  being 
is  mutable,  fo  it  is  nothing  of  iraperfeftion  for  a  free 
agent  to  be  liber  ad  opposita  ^ :  the  elefting  of  what 
is  evil,  by  fuch  a  free  agent,  indeed,  is  a  thing  per-» 
mitted  by  God,  but  is  the  aft  or  obliquity  of  the  agent 
that  might  have  done  otherwife ;  but  the  direftion  and 
conduft  of  that  aftion  to  a  moft  excellent  end,  is  the 
cffeft  of  this  moft  wife,  moft  pure  direftive  counfel  of 
Almighty  God. 

But  more  ihall  be  faid  in  relation  hereunto^^  when 
We  come  to  confider  of  the  Divme  Providence,  in  rela* 
tion  to  man ;  for  the  truth  is,  the  external  gubema** 
tion  and  providence  is  but  divinum  decretum  enu^ 
cleahim^  *  the  deteftion  and  difcovery  of  that  coun» 
•  fel  and  decree  of  God  that  was  before  fecret  and  hid* 
•den/ 

'  at  liberty  to  choose  the  contrary. 

I  come 
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I  come  to  thofe  external  afts  of  the  Divine  coun&l, 
the  adminiftration  of  his  king4om,  viz.  Creation  and 
Providence. 

!•  Creation  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  creatio  prima  y 
which  is  the  production  of  a  being  from  not  being. 

2.  Creatio  secunda  ;  the  produftion  of  a  being  out 
of  fuch  a  being,  and  in  fuch  a  method  or  way  as  ex« 
ceeds  all  created  power. 

For  the  former  of  thefe  creations,  viz.  the  produc* 
tJcMi  of  fomething  out  of  fimply  nothing,  which  is  thq 
greatefl:  effect  that  is  imaginable,  becaufe  the  diftancQ 
between  the  extremes,  viz.  (imple  not-being,  and  be* 
ing  in  the  infiniteft  diftance  that  is  imaginable,  and 
therefore  is  a  work  peculiarly  belonging  to  aq  omalpcH 
tent  power. 

This  creation  is  of  thofe  primordial  rudiments  of  all 
other  things,  and  therefore  comprifeth  thefe  two 
things,  viz,  the  produftion  of  fpirituaj  or  incorporeal 
natures ;  and  thefe  feeni  to  be  completed  in  the  firft 
creation,  and  had  no  other  fuperinduced  formation  or 
creatio  secunda  upon  them,  but  they  were  completed  ifl 
the  completement  and  perfefliion  of  their  being  in  th^ 
firft  inftant  of  their  creation :  fuch  are  angelical  na^ 
tares  and  fep^rate  intelligences. 

Secondly,  the  produftjon  of  the  rudiments  of  things 
corporeal,  which  feems  to  include  two  things. 
'  1 .  The  common  mafs  of  matter ;  and, 

2.  The  common  fpirit  of  material  beings. 

As  the  former  is  the  materia  prima  of  bodies^  fo  the 
latter  may  poffibly  be  ihe  materia  primly  2^\  may  call 
it,  of  fubftantial  forms ;  and  thefe  lay  con!ufedly  mixed 
together,  fo  that  neither  was  the  matter  purely  irifor* 
misj  for  that  were  impoffible  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  fubr 
(iflence  of  matter,  or  corporeal  molesj  without  any 
kind  of  form ;  nor  is  it,  on  the  other  fide,  imaginable, 
that  the  spiritus  uniierai^  as  I  may  call  it,  was  diftinft*, 
complete,  or  fubfifting  without  matter ;  but  they  wer^ 
both  mingled  indiftintl:iy  together,  till  the  pardcles  of 
this  cominon  matter,  and  th^  particles  of  this  common 

2b 3    '  fpirit, 
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fpirity  or  form,  wa^  called  out  in  the  creatio  secunda^ 
or  the  formation  of  things,  and  reduction  of  thefe  in- 
digefted  rudiments  of  the  mundus  spectahilis  into  their 
feveral  ranks  and  orders. 

NcD  bene.OQCtarum  diicon'ia  semina  rcrum^ 

And  this  way  that  chaos,  the  work  of  beginning, 
confifting  of  thefe  two  parts,  mentioned  in  the  fir  ft  and 
fecond  verfes  of  the  firft  of  Genefis,  viz.  the  earth,  or 
that  moles  corporea^  which  is  called  the  abyfs,  or  deep  } 
^nd  that  spirittis  that  moved,  oi*  agitated  the  waters^ 
which,  with  fubmiffion,  I  conceive  was  not  the  pure 
eflential  Spirit  of  God,  the  third  perlon  in  the  facred 
Trinity ;  but  a  fpirit  created  by  the  energy  and  virtue 
of  that  Spirit,  and  mingled  with  the  mafs  of  matter* 

In  the  precedent  difcourfes,  the  neceffity  of  the  hy* 
pothefis  of  the  creation  of  all  things  out  of  limply 
nothing,  is,  to  my  underftanding,  fully  evinced,  and 
there  fliall  not  need  any  repetition  of  it :  and  moft 
certainly  th^  firft  chapter  of  Genefis,  which  doth  ad* 
mir^bly  fhew  the  fteps  and  method  of  the  whole  cre^ 
ation^  doth  wonderfully  gratify  even  the  light  of  na- 
tural reafon,  difcovering  the  particular  method  of  that 
produftion  of  the  world  which  the  light  of  reafon 
evinceth  to  have  been  at  firft  produced ;  though  it 
cannot,  without  diyine  revelatipn,  difcover  the  ftep§ 
and  method  of  it.  iV^d»  op  the  other,  the  light  of 
nature  doth  suffragari^  apd  •  bear  witnds  to  the  truth* 
of  the  Scriptures,  yrhich  light  of  nature  carries  us  to 
la  recognition  that  it  had  an  original ;  though,  withv 
put  tl)e  help  of  Revelation^  it  cannot  difcover  thq 
inethod  or  order  of  it. 

The  creatio  secunflq,  is  that,  fpjpiation  of  thin^ 
vifible  or  corporeal  out  of  thofe  i  uuiments  of  matter, 
and  form,  or  fpirit,  which  was  prepared  by  the  creof 
tio  prima ;  confifting  principally  in  thefe  things : 

1  •  The  fegregation  of  certain  parts  of  matter,  and 
/uitable  parts  of  the  spiritus  rnaterus. 

'  Discordant  elements  of  incongruous  n^iterials. 

2.  The 
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S»  The  coagulation  and  coagmentation  of  thofe  fe- . 
parated  parts,  according  to  die  various  natures  of 
things.  ^  'r 

3.  The  tranfpofition  and  location  of  them  in  their . 
moil  fuitable  places  and  (lations. 

4.  The  accommodating  them  with  thole  various  ac- 
cidents that  were  convenient  and  fuitable  to  them,  and 
to  the  univerfe. 

5.  The  moulding  and  fafhioning  of  the  various  fur- 
niture of  the  feveral  greater  bodies,  as  by  particles  of 
matter  and  form,  or  ^irit,  aflumed  and  fitted  for  their . 
individual  and  fpecifical  natures. 

6.  The  confUtution  of  man,  and  derimg  into  him 
a  reafonable  foul,  of  a  higher  and  more  noble  allay 
than  that  spiritus  mundanus^  which  was,  as  it  were, 
the  common  fpirit  of  the  mundus  aspectahilis. 

And  in  this  whole  procefs,  not  only  of  the  creatio 
primaj  but  of  the  creatio  seamda^  or  the  edufUon  of 
particular  things  out  of  that  ma&  of  common  provi- 
fion,  which  was  fubminiftred  by  the  creatio  prhna, 
we  muft,  of  neceffity,  acknowledge  thefe  enfuing 
truths: 

1 .  That  they  were  not  the  productions  of  fecond 
caufes,  but  the  immediate  produdion  of  Aimighty 
Crpd,  by  his  will  and  power ;  and  we  need  go  no  far- 
ther for  an  evidence  of  it  than  this :  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  matter,  the  natural  influx  of  the  heavens, 
the  energy  of  firfl  qualities,  were  the  caufes  of  thefe 
produftions,  why,  in  all  the  experience  that  the  world 
hath  had  thefe  four  thoufand  years  and  more ;  why, 
in  all  this  time,  hath  not  any  part  of  the  world  yielded 
a  man,  or  fo  much  as  a  horfe,  or  a  (heep,  of^fuch  a 
produftion,  withor*^  the  ordinary  courfe  of  generation  ? 

2.  That  yet  it  may  be  probable  that  the  immediate 
inftrument  which  the  Divine  Power  ufed  in  the  ex.- 
temal  formatioi>  of  creatures,  may  be  the  formation 
of  that  fuljftantiali  form,  or  fpirit,  and  uniting  it  to 
matter,  fo  that  the  formation  of  the  external  fhape  of 
things  m^ht  be  the  ideal  impreilion  of  th^t  form  upon 

2  8  4  th^ 
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the  prepared  matter.  This  poffibly  may  be,  becaufe  tiro 
fee  the  formation  of  the  externals  of  bodies  is  ftill  iait 
mediately  eflfeded  by  the  feminal  ideal  energy  ^f  the 
fubftandal  form.  But  poffibly  it  might  be  oth^rwife, 
for  poffibly  the  firft  conftiturion  of  things  might  be  of 
anomer  nature  than  what  no^y  appears. 

3,  That  as  they  were  the  immediate  produ£Hon  cl' 
the  Divine  Power,  fo  it  was  a  produftion  not  ex  %fe* 
cessitate  naturce^  but  ex  intentione  iniendentis. 

4.  That  as  it  was  the  produ6tion  of  Almighty  Ood^ 
not  as  a  neceffary,  but  as  a  free  agent,  fo  it  was  z,  prcn 
dudion  of  infinite  wifdom,  and  admirable  contrivance, 
This  is  the  fubjeft  of  fom?  pf  ^he  precedeiit  t^£^, 
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MATTHEW  vii.  It. 

THEREFORE  4LL  THINGS  WHATSOEVER  TE  WOULtt 
THAT  MEN  SHOULD  DO  TO  YOU,  DO  YE  EVSl^ 
SO  TO  THEM  ;  FOR  THIS  |S  THE  LAW  AND  THE 
PKOPHETI^^ 

LUKE  vi.  SI. 

AND     AS    YE    WOULD    THAT     MEM     SHOULD    DO     TO 
YOU^    DO    TE    ALSO    TO    THEM    LIISLEWIAE. 

r        •  .       ,  ,        .  .  .  1 

Almighty  God,  in  his  giving  out  the  moral  law 
unto  the  Jews  (which  is,  indeed,  little  elfe  than  ^, 
repetition,  or  recapitulation,  of  the  law  of  nature), 
included,  or  infcribed,  it  in  two  tables ;  die  firft  im-r 
porting^  the  natural  duties  that  a  man  owes  to  God; 
the  fecond  importing  the  duties  a  m^n  owes  to  man^ 
or  (which  is  ail  one)  to  his  ndghbour. 

Our  Redeemer  made  a  fliorter  abftraflt  of  both  thefe 
tables  >,  yet  taken  out  of  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
law :  *  The  firf I  and  great  commandment,'  or  the  ab» 
ftraft  of  the  firll  table,  '  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy 

*  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and  with  all  thy  foul,  anq 

*  with  all  thy  mind  j'  which  is  the  fame  in  fubftance 
with  that  of  Deut.  vi.  5.  The  fecond  commandment, 
or  the  abftraft  of  the  fecond  table,  *  Thou  (halt  love 

*  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf,'  being  the  fame  with  that  of 
Lev.  xix.  1 8. '  On  thefe  two  comniandmentshang  all  the 

*  law  and  the  prophets  ;*  that  is,  the  feveral  precepts, 
prohibitions^  and  counfels  contained  in  the  law  s^ 

.   th^ 
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the  prophets,  are,  as  it  were,  fo  many  commentarieSy 
or  explications,  of  thefe  two  great  commaDdnients. 

And  the  apoflle,  Rom.  xiii«  9, 10.  having  occafion 
to  commend  this  great  habit  of  love^  which  he  elfe* 
where,  viz.  1  Cor.  xiii.  calls  by  the  name  of  Charity, 
follows  his  Mafter*s  do£lrine,  and  refolves  the  whole 
duty  of  the  fecond  table  into  the  fame  great  command, 
*  Thou  flialt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf/ 

In  this  text  of  Matth.  vii.  12.  and  Luke  vi.  31.  our 
Lord  gives  us  an  explication  of  this  fecond  great  eonu^ 
mandment,  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourfelf,  in  a, 
brief,  but  more  clear  propofition  or  precept. 

And  the  excellency  of  this  precept  confifts  in  thefe 
particulars,  among  many  others : 

1  •  It  is  compendious  and  ihort :  the  volumes  of 
morality  that  have  been  written,  both  by  Chriftiau 
and  heathen  philofophers,  though  they  contain  many 
excellent  precepts,  yet  they  are  very  large,  and  fuch 
as  every  man  hath  not  opportunity  to  read ;  and  thofe 
that  have  read  them,  or  fome  of  them,  cannot  eafily 
remember  the  many  particulars  contained  in  them. 
Our  Lord,  therefore,  hath  given  us  this  brief  and 
compendious  precept,  which  is  eafy  and  familiar  to  be 
temembred. 

2.  Though  it  be  a  compendious  precept,  yet  it  is  a 
comprehenfive  precept,  and  luch  as  contains  the  whole 
duty  of  man  in  relation  to  others. 

There  was  well  known,  not  only  among  the  Jews, 
but  among  the  heathens,  the  prohibitory  part  of  this 
prec:ept ;  namely,  quod  tibi fieri  iion  vis  alteri  ne  fe* 
ceris  ^  We  find  it  among  the  ancient  Jews,  Tobit 
iv.  15.  and  among  the  ancient  heathens ;  infomucht 
that  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  caufed  it  to  be  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold,  as  his  choice  motto,  in  feveral 
parts  of  his  palace. 

And,  indeed,  that  negative  prcNcept  contains  very 
mych  of  moral  righteoulheis,  becaufe  it  extends  to 
the  prohibition  of  all  a£b  of  injuftice  or  unrighteouf-^ 
l^efs ;  but  this  precept  of  the  Gofpel  doth  not  only 

'  What  you  nvould  not  have  done  to  thyself^  do  not  to  another* 

virtually 
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virtually  prohibit  all  a^  of  injufUce  and  \iiirighteouC 
nefs,  but  it  doth  exprefsly  command  and  enjoin  al). 
ads  of  charity,  goodnefs,  and  beneficence ;  9^d  con-i 
iequentiy  is  a  precept  not  only  of  luoral  juflice,  but 
of  evangelical  perfeddon,  far  beyond  whatever  the 
fjioiceft  heathen  moralift  ever  required,  or  fo  much 
as  thought  of,  as  ihall  be  in  due  time  fhewn.  And 
yet,  farther,  it  doth  not  only  comprehend  all  the  fub- 
je&8  or  matter  of  moral  juilice  and  Chriftian  9harity9 
which  is  a  large  and.comprehenfive  fubjed,  but  it  £• 
refts,  likewife,  the  manner  of  it — Do  ye  even  fo  ta 
them,  with  the  fame  fincerity,  and  integrity,  and  fim- 
pUcity,  and  affedign  of  heart,  as  you  would  have  it 
done  to  you. 

3.  As  it  is  a  compendious  and  comprehenfive,  fa 
it  is'  a  plain  and  perfpicuous,  and  felf-evident  rule  ) 
it  fends  not  a  man  to  ccmfult  with  this  or  that  philo- 
fopher,  fchoolman,  or  cafuift,  to  be  refolved  touching 
the  thing  to  be  forborne  or  done,  but  fends  a  man  to 
himfelf,  and  to  that  in  himfelf  which  is  mofl:  evident 
to  himfelf;  namely,^  what  he  would  wifh  to  be  done 
to  himfelf  in  the  like  condition ;  which,  if  a  man  will 
be  but  as  honeft  to  himfelf  as  he  may,  he  can  eaiily 
determine  and  judge.  So  that  of  this  pregept  I  may 
fay,  as  Mofes  doA  elfewhere  concerning  the  law: 
^  Ciehold !  this  commandment  which  I  command  thee 
^  this  day,  U  not  hidden  froqi  thee,  neither  is  it  a£au: 

*  off.     It  is  not  in  heaven,  &c,  neither  is  it  beyond 

*  the  fea,  &c.     But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee^ 

*  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  ^ou  mayeft 
*doiti.' 

4.  It  is  fuch  a  rule  a$  in  particular,  and  particu-. 
larly  directive,  as  to  the  a£tion  in  quefhpn,  under  aU 
it§  circumfliinccs.  It  is  true,  that  the  general  precepts. 
of  doing  that  which  is  good  and  juu  are  very  true,^ 
fuui.d,  natural  precepts,  and  common  nojtions  that  are 
implanted  in  our  nature,  and  allowed  by  all ;  but  yet 
they  ferve  not  as  fi^cient  diredions  to  particular  ac^ 

'  Deut.  .vxx.  U. 

tionsj 
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tibnis ;  and  the  reafon  is  excellently  given  by  the  mo- 
ralift,  becaufe  ftill  the  difficulty  remains  in  a  juft  and 
true  application  or  accommodation  of  thefe  commoii 
notions  to  particular  aftions.  Ahd  this  is  that  that 
tnakes  perpetual  controve^fies  between  one  man 
and  another,  though  both  parties  agree  in  the  com- 
mon notions,  that  what  is  juft  and  honeft  ought  to  be 
done ;  but  this  precept  gives  a  direction  particularly 
accommodated  to  every  acUon  of  a  man*s  life,  be- 
caufe it  is  ftill  an  eafy  and  ready  appeal :  Wduld  I 
have  that  man  do  that  to  me,  which  I  am  about  to 
do  to  him  ? 

5.  It  is  a  rule  full  of  comiSion;  Wheh  another 
man  gives  his  judgment  concerning  my  adUon,  I  ani 
rarely  fatisfied  with  his  judgment,  becaufe  it  differs 
from  that  judgment  which  perchance  I  make  j  but^ 
t^rhen  the  judgment  is  my  own,  I  rhuft  needs  be  con- 
vinced of  what  I  judge.  And,  therefore,  when  Nathan 
came  to  David,  and  put  him  a  cafe  in  a  third  perfon, 
\vhjch  ekaftly  fquared  with  the  cafe  of  David,  in  re* 
lation  to  Unah  and  his  wife,  and  David  paffed  his 
judgment  therein ;  and  it  after  appeared  that  it  was 
his  own  cafe ;  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  faid,  he 
is  convinced  by  his  own  judgment  that  he  hath  paffed: 
fo  when  a  man  turns  the  tables,  ais  the  proverb  is,  and 
makes  another  man*s  ciafe  his,  his  judgment  muft 
needs  be  full  of  demonftrative,  and  unqueftionable, 
and  cogent  conviftion,  and  cdnfequently  inuft  needs 
have  a  ftrange,  forcible,  and  almoft  irrefiftible  direc- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  doing,  or  not  doing,  of  the 
a£tion  propounded. 

6.  It  is  a  rule  that  carries  with  it  a  ftrange  and  for-» 
cible  ireafonablenefs,  congruity,  and  juftice,  if  a  man 
gave  himfelf  but  fo  iriuch  leave  and  patience  to  fcan^ 
and  confider^  and  examine  it. 

1.  It  is  a  moft  reafonable  and  evidently  juft  rule; 
for  with  what  imaginable  juftice  can  I  do  that  to  him, 
that  I  judge  unfit  or  unjuft  for  him  to  do  to  me ;  or 
with  t^nat  pretence  of  juftice,  or  congruity,  can  I  judge 

that 
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and  the  moral  precqitr,  that  either  by  their  felf«eti^ 
dence,  prirrio  intuitu^  to  the  intelledual  faculty,  or  by 
their  connatural  implantation  and  incifion  into  the  foul^ 
^e  thus  difcovered,  without  the  manudtidion  of  a 
difinirfive  procefs,  or  train  of  ratiocination,  are  jiiftly 
called  laws  of  nature. 

And  fuch  is  this  precept  we  have  in  hand,  whicl>j 
lidthoiit  any  antecedent  inilrudion^  or  ratiocination,  is 
allowed,  and  approved,  and  embraced,  primo  intuitu ; 
either  becaufe  it  is  a  moral  and  rational  inftin£l  cofi* 
naturally  implanted  in  the  foul,  as  one  of  its  infcrip- 
tions  or  fignatures ;  dt^  at  leaf):,  becaufe  it  holds  fuch 
a  clear^  evident,  plain  congruity  with  our  intellediv<i 
feculty,  that  at  the  firft  conception  of  it,  without 
more  work>  it  afTents  to  it  as  fit,  and  juft,  and  good^ 
without  any  antecedent,  either  inftruftionj  or  argii- 
tnentation,  or  deduction ;  ais  it  doth,  at  the  firft  view^ 
conclude  that  two  is  mbre  than  one,  without  the  ex* 
peftation  of  a  demonftration  thereof. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  all  that  have  written  of  laws 
of  nature,  although  perchance  they  differ  in  their  feve^ 
ral  fuppofitions  touching  futh  laws,  and  the  reafon  of 
them^  yet  have  generally  vouched  this  great  precept, 
quodjieri  tibi  von  vis  alteri  ncfeceris^  among  the  uh- 
queftionable  laws  of  nature. 

They  that  fuppofe  the  laws  of  the  rational  natcEi*e 
to  be  therefore  ftich,  bocaufe  they  are  infcribed,  a^  it 
Were,  and  congenite  with,  and  in  the  synieresis^  of 
feat  of  principles  in  the  foul,  fuppofe  this  moral  ruld 
of  juftice  and  charity  likewife  infcribed  connaturally 
in  the  natural  confcience ;  and  they  that  fuppofe  thtf  ' 
foul  to  be  rasa  tabula ^  and  to  have  no  flich  moral  br 
other  truths  infcribed  in  it,  nor  to  have  any  connatu- 
ral propofition  thereuilto  analogical  to  the  inftinfts  of 
inferior  animals,  but  only  an  accommodation  of  the 
intelleftual  faculties  to  the  external  objefltfe ;  yet  fup- 
pofe this  to  be  a  natural  principle  of  moral  juftice  and 
righteoufnefs,  becalife  it  carries  a  plain  and  ready  evi- 
dence in  itfelf,  and  a  certain  ealy  congruity  to  our 
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Acuities,  whereby,  at  the  firft  view,  without  any  ne- 
4ceffity  of  ratiocination,  or  deduction  in  a  difcurfive 
|>rocefs,  -the  underftiinding,  primo  intuitu^  and  *  at  the 
firft  propofal*  thereof  alTente  to  it  as  true  and  goodk 
And,  again,  they  that  will  not  allow  of  laws  of  nature 
Upon  either  of  the  two  former  accounts,  but  only  will 
Jbave  fuch  to  be  laws  of  nature  which,  upon  an  ac-^ 
count  of  reafon,  appears  to  be  immediately,  or  con- 
fequentially  conducible  to  lelf-prefervation ;  yet  allow 
this  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  even  upon  that  account, 
ias  highly  conducible  to  the  fafety,  good,  and  benefit 
•6f  every  man ;  becaufe  he  that  doth  to  another  what 
he  would  have  another  do  to  him,  fecretly  inclines  an- 
other to  do  the  like  by  him. 

8,  It  is  a  rule  commenfurate  to  the  whole  i*eafon- 
aUe  nature ;  every  perfoil  that  hath  but  the  common 
tifc  of  reafon,  may  exercife  it  without  any  difficulty. 
Every  reafonable  tnan  hath  a  realbnable  will ;  and 
every  reafonable  man  may  know  what  it  is  he  wills, 
tod  what  it  is  he  would  or  would  not  anothef 
Ihould  do  td  him :  for  the  will  is  a  rational  power  in 
man ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  complement  of  the  ra- 
tional procedure  in  the  foul,  and  that  which  doth,  ot 
ihould,  immediately  follow  the  lad  ad  of  the  under- 
ftanding ;  willing  it  the  full  complete  ripe  fruit  of  the 
raticmai  foul  in  things  to  be  done.  And  therefore 
this,  whatfoever  ye  would,  fuppofeth  an  antecedent 
toniideration  of  thefe  things : 

1 .  A  confideration  of  his  own  ftate  and  condition, 
that  is  about  to  do,  or  not  to  do^  the  thing  under  de- 
liberation* 

2.  A  confideration  of  the  perfon  to  whom  the  thing 
under  deliberation  is  to  be  done. 

S.  A  confideration  of  the  thi^g  itfelf  that  is  under 
deliberation. 

4.  A  confideration  of  the  feveral  circumftances,  con- 
grulties,  and  incongruities,  that  accpmpany  the  thing 
under  deliberation* 

vox*,  u  S2  c  5.  A  due 
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5.  A  due  tranfpofing  of  f  he  perfons  by  way  of  fie* 
tion  or  fuppofidon ;  namely,  he  that  is  under  propoial 
of  being  die  agent,  putting  himfelf  into  the  concUtioB 
of  the  patient,  and  putting  the  patient  in  the  phce  of 
the  agent ;  and  then  making  the  decifion  upon  it  fairiy 
and  impartially. 

And  although  that  one  man's  reafon,  and  learning, 
and  judgment,  may  be  much  greater  and  clearer  thsm 
an6dier*s,  and  there  may  be  very  many  curious  inqui- 
litions  and  deicants  upon  every  a£bion  that  comes  uih 
der  this  kind  of  deliberation,  which  every  man  cannot 
attain  unto,  nor  poflibly  reach,  yet  here  is  the  excel- 
lency of  this  rule,  that  he  needs  no  other  reafon,  no 
other  fcrutiny,  no  other  help  but  his  own,  to  make 
this  decifion,  if  he  will  be  but  what  every  one  may 
be,  if  he  pleafe,  true  and  ^thful,  and  honefl  to  him- 
felf, he  needs  no  other  cafuift,  no  other  umpire  but 
himfelf,  though  he  have  but  an  ordinary  capacity,  and 
a  common  ufe  of  liis  reafon  and  underftanding. 

9.  This  rule  is  a  rule  that,  if  followed,  takes  off 
all  that,  that  for  the  moft  part  makes  a  man  partial 
and  unequal,  in  determining  touching  his  own  adtions. 
The  great  reafon  of  inequality  in  the  adions  of  mea 
is  felf-love,  that  makes  a  man  partial  to  himfelf  and 
ail  his  own  addons ;  that  warps  a  man  from  that  equa* 
lity  and  juftice  that  ihould  dired  him.  When  I  find 
tliat  this  or  that  adion  would  be  bendficial  to  me,  I 
prefently  am  carried  away  by  felf-love,  either  to  do  it 
without  aiiy  farther  examination,  or,  if  I  ^ve  myfelf 
leave  to  confider  the  lawfulnefs  of  it,  felf-love  and  in- 
tereft  blinds  my  judgment,  and  prefently  perfuades  me 
that  it  is  lawful,  becaufe  profitable  to  me ;  or ,  if  I  allow 
myfelf  any  fenher  dilpute  touching  it,  yet  felf-love  will 
deceive  me,  and  maKe  thofe  arguments  feem  flrongeft 
that  make  for  my  intereft  :  and  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
if  I  am  under  confideration  of  fome  adion  that  is  to 
my  lofs,  felf-love  will  ufe  the  like  fophiftry  upon  my 
Judgment,  and  bring  me  off  from  it  j  but  this  rule,  if 
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followed,  difchargeth  me  of  that  partiality  that  I  have 
to  myfelf,  or  d6th  infallibly,  even  to  my  fenfe,  dete£t 
it  and  take  it  off.  For  when  I  put  myfelf  in  the  (lead 
and  {Serfon  of  that  other  perfon  to  whom  the  a£tion 
is  to  be  done^  and  find,  that  under  that  capacity  and 
fuppolition,  I  would  not  have  that  a£tion  done  to  me 
which  I  am  about  to  do  to  another^  or  would  have  that 
a£tion  denied  to  me,  that  I  am  about  to  deny  to  another, 
the  a£Uon  appears  to  me  truly  as  it  is,  and  as  it  is  ftript 
of  that  dii'guife  that  fclf-love  would  put  upon  it,  and 
removes  that  partiality  that  othei*wife  felf-love  would 
incline  me  to,  and  gives  me  a  true  reprefentation  of 
the  aftion,  whereby  1  cannot  err  through  felf-love, 
without  apparent  pefverfenefs^  and  wilful  refolved  in- 
juftice,  which  cannot  be  prefumed  in  a  reafonable  man. 

And  th'jfe  be  thofe  general  obfervations,  touching 
^he  excellence  and  ufefulnefs  of  this  excellent  precept 
joi  moral  righteoufnefs. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  parts  and  extent 
of  this  precept.     The  heads  whereof  are  as  follow: 

'.  I.  The  object,  touching  which  this  pvecept  is  given ; 
It  is  moral  actions  between  man  and  man,  together 
.with  the  extent  of  the  objeft,  *  Whatfoever  ye  would, 
*  or  whatfoever  ye  would  not.* 

IL  The  fubjed,  with  its  extent;  namely,  man; 
.^  Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fhould  do  to  you, 
>  that  do  ye  to  them/  Men  indefinitely,  and  there- 
fore men  uuiverfally. 

III.  The  rule  dire£ting  thofe  a£Uons,  no  other  but 
the  will  of  him  that  is  to  do  the  aftion  under  a  change 
or  tranfpofition  of  his  perfon  ;  *  Whatfoever  ye  woiud 
'  that  men  ihould  do  to  you,  that  do  ye  to  them/ 

IV.  The  extent  of  the  rule,  under  a  threefold  rek« 
tion : 

1.  To  the  thing  to  be  done. 

2.  To  the  manner  of  doing,  *  Do  ye  even  ib  to 
'  them  likewife.* 

Si  To  the  application  of  the  rule,  which  is, 

2  c  2  (1.)  Pre. 
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(1.)  Preceptive,  which  it  expreffes,  *  Whatfoever 

•  ye  would  that  men  fhould  do  to  yoU.' 

(2.)  Prohibitive,  implies,  '  What  ye  would  not 

•  that  men  (hould  do  to  you,  that  do  ye  not  to  them.' 

I  begin  with  the  objefl:  of  this  rule,  which  are  the 
moral  actions  bet\i'een  men  ;  and  therefore  it  wiH  not 
be  amifs  to  give  fome  account  touching  them.  Moral 
adions  of  mankind  are  diftinguifhed  either  in  refpe& 
of  the  objed  to  which  they  relate,  or  in  refpeft  of  the 
fubjeft  wherein  they  are,  or  in  refpedt  of  the  nature 
and  quaKty  of  the  a&ions  themfelves. 

L  In  refped  of  the  objed  to  which  they  relate ;  and 
they  are  thefe : 

1.  Either  fuch  as  relate  to  Almighty  God,  which 
come  under  the  denomination  of  piety,  or  impiety,  ac» 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  aftions ;  or, 

2.  Such  as  relate  to  men ;  fuch  are  julKce,  righte- 
oufnefs,  &c.  or  injuftice,  unrighteoufnefs,  &c.  Righte* 
ou&iefs  being  a  larger  and  more  comprdienfive  word 
than  juftice. 

IL  In  relation  to  the  fubjed :  fo  moral  ads  may  be 
diftinguifhed  into  fuch  as  are  internal ;  as  love  to  God, 
fear  pf  God,  reverence  to  him,  dependance  upon  him, 
with  relation  to  God ;  love  to  man,  compaffion  to  him, 
an  internal  adive  habit  of  righteoufnefs,  goodnefs,  juf« 
tice,  with  relation  to  man :  or  external,  that  flow  inu 
mediately  from  the  outward  man,  though  from  an  in- 
ward principle,  as  adoration,  external  obedience  unto 
the  commands  of  God,  in  relation  to  him ;  ads  of  juf* 
tice,  righteoufiiefs,  charity,  in  relation  to  men. 

III.  In  relation  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
adion,  whether  towards  God  or  man,  intelledual  or 
external :  fome  adions  are  morally  good,  as  piety, 
obedience  to  God,  love,  righteoufnefe,  charity  to  man. 
Some  are  morally  evil,  as  impiety,  difobedience  to  God, 
malice,  hatred,  envy,  cruelty,  injuftice  towards  men. 

The  moral  goodnefs  of  every  ad  or  adion  of  man- 
kind, wluther  internal  or  external,  relating  to  God  or 

man. 
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man,  conlifls  in  the  conformity  thereof  to  the  will  and 
command  of  God,  which  is  the  primitive  rule  of  all 
TDoral  goodnefs :  and  the  moral  evil  of  any  zdi  or  action 
is  the  deformity,  deviation,  or  contrariety  thereof  to  the 
urillor  law  of  God. 

Our  Lord,  when  he  gave  an  abflrad  of  the  will  and 
love  of  God,  diftribui^ed  it  into  thofe  two  great  com- 
mandments, ^  Love  to  God,  w}th  all  the  heart,  and 
*  with  all  the  foul :  and  love  to  man  as  to  ourfelves/ 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  indeed  the  great  command,  that  as 
it  is  the  root  of  our  love  to  man,  fo  it  ought  to  be  the 
greateft  principle  to  move  it,  and  the  primitive  rule  to 
qualify  and  direfb  it :  but  in  the  conunand  in  hand,  the 
latter,  namely,  the  command  touching  our  love  to 
our  neighbour,  or  to  mankind,  and  the  offices  there- 
of, is  the  fubjedt  in  hand :  therefore  it  is  our  bufmefs 
to  enquire,  what  is  that  love  of  God  that  concerns  our 
^£is  or  actions  to  mankind,  whereby  they  are  denomi- 
nated good,  if  confonant  to  that  law,  or  morally  evil, 
f  contrary  to  it. 

The  law  of  God,  touching  moral  goodnefs,  relating 
to  man,  is  of  two  kinds. 

1.  That  which  refpedeth  the  inward  man,  or  that 
habit,  or  thofe  ads  of  moral  goodnefs  that  originally 
refide  in  the  mind,  the  principal  whereof  commanded, 
is  love  i  and  that  train  of  excellent  habits  that  follow 
it,  as  righteoufiiefs,  beneficence,  charitablenefs.  meek- 
Heis,  patience,  gentlenefs,  which  are  required  by  the 
command  of  God,  and  in  this  rule  prefcribed  under  the 
words  so  and  likewise.  And,  on  the  other  fide,  the  ha^ 
bits  or  vic^  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  are  hatred, 
malice,  envy,  revengefiilnefs,  cruelty,  imniercifulnefs, 
imd  all  that  black  train  of  the  difeafes  of  the  mind. 

2.  That  which  refpefteth  the  addons  of  the  out- 
ward man,  may  be  reduced  under  thefe  two  general 
)ieads ;  namely,  righteoufiiefs  and  charity* 

Righteoufnefs  between  man  and  man  confifts  in 
^efe  two  generals ; 
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1.  In  doing  no  injury. 

2.  In  giving  to  every  man  his  due. 

The  former  part  of  righteoufiaefs  confifts  in  dtang 
no  wrong :  and  regularly  all  forts  of  injuries  are  re- 
dufUve  to  the  five  laft  commandments  of  the  fecond 
table ;  though  even  under  thofe  prohib;tion.s  there  is 
commanded  virtually  the  contrary  of  what  is  in  them 
forbidden.  By  thefe  prohibitory  laws  of  God,  all  in- 
juries to  the  perfon  of  any  man,  all  violence,  rapine, 
deceit,  cozenage,  fraud,  all  felfe  accufation,  lying, 
lalfe  defamation,  or  teflimony,  are  prohibited ;  and  in 
thefe  prohibitory  laws  the  negative  part  of  this  rule  M 
mofl  concerned,  qtiod  tibijieri  non  vis  alteri  nejecuris. 

The  former,  namely,  the  pofitive  part  of  righteouf-r 
nefs,  suum  cuique  tribucre^^  hath  a  double  refpeft. 

1.  Either  to  mankind  in  general,  or, 

2.  To  mankind  under  fome  relation. 

1 .  To  mankind  in  general :  and  herein  the  great 
root,  or  foundation  of  righteoufnels  between  man  and 
man,  is  that  great,  divine  and  natural  precept  fidem 
servarj  or Jides  est  servanda  ;  for  the  truth  is,  all  moral 
precepts  of  righteoufnefs  are  reducible  to  this  one :  and 
there  are  two  kinds  oijides  data^  either  that  which  is 
given  expreflively,  or  that  which  is  given  impliedly, 
or  irlterpretatjvely :  the  former  refpefts,  efpecially  con* 
trafts  and  bargains,  and  pa6ls ;  though  even  in  thefe 
there  is  alfo  an  implied  faith  ;  as  if  I  fell  goods  to  ano- 
ther, it  is  implied,  that  if  I  know  them  not  to  be  ray 
own,  I  am/ bound  to  make  reftitution,  for  I  fell  not 
bonajide  but  malajide. 

The  fecond  fort  oi  Jides^  is  that  which  is  implied, 
^d  by  common  interpretation  fo  efteemed.  llius, 
as  a  man  is  a  part  of  the  common  fociety  of  mankind, 
he  doth  by  way  of  interpretation  undertake  to  obferve 
thofe  common  laws  that  are  introduced  by  the  law  of 
nations :  fo  if  a  man  doth  become  a  member  of  any 
civil  fociety,  be  tacitly  obligeth  himfelf  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  that  fociety  ;  and 

*  to  give  every  man  his  due.        ^  observe  good  faitb. 
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liitfaer  alfo  redu£lively  all  the  mutual  oflkes  .(whereof 
in  the  next  feftion)  may  be  brought,  as  to  the  primary 
law  or  obligation. 

Now  this  part  of  righteoufheis  that  intervenes  be- 
tween man  and  man,  generally  is,  situm  cidque  tribuere  : 
this  therefore  fuppofeth  a  right  or  propriety  fettled  in 
that  perfon  to  whom  it  is  given ;  and  this  right  of  pro- 
priety may  be  lodged  in  another,  by  fome  of  diefe 
ways. 

1 .  By  the  divine  pofitive  law.  Thus  under  the  ftate 
of  the  Jews,  a  right  of  propriety  was  lodged  in  the 
priefts,  for  their  parts  of  the  burnt-offerings ;  and  in 
the  Levites  for  their  tythes;  and  he  that  withheld 
them  was  an  unrighteous  man,  he  did  not  siatm  ti  U 
buere^ 

2.  Jure  naturcr ;  as  I  have  intereft  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture in  my  own  breafl,  and  family  and  children. 

S.  By  the  ;^^?  gentium ;  where  it  is  not  corre£ied 
by  a  municipal  law.  Thus  the  primus  inventor^  or 
poffeffor  of  things,  whereof  no  particular  intereft  was 
lodged  in  another,  acquires  a  property,  and  he  that 
detains  it  from  him  is  unrighteous :  thus  Reuben 
hath  a  right  to  the  mandrakes  which  he  found  againft 
Rachel,  and  they  were  not  to  be  taken  from  him 
but  by  his  own  confent,  or  the  confent  of  his  parents, 
who  by  the  ufe  then  obtaining,  had  the  power  over 
them. 

4.  By  the  municipal  laws  or  cuftoms  of  that  king- 
dom, or  city,  wherein  a  man  lives :  for,  as  hath  beoi 
faid,  every  man  that  enters  into  any  fociety,  tacitly  and 
interpretatively,  obligeth  himfelf  to  obferve  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  thereof,  and  particularly  fuch  as  dired 
the  manner  of  acquiring  a^d  transfemng  property. 

5.  By  a  man's  own  particular  agreement :  and  this 
may  be  with  relation  either  tp  words  or  things. . 

6.  In  relation  to  words  or  figos.  When  one  man, 
either  by  words  or  fign39  imparts  any  thin^  to  another, 
that  other  map  mk  m  intereft  therem}  namely, 
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that  the  mati  relates  or  imparts  what  is  true;  and 
therefore  he  that  knowingly,  and  with  an  intention  ta 
deceive,  tells  another  a  lie,  he  doth  not  suum  tribuerei 
namely,  that  truth  that  the  words  or  figns  impcm ; 
and  this  part  of  juflice  between  man  and  man  ifi 
(:alled  veracity. 

2.  In  relation  to  things.  I  may  transfer  a  right 
or  property  to  another,  feveral  ways  ;  fbr  under  this 
head  come  all  the  feveral  parts  or  refpe£ls  of  com-i 
mutative  juftice :  I  fhall  reduce  them  (hortiy  tothbfe 
two  heads. 

1.  Tranflation  of  properties,  by  way  of  contra&y 
whereby  that  which  is  mine,  becomes  another's  in 
point  of  propriety,  as  by  falc,  location,  &C..  It  is  a  part 
of  this  moral  righteoufnefs,  that  I  detain  it  not  from 
him  to  whom  I  have  fold  it. 

2.  Tranflation  of  intereft,  by  way  of  ftipuladon, 
or  agreement ;  which,  though  it  do  not  always  alter 
the  property,  yet  it  gives  another  an  intereft  in  my 
performance  thereof ;  fuch  are  the  reftitution  of  what 
is  borrowed,  delivery  of  the  pledge  upon  payment, 
payment  of  money,  or  delivery  of  goods  according- 
to  promife.  And  thus  far  concerning  that  common 
fighteoulhefs  which  is  between  man  and  man. 

2.  The  fecond  kind  of  righteoufnefb  relates  to, 
others,  as  they  ftand  in  a  dtSerent  relation :  thefe  are 
thofe  which  I  have  before  called  moral  offices,  or  officic^ 
moralis  justiiiie ;  whereas,  though  between  thefe  vari-. 
ous  relations  there  are  reciprocations  of  mutual  offices^ 
yet  therefore  reciprocation  is  not  in  the  fame  kind  or 
nature.  And  thefe  relations  are  efpecially  two,  cbcq« 
nomical,  and  political. 

Firfl:,  the  relations  oeconomical  confift  in  three  kinds, 
of  relations. 

1  •  Father  and  children :  wherein,  though  there  be 
fome  offices  that  are  fimply  reciprocal,  as  love,  and 
mutuiad  fupport ;  yet  there  are  fome  that  are  fpedfical  to 
fuch  relation,  a^  authoritative  4ur€£tion,  command,  and 
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to  the  father ;  fubjeftion  and  obedience  to 
the  children. 

2.  Hufband  and  wife ;  wherein  there  be  alfo  fonie 
duty  iimply  reciprocal,  as  love,  and  fidelity ;  fo  there 
are  fome  that  are  appropriate,  as  protection  and  xnua* 
tenance  to  the  hu{band,  reverence  to  the  wife. 

3.  Mailer  and  fervant ;  wherein  alfo  there  are  dutiet 
fpedfically  appropriate ;  as  payment  of  wages,  conve- 
nient fupplies,  &c.  to  the  majiev ;  diligence,  fidelity! 
and  obedience  to  the  fervant. 

Secondly,  the  relations  political;  and  principall^t 
prince  or  magifbrate,  and  people ;  wherein, 

1 .  The  offices  of  the  prince,  or  magiftrate,  are^ 
(1.)  Protedion. 

(2.)  Government  according  to  law. 

(3.)  Adminiftradon  of  juftice ;  retributive,  to  be 
done  juflly,  fpeedily,  with  equality  and  due  moder- 
ation: diftributive,  in  didribution  of  public  offices, 
&c.  to  be  done  prudently,  and  according  to  defert 
and  fitnefs. 

2.  The  officers  of  the  people,  relative  to  prince  or 
magiftrate ;  fubje£tion,  obedience,  reverence,  fuppott. 
Thefe  are  various  and  divers,  according  to  the  feveral 
conftitutions  of  kingdoms,  ftates,  and  cities,  wherein 
their  feveral  municipal  laws  dired  the  quality  or  na« 
ture  of  the  feveral  offices  of  prince  and  people,  with 
relation  to  each  other. 

And  thus  far  touching  righteoufnels,  according  to 
^  regular  and  ftrid  fenfe. 

2.  The  next  part  of  the  Divine  law  is  the  law  of 
Charity,  or  rather  love,  philanthropy^  which  comes 
equal  under  the  command  of  the  law,  as  that  of 
rightcoufnefs  or  juftice ;  and  indeed  it  is  but  a  fpeciea 
of  righteoufnefs  in  its  large  and  comprehenfive  fenfe  ; 
yet,  with  this  difference,  the  rules  of  righteoufiiels 
are  more  defined  and  determinate :  but  the  rules  of 
charity,  in  relation  to  the  exercife  of  the  particular 
ads  thereof,  are,  in  many  things,  more  left  to  the 
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dictamen  bmuv  conscientiit  ^,  under  the  fevend  arcane 
fiances  of  time,  place,  perfon,  manner,  degreev  &c» 
-wherein,  nevertfaelefs,  this  rale  of  our  Saviour  will 
be-  a  Angular  directive  upon  all  occaiions,  as  ihaU  be 
fceiaeafter  ihown» 

Now  the  parts  of  this  charity,  ov  pkilanthropffj  ieeot 
to  be  thefe  ; 

Ir  Benefit encef  under  which  we  lednce  fiben»- 
fity,  bofpitality,  eleemosifna^j  or  ^  almfgiving,'  the  cozk- 
trary  whereof  are,  narrow-heartednefs,  covetoufxieik. 

2^  Clemency ;  under  which  we  may  reduce,  firft, 
a  mitigation,  or  remiflion  of  the  extremity  of  part  of 
our  right,  when  it  may  be  with  a  benefit  to  others,, 
and  without  an  enonnous  detriment  to  ourfelres^  Se- 
condly, the  ufing  of  equity,  or  moderation  for  the 
good  of  others  within  the  extzremity  of  fegal  right. 
Thirdly,  moderation*  Fourthly,  longanimity,  or  pa* 
lient  bearing  of  injuries.  Fifthly,  f orgivenefs  of  m^ 
juries  to  a  perfon  that  feeks  it :  die  contrary  where- 
of are,  a  rigorous  exadion  of  our  own  rights  to 
the  extremity,  taking  the  utmoft  advantage  of  the 
feverity  of  kws,  or  implacablenefs^.  yindidivenef% 
fiercenefs. 

3.  InoiFenfivenefs ;  denying  ourfelvcs  in  what  we 
may  lawfully  do,  or  require,  rather  than  giving  an 
offence  by  our  ufe  of  a  lawful  liberty, 

4.  Condefcenfion  to  the  weaknefl^  and  infirmities 
of  others. 

5»  CompafCon  and  fympathy  with  thofe  in  mifery. 

6.  Humility  and  lowlinefs  of  deportment  to  others, 
giving  them  preference;  the  contrary  whereof  ist, 
pride,  haughtinefe,  arrogance,  felf-attrihution,  and  de^ 
fpifing  of  others,  ambidon^  vain-glory. 

7.  A  general  frame  of  humanity  and  benignity  to 
all  mankuid,  whether  rchdons  or  ftrangers,  friends 
or  enemies,  endeavouring  all  good  offices  to  their 
ibuls,  bodies,  eflates,  yet  obferving  that  due  propor- 
tion that  becomes  prudence.    The  contrary  whereof  is 

*  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
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rrififhuefs,  making  a  man's  felf  die  fingle  centre  and 
«nd  of  all  he  cloth. 

8.  Gratitude ;  acknowledging  benefits  received, 
and  looking  upon  htmfelf  as  under  an  obligation  fo 
to  do ;  and  fludying  all  due  and  decent  means  and 
cjpportunities  _of  expreffing  it, 

9.  Decorum,  or  decency,  in  all  our  actions,  that  we 
may  avoid  all  poflible  offences  given,  and  ufing  this 
decorum  in  our  geftares,  applications,  fpeeches,  ha- 
bit, addrefil^s,  receptions,  and  generally  in  all  we  do- 

10.  Simplicity  and  fincerlty  in  all  our  a£tibns  and 
works ;  the  contrary  whereof  is  diflimularion,  hypo- 
crify,  deceit,  circumvention,  crafdnefs,  guile,  which 
areas  muchagainft  the  law  of  charity,  as  cruelty  or 
revenge. 

11.  Meekneis  and  gendenefs ;  the  oppofite  where- 
unto  is  roughnefs,  flubbomnefs,  frowardnefs^  morofity, 
cenTorioufnefe,  fupercilioufnefs. 

'  1 S.  A  fair  and  good  opinion  of  others,  and  a  fair 
interpretadon  of  their  aftions,  without  very  juft  caufe 
to  the  contrary :  the  oppofite  whereof  are  evil  fur- 
nufings,  calumnies,  backbiting,  readinefs  to  receive 
or  beueve  falfe  reports,  caufelefs  fufpicions, 

13.  Rejoicing  in  the  good  and  welfare  of  others, 
whether  friends  or  enemies.  The  contrary  whereof 
is  erivy,  rejoicing  in  other  men's  harms,  rejoiciiig 
when  an  enemy  falls  into  mifchief,  an  evil  eye  at 
others  good. 

14.  An  endre  love  to  peace,  and  endeavouring,  by 
ail  due  means  and  opportunity,  to  preferve,  and  to  re- 
ftore  it,  both  in  relation  to  himfelf  and  others ;  and 
therefore  is  not  eafily  provoked,  and  is  eafily  pacified, 
moderates  his  paffions,  keeps  them  under  difcipline, 
feeks  reconciladon. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  many  parts  of  charity, 
or  love,  or  philanthropy,  that  virtue,  that  fo  much 
commends  the  Chriflian  Religion  above  all  other 
religions  in  the  world,  in  relation  to  the  moral  adions 
between  man  and  man ;  it  is  a  large  and  comprehen* 
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five  duty,  and  fuch  as  hath  an  influence  into  all  the 
moral  adions  of  our  lives,  and  therefore  it  is  hardly 
poflible  to  enumerate  all  the  parts  of  it.  But  this 
may  ferve  for  our  diredion  in  the  application  of  this 
rule  of  our  Saviour. 

Thus  vire  have  the  fubjeft  matter  of  this  rule,  the 
whatsoever^  including  all  the  moral  adions  between 
man  and  man,  whether  adions  that  relate  to  righ* 
teoufhefs,  or  jufiice,  or  the  adions  that  relate  to  cha<r 
rity. 

And  this  rule  of  our  Saviour  is  very  ufeful  in  re- 
lation to  both;  but  efpeciaily  to  thofe  afHons  that 
concern  charily ;  for  the  works  of  moral  juftice,  or 
injuftice,  are  more  determinate,  not  only  by  the  Divine 
laws  of  God,  but  in  a  great  meafure  by  the  very  law« 
of  men  alfo,  in  every  particular  kingdom  or  ftate, 
which  commands  fome  things,  and  prohibits  others^ 
in  things  relating  to  moral  juilice  or  injuftice ;  and 
eftabliflieth  certain  tribunals,  or  courts,  that  by  civil 
coercion,  compel  the  obfervance  of  thole  rules  of 
moral  righteouihefs  injoined  by  laws,  and  punifli  the 
violation  thereof:  and  therefore  the  laws  of  men  m 
fuch  cafes,  ilo  not  only  dired  that  moral  juRice  that  im 
to  be  between  man  and  man,  but  compels  the  obfe]> 
vance  of  it. 

But  the  Divine  law  of  charity  is  i>ot  fo  determinate 
and  particular  in  its  exercife,  as  the  laws  of  righteouft 
nefs  and  juilice  are :  if  a  man  kill  another,  he  knows 
be  violates  the  fixth  commandment;  he  knows  he 
offends  the  municipal  law  of  the  kingdom  wherein  he 
lives,  and  knows  the  penalty  of  it.  But  when  a  man 
denies  an  alms,  or  is  fbait-handed,  where  he  fhould 
be  free,  it  is  more  difficult  for  him  to  difcem  his  duty, 
or  the  negled  of  it,  becaufe  though  charity  be  in- 
joined  by  the  Divine  law,  yet  the  feveral  circum-. 
fiances,  when  and  how,  and  how  far  forth  it  is  to  be 
exerdfed,  are  not  fo  evident,  but  muft  neceffarily 
therein  be  left  to  the  prudence  and  integrity  of  a  goo4 
confcience^ 
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Again :  When  I  borrow  money,  the  law  of  the  land 
will  compel  ne  to  pay  it,  and  make  me  juft,  becaufe 
it  is  a  part  of  that  moral  righteoufnefs  that  is  injoined 
by  human  laws.  But  there  are  very  many  a£ts  of  cha- 
rity, which,  though  injoined  by  the  command  of  God, 
yet  come  not  vuider  any  precife  or  determinate  laws 
of  men.  The  Divine  law  of  charity  binds  me  to  be 
liberal,  to  give  alms,  to  forgive  offences,  to  be  thank* 
fill  for  benefits,  &c.  but  thefe  come  not  under  the 
confideration  of  human  law,  and  perchance  it  is  not 
fit  they  fliould,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  for  any  human 
law  to  accommodate  itfelf  *to  the  circumftances  of 
thofe  anions,  neither  can  it  prefcribe  the  time,  man* 
tier,  or  mcafure  of  it ;  but  it  muft  neceffarily  be  left 
in  a  great  meafure  to  the  decifion  of  the  prudence 
and  integrity  of  the  confdences  of  particular  per- 
fons ;  and  therefore  this  rule  of  our  Saviour  is  of  the 
-mofl:  excellent  ufe,  and  indeed  of  neceflity,  for  the  di* 
ire£Hon  of  the  confcience,  efpecially  in  thefe  cafes  of 
the  law  of  charity. 

1.  Becaufe  though  the  law  Is  general,  yet  the  con- 
fcience ftands  In  need  of  diredUon,  in  relation  to  the 
pardcular  adion,  and  the  application  of  that  g^ieral 
law  to  this  particular  adion. 

-12.  Becaufe  thofe  aftions  that  fimply  relate  to  cha- 
rity, do  rarely  come  under  the  correftion  of  a  tempo- 
ral law :  for  inftancc,  the  law  of  England  tells  me, 
that  I  muft  pay  my  rates  to  the  poor :  now  it  is  no 
longer  an  aft  of  tharity  fimply,  but  of  juftice.  But 
the  laws  of  England  do  not  compel  me  to  give  to  this 
or  that  poor  man  that  afks,  therein  I  am  only  obliged 
by  the  Divine  law  of  charity ;  and  my  confcience, 
circumftances  confidered,  is  my  great  direftrix  in  this 
•adtion  ;  and  the  rule  of  our  Lord  here  prefcribed  the 
great  (iir-iftor  of  my  confcience.  This  rule  therefore, 
though  ir  be  of  admirable  ufe  in  all  aSibns  of  moral 
rij'h  ::.':ia<is  between  man  and  man;  yet  it  is  not 
■or  yr;  -ni^  able  ui-,  but  even  of  neceflity  in  relation 
to  acU'  oi  cliAcity. 

11.  Having 
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Again,  2.  He  can  eafily  confider  his  own  condidon^ 
whether  he  would  be  much  the  worfe  for  relinquifhing 
his  fatisfadtion  of  this  injury ;  whether  he  be  not  well 
enough  able  to  bear  it,  and  whether  it  would  not  pro- 
cure him  more  contentednefs  of  mind,  if  he  did  re-» 
iinquifh  his  fatisfacHon,  that  would  more  than  coun- 
tervail the  benefit  of  revenge. 

Sv  He  could  eafily  underfland  the  condition  of  the 
tR^ong  doer.  Is  he  not  very  fubmiifive,  defires  for- 
givenefs,  is  foiry  for  the  wrong  he  hath  done ;  and  be-» 
iides  all  this,  he  is  poor,  and  unable  to  make  me  far 
dsfaftion ;  and  the  wrong  he  did  me  was  but  by  mif-^ 
lake. 

4.  It  is  then  a  very  eafy  matter  for  him  to  confides  f 
fuppofe  I  had  committed  the  like  injury  to  him,  by 
miftake,  or  over-fight,  and  I  were  as  poor  as  he,  as 
unable  to  make  fatisfadion,  as  forrowful  for  the  injury, 
as  fubmiflively  defiring  his  pardon,  and  he  as  rich  as  t 
now  am,  and  might  remit  the  injury  without  any  great 
4letriment;  certamly  I  may,  with  great  eafe,  fuppofe 
this ;  and  fo  change  perfons  and  conditions  with  him 
by  way  of  hypothefis  or  fuppofition. 

5.  He  might,  with  the  fame  facility,  know,  upoil 
fuch  a  fuppofition,  whether  he  would  not,  upon  thefe 
terms,  willingly  have  the  injury  forgiven  him,  and 
perchance  would  reafonably  think  the  other  a  very 
hard  and  uncharitable  man  if  he  would  not  do  it. 

6.  Laftly,  if  he  will  not  grofsly  prevaricate  with 
himfelf,  he  can,  upon  this,  conclude,  that  fince  I  would 
have  him  to  do  thus  to  me,  were  my  condition  his, 
and  his  mine,  I  muil  now  do  the  like  to  him,  and  for- 
give him  the  injury  he  thus  did  me,  upon  fubmiflion : 
I  have  given  that  judgment  already  againfl:  him,  were 
he  in  my  ftead,  and  I  in  his  ;  and  therefore  I  muft 
not,  in  common  ingenuity,  retraf);,  unlefs  I  fhall  be 
pervcrfely  unreafonable  againft  the  very  decree  of  my 
own  judgment  and  will. 

Thus  this  excellent  rule  of  our  Lord  fets  up  a  tri- 
bunal within  eveiT  man's  own  breail,  which  will  in- 
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fidlibly  and  impartially  dired  him  -;  and  his  own  will, 
and  the  determination  thereof,  is  become  his  law  and 
his  judge.  And  if  he  will  be  but  honed  and  true  to 
hinuelf^  he  cannot  be  mifguided ;  and  certainly  if  a 
man  will  be  honeft  and  true  to  himfelf,  he  may  be ; 
and  all  that  is  necefiary  is  but  to  know  his  own  mind, 
or  will,  what  he  would  in  cafe  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  he  himfelf  to  be  the  padent,  and  the  other  the 
agent ;  and  then  refolvedly  to  a£t  according  to  fuch  a 
will  br  defire,  which  he  would  entertain  or  think  rea- 
fonable  under  fuch  a  tranfpoiition. 

But  there  are  fome  neceflary  cautions  to  b^  ufed  ii^ 
this  fuppofed  tranfpofidon  of  perfons,  and  the  refult 
of  that  judgment  that  is  to  be  made  thereupon, 

1.  Among  men  there  be  fome  that  feem  to  ftand  iq 
a  mere  parity,  as  the  feveral  members  of  one  commu- 
nity or  fociety,  whereby  it  comes  to  pals,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  fuch  men  are,  as  it  were,  commenfurable,  and 
fall  under  the  fame  common  congruity,  or  incongruity^ 
What  is  unjuft  or  imfit  for  Caius  to  do  to  Titus,  is 
unfit  for  Titus  to  do  to  Caius :  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
practice  of  this  rule  is  leis  difEcult ;  for  they  ftand  up^ 
on  the  fame  parity  of  reafon  :  if  I  would  not  have  Ti- 
tus cheat  or  deceive'  me,  or  take  away  my  goods,  or 
beat  me,  I  have  herein  a  plain  rule  not  to  do  fo 
to  hinu 

But  there  are  fome  perfons  in  a  community  that 
ftand  in  a  different  relation  each  to  other ;  whereby 
jnany  aftions  that  are  compatible  to  one,  are  incom- 
patible to  another}  a  magiftrate  and  people,  mafter 
and  fenrant,  &ther  and  children :  and  in  thefe  actions 
that  are  fpecifically  appropriate  to  one  relation,  a  mea- 
fure  is  not  to  be  taken  by  the  adions  appropriate  to 
the  other :  it  is  not  reafonable  for  a  father  to  fay,  I 
«irould  not  have  my  child  correft  me,  and  therefore  I 
muft  not  correct  him  ;  nor  for  a  judge  to  fay,  I  would 
not  have  the  malefiaidior  to  condemn  me  to  the  prifon, 
.  therefore  I  muft  not  condemn  him :  the  adion$  are 
fpecificaUy  appropriate  to  a  relation^  and  be^aufe  of  the 
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difference  of  relation,  there  is  not  juftly  a  reciprocation 
of  the  congniity  between  them,  nor  a  commenfurable- 
nefs  between  the  aftions  of  one  and  the  other. 

2.  But  even  in  the  particularities  of  the  actions, 
fpecifically  appropriate  to  relations,  this  rule  doth  hold 
with  a  due  alteration  of  fuppofitions  :  for  inftance,  it 
is  an  appropriate  action  to  the  relation  of  a  father  to 
correct  his  child,  and  there  is  no  reciprocation  in  it :  but 
in  the  particular  action  itfelf,  the  father  may,  and  muft 
go  by  this  evangelical  rule :  1  am  about  to  correft  my 
child ;  fuppofe  I  were  a  child,  and  having  the  fame  rea- 
fon  and  judgment  I  have,  would  I  have  my  father  correct 
nio  wiih  a  fault,  or  without  due  examination,  whither  I 
committed  ftich  a  fault ;  or  wlien  the  fault  is  fo  fmall, 
that  it  dofervos  only  a  reprehenfion,  and  not  a  correc- 
tion ?  or  would  I  have  him  correct  mo  in  his  paflion  ? 
or  would  liOt  my  fubmiijion  and  repentance  expiate  the 
necelMty  of  a  correction  ?  or  would  I  have  it  done  in  fo 
fevero  a  meaibre  ?  Again,  I  am  a  judge,  and  therefore 
fentencc  is  my  appro^^riate  aftion,  in  cafe  of  a  malefac- 
tor deduced  into  iiuk^iient  before  me:  but  were  I  de- 
duced  into  judgnr.^nr  bc^lorea  judge,  wouldlbecontented 
to  be  judged  unheard,  or  without  due  examination  of 
the  faft  ?  or  v/ould  I  be  cenfurod  beyond  the  meafure 
or  nature  of  the  oilence  ?  In  thefe  and  the  like  cafes^ 
the  nile  holds,  (pivd  lihijhri  noii  rl'^  aheri  uefeceris  : 
smd  the  reafon  is,  becaufe,  though  the  father  hath  a 
fpccifical  power  of  corrc  ctir.  j,  which  is  not  reciprocal 
from  the  child  to  him  ;  and  the  judge  hath  a  power  of 
inflifting  puniflnner:t  upon  a  maleliidor,  without  re- 
ciprocation of  the  like  rK>wer  of  the  malefeftor  upon 
him ;  yet  in  the  before-mentioned  excelles,  he  ex- 
ceeds the  power  committed  to  him  ;  and  indeed  there- 
in afts  varioufly  as  a  private  man,  and  therefore  is  un- 
dfir  the  prohibition  of  quod  tihijieri  nan  visj  alteri  tic 

feceris. 

3.  And  upon  the  fame  reafon  it  is,  that  although 
ihere  be  a  difparity  of  relations^  which  have  their  fe- 
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Veral  fpecifical  appropriate  aftions,  without  a  parity  of 
reciprocation,  yet  in  fuch  afUons  as  do  intervene  be- 
tween fuch  relations  that  are  not  I'pecilically  appro- 
priate  to  the  tenns  of  relation,  thivS  rule  holds,  as  well 
as  between  pcrfons  not  fo  related  one  to  another :  fo?: 
inftance,  the  fpecifical  aftions  appropriate  to  a  maitor, 
father,  or  magiftrate,  are  without  a  true  command  in 
things  lawful,  corredHon  and  punition,  if  there  be 
jull  occafion.  And  the  fpecifical  appropriate  aftions 
of  the  fervant,  child,  or  fubjeft,  are  fubjeftion,  re- 
verence, and  obedience :  yet  the  adions  of  contrafl: 
and  commerce  are  not  appropriate  to  thofe  relations, 
but  concern  them  as  perfons  not  under  any  fuch  re- 
lation :  and  therefore  the  fame  rules  of  commutative 
juftice  in  contrads  and  commerce,  hold  between  them 
as  between  other  common  perfons,  and  confequently 
the  natural  rule  in  hand  '■  is  equally  applicable  to  both^ 
notwithftanding  the  difference  of  relations ;  the  mailer, 
parent,  or  magiftrate,  may  not  deceive  or  circumvent 
the  fervant,  child,  or  fubjeft,  in  buying  or  felling,  nor 
e  co7iverso\  and  therefore  if  I  would  not  have  my 
mafler  or  fervant,  father  or  child,  governor  or  fubjeft, 
deceive  me  in  buying  and  felling,  or  break  his  word 
with  me,  or  injurioully  take  away  my  goods  or  land, 
I  muft  not  do  the  like  to  them,  for  thefe  are  common 
actions  of  commutative,  or  private  juflice,  or  righte- 
oufnefs,  that  concern  not  a  man  under  thofe  difparities 
of  relation. 

4.  The  confcience,  will,  or  judgment,  which  is  here 
prefcribed  as  the  rule,  muft  be  the  will,  confcience, 
jtnd  judgment  of  him  that  is  to  take  the  meafure  of 
bis  adions  thereby :  and  therefore,  though  in  cafes  of 
different  relations,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  tranfpofition 
of  perfons  in  the  application  of  this  rule,  fo  xhzx  he  • 
that  is  about  to  do  an  a£tion,  for  the  due  regulation  of 
that  a&ion,  and  the  application  of  this  rule,  muil  of* 
ten  times  hiduere  personam  altervis  ^,  yet  the  judg- 
ment and  will,  by  which  he  muit  proceed,  muft  be 
hi$  own :  for  otherwife  this  rule  would  be  without 

1  place  himielf  in  the  lituation  of  another. 
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any  poflible  certainty,  and  would  oftentimes 
great  abfurditv  in  aflion.  The  excellence  of  this  rule 
confifts  in  this,  that  a  man  hath  a  judge,  or  direftor 
of  his  own,  and  within  himfelf,  whereby  to  meafure, 
dired,  and  regulate  his  adtions,  and  is  not  neceifitated 
to  go  farther. 

And  the  reafons  hereof  are  thefe : 

!•  Becaufe  otherwife  this  rule  would  want  much  of 
that  perfe£lion  which  it  hath.  If  a  man  upon  every 
moral  adion  which  he  is  to  exercife,  (hould  be  driven 
to  confult  the  judgment  of  another,  he  would  be  to 
feek  many  times  for  a  diredor,  when  the  eminence^ 
or  prefent  exigence  of  the  aftion  will  not  bear  fo  much 
delay.  It  is  true,  every  wife  and  good  man  will,  as 
much  as  he  can,  endeavour,  by  reading,  and  advice 
with  others,  to  certify  and  fettle  nis  own  judgment  and 
confcience,  but  when  he  hath  fo  done,  the  judgmenS 
is  ftill  his  own ;  and  though  perchance  he  hath,  l^ 
thefe  means,  altered  his  own  judgment  from  what  il 
was,  yet  this  altered  judgment  is  now  become  w 
much  his  own  as  that  he  had  before  was  his.  I  do 
not  difluade  any  man  from  uiing  the  help  of  other 
men's  advice,  diredion,  and  knowledge,  to  redify  his 
own  judgment,  either  in  the  general  habit  thereof,  or 
in  relation  to  particular  adtions,  for  this  is  prudent  and 
neceilhry  for  every  good  and  juft  man.  But  all  that 
1  contend  for,  is,  that  ftill  the  judgment  muft,  of  ne- 
cciEty,  be  the  man's  own  that  mu%  guide  him  in  vo* 
luntary  moral  a£Hons  of  his  own. 

But,  2.  In  relation  to  the  rule  in  hand,  it  mufl  ne? 
ceiiarily  be  a  man's  own  judgment  that  muft  be  hit 
guide.  It  is  poflible  for  another  man,  weU  converfimt, 
in  morals,  to  know  better  than  myfelf  in  the  theory  or 
^notion  whether  this  or  that  a£Uon  be  fit  or  Juft,  or 
l^xadly  commenfurate  to  the  rules  of  moral  juftice  and 
righteoufnefs ;  but  it  is  impoflible  for  any  man  in  the 
world  to  know  to  well  as  myfelf,  whether  I  would 
fiave  another  to  do  that  to  me,  which  I  am  about  to 
dq  to  him :  this  judgment  or  oooceptioi^  namely, 
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die  knowledge  of  what  I  would  that  another  fhbuld  do 
to  me,  lies  only  in  my  own  breau. 

Again,  3.  Tnedeterminationof  a  man's  will,  touch- 
ing fuch  actions  as  he  would  have  another  do,  or  not 
to  do  to  him,  is  very  much  diverlified  and  varied,  ac*' 
cording  to  variety  of  circumftances  of  time,  place, 
perfon,  and  other  jundures  that  accompany  the  adion, 
touching  which  the  deliberation  and  refolution  is 
eserdfed.  And  thefe  circumftances  muft  neceflarily 
have  a  great  influence  tkpon  the  refult  of  my  will, 
touching  particular  afUons,  which  I  would,  qr  would 
not  that  another  ihould  do  to  me ;  and  confequently 
my  meafure  of  fuch  actions,  which  I  am  about  to  do, 
or  not  to  do  to  him,  mufl  thereby  be  greatly  diversi- 
fied ;  and  the  nature,  quality,  and  efficacy  of  thefe 
circumftances  are  not  poffibly  fo  clear  and  evident  to 
another,  as  they  are  to  myfelf ;  and  confequently  ano- 
ther cannot  fo  clearly  determine,  whether  he  would 
that  aiBQther  ihould  or  fhouldnot  do  the  a£Hon  to  him, 
were  he  in  my  place  or  ftead  ;  becaufe  he  cannot  have 
tbe  lame  clear  profped  of  all  thofe  circumftances 
which  ccmcem  me  in  this  adion,  whereunto  he  muft 
neceflarily  be  more  a  ft^nger  than  myfelf. 

4.  Unlefs  in  the  tranrpoling  of  perfons,  in  order  to 
make  my  judgment  of  what  I  would  or  would  not 
that  another  fhould  do  to  me,  and  confequently  to 
make  iip  thereby  what  I  ftiould  or  fhould  not  do  to 
him ;  I  fay,  unlefs  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  ihould  ufe  thatjudg- 
pient  which  I  have  at  the  time  of  fuch  deliberation  and 
conclufion,  there  will  follow  uncei*tainty  and  deception 
in  the  applicaticoi  of  this  rule  i  for  initance,  a  phyfi- 
dan  or  chirurgeon  hath  a  patient  that  is  under  a  deC* 
perate  diftemper,  but  he  knows  it  not,  or  believes  it 
not,  and  therefore  is  utterly  averfe  to  thofe  fliarp  re- 
medies that  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
life;  the  phyfician  or  chirurgeon  muft  not  meafure 
his  amplication  to  the  patient  by  this  rule.  If  I  were 
in  this  patient's  cafe,  and  under  that  apprehenfion  that 
}\j[l  is^  I  would  not  have  thefe  applications  made  to  me^ 
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and  therefore  I  muft  not  make  them  to  him.  But 
this  rule  mult  be,  were  I  in  this  patient's  condition, 
and  bad  that  clear  fenfe  of  the  danger  I  were  in,  which 
I  now  have  concerning  him,  I  would  have  thel'e  ap- 
plications made  to  me,  therefore  I  will  make  them  to 
hnn. 

Again  :  If  a  father  fees  his  child  hath  gotten  a  krife, 
or  iouic  dangerous  thing,  which  the  child  is  extreme* 
ly  fond  of,  but  the  father  knows  it  will  do  him  mif- 
chief :  in  the  deliberation  of  the  father,  whether  he 
ihall  take  away  this  knife,  the  rule  he  muft  go  by 
muft  not  be  thus ;  if  I  were  this  child,  and  had  no 
more  underftanding  than  he  hath,  I  would  not  have 
the  knife  taken  from  me,  therefore  1  will  not  take  it 
from  him.  But  this  procedure  muft  be  thus  .  I  know 
the  "child  will  do  himfclf  harm  with  tliis  knife,  and 
therefore  if  I  were  this  child,  and  had  this  underftand- 
ing which  I  have,  I  ftiould  be  content  this  knife  that 
pleafeth  me  fhould  be  taken  from  me,  therefore  1  will 
take  it  from  him.  Thoup;h  to  make  the  application  of 
this  rule,  I  chango  perfons  with  my  child,  yet  in  this 
fuppcfcd  iranfporition  of  perfons,  I  carry  along  with 
mc  my  own  judgment,  difcretion,  and  underftanding 
that  I  now  have  about  me  ;  and  though  I  affume  my 
child's  perfon  in  this  application,  yet  1  affume  not  his 
folly,  chil^IiftnJs,  and'paffion, 

And  by  this  explication,  a  queftion  that  is  often 
made  may  be  n^tolved,  viz.  Wh^>ther  a  parent,  a 
nurfe,  or  a  magiftrate,  or  a  phyfician,  or  any  other 
p*^  rU^n,  n'ay  not,  for  the  good  of  the  child,  fubjeft, 
pu'.ic  ni,  or  other  perfon,  deceive  him,  when  there  is 
ijo  other  expedient  will  avail  the  attaining  of  that 
gcod,  or  the  avoiding  of  fome  imminent  evil  (always 
excluding  a  lie  out  of  this  controvcrfy)  :  for  inftance, 
a  perion  defperately  fick,  is  utterly  averfe  to  the  taking 
of  a  potion,  that  would  certainly  or  probably  cure 
him,  out  extremely  fond  of  a  cup  of  fmall  beer,  th2^t 
^lone  would  endanger  to  hurt  him.  The  patient  calb 
^r  iin^i  ]>^T9  ^^  ^^  phyfician  fecretly  conveys  the 
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potion  into  the  beer,  and  thereby  deceives,  but  cures 
his  piuient.  If  W3  fliould  nieafure  this  rule  by  this  ap- 
plication ;  namely,,  if  I  were  this  patient,  and  under 
his  diftemper  and  niifapprehenfion,  I  would  not  be 
thus  deceived,  and  therefore  I  will  not  thus  d.xfiive 
him :  I  fay,  if  wo  fhould  make  this  application  in  this 
manner,  the  phyiician  did  amifs  in  this  dw^ception, 
though  the  puiiciit  be  recovered  by  it ;  which  feems  to 
be  a  mifapplication  in  tiiis  trarifpcifition  of  perfons. 
But  the  rule  by  which  the  phyfician  doth  and  may 
juflify  the  lawfuUiefs  of  this  deception,  is  this  :  I  know 
the  patient  will  be  endangered  if  he  take  not  this  po- 
tion, or  drink  cold  beer  wirhout  it ;  and  though  he, 
through  his  diftemper,  knows  not  his  own  good  to  be 
averfe  to  it,  yet,  were  I  in  his  cafe,  I  fliould,  under 
that  judgment  I  have  of  things,  rather  be  contented 
to  be  thus  deceived  for  my  cure,  and  therefore,  I  both 
•will  and  may  thus  deceive  my  patient  for  his  good : 
though  to  meafure  the  juHnefs  or  unjuftnefs  of  this 
deceit,  I  change  the  fuppofition  of  perfons  with  him, 
yet  in  this  tranfpofidon  I  aflume  not  his  diftemper  and 
>yeaknefe  of  mind,  but  keep  my  own  judgment  and 
underftanding  to  guide  my  will,  in  relation  to  this 
action,  notwithftanding  the  fuppofed  aflumption  of 
his  perlbn,  thereby  to  apply  this  rule  of  juftice,  quod 
tibi  Jieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  feceris.  And  upon  the 
fame  account  I  will  deceive  my  child,  by  giving  him 
aloes,  wrapt  up  in  fugar,  to  cure  him  of  a  difeafc,  and 
cheat  him  of  a  thing  that  is,  or  may  be,  noxious 
to  him,  with  what  artifice  I  can,  and  yet  without 
any  violation  of  this  facred  rule  of  juftice ;  for  had 
my  child  that  underftanding  that  I  have,  though  he 
needed  not  be  cheated  or  deceived  in  this  manner,  yet 
he  would  be  contented  thus  to  be  deceived  for  his 
good,  if  it  were  not  otherv/ife  attainable. 

And  the  reafon  of  the  difference  of  thefe  cafes  from 
deceit  and  cozenage,  in  contrading  or  dealing,  is,  be* 
q|ufe,  in  the  cafes  propounded,  there  is  a  defe^l  of 
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underftanding  in  the  one  party,  and  the  decdt  19  for 
a  neceffary  good  to  the  party  deceived,  not  otherwife ' 
attainable.     But  in  the  cafe  of  ordinary  contrads  and 
commerce  between  perfons,  it  is  otherwife. 

1 .  Becaufe  a  deceit  therein  founds  to  the  damage 
of  the  party  deceived,  and  not  to  his  benefit. 

2.  Becaufe  there  is,  if  not  an  exprefs,  yet  an  im-  * 
plied  agreement,  by  the  common  prefumption  and 
cuftom  among  men,  that  there  ihould  be  no  deceit  in 
dealing. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  likewife,  may  be  confidered, 
the  lawfiilnefs  or  unlawfulnefs  of  ftratagems  and  de- 
ceits between  enemies  in  a  ftate  of  public  war  and 
hoftility ;  by  a  kind  of  convention  between  enemies  in- 
hoftility,  force,  and  violence,  mutual  depredation  and 
daughter  feem  to  be  allowed,  otherwife  no  war  could 
be  lawful.  And  it  may  feem  probable  upon  the  very 
fame  account,  that  ftratagems  and  deceptions,  fo  they 
arrive  not  at  a  plain  lie,  Inay  be  alfo  lawful,  becaufe 
perfons  in  open  hoftility  feem  tacitly  to  have  agreed, 
that  each  fliould  do  to  the  other  all  the  mifcliidf  ^ey! 
can,  fo  far  forth  as  that  implied  agreement  is  not  con-' 
troled,  either  by  exprefs  padtions,  as  tnfces,  leagues,- 
fafe-condufls,  or  the  like ;  or  by  the  common  laws  oJF 
war,  whereby  poifoning  either  of  weapons  or  rivers  is 
interdifted.  Thus  fpringing  of  mines,  ambuflies,  feem- 
ing  retreats,  or  flights,  do  draw  the  enemy  into  kn  in- 
convenience ;  and  a  thoufand  the  like  fhatagems  of 
war,  are,  and  in  all  time  have  been,  even  by  the  hw 
of  war,  ufed  and  allowed :  thus  Jofliua  did  to  the 
people  of  Ai,  Joflma  viii.  ^  Gideon  with  the  Midianites, 
Judges  vii.  Urael  with  the  Benjamites,  Judges  xx. 
And  this  feems  juftifiable,  becaufe  in  fuch  a  time 
there  feems  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  reciprocal  fufpenfion 
and  laying  aftde  of  thofe  methods  of  mutusd  com- 
merce and  intercourfe  that  are  juft  and  requifite  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  another  kind  of  adminiftration  of 
things,  undertaken  and  allowed  on  both  fides,  eac)^ 
party  publicly  denouncing  and  profefling  to  others, 

that 
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that  they  will  ufe  all  ads  of  force  and  ftratagem  each 
to  oUier,  and  that  they  will  expe&  no  other  each  from 
other.  So  that  by  this  interpretative  coziipaA,  each 
t>arty  hath  made  that  lawful  in  time  of  war,  which 
is  unlawful  in  time  of  peace.  And,  in  the  praftice 
diereof,  one  party  doth  no  otherwife  to  the  other, 
Aan  what  he  inteipretatively  agrees  and  wills  the  other 
ihould  do  to  him,  and  fo  not  wholly  out  of'  the  ex- 
tent or  direction  of  tMs  rule :  but  yet,  even  in  thig 
cafe,  there  feem  to  be  thefe  limitations ;  viz. 

1  •  The  perfon  that  thus  pra£tifeth  thefe  ftratagems^ 
or,  indeed,  any  other  a^  of  hoftility,  had  need  to  be 
"very  well  alTured,  that  the  war  itfelf  is  lawful  and 
ju(t ;  for  that  is  requifite  to  jultify  any  hoiHle  z€ts  of 
what  kind  foeven 

2.  That  4here  be  no  exprefs  lie,  for  that  fecAns  not 
\o  be  jultifiable  in  any  hoftility,  and  feems,  even  by  the 
very  laws  of  war  itfelf,  to  be  prohibited. 

S«  That  there  be  no  violation  of  ^nyjides  data,  and 
ther^re  the  a£t  of  Jael,  Judges  iv.  feeins  very  hard  vx 
relation  to  Sifera ;  zDsSi  that  of  Judith,  iiv  relation  to 
Holoferiies,  becaufe  they  both  feem  to  he  accompanied 
i^th  breach  of  faith,  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hofpitality.  Nothing  can  juftiiy  the  former,  but  that  the 
Canaanites  ^tere  a  people  devoted  by  Almighty  God  tp 
deftrtt&ion. 

4.  How  far  an  enemy  may  folicit  a  defection  or 
treachery,  or  may  corrupt  any  of  the  adverfe  party  by 
money,  or  otherwife,  to  betray  a  truft  (a  thing  fre* 
quently  pradifed  in  moft  wars),  is  too  large  a  theme^ 
only  it  renders  the  employment  of  a  foldier  and  ftatift 
very  full  of  difficulties. 

And  thus  far  for  the  rule,  or  direftive  faculty;  name* 
ly,  the  will  of  the  party  or  agent,  under  a  change  or 
tranfpofition  into  the  party  patient. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  propounded,  is  the  exten^  of 
this  rule  under  a  three-fold  relation, 
^  1.  To  the  thing  to  be  done,  or  not  done. 

1L  To  xbe  manner  of  doing  it* 

S.  T«^ 
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S.  To  the  application  of  the  rule  negatively  and 
afErmatively. 

1.  The  thing  to  be  done  or  not  done.  It  includeth 
all  moral  a£Uoiis  from  one  man  to  another ;  ail  ac- 
tions of  moral  righteoulncfs  or  juftice,  and  acts  of  cha- 
rity, come  mider  the  preceptive  part ;  all  adions  of 
moral  injuftice,  or  umightcoufneis,  or  un/:hariUihleNik 
nefs,  come  under  the  prohibitive  part  of  it, 

2.  The  manner  of  the  doing  conies  alio  under  this 
rule ;  for  inftance,  where  an  act  of  charity  conies  un- 
der the  whatever^  as  giving  of  alms,  or  reinitting  of 
an  injury,  I  am  not  only  under  the  command  of  doing 
the  thing,  becaufc  I  would  have  another  do  fo  to  me, 
but  I  am  alio  under  the  command  of  doing  it, 

(1.)  Cheerfully. 

(2.)  Speedily.' 

(3.)  Sincerely,  and  cordially,  and  with  limplicity, 
integrity,  and  finglenefs  of  heart,  and  not  cuiiiiLigly 
or  dilatorily,  or  hypocritically,  and  for  by-ends ;  be- 
caufe,  were  I  to  receive  an  alms,  or  a  foi;givene{s^.I 
would  willingly  have  it  done  with  thefe  drcumftanccs 
or  qualificafions. 

3.  In  relation  to  the  application.  The  rule,  as  it  is 
prefcribed  in  the  Gofpel,  is  affirmadve  and  preceptive : 

*  Whatfoever  ye  would  that  men  fhould  do  to  you,  do 

*  ye  even  fo.*  But  this  affirmative  precept  implies  the 
negative,  that  fo  much  celebrated  iiile  of  righteoufnefs 
and  juftice,  *  That  which  ye  would  not  that  men  fhould 

*  do  to  you,  do  ye  not  to  them.'  This  negative  pre- 
cept includes  very  much,  and  goes  very  hx  in  the  di- 
redion  of  this  moral  righteoufnefs.  But  the  precept 
in  the  affirmative,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Gofpel,  is  far 
more  extenfive,  and  includes  a  greater  meafure  and 
degree  of  Chriflian  perfection ;  fo  that  the  applicatioQ 
of  this  precept  is, 

(1.)  Negative;  and  that  neceflarily  implies, 
(2.)  Affirmari/e. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  implied  or  negative  precept : 
Quod  tihi  Jieri  non  vis,  alteri  nejeceris }  and  this  ex- 
tends 
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tends  to  prr^h'b'f  ''V  thofc  vicious  habits  or  afts  oppo- 
fite  either  to  nj^hu  - .»] Choi's  or  juiiice,  or  to  charity  or 
goodn'jfs :  and  that  upon  this  very  reafon  or  indica- 
tion I  wnul  J  not  have  him  do,  or  be  thus  to  me. 

Anil,  \h<\-  '?or?.  if  we  fhould  go  through  all  thofe 
partkui.ir  ii:*  .  ,cc^  :.bove  given,  of  the  oppofite  vices 
1:0  righrt:ou/iij:s  (  r  charity,  w3  (hall  find  them  all  fuch 
aswo  would  not  have  othe'r>  do  to  us. 

T;iki^  it  firlv  ia  the  vices  and  habits  oppofite  to  righ- 
tecufno's.  Inhere  is  no  man  in  the  world  that  would 
have  anorher  iralicious  or  envious  to  him,  that  would 
have  anorher  kill,  or  maim,  or  wound  him ;  or  rob, 
cheat,  d  .?ceive,  or  opprefs  him  in  his  goods  or  eftate  ; 
that  would  hcivc  another  corrupt  his  wife,  falfely  ac- 
cufe  or  traduce  him,  tell  him  lies  or  falfehoods ;  or 
that  would  have  another  break  his  oath,  his  word,  his 

gromife,  or  faith  given  to  him ;  or  that  would  have 
is  children  difobedient,  or  his  parents  unreafonably 
fevere,  his  fervants  unfaithful  or  negligent,  his  mafter 
tyrannical ;  that  would  have  his  inferiors  infolent,  or 
his  fuperiors  oppreffive;  that  would  have  his  magif- 
trate  partial,  unjuft,  or  tyrannical ;  or  his  people  under 
him,  falfe  or  rebellious. 

Again,  in  the  habits  of  affedions,  or  vices  oppofite 
to  charity,  there  is  no  man  would  have  another  nar- 
row-handed, when  he  is  able  to  relieve  his  neceflity ; 
a  rigid  exafter  of  the  extremity  of  the  law ;  impatient, 
proud,  or  infolent  in  his  carriage  towards  him;  making 
himfelf  the  centre  of  all  he  doth ;  ungrateful,  rough, 
and  fevere  and  furly;  crafdly  circumventing  him; 
xnorofe,  cenforious,  fupercilious ;  ready  to  caufe  or 
entertain  falfe  reports  or  furmifes ;  unpeaceable,  un- 
quiet, and  the  like.  Thefe  things  are  fo  plain,  that 
there  needs  no  other  evidence  of  the  truth  thereof, 
than  the  common  fenfe  and  fentiments  of  all  mankind, 
not  one  excepted ;  for,  though  there  be  many  men 
that  know  not,  it  may  be,  what  the  definitions  of  thefe 
vices  are,  or  that  give  a  clear  account  wherein  the  for- 
mal ol)liquitie8  of  them  doth  coafift,  yet  there  is  no 

man 
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man  fo  ftupid,  that  by  his  own  fenfe  finds  not  that  he 
is  unvidlling  to  have  another  ufe  or  pradife  them  iqxxt 
4im,  becaufe  he  is  eaiily  and  readily  fenfible  c^  thd 
fiooart  inconvenience  they  bring  to  him ;  and  therefore 
his  win  hath  an  averfadon  againft  than,  as  naadoas^ 
and  mieafy,  and  inconvenient  to  him» 

Thia^  therefore,  is  the  firft  ftep,  or  the  firft  posttd» 
fttm^  irhlch  every  ^man,  even  upon  his  own  lenfe» 
mthout  the  help  of  any  other  procels  or  inquiiy,  con- 
dudes,  that  he  would  not  have  another  do,  or  ufe  to 
hnn,  any  of  thofe  habits  or  a£is  that  are  thus  coMnrf 
to  moral  righteoufnefe,  or  juftice,  or  charity. 

2.  The  fecond  ftep,  or  postuiatumj  is  what  this  adion 
is  thtt  I  am  about  to  do  to  another,  for  the  matter  or 
drcumftances  of  it,  confidered  nakedly  in  itfelf,  with-^ 
out  examining  whether  it  be  or  be  not  againft  the  rules 
of  ri^hteou&efs  or  charity ;  as,  for  inftance,  I  do  moft, 
tertainly  know  that  this  adion  is  the  taking  away  ol 
another  man's  goods,  wherein  I  have  no  property,  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  werem  I  live ;  or  it  is  an  over* 
reaching  of  him  in  a  bargsun,  and  I  know  it  to  be  fo, 
or  the  like. 

3.  The  third  procedure,  after  a  man  hath  confin 
dered  the  a&ion  what  it  is,  is  for  a  man  to  confider, 
whether  he  would  that  Smother  fhould  do  that  action 
to  him ;  and  if  he  would  not,  he  hath  thereby  given, 
to  himfelf  the  rule  and  meafure  and  determination  of 
the  queftion,  whether  he  ought  or  not  to  do  it  to 
another,  without  any  curious  inquiry  or  fpeculation, 
touching  the  juftice  or  injuftice,  r^ularity  or  irregu* 
larity  of  the  action,  according  to  niceties  and  fchool- 
diftindionsw  His  own  fenfe  is  the  judge ;  fo  that  as 
the  eye  doth  fee  and  difcem  this  colour  to  be  one, 
and  that  to  be  another ;  this  to  be  white,  and  that  ,to 
be  black;  or  at  leaft  difceras  this  is  gratefol,  that 
liarih,  infipid,  diflaftefol,  offenfive,  without  any  i^- 
lofophical,  or  logical  argumentation ;  even  fo  a  man 
may  eafily  find  that  this,  if  it  were /done  by  another 
to  me,  would  be  grievous  and  offenfive,  and  diftafte« 

full 
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ful,  and  in  my  own  judgment^  uncharitable  and  un^ 
juft. 

And  thus,  as  my  own  fenfe,  without  any  other  rati» 
odnation,  gives  me  a  clear  fatisfadion  touching  tbe 
general  notion  of  what  is  unjuft  or  uncharitable,  diat  it 
19  fuch  as  I  would  not  have  done  to  me ;  £>  this  laft- 
utg  as  it  were,  the  particular  adion  that  is  under  deli- 
beration, gives  me  a  plain  and  clear  eftimate,  eren 
upon  my  own  fenfe  and  reUfli  of  it,  diat:  it  is  fuch  aa 
^ftion  which  I  would  not  have  done  to  me. 

And  here  is  the  excellence  of  this  rule,  that  whereat, 
ts  I  before  obferved,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  reg^ 
men  of  a  moral  life,  is  not  fo  much  in  die  difcotrery 
and  aflent  unto  common  notions,  as  in  the  dueaccom« 
modation  of  particular  actions  to  thefis  common  no- 
tions, and  the  true  dating  of  die  moral  reftitude,  of 
obliquity  of  particular  adions ;  this  rule  in  handgtres 
«8  the  true  and  dear  eftimate  of  particular  a&kms,  not 
«pona  large  philofophical  procedure,  or  difcurfive 
procefe,  but  by  the  plain,  ea^,  near  evidence,  as  eaff 
and  as  obvious  as  fenfe  itfelf ;  it  being  no  more  bui 
Idiis, — this  is  an  aftion  which  I  am  very  certain  I  would 
flKit  have  another  do  to  me. 

4.  The  confequence  and  conduiion,  and  the  final 
dedfion  that  is  thereupon  to  be  made,  is  this.  I  muft 
^9ot  therefore  do  it  to  aim,  and  I  muft  not  do  it  upon 
Chefe  two  accounts : 

(1.)  Becaufe  the  Son  of  God  hath  brought  from 
lieaven,  and  from  the  great  Monarch  of  the  whole 
worid,  imto  me,  that  I  muft  not  do  that  to  another 
vhich  I  would  not  have  another  do  to  me;  and 
if  there  were  no  other  obligation  upon  me  but  his 
command,  it  is  enough  to  enjoin  my  obfervance. 

(2.)  If  tkore  were  no  fuch  exprefs  commands  ^ven 
me,  yet  the  very  precept  itfelf  includes  a  moft  evident 
^onvidion  of  an  eternal  and  indifpenfable  juftice  in 
it ;  &r  if  I  judge  this  a&ion  fliouid  not  be  done  tq 
ine,  and  that  it  were  unjuft  and  unreaifimable  if  jt 
mre  jEo  done,  why  ftiould  I  ]|;o  sd>out:  to  do  that 
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to  him,  that  I  would  condemn  as  unjuft  if  done  to 
me? 

So  that  the  refolution  of  this  whole  dedfion  feems 
to  be  into  this  fyllogifm. 

1  •  Whatfoever  I  would  not  that  anotlier  fhould  do 
to  me,  I  may  not  do  to  him. 

2.  But  this  a6ion  now  under  deliberation,  is  fuch 
that  I  would  not  another  ihould  do  co  me» 

S.  Therefore  I  may  not  do  it  to  him. 

The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  major  propofitiop 
k  grounded  upon  the  cleared  evidence. 

1.  Of  the  Divine  Command. 

2.  Of  the  intriniical  juftice  of  the  precept  itfelf. 
The  evidence  of  the  minor  is  the  clearelt  evidence 

that  can  be ;  for  I  do  moft  certainly  know  what  the 
adion  is  that  I  am  about  to  do ;  and  again.  I  do  moft 
certainly  know;  that  I  would  not  have  another  do  is 
action  to  me :  I  know  it  as  well  as  I  know  I  can  fee  or 
feel ;  and  therefore  the  conclulion  is  moft  certain  and 
infallible. 

Only  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  what  bath  been  iq 
general  premifed ;  where  I  would  have  fpoken  of  the^ 
rule,  or  luoiild  in  general ;  efpedally  where  perfons 
are  under  different  relations. 

There  feem  to  be  two  great  obflacles  to  the  due  and 
con  dan t  obfervance  of  this  excellent  rule  : 

1.  Paflion. 

2.  Self-love. 

1.  Paflion  many  times  fo  far  prevails  upon  men, 
that  it  makes  them  precipitate  and  incogitant  in  their 
a^ons ;  aiKi  thereby  this  rule  is  often  broken  before 
men  think  of  it ;  but  furely  this  is  fuch  an  iniinnity; 
that  man  may  eafily  break  by  refolution,  to  take  a 
due  confideration  o(  what  he  doth ;  and  if  a  man 
will  but  inure  himfelf  a  little,  repeat  this  rule  to  him- 
felf,  before  he  undertake  any  action,  he  will  very 
eafily  mafter  that  precipitancy  and  incogitancy  which 
hafle  .and  paffion  occafions ;  and  he  will  foon  find  the 
benefit  of  this  expeij^nt . :  i 

2.  Self. 
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''    2.  SeifJo^.    Mail  is  Vciy  unitk  addifiied  t^  Imk 
)iifnfe1f;   and  that  feif-lov^  ^bl&d^  and  fedticed^ '  hfe 
jfudgnient,  T^hereby  her  ofteritilA^  attfibiAes  to  hinMfeitf 
4iiGh'circumftances  as  render  the- ^Veiy  fame  afiioA 
idotie  by  him  to  another  ta  be  juft '  and  irighteousL 
"^en  the  very  fame  a£dcm  ^dcme  •  by  another  t0  \m 
"((kmB  to  be  nrijuft:  for  iiiAance^  Gains  hath  dotie 
^tiid^^a  trefpals :  Caius  -corned  to  hiin^  attd  telts -hiA 
4te  ^' forry  foi*  it ;  he  is  a  poor  mm,  and  ddird^ 
liBilr  to"  forgi?^  him.  •  lltus  "refofeth  •;  ^  Gains  replied;, 
^^  had^ou  doiie  ifrie  the  like  trei^fSv  and  ion^ 
to  me,  I  fliould  have  forgiven  you,  had  you  been  ai^ 
fjoors^  I  itti^ '4ndi  as  rfcha;nd  well  able  to  bear  it 
^  y^u. '  Titus  replies.  But  I  have,  formwly  obliged 
>Jtott  by  niany  kihdrieffes,  and  agamft  all  thefe  ydu 
Ab^  ttefpaiTdl  in  this  trefpafs*  *  Thi&^  not  the  firft 
-*peipafs  yoii  have  comriutted ;  I  iaye  pafied  by  many 
fernaferly';'  I  ihall  grow  xrodtemptibie,  aiid  every  oilfe 
^irilf  be  tendy  to  d6  the  Iflce,  if  I  pdfs  by  thi&:  though 
I' am 'richer  than  you,  I  have  more-  dependsuits  thaft 
-yoii,  more  chSdren  and  relations-;  and  I  muft  beat 
%  pdtt  anfwerable  to  my  place  }'  and  the  damage  that 
I-hfive  Curtained  by  this  trefpaft,  hath  made  you  richer 
than  you  were  before,  and  me  poorer ;  ^md  therefiMie 
upon  thefe,  and  many  other  circumftances,  the  cafes 
are  different,   and  I  muft  have  full  reparation  of  the 
damage,  and  alfo  fecure  myfelf  againft  future  injuries 
from  you  and  others,  by  making  you  a  fevere  exam- 
ple for  this.  And  by  fuch  kind  of  arguing  as  this,  there 
will  be  a  fair  gloss  put  upon  any  thing ;  and  the  cir- 
cumftances which  a  man  will  draw  together,  to  ex- 
empt a  man  from  his  duty,  will  be  cndlefs.     But  let 
Titus  now  be  but  honeft  to  himfelf,    and   fincerely 
deal  thus  with  himfelf; — I   know  the  trefpafs  that  is 
committed,  the  damage  that  hath  been  done  me,  the 
condition  I  am  in  to  bear  it,  the  poverty  of  him  that 
cannot   make  me  fatisfaftion ;  I  fee  his  fubmiffion ; 
were  I  in  Caius's  ftead  and  place,  would  I  not  think 
it  too  fevere  for  Titus  to  exad  the  feverity  of  the 
a»x^  law. 
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law^  or  to  deny  a  piffdon  for  this  trefpafs  thsit  he  c^ 
never  latisfy.  If  I  (hould  be  of  that  mind  then^  1 
will  be  of  the  faine  mind  now,  and  forgive  him  upon 
his  fubmiffiony  and  promife  of  future  amendments 
The  truth  is,  this  precept  doth  difcharge  felf-Iove  from 
having  to  do  in  this  bufinefs  of  moral  righteoufhelk 
or  duujty ;  or  at  leaft,  puts  it  in  that  condidoQ,  by 
.tranfpofition  of  the  peifons,  that  it  fpeaks  as  m\ich  for 
Caius  as  it  doth  for  Titus,  when  Titus,  by  tranfpofi- 
tion^ fuftains  the  perfon  of  Caius ;  and  fo  felf Jove 
becomes  equally  an  advocate  forTitus^  and  againft 
lum. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  will  be  wilfully  and  perveifely  uu* 
juft ;  and  although  he  be  convinced,  that  hp  would 
not  have  the  fame  thing  done  to  him,  that  he  is  about 
to  do  to  another,  will,  notwithflanding  the  convifUon^ 
do  the  thing :  there  is  nothing  to  be  £aud  to  fuch  a 
a  man,  but  that  he  hath  rejected  his  duty  to  God,  and 
the  common  fentiments  of  righteoufheis  and  goodneb 
to  mankind.  But  certainly  he  tl}at  defires  to  walk 
according  to  the  -trae  rules  of  juftice  and  charity^ 
hath,  if  he  will  be  but  fincere  and  true  to  himfelf  m 
this  rule  of  our  Saviour's,  a  plain,  eafy,  and  ci^ar  di- 
rcdioQ  for  all  adions  of  righteoufiiefs  and  charity^ 
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•X  ins  book  prcfentB  thcc  with  the  Hi/lory  of  the  Lije  and 
.Deaib  of  Pom ponf IV s  Atticus,  and  the  various  con- 
cgifions  and  revolutions  that  happened  in  the  Roman  ftate 
and  government  in  his  time ;  and  the  wife  methods  which 
that  excellent  man  ufed  to  preferve  the  honour,  innocence 
and  fafcty  of  his  perfon  from  the  dangers  that  might  occur 
by  them. 

Two  things  I  muft  caution  thee  in  reading  hereof; 

Firft,  concerning  the  perfon  and  praftice  of  Atticus. 
Many  things  in  him  are  worthy  of  imitation ;  his  prudence, 
learning,  beneficence,  compaflion;  his  great  care  to  avoid 
encaging  in  any  of  thofe  faSions  that  gave  thofe  great  dif- 
turbances  to  the  Rate  of  Rome,  his  love  to  his  country. 

But  fome  things  were  fo  appropriate  to  his  perfon,  condi- 
tion, a\id  circumliances,  and  the  manners  and  occurrences  of 
that  (late  wherein  he  lived,  that  are  hardly  to  be  matched  in 
any  other  perfon,  and  therefore  may  poffibly  in  thefe  refpe^ls 
rather  give  matter  uf  admiration  of  hi»fortune,  than  mat- 
ter of  imitation  of  fome  of  the  tran{a£lions  of  his  life. 

Secondly,  concerning  the  commonwealth  of  Rome>  whioh 
in  the  time  of  Atticus,  was  the  theatre  whereupon  the  beads 
of  the  feveral  parties  and  fa&ious  a&ed  their  parts,  to  the 
jgreat  difturbance  of  tbait  date,  whereof  ibme  account  is  here- 
.«ftpr  given. 

:Tb^  confutations  of  kingdoms,  Sales,  and  commonwealthsy 
are  in  themfelves  very  various,  but  oftentimes  much  more 
various  in  the  circumftances  that  attend  them ;  as  the  tem- 
per and  difpofition  of  their  officers,  their  different  manage- 
ments, their  public  concerns  with  other  nations,  and  in- 
finite more  :  fo  that  it  feems  impoffible  that  two  flates  may 
in  all  things  exactly  match  one  another;  whereby  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  fome  kingdoms,  flates,  and  commonwealths  are 
more  obnoxious  to  public  evils,  efpeci^lly  that  of  the  coU 
jffvif  of  fa^ions  than  others. 
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Some  gbvcrnments  (efpecially  that  of  this  kingdom  of 
England)  are  fo  wifely  conftituted,  and  fo  firmly  eftabliflicd 
and  fixed  by  Law  and  Cullom,  that  in  all  human  reafon> 
they  are  not  much  obnoxious  to  fuch  factions ;  but  if  fuch 
at  any  lime  (hould  happen,  yet  they  are  quickly  compofed, 
or  effectually  fupprelfecl,  or  languifh  and  die  of  tbemfelves  in 
a  little  time.  But  the  ftate  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome 
was  fo  moulded,  that  it  was  fcarce  poflfible  for  them  to  be 
long  without  fuch  florms  and  commotions^  by  great  faSions 
arifing  therein ;  as  is  hereafter  (hown. 

That  therefore  which  is  written  in  this  book,  was  xioi 
written  in  relation  to  any  kingdom  or  £tate  on  this  fide  Rome, 
nor  even  to  Rome  itfelf,  otherwieiban  it  flood  under  thofe 
circumil&nces  of  thofe  fa6bions  that  were  frequent  therein 
about  the  time  of  Atticus's  life. 

Therefore  read  this  book  with  its  due  application  to  the 
Roman  ftate ;  and  to  that  ftate  as  it  was  in  at  that  time  of 
thofe  difturbances,  and  as  if  tbouhadft  been  a  fpe£tator  of 
the.  fcene  where  thofe  tragedies  were  a6led,  and  then  thou 
anfwerefl  the  intention  of  the  writer ;  and  poffibly  this 
pamphlet  may  give  thee  the  innocent  diverfion  of  an  hour, 
and  in  fome  meafure  give  thee  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  reafon  of  the  occurrences 
that  happened  therein,  in  and  near  the  time  of  the  life  of 
Atticus,  though  it  be  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  king- 
dom, ftate,  and  country,  wherein  thou  livcft. 

If  thou  find  the  tranflation  of  the  life  of  Atticus  not  to 
run  fo  fir,oathly  as  could  be  wiflied,  I  have  this  excufe  for 
it,  that  as  near  as'I  can,  I  have  in  the  tranflat.on  p'.irfued 
the  letter  of  ihe  original ;  which,  by  reafon  of  the  difference 
of  idioms  in  the  Latin  and  Eftglifh,  will  not  allow  that  ele- 
gance to  the  tranflation,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  original. 
In  the  equation  of  the  Roman  money,  with  the  value  of 
ours,  I  may  in  fome  places  be  miftaken,  becaufe  of  the  dif- 
crepance  between  them;  but  this  maty  fairly  be  re&ifiedby 
the  reader,  and  is  not  of  any  great  confequence  to  the 
hiftory. 
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LIFE  OF  POMPONIUS  AITICUS: 


WRITTEN  BY  HIS  CONTEMPORARY  AND  ACaUAINT* 
ANCE  CORNEXIUS  NEPOS.  TRANSLATED  OUT  OF 
;HIS  FRAGMENTS. 


ITomponius  Atticus,  being  deducecl  from  the  firft 
origin  of  the  Roman  (lock,  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  Ro- 
man knight,  derived  unto  him  by  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceflion  from  his  anceftors.  He  had  a  diligent  and  mdulgent 
father,  and  rich  according  to  thofe  times,  and  a  great  lover 
of  learning :  as  he  loved  learning  himfelf,  fo  he  inftru£ked 
his  fon  in  all  that  learning  wherewith  one  of  his  age  was 
fit  to  be  furniflied.  Moreover,  in  this  young  youth,  be- 
(ides  his  readinefs  of  wit,  there  was  a  certain  fweetnefs  of 
elocution  and  fpeech,  whereby  he  did  not  only  readily  learn 
what  was  taught  him,  but  aid  alfo  excellently  pronounce 
it:  by  which  means,  even  in  his  youth,  he  became  emi- 
nent among  his  equals,  and  (hone  forth  with  greater  luftre 
than  his  generous  fellow-fcholars  could  bear  with  an  equal 
mind.  He  therefore  by  his  (ludy  pricked  on  others;  among 
whom  were  P.  Torquatus,  C.  Marius,  the  fon  of  Caius, 
and  M,  Cicero,  all  whom,  by  his  converfation,  he  fo  oblig- 
ed unto  him,  that  none  was  dearer  to  them  than  he.  His 
father  died  early ;  and  Pomponius  being  then  but  a  very 
young  man,  was  not  without  fome  danger,  by  reafoh  of 
the  affinity  of  P.  Sulpiiius,  who  was  (lain,  being  tribune 
of  the  people.  For  Anicia  the  niece  of  Pomponius,  mar- 
ried Servius  Sulpitius,  brother  of  P.  Sulpitius.  P.  Sulpitius 
therefore  being  thus  (lain,  as  foon  as  Pomponius  obferved 
that  the  citv  was  difturbcd  bv  the  tumult  of  Cinna,  neither 
could  he  have  liberty  of  living  according  to  his  rank,  but 
that  he  (hould  offend  one  party;  the  mmds  of  the  citizens 
being  disjointed,  while  fome  favoured  the  party  of  Sylla, 
others  the  party  of  Cinna;  concluding  it  therefore  a  fea- 
fonable  time  to  addi(9;  himfelf  to  his  fiudies,  he  went  to 
Athens,  and  yet  ncvcrlhclcfs  helped  with  his  wealth  young 
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Marius,  then  declared  a  public  enemy  ;  whofe  flight  he 
affifted  with  his  money.  And  left  this  bis  journey  (hould 
bring  fome  detriment  to  his  eftate,  he  removed  thither  a 
great  part  of  his  wealth.  He  fo  lived  at  Athens,  that  he 
became  defervedly  mod  dear  to  the  Athenians :  for  belides 
that  great  grace  which  appeared  in  him,  being  then  but 
young,  he  oftentimes  relieved  their  public  wants  with  his 
own  wealth.  For  whereas  here  was  a  neceflity  of  public 
verfura^  taking  up  money  at  lefs  interefl:,  and  to  put  it  out 
at  greater;  neither  had  they  any  equal  conditions  in  the 
doing  thereof;  he  ever  interpofed,  and  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  he  never  received  any  ufury  from  them,  nor  fufiered 
his  money  to  continue  longer  in  their  hands  than  the  time 
appointea;  both  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  them: 
for  hereby  he  did  neither  fuffer  their  debts  to  grow  ftale  by 
indulgence,  nor  to^row  greater  by  the  running  on  of  ufur}'. 
Alfo  he  added  to  this  friendlinefs  by  another  liberality  :  he 
gave  com  to  all,  (b  that  to  each  perfon  were  given  fix  mea- 
lurcs  of  wheat,  which  kind  of  meafure  at  Athens,  is  called 
medimnvs  (ibmethins  more  than  our  Engiifh  buflicl).  He 
carried  himfelf  fo,  tnat  he  feemed  common  to  the  lowed, 
and  yet  equal  to  the  chiefefi ;  whereby  it  came  to  pafs  that 
they  publicly  heaped  upon  him  all  the  honours  they  could ; 
endeavouring  to  make  him  a  free  citizen  of  that  city ;  which 
yet  he  refufed  (which  fome  interpret  becaufe  the  liberty  of 
a  citizen  of  Rome  would  be  loft  by  becoming  the  citizen  of 
another  ciiy).  As  long  as  he  was  there,  he  oppofed  the 
fetting  up  of  any  ftatue  for  him  ;  but  could  not  hinder  it 
after  his  departure ;  therefore  they  placed  fome  for  him,  and 
Pilia  (his  wife)  in  their  moft  facred  places ;  for  in  all  the 
buiinefles  of  the  republic  they  had  him  their  aflor  and 
their  author. 

Therefore  it  was  firft  the  bounty  of  his  fortune,  tliat  he. 
was  born  in  that  city  wherein  was  the  palace  of  the  empire 
of  the  world,  whereby  he  had  the  fame  for  bis  country  anit 
governefs.  But  it  was  the  evidence  of  his  prudence^  that 
when  he  can>e  into  that  city  that  excelled  all  other  in  anti- 
quity, humanity,  and  learning,  he  became  moft  dear  unto  it 
above  all  others. 

When  Sylla  came  hither,  as  he  returned  out  of  Afia,  as 
long  as  he  was  there,  he  kept  Pomponius  with  him,  being 
taken  with  the  humanity  and  learning  of  the  young  man  ; 
for  he  fpake  Greek  fo  well,  that  he  feemed  born  at  Athens. 
But  fo  great  was  his  fweetnefs  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
there  appeared  to  be  ia  him  a  certain  native  grace,  and  not 
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acmured.      He  pronounced  poems   in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
To  that  nothing  could  be  done  better:  by  which  oceans  al 
came  to  pafs,  that  Svlla  would  never  let  him  go  from  hin^ 
nnd  defired  to  carry  hiui  alone  with  hitn.    To  whom,  wt^eA 
lie  endeavoured  to  pcrfuade  him,  Poniponius  faid,  I  ^tv 
thee  do  not  defirc  to  lead  me  againil  thofe  wiih  whtrni,  (Idft 
I  (liould  bear  arms  againft  thee)  I  left  Italy,    But  Sjdla 
commending  the  kindnefs  of  the  young  man,  oepaning  ffom 
Athens,  commanded  that  all  tne  prefents  which  he  had 
there  received^  il^ould  be  delivcreci  to  Pomponius.    Here 
liviag  many  years,  he  employed  fo  much  of  his  endeavours 
for  the  afiairs  of  his  •femily,  tnat  he  became  a  diligent  father 
of  a  family,  and  allowed  all  the  reft  of  hi^time  cither  ^9 
learning,  xsr  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Athe* 
iiians;  yet  neverthelefs  he  performed  all  civil  offices  to  .his 
friends^  for  he  came  to  their  aflemblies^  and  if  any  ^rest 
bufinefs  was  in  a6lion,  he  was  not  wanting :  he  yielded  ji 
lingular  fidelity  to  Cicero  in  all  his  dangers  ;  to  whom,  fly* 
ing  from  his  country,  he  gave  350,000  feftertia  (two  thou- 
fand  eighty-three  pounds  fix  {hillings  eight  pence) ;  but  vtfee 
1^'oman  affairs  bemg  x^pcafed^  he  returned  to  Rome,  L, 
Cotta  and  L,  Torquatns  bein^  (as  I  think)  contils^  which 
clay  the  Atlienians  fo  entertained,  that  by  their  tearrs  thfijr 
ihewed  their  forrow  for  their  future  lofs.    He  had  an  uhcI^ 
Q.  Caecilius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  a  friend  of  L.  Lucullu^ 
tich,  of  a  nature  hard  to  be  pleafed^  whole  frowardnefs  iic 
fo  weathered,  that  he  kept,  without  offence,  the  good-will 
t)f  that  man,  to  his  extremeft  old  age,  whom  no  otlier 
could  patiently  bear;  by  which  means  he  gained  the  fruit 
of  his  ohfervances  :  for  Caecilius  dying,  by  his  will  ado.p^ 
him,  and  made  him  his  heir  of  three-fourth  parts  of  alliie 
had ;  out  of  which  inheritance,  he  received  ceatics  L  L  S« 
(or  to  the  value  of  300,000  crowns,  according  to  fome;  ^t 
^3,360  lib.  according  to  others).     His  filler  was  manied  to 
<A.  Tullius  Cicero ;  which  match  M.  TuUius  Cicero  brouglit 
about;  with  whom,  being  his  fchooUfellow,  he  lived  moft 
entirely,  and  much  more  fainiliarly  than  with  Quintius: 
wtiereby  it  appeared,  that  in  fricndihip  likcncfs  of  nianDcn 
was  far  more  prevalent  than  affinity.     Wc  ufed  Q.  Ilortcu- 
fius  very  intimately   (who  in  thofe  times  obiaicicd  the  mat- 
tery of  eloquence),   fo  that  it  was  hard  to  undcriiand  who 
loved  him  bell,  Cicero  or  Hortcnfius.     And  herein  he  ef- 
fefted  that  which  was  of  greatcft  difticulty,  that  between 
thofe  betwixt  whom  there  was  the  greatcfc  cniuliition   of 
firaife,  there  interceded  no  tjetradion,  antl  that  be  bcc:une 
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the  common  uniler  of  them  both.  He  carried  himfelf  fa 
in  the  commonwealth,  that  be  always  was,  and  was  thought 
to  be  of  the  bed  party ;  yet  he  would  not  commit  himfelf  to 
the  waves  of  civil  diffention  ;  which  he  efleeraed  to  be  no 
more  in  the  power  of  him  that  fliould  deliver  himfelf  over 
to  them,  than  if  he  had  been  toffed  on  the  waves  of  the 
fea.  He  fought  not  honours,  although  they  lay  open  to 
him,  either  by  reafon  of  his  favour  or  of  his  dignity,  be- 
caufe  they  could  neitlicr  be  fowcht  according  to  the  ancient 
ufe,  nor  taken  up  with  due  oblcrvance  of  the  laws,  among 
thofe  exceffive  chains  that  accompanied  fuch  competitions, 
nor  could  they  be  born  in  the  comnionwealth  without  dan- 
ger, the  manners  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  being  very  much 
corrupted. 

He  never  came  to  piiblic  falcs,  neither  became  he  a  pub- 
lic farmer  of  any  thing,  or  a  furety  thereof.  He  accufed. 
no  man,  eit4ier  by  his  own  fubfcription,  or  by  proxy.  He 
never  went  to  law  touching  his  own  intereft,  nor  had  any 
law-fuits.  He  entertained  the  preftSures  of  many  confu- 
lates  and  praetors  offered  unto  him,  that  he  would  follow 
none  to  a  province,  being  contented  with  the  honour  of  the 
offer,  but  defpifed  the  truit  of  its  private  advantage ;  and 
would  not  go  even  with  Q.  Cicero  into  Afia,  when  he  might 
have  obtained  the  place  of  legate  with  him.  For  he  thought 
it  became  not  him,  who  would  not  be  a  prsetor,  to  become 
the  follower  of  a  pnctor.  In  which  thing  he  did  not  only 
ferve  his  own  dignity,  but  alfo  liis  own  tranquillity  ;  while 
he  avoided  the  very  fufpicions  of  offences  :  whence  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  hisrefpecl  was  the  more  valuable  to  all  men, 
which  they  plainly  faw  was  to  be  attributed  to  his  kindnefs, 
and  not  to  hope. 

The  civil  war  of  Caefar  happened  when  he  was  about  60 
years  old.  He  ufed  that  vacancy  that  belonged  to  his  age, 
neither  did  he  flir  any  way  out  of  the  city.  All  thofe  things 
that  were  needful  for  fuch  of  his  friends  as  went  to  Pompey, 
he  fupplied  out  of  his  own  eftate.  Neither  did  he  offend 
his  friend  Pompey;  for  he  would  receive  of  him  no  eminent 
bounty,  as  others,  who  by  his  means  obtained  honours  or 
wealth,  part  of  whom,  even  againft  their  wills,  followed 
him  to  the  field,  and  part  (laid  at  home,  not  without  his 
great  offence.  But  the  fitting  ftill  of  Atticus  was  fo  ac- 
ceptable to  Caefar,  that  when  he  returnnig  v?6tor,  com- 
manded money  from  private  perfons  by  his  letters,  he  was 
iiot  only  not  troublcfome  to  Atticus,  but  delivered  up  the 
fon  of  his  fijler  and  Q,  Cicero,  taken  in  Pompey's  camp. 
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Thus  by  keeping  the  old  courfe  of  his  life^  he  efcapcd  new 
dangers.  After  this,  it  followed,  Caerar  being  fiain,  whem 
the  commonwealth  fecmed  to  be  wholly  in  the  power  of 
Brutus  and  Caffius  and  their  party,  and  the  whole  t:rty  feena* 
ed  to  ftand  at  gaze  what  Atticus  woald  do  ;  he  fo  dealt  witk 
M.  Brutu9,  tha^  that  young  man  ufed  no  equal  more  fa* 
miliarly  than  he  did  this  aged  Atticus:;  and  had  kini  not 
lanly  the  governor  of  his  council,  but  aKb  the  companion  of 
liis  table.  It  was  contrived  by  fome,  that  a  private  treafury 
fhould  be  raifed  for  the  murderers  of  Caefar  by  the  Roman 
cavalry.  They  thought  this  might  eafily  be  cfiefted,  if  the 
chief  of  that  order  did  contribute  money. 

Therefore  Atdcus  was  called  by  C.  Flavkis,  a  familiaa> 
friend  of  Brutus,  that  he  (hould  be  the  chief  of  that  under- 
taking :  but  he  who  always  efteemed  good  offices  to  be  done 
to  his  friends  without  faaion,  and  always  kept  himfelf  from 
fuch  kind  of  councils,  anfvvered,  that  if  Brutus  would  infe 
«ny  of  his  riches,  he  might  ufe  what  they  were  able  to  bear, 
but  that  he  would  neither  fpeak  nor  meet  with  any  perfoa. 
about  that  matter.  So  that  ball  of  coutention,  by  this  one 
raan's  difcretion^  was  broken  ^  Not  long  after,  Antony  be- 
gan to  be  uppermoft,  fo  that  Brutus  and  Caffius  (the  af&irt 
of  thofe  provinces  (whiclv,  by  way  of  di Simulation,  wereaf- 
fi^ned  to  them  by  the  confuls)  being  defperate).  were  banifli- 
ed.  Attieus,  who  would  not  give  money  with  others  t<»' 
that  party  when  it  ilourifhed,  fent  to  Brutus,  being  now  an 
abjed,  and  going  out  of  Italy,  LLS  Centum,  or  3000 
crowns,  and  gave  order,  being  abfent,  that  300  fellertia 
more  fliould  be  delivered  to  him  in  Epirus :  neither  did  he^ 
upon  his  change,  the  more  flatter  Antony,  or  leave  the 
diftrefled.  After  this  followed  the  battle  at  Mucinia,  where- 
in, if  I  fhould  only  call  him  prudent,  I  (hould  fay  Icfs  than 
I  ought ;  when  rather  he  was  divine,  if  a  perpetual  natural 
goodnefs,  which  is  neither  fliaken  nor  dimiuiflied  by  any 
cafualties,  is  to  be  called  divinenefs. 

Antony  being  a  declared  enemy,  went  out  of  Italy,  hav- 
ing no  hope  of  reftitution;  not  only  his  enemies,  who  were 
then  powerful  and  many,  but  even  his  very  friends,  gave, 
themielves  up  to  his  adverfaries,  and  hoped  they  fliould  ob*- 
tain  fome  benefit  by  hurting  of  him ;  perfecutiug  ihofe  o£ 
Itis  family,  defired  to  plunder  his  wife  Fulvia  of  all  hex.. 
goods,  and  went  about  to  deflroy  his  children.  Auicus  ufine 
a  moft  intimate  familiarity  with  Cicero,  and  being  molt 
friendly  to  Brutus,  did  not  only  not  allow  thcut  to  ii>jun; 
Antony,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  much  as  he.cxiuUl,  hid 
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thofe  of  bis  family  flying  out  of  the  city,  and  helped  them' 
with  the  things  they  wanted :  and  gave  to  P.  Vohimmius^  fuch 
things,  that  more  could  not  have  been  from  a  father.     And 
whereas  Fulvia  was  involved  in  fuits,  and  vexed  with  great 
terrors ;  he  performed  his  office  of  kindnefs  toward  her  with 
fo  much  diligence,  that  (he  gave  no  pledge  without  Atticus ; 
he  was  the  furety  for  all  things.     And  further,  whereas  ia 
,  her  profperous  fortune  (he  had  bought  a  farm  to  be  paid  at 
a  day,  and  after  this  calamity,  conld  not  take  up  money  to 
pay ;  he  interpofed  himfelf,  and   fent  her  money  without 
ufury  and  without  fecurity  j  efteeming  it  the  greateft  gain 
to  be   known  to  be  mindful  and  grateful ;  and  to  make  it 
manifefl:  that  he  was  ufed  to  be  a  friend  to  men,  and  not  to 
fortune ;  which  things,  while  he  did,  no  man  could  well 
think  he  did  it  to  ferve  the  time  -,  for  no  man  thought  that 
Antony  could  ever  return  again.    Neverthelefs  he  was  re- 
proved by  fome  great  men,  that  he  fcemed  too  little  to  bate 
evil  citizens:  but  he  being  conflant  to  his  own  judgment, 
refpefted  rather  what  was  fit  for  him  to  do,  than  what 
others  were  ready  to  commend.     The  wheel  of  fortune  is 
fuddenly   turned.      As  Antony  returned  into   Italy,  every 
man  thought  Atticus  was  in  great  danger,  by  reafon  of  his 
intimate  familiarity  with  Cicero  and  Brutus  :  Atticus  there- 
fore at  the  coming  in  of  the  Emperor,  withdrew  from  the 
city,  fearing  bani^ment,  and  hid  himfelf  with  P,  Volum- 
mius,  to  whom,  as  we  have  a  little  before  (hewn,  he  gave 
bis  afliftance  (fo  great  was  the  variety  of  fortune  in  thofe 
times,  that  fometimes  thefe,  fometimes  thofe,  were  in  the 
greateft  power  or  danger),  and  he  had  with  him  Q.  Gelliuft 
Canius  bis  equal,  and  very  like  him.     And  this  is  another 
example  of  the  goodncfs  of  Alticus,  that  he  lived  fo  entire- 
ly with  him  wfiom  he  knew  his  play-fellow  from  a  boy^ 
that  their  friendfhip  increafed  even  to  their  utmofl  old  age : 
but  Antony,  though  he  was  carried  with  fo  great  hatred 
againfl  Cicero,  that  he  was  not  only  an  enemy  to  him,  but 
affo  to  all  his  friends,  aud  would  banifh  them  all,  yet  many 
reminding  him,  he  remembered  the  good  offices  of  Atticus  ^ 
and  when  one  had  enquired  where  he  was,  he  wrote  to  him 
with   his  own  hand,  that  he  (hould  not  fear,  and  that  he 
Ihould  prefently  come  to  him  ;  that  he  had  exempted  him 
and  Gellius  Canius  from  the  number  of  the  banifhed  :  aud 
left  he  fliould  fall  into  any  dangers,  bccaufe  it  was  night,  he 
fent  him  a  guard. 

Thus  Atticus,  in  his  greateft  fear,  was  a  fafeguard  not 
only  t^  himfelf,  but  alfo  to  him  whom  he  held  moft  deac: 

for 
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for  he  fought  not  only  for  his  own  fafety,  but  jointly  for 
others ;  that  it  mi^bt  appear,  that  he  would  no  fortune  of 
his  fhould   be  disjointed   from  his  friend.    Therefore  if  jl 
pilot  deferves  great  prai(c,  that  faves  his  (hip  from  the  ftorm 
and  rocky  fea^  why   (hould  not  his  lingular  prudence  be 
valued,  which  out  of  fo  many  and  fo  great  civil  florms  came 
to  fafety  :  and  to  difcharge  himfelf  from  thefe  evils,  he  did 
nothing  elfe  than  to  become  an  aOiftance  to  the  mod  in 
what  he  could.   When  the  common  people,  by  the  rewards 
of  the  conqueror,  redeemed  fome  of  thofe  that  were  baniih- 
cd,  none  ot  the  bani(hed  came  into  Epirus,  to  whom  any 
thing  was  wanting:  and  all  that  came  thither,  had  liberty 
of  remaining  there.     But  alfo  after  the  battle  at  Phillippi^ 
and  the  death  of  Caflius  and  Brutus,  he  purpofcd  to  pro- 
tcdl  L.  Julius  Mcrilla  the  pretor,  and  his  foii  Aulus  'lor- 
cjuatus,  and  the  reft  that  were  ftricken  with  the  like  for- 
tune, and  took  order   that   to    them   all   things  neceflkry 
flioulil  be  privately  conveyed  from  Epirus  to  Samothraeia. 
It  is  difficult  to  reckon  up  all  things  he  did,  and  note  fuch  as 
are  neceflary  to  be  remembered.     This  one  thing  we  would 
to  be  underilood,  that  his  liberality  was  neither  temporary 
nor  crafty,  that  may  be  judged   by  the  things  and  times 
xhemfelves ;  that  he  commended  not  himfelf  to  thofe  that 
were  profpcrous,  but  always  helped  thofe  that  were  in  dif- 
trefs  5     who   therefore   refpefted    Servilia  the  mother  <>f 
Brutus  no  lefs  after  his  death  than  while  heflourifhed :  thus 
managing  his  liberality,  he  maintained  no  enmity,  becaufe 
he  neither  injured  any,  neither  if  he  received  any  injury, 
had  he  rather  revenge  than  forget  it.     With  a  never-dying 
memory  he  retained  benefits  received;  but  thofe  which  he 
did,  he  only  remembered  fo  long  as  he  continued  grateful 
that  had  received  them.     He  did  therefore,  fo  that  it  feems 
truly  faid,  every  man's  manners  fafhion  to  every  man  his 
own  fortune ;  and  yet  he  firil  fafhioned  himfelf  before  his 
fortune,  who  took  care  that  in  nothing  he  might  he  juftly 

Euniftied.  By  thefe  things  he  brougnt  to  pafe  that  M. 
Jlpfanius  Agrippa  (one  joined  to  young  Csefar  in  intimate 
familiarity),  who  by  reafon  of  his  own  favour  and  Caefar's 
authority,  had  a  power  upon  perfons  of  every  condition,  did 
cbiefiy  oefire  the  affinity  of  Atticus,  and  fued  to  have  the 
noble  daughter  of  this  Roman  knight  in  marriage ;  and  the 
maker  of  this  match  was  M.  Antony  the  Triumvir  of  the 
commonwealth;  by  whofe  favour,  when  be  nlight  have 
increafed  his  polfeflions,  he  was  fo  far  from  the  defire  of 
money,  that  be  ufed  it  iii  no  «tber  thing  than  in  Jeprecat- 
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iiig  cither  the  danger»  or  inconveniences  of  his  frfends: 
which  was  eminent  even  under  the  very  profcriplion  itfelf, 
Tor  whereas  ihe  Triumviri,  according  to  the  cultom  whereby 
thkig&  were  then  managed,  fold  the  goods  of  L.  Sanfeu9,,8 
[Roman  knight,  his  equal,  who  lived  many  years  at  Athens, 
l>eing  thereunto  led  ny  the  defire  of  philofophy,  and  bad 
fair  pofleffions  in  Italy.    By  the  labour  and   induftry  of 
Atticus,  it  was  brought  to  pafe^  that  by  the  fame  mei&nger, 
jSanfeus  was  informed  that  he  had  lo(t  his  patrimony,  and 
jc-obtained  it   again.     The  fame  Atticus  delivered  Jiilius 
Claudius,  the  moft  elegant  poet  of  his  age,  next  after  the 
♦leath  of  Lucretius  and  Caiullus,  and  a  very  good  man,  well 
inftrufted  in  the  bert  arts  ;  who  after  the  profcription  of  ibc 
Roman  kniglits,.  was,  for  his  large  poflbflions  in  Africa, 
brought  into  the  lift  of  the  banifhed  in  his  abfcnce,  by  P. 
Volumnius,  ^neral  of  the  workmen  of  Antony  j  which  at 
prefent  it  is  difficult  tr? judge  whether  it  was  mo^e  painfulor 
glorious  for  him  tocfTecl,  becaufe  it  was  known  that  Auicus 
had  a  care  for  his  friends  in  their  dangers,  whether  abfent 
or  prefent. 

And  this  man  Atticus  was  eftccmed  no  lefs  a  good  father 
of  a  family,  than  a  good  citizen  ;  for  whereas  he  was  full«l 
money,  no  man  was  lefs  a  buyer,  or  lefs  a  builder :  and  yet 
he  dwelt  very  well,  and  enjoyed  all  things  of  the  beft :  fof 
he  had  a  houfe  in  the  Quinnal-hilt,  left  to  him  hereditarily 
by  his  uncle,  whofe  pleafantnefs  was  not  fo  much  in  the 
building,  as  in  the  groves  adjoining.  For  his  houfe  being 
an  ancient  built  houfe,  had  more  of  decency  than  of  coft  > 
Tvherein  he  changed  nothing  but  what  he  was  compelled  to 
by  its  decay. 

He  had  a  family,  that,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  profiteAk^ 
nefd,  was  the  beft;  if  by  the  form  of  it,  not  mean ;  for  la 
it  were  moft  learned  youths :  excellent  clerks,  and  mvy 
wcH  read  in  books  ;  that  there  was  fcarce  a  foot-boy^  bw* 
could  well  do  any  of  thefe  bufineflcs  j  in  like  manner  other 
artificers  requiiite  for  houfliold  afi'airs,  fingular  good :  ^ 
yet  he  had  none  of  thefe,  but  fuch  as  were  born  and  taug^ 
in  his  houfe ;  which  is  a  fign  not  only  of  contiaence^  but  w 
diligence.     For  not  intcmperately  to  defire  that  which  ibW 

feeft  defircd  of  many,  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  fignw* 

continent  perfon  ;  and  to  pvocure  rather  by  diligence,  tbuft 

purchafe  it,  of  no  fmall  inauftry*   Irlc  was  neat,  not  flatdy'J 

handfome,  not  fumptuous;  he  affeded  with  all   diligetit^J 

a  cleanlinefs  without  fupcrfluit}' ;  his  houfliold  fluff  ^^ 

rate,  not  much  y  fo  .that  ia  it  neither  extreme  appeaWJ 

neither 
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jicilher.fliall  T  pafs  by  ihis.  aUhoujrh  I  guefs  it  may  feein 
light  to  fome.     Wh<;rcas  be  was  a  chiof  Rniian  knight,  and 
did  very  liberally  invite  men  of  all  rank.c  to  his  hnufe,  yet 
-we  know. thai  b-v  Ipent  not  moulhly  more  than   3000  airii, 
(about  10/.  ficriiTig')  ;  and  t'lis  we  fpeak  not  by  hear- fay, 
but  of  our  own  knowitd^e  j  for  by  reafoa  of  our  familiarity 
with   him,  we  '^cic  c^t^n   prcfent   at   his  donieftic  aifairs. 
No  man  in  his  feafts  heard,  any  other  acroama  than  a  phi« 
iofophical  Jc6turc,  ui^ich  wc  efteenied  mod  pleafant ;  neither 
did  he  ever  fup  wiVhviut  fome  philofophical  leisure,  that  his 
guefts  might  be  delighted  as  wellin  theif  minds,  as  in  their 
appetites  ;  for  he  invited  thofc  whofe  manners  agreed  with 
his.     When   fo  great  sn  acceffion  i>f  money  happeried.  to 
him,  he  changed  nothing  in  his  daily  c'eportiTient,  nothing 
in  the  cuflom  of  his  life  :  and  he  ufed  fo  great  moderation, 
that  neither  under  the  200,000  feftcrces,  or  60,000  crowns, 
he  had  fi:<]im  his  father,  he  carried  htmfelf  lefs  fplendidly  ; 
nor  under; the  100,0  /O  fefterces  or  30,000  crowns  (which 
he  had  from  his  uncle)  he  lived  with  greater  affluence  than 
he  before  had  appointed  ;  but  linder  both  fortunes  he  ufed 
the  like  pprt.     He. had  Do  gardens,  no  count ry-houfe,  or 
fumptuous  maritime  dwelling.'   Nor  in  Italy  4iad  he  more 
than  his  country  farm  of  Ardeali  andNomentanuni.   All  his 
l«nts  were  iq  what  he  had  at  !£piru6,  and  city  pofleflions, 
whereby  it  may  be  known,  that  he  was  fully  accnflomcd  to 
ineafure  out  ^he  employment  of  his  money,  not  by  vail  ex- 
pence^  but  by  reafon.     He  i^ither  would  fpeak,  nor  could 
iuff^r  <a  lie  :  therefore  hisimifth  was  not  without  feverity, 
por  his  ^avity  without  aflTability  ;  fo  that  it  was  hard  to 
uixderftand  whether  his  friends  more  reverenced  than  loved 
him.  :  When  any  thing  was  defircd  of  him,  he  promifed 
always  with  re]|igious  obfervance;  becaufe  he  judged  it  the 
part  of  a  light,  not  of  aJiberal  man,  to  proinife  what  he 
couldnot  perform.    His  care  was  fo  great  in  endeavouring 
the  iidfiQii^  of  what  he  once  tindertouk  for  any  other,  that 
he  fecfned  herein  not  fomuch  to  do  another's  bufinefs,  as 
his  own :  be  n^vQr  was.  weary   of  any  bulincl's  he  under- 
took $•  for  b^  efteemed  his  own  credit  to  be  concerned  in  it^ 
ihw^  whipby  nothings was'dearer  unto  him  :  whence  it  came 
to  pdfs Jha^t  be  performed  all  the  buiineflcs  of  M.  and  Q. 
CiQefO,   Cato,  Hortenfius,  Aulus,  Torquatus,  and   many 
ptb^r.Sptnan  knights  beiides. 

,    Wheezy  it  may  be  well  jadced  that  he  avoided  the 

yvQcufilUon .  of  the  commonwealth,  not  for  floth,  but  in 

jiidgqieat*      can  give  no  greater  teflimony  of  his  huma« 

■"....  nitv* 
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jiiiy,  than  that  being  a  yoong  man,  be  was  maff  ^fTghf* 
fill  to  Sylla,  an  old  man  ;  ana  being  an  oki  man,  mod  de- 
li^tful  lo  Drutu«,  a  young  man  :  But  with   bis  eqnak^ 
Q^Hortenfius  and  M.Cicero,  hefotived^  tha:t  it  rs  hard 
to-  judge  for  what  age  be  was  fttteft.     Ahhongh  Cicero  fo 
greatly   loved  him,  that  his    brother    Qnintius  was  dot 
more  dear  or  familiar  to  him  ;  and   rfais  t.vas  an   evidence 
hentof,  thfft  befides  thofe  books  that  are  now   pubKfhedy 
iKh  which   he  makes  mention  of  him,  there  an;  fixteen 
iK)Iume3  of.  epiflles  fent  to  Aniens,  from  the  firft  confalate 
of  Cicero,  to  the  laft  end   of  his  life  j  which   wbofoever 
reads,,  will   not  mircb  want  a  continued  hiftoiy  of  thofe 
limes  t  for  all  things  concerning  the  defigns  of  the  great 
men,,  the  foults  of  the  commanders,  the  changes  of  the 
commonwealth,  are  ib  fully  written,  that  alf  things  ap- 
pear in  thofe  writings  ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  collected  that 
priidence  is  in  a  manner  divination :  for  Cicero  did   nol 
only  foretel  thofe  thines  that  afterwards  fell  ont  in  his  life- 
tame;   but  alio  he  prelaged,  »6  a  prophet,  thofe  thhigs  that 
BOW  come  to  pafs.     And  what  ihould  I  relate  more  touch- 
ing the  piety  of  Atticus,  when  as  I  myfelf  heard  him  trdlj 
{loryinc  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother,  who  berng  ninety 
yeafs  old,  be  buried  when  he  wa&  (ixty-feven  years  old> 
f)hat  he  never  was  reconciled  to  his  mother,  nor  ever  was 
/}(  difference  with  his  fiftcr,  who  was  near  his  own  age;: 
,pj^ch  was  a  fign  thai  cither  there  was  never  any  contro^ 
iiu^fy  between  them,  or  that  he  was  of  that  indul^nce  to 
his  relations,  that  he  hekl  it  a  crime  to  be  angry  with  thofe 
whom'  he  ought  to  love.     Neither  did  he  this  onW  by  na^ 
ture,  although  all  of  us  ought  to  obey  it,  but  alfo  by  his 
learning  ;  ibr  he  fo  well  underftood  the  precepts  of  the 
chief  pnilofophersy  that  he  ufed  them  for  the  ordering  his 
life,  and  not  for  oilentation;     He  was  a  ftri£t  imitator  of 
ihe  cuftoms  of  the  ancients,  and  a  lover  of  antiquity,  which 
be  fo  diligently  knew,  that  he  declared  it  in   that  volume 
wherewith  he  adorned  the  Roman  magiflrates  :     for  there 
was  no  law,  no  peace,  no  war,  no  notable  thing  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  which  is  not  fet  down  in  its  order  of  time 
in  that  volume.     And  (which  is  a  thing  of  great  difficuky) 
he  fo  unfolded  the  original  of  families,  that  we  may  there- 
by know  the  pedigrees  of  eminent  men  :  he  did  this  alfo 
feverally  in  other  books,  fo  that  at  the  requeft  of  M.Brunw^ 
he  deduced  in  order  the  Junian  family,  irom  its  root  doWn 
to  this  age  :  fetting  down  who  and  of  whom  every    toe 
arofe,  what  honours  they  received,  and  in  ^hat  time.  ^  In 
like  manner,  he  did,  at  the  requeft  of  Marcellus  Claudius, 

touching 
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touching  the  family  of  the  Marcelli ,  and  at  the  rrqueft  of 
CSorneliiis  Scipio  and  Fabius  Maxfmus,  touching  the  fanii- 
lies  of  the  Cornelii  and  Fabii,  and  alfo  of  the  Eniilii ;  than 
which  books,   nothing  can  be  more  pleafanl  to  them  that 
have  the  defire  of  the  knowledge  of  eminent  men.     Alfo  £  - 
believe  he   had    (kill    in  poetry;    and  was   not  warning 
in  the  fweetncfs  thereof :  for  he  declared  in  veife  what  per- 
fons  exceeded  others  of  the  Roman  people  in  honour  and 
amplitude  of   great  exploits  ;  fo  that  under  the  ftatues  of 
every  perfon  he  wrote,  in  no  more  than  four  or  five  verfcs, 
their  exploits  and   magiftracies  (which  is  fcarce  to  be  be- 
lieved  that  fo  great  things  ihould  be  fo  briefly  declared). 
There  was  alfo  another  book  of  his  in  Greek,  of  the  Con- 
fulate  of  Cicero. — Hitherto  thefe  things  were  pubnflied  by 
us,  Atticus  living.     Now  becaufe  fortune  was  pleafcd  that 
we  ihould  furvive  him,  we  will  profecute  the  reft;  and  as- 
much  as  we  may,  we  will  inftrud  the  readers  by  examples 
of  things,   as  we  have  above  declared,  that  every  man'a 
manners  procure  to  him  his  fortune  ;   for  he  being  content 
with  the  equeftrial  order,  wherein  he  was  bora,   arrived  to 
the  affinity  of  Julius,  the  Emperor's  fon,  whofe^  acquaintance 
he  formerly  gained  by  no  other  thing  than  the  handfomenefs 
of  his  life;  whereby  he  won  to  himfdf  other  princes  of  an 

Siiat  dignity  and  lower  fortune :   for  fo  great  a  profperity. 
lowed  Caefar,  that  fortune  denied  him  nothing  which  \t;.? 
had  before  given  or  beftowed  upon  any,   whereuntooinr 
citiaen  of  Rome  could  poffibly  attain.    Now  there  was 
bora  to  Atticus,  a  niece  of  Agrippa,   to  whom  he  had  mar* 
ried    his  virdn-daughter ;   her   oeing  fcarce  a  year  old, 
Csfar  efpouled  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  his  fon-in-law, 
bom  of    DrufiUa;   which    conjun^ion    confirmed    their 
friendfhip,  and  rendered  their  familiar  intercourfe  the  more 
frequent ;   although  before  thefe  efpoufals,  not  only  when 
be  was  abfent  from   the  city,  he  never  fent  letters  to   any 
of  his  relations  ;  but  he  fent  Atticus  wovd  what   he  did, 
and  principally  what  he  read,  and  in  what  places,  and  how 
long  he   was     to  ftay ;    but  alfo    when  he  was  in   the 
city,  and  by  reafon  of  his  infinite  buiSnefs,  enjoyed  Atticus 
oftentimes   lefs  than  he  defired  ;  yet  no  day  almoft  pafTed 
wherein  he  did  not  write  to  him,  wherein  be  did  not  en- 
cjuire  of  him  fomewbat  touching  antiquity ;  fometimes  he 
propounded  to  him   fome    poetical   queftion;  fometimes, 
merrily  jefting,  he  drew  out  from   him  letters  of  length  : 
whereoy  it  came  to    pafs,    that    the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  built  id  the  Capitol  by  Romulus,  by  length -of 
time  and  negied«  becoming  uncovered^  was  fallen  down, 
VOL.  I.  7,  1?  that 
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that  by  the  perfuafion  of  Aniens,  Qsefar  took  order  for 
rebuilding  it  :  Neither,  being  abfcnt,V was  he  lefs  compli- 
mented by  letters  from  Antony,  infomiich  tbat  while  he 
Waa  incxilc,  he  ihcquaintcd  Atticus  what  was  do^rjn.  ilie. 
land  of  his  exile,  What  he  did,  and  what  he  cared  for-  What 
a  kind  of  matter 'ihis^was^  be  will  eafily  c(le«m- that/ can 
judge  of  how  great  Wifdom  it/^asto  retain  the  ufe  and 
good-will  of  them  between  ^hom  there  was  not  only  a 
tautiial  emulation  of  matters  of  greateft  ihoment,  uut 
between  whom  io  great  detra£iion  of  either  from  other^ 
did  inter\'ene,  ais  was  neceiTarily  to  foe  between  Csefar  and 
Antony,  while  each  defired  to  be  the  Prince,  not  'cuiily' 
of  Rome,  but  of  the  whole  world.  Jn  this  manner,  when'/ . 
he  had  completed  fevcnty-feven  years  of  his  life,  and  to 
the  extremity  of  his  old  age  had  increafed  ik)  lefs  in 
dignity  than   in  favour  and   fortune,    (for  he  gained  great 

Eofleflions  by  no  other  means  than  his  goodnefs;  and: 
ad  enjoyed  fo  great  a  profperity  of  health,  that  for  thirty- 
years  he  wanted  no  phyfic)  he  got  a  difcafc,  which .  himfelf 
and  phyficians  at  ftrft  defpiied j  for  at  firfi  they  ihcught 
i$ateQefmus,  whcrcunto  (pccdy  and  eafy  medicines,  were 
pVoponndcd. 

Under  this  difeafe  he  continued  three  months  without 
any  pains  but  what  he.  received  from  theerideavour  of  his 
cure.  Suddenly  fo  great  a  violence  of  th^^eafe  broke  in^V 
npon  one  of  his  intedines,  that  at  the  latter  end.  a  putrid.^ 
tiftula  broke  out  through  his  loins.  And  before  this  bap^ 
pened,  after  that  he  fell  his  pains  daily  to  incrcafe,  and 
that  a  fever  came  upon  him,  he  commanded  bis  fon-in- 
law  Agiippa  to  be  fent  for  to  him,  and  with  him  P.  Cor- 
nelius ^Balbus,  and  Scxtus  Peducxu^.  As  foon  as  he  faw 
they  were  come,  leaning  upon  his  elbow,  he  iaid.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  in  many  words  to  declare  how  great  care 
and  dilijTcnce  I  have  ulcd  in  the  prefcrvation  of  my  health, 
iince  lliave  you  the  witneflcs  of  it.  And  bccaufe  I  hope 
I  have  fatisfied  you  that  1  have  omitted  nothing  whicii 
tnight  belong  to  my  recovery,  it  remains  that  I  (liould 
now  advife  myfclr  i  I  would  not  have  ymi  ignorant  of  this 
thing;  for  I  am  purpofed  to  ceafe  to  noariili  my  difeafe: 
iyyr  thefc  many  days  whatfocver  meat  I  have  taken,  I  have 
thereby  fo  lengthened  out  my  life,  that  1  have  increafed 
my  pains  without  aijy  hope  of  health ;  therefore  firtt  I 
ile'tire  of  you,  that  you  do  approve  of  my  purpofe  j  and 
next,  that  you  do  not  vainly  endeavour  to  dilfuade  rac.  This 
fpeech  heino*  uttered  with  \o  great  fettlednefs  of  fpcxch  and 
t'oimtenanet,  that  be  fcemed  not  to  depqtt  from  life,   biu 

out 
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out  of  one  houfe  into  another :  But  when  Agrippa,  weep- 
ing and  kiih'ii^  him,  did  pray  and  befeech  him  that  ne 
would  not  haften  that  to  himfelf,  which  nature  would 
compel;  and  hecaufe  he  might  then  live  fomewhat  longer^ 
that  he  (hould  referve  himiclf  as  long  as  he  might  to  huh- 
felf  and  his  friends,  he  (topped  his  iutrcaties  by  a  filent  oh- 
iliuacy  :  fo  when  he  had  forborn  nic:il  two  Jays^  his  fever 
fuddenly  left  him  5  and  his  difeafe  feemed  more  eafy,  yet 
he  continued  his  purpofe.  In  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  after 
he  had  taken  this  refolulion,  prid.  CaUfid.  Aprilis^  C.  Do- 
mitius  and  C.  Soiins  being  Confiils,  he  died.  He  was 
raifed  up  in  his  bed,  as  he  commanded^  without  any 
funeral  pomp ;  all  good  men,  and  a  great  concourfe  of 
the  common  people  accompanying  him :  he  was  buried 
near  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  fifth  ftone  from  the  city,  in  the 
monument  of  Q.  Czccilius  his  uncle. 


C  H  A  P.    i. 

A  BRIEF.  CHRONOLOGICAL    ACCOUNT    OP    THE    LIFi 

OF    ATTICUS. 

ftucH  was  the  life  and  death  of  this  worthy  Pomponius 
Attidis,  defcribed  by  one  that  was  contemporary  withhim^ 
and  well  acquainted  with  him,  namely,  Cornelius  Nepos^ 
who,  as  himfelf  witneffeth,  wrote  this  hiltory  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguftus,  that  every  circumltancci  thereof 
deierves  a  diftinft  obfcrvation* 

And  therefore  I  (hall  proceed  to  do  thefe  things.  Firft, 
to  give  a  chronological  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus,  and 
of  thofe  great  occurrences  that  h^pi^ened  in  the  Roman 
ftate  within  the  compafs  of  his  life.  Secondly,  to  give 
fome  account  of  the  reafon  of  thofe  great  motions  that 
happened  in  this  period  in  the  ftate  and  commonwealth  of 
Home.  Thirdly,  to  make  fome  obfervations  touching  the 
honeft  and  wife  methods  that  Atticus  uled  to  prcfcrve  hiin- 
felf  and  his  cftatej  without  lofs  or  dilhonour^  among  all 
thefe  great  motions,  revolutions  and  dangers,  that  happen^ 
in  the  ftate  of  Rome  by  thefe  civil  diffentions. 

Touching  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  ftiall  give  a  fliort  chronological 
account  of  the  life  of  Atticus,  and  thofe>gireat  difturboiiccs 
and  civil  wars  that  happened  in  Rome  Juring  the  time  of 
his  life,  that  fo  it  may  appear  what  they  were  when  they 
happened,  and  the  various   fucceflcs  they  had,   whereby  at 

%  F  J,  once 
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once  it  may  appear  what  difficulties  and  ftorms  happened 
in  his  time,  ana  how  they  were  by  this  man's  prudence 
weathered  in  the  feveral  periods  of  his  life.  And  herein 
I  (hall  be  but  brief^  and  mention  only  thofe  of  great  mo- 
ment, and  fuch  wherein  this  man's  concernment  principally 
lay;  omitting  n^tny,  which  though  had  they  been  iingle, 
might  have  been  worth  the  remembring;  yet  they  were 
but  branches  of  thefc  greater  commotions,  and  fprang  from 
them,  and  were  but  fmall  in  comparifon  of  them. 

Neither  (hall  I  be  over  curious  in  this  account,  bat  only 
mention  them  fo  far  as  they  conduce  to  my  purpofe.  He 
that  lids  to  take  a  full  view  of  all  the  hiftory,  may  find  at 
large  in  the  Roman  hiftories,  efpecially  FJorus,  Paf^rculus, 
Dion.  Caffius  and  Plutarchus,  in  the  lives  of  Marius,  Sylla, 
Sertorrus,  Pompey,  Csefar,  Antony,  and  O^vius^  after* 
wards  Auguftus  Uaefar. 

I  fliall  difpofc  of  the  times  in  their  order,  according  as 
they  fall  in  the  Julian  period,  becaufe  of  the  difference 
among  chronologers  touching  the  computations  of  the  years 
of  the  world,  of  the  building  of  Rome,  or  of  the  Olympi- 
ades  into  which  thefe  occurrences  might  be  otherwife  aptly 
enough  difpofcd. 

Pomponius  AtticHs  died  in  the  77th  year  of  his  2^,  C. 
Domitius  and  C.  Sofius  being  confuls,  as  Cornelius  Nepos 
tells  us,  which  was  in  the  12tn  year  of  Augufhis,  the  next 
year  before  the  Pugna  A6liaca  between  Augufluf  and  Mar- 
cus Antonius,  and  two  years  before  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
by  Auguflus,  which  was  the  fatal  and  funeral  deletion  of 
Antony.  The  death  therefore  of  Pomponius  Atticus  was  in 
or  very  near  the  4683  year  of  the  Julian  period  ;  and  by 
this  means  we  come  to  find  out  the  feveral  periods  of  his 
birth,  and  other  the  occurrences  that  happened  to  him  and 
the  flate  of  Rome,  within  the  time  of  his  life. 

If  therefore  we  fubdu&  the  years  of  Atticus's  age, 
namely,  77  years  current  out  of  4683  years,  it  gives  us  The 
time  of  his  birth,  viz.  about  the  year  4606  of  the  Julian 
period,  in  or  near  the  confulate  of  Sulpitius  Galba  and 
Marcus  Scaurus. 

Marius,  that  great  commander  and-popularcitisen,  whom 
we  ihall  have  occafion  often  to  mention,  grew  into  his  great 
power  and  authority  by  countenancing  the  popular  intereft 
at  Rome,  againft  the  lenate  and  the  optimates.  He  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  thofe  future  ilorms  in  the  ftate  of 
Rome,  which  were  the  occaiion  of  fo  much  bloodfhed^  and 
the  final  ruin  of  the  ancient  government  thereof,  and  fet- 
ting  up  that  empire  that  began  in  Julius  Csefar,  and  was 

completed 
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completed  in  Auguftus,  his  heir  and  fucceffor.  The  fixth 
canfulate  of  Marius  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  4614,  al  which  time  Pomponius  was  about  eight 
years  old. 

And  now  the  civil  wars  in  Rome  began  to  break  out; 
the  procefs  whereof  were  as  followeth, 

46I4. — In  the  fixth  confulaie  of  Marius,  by  the  help  of 
Saturninus,  tribune  of  the  people,  Metellus  Nonus  Dicus 
was  baoiflied;  this  caufed  ill  blood  in  Boine. 

4616. — For  within  two  years  after,  by  the  folidtation  of 
duintus  Metellus's  father,  Metellus  was  by  the  people 
recalled  out  of  baniftiment ;  which  was  fo  great  an  eye- 
fore  to  Marius,  that  he  withdrew  himfclf  from  Rome,  and 
went  into  Cappadocia. 

^  After  this  Marius  returned  to  Rome,  when  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  a  valiant  man,  was  in  great  efteem,  a  friend 
to  the  fenate  and  the  nobility,  a  man  that  had  been  very 
fuccefsful  in  fuppreffing  the  war  of  the  confederates  of  Italy 
againft  Rome. 

4^5/ 6. — Between  Marius  aad  Sylla  there  grew  great  ani- 
mofities  and  emulation,  which  at  length  broke  out  in  opea 
,  violence.  For  Sylla  was  chofen  by  the  nobility  and  fenale 
{to  whom  he  was  greatly  addi&ed)  to  profecutc  the  war 
againft  Mithridates;  ana  in  pursuance  thereof,  took  his 
journey  with  his  army.  In  his  purfuit  of  this  war,  he  took 
Athens  by  long  (iege ;  where  he  was  often  before  his  final 
return  to  Rome  5  where  he  met  with  Pomponius  Atticus^ 
and  (hewed  him  the  refpe<9:s  mentioned  in  his  life. 

Marius,  to  carry  on  hifi  own  defigns,  and  to  root  out 
Sylla,  falls  in  with  the  common  people,  and  by  the  help  of 
Sulpitius,  a  bold  and  turbulent  tribune,  gets  the  province  of 
Afia,  and  the  management  of  the  war  againft  Mithridates^ 
to  be  decreed  to  himfelf. 

But  the  army  being  ronftant  to  Sylla,  would  not  fabmit 
to  the  government  of  Marius.  Whereupon,  Marius  put 
idivers  of  the  friends  of  Sylla  to  deaths  and  made  a  great 
alteration  in  the  ftate  of  Rome. 

4626-7. — Upon  this  infolencc  of  Marius,  things  running 
into  a  popular  con fufion  under  the  conduft  of  Marius  and 
Sulpitius,  the  nobility  gave  advice  thereof  to  Sylla:  where- 
upon he  fent  Murcna  his  legate,  with  the  greatcft  part  of 
his  army,  to  profecute  the  war  aijjainll:  MithridateSj  and 
takes  the  reft  with  him,  and  returns  to  Rome. 

Againft  him  Sulpitius  and  Marius  make  oppofition ;  but 
Sylla  prevailed ;  Sulpitius  is  (lain,  and  Marius  flying,  is  by 
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ediA  baniHied,  and  fled  into  Africa,  whither  his  ibp,  young 
Mdriiis,  the  fchool-fellow  of  Attlcus,  fled  to  his  father. 

This  is  that  Sulpitius  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Atticus, 
who  being  thus  flain,  Atticus  feeing  the  (tatc  of  Rome  to 
grow  troublefome  and  unfafe,  all  perfons  of  note  being 
qrawn  into  the  one  party  or  the  other,  took  his  journey  to 
Athens,  He  was  then,  as  it  fecms,  about  twenty  years 
old. 

Sylla  intendinrr  to  make  a,ll  things  as  sure  as  he  might, 
ufed  extreme  feverity  again  ft  Marius'  party,  killing  fome, 
Und  hanilhiug  others ;  and  having  fettled  bis  bufinefs  at 
Rome,  proceeded  in  his  expedition  againfl:  Mithridates. 

4628. — C.  0£l:ivius  and  Cornelias  Cinna  are  made  con- 
fuls.  Cinna,  though  he  had  made  firm  promife  upon  his 
entry  into  his  conOilatj,  to  adhere  to  Sylla's  party,  yet  he 
was  in  truth  of  Marius'  party,  and  quickly  difcovercJ  it 
after  Sylla's  departure. 

Hereupon  there  grew  difleution  between  the  two  confuls, 
and  great  flaughters  and  proscriptions  ufcd  in  Rome,  accord- 
ing as  either  party  prevailed.  At  length  Odlavius  prevailed^ 
and  Cinna  was  baui(hed. 

Cinna,  afiqr  his  banifhment,  went  into  Africa,  and  m^t 
with  his  frifiul  Marius  in  an  obfcurc  condition;  where 
they  enter  into  new  counfels,  which  created  future  difturb- 
ances :  for  the  Marian  fatVion  was  not  fo  fuppreflcd  by 
Sylla,  but  th:.t  they  had  fufticient  power  to  give  new  trou- 
ble to  the  {xoXt  oi'  Rome,  if  they  had  but  Marius  or  Cinna 
to  head  them.  Thereupon  Marius  and  Cinna  return  into 
Italy,  raife  4  fufiVient  force  of  their  friends  and  party,  en- 
ter into  Uomc,  fiihdue  O^lavius,  and  flew  him. 

And  now  again  ihc  piiriy  of  Marius  and  Cinna  grew  as 
high  as  ever;  and  it  is  incrctiible  what  flautjhters  thqy 
made  in  Rome  of  fuch  as  cppofed  them,  or  inch  asiliey 
but  fufpeileil  not  to  be  true  and  cordial  to  them. 

4627-8. — 1^  the  very  fame  year  of  Marius'  return,  Ma- 
rius takes  his  feventh  confulate,  Cinna  being  his  col- 
league ;  and  they  held  up  their  faftion  for  about  four  years 
fulhnving,  with  great  feverity  againft  all  they  fufpefted  not 
to  be  cordial  to  them,  with  murder  and  h^nifliment :  fo 
hat  molt  of  the  nobility  that  efeaped  their  fury,  fled  to  Sylla, 
find  folicited  his  return  to  relieve  thejr  oppreiTcd  country, 

463l.~r-In  the  confulate  of  Scipio  and  Norbanus  Fl<^ccuSy 
being  the  third  confulate  after  Marius  his  feventh  pcmfu- 
l^te,  Sylla  having  feti]cd  \\i^  buQi^ei^.  of  Mithridates,  re- 
turn^ 
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•*        '      * 
'  tiirnfi  ^fth  a  great  army  into  Italy,  and  fubdued  the  two 

c^nCuJs  Scipio  and  Flaqcns,         ,     .'  ^      * 

Hut  iBe  piny  of  Marius  (who,  as  it  (eems,  was  flaih   jn 

this  battle,  or  as  others  fay,   died)   kept'  ftill  the  city  of 

Rome;  young  'Marius,  the  fon  of  Maniis,  and  C.  Carbo, 

arc  there  made  cbnfuls,   and   exercifed  extreme  cruelty   at 

Rome,  towards  thofe  that  were  fufpefted  to  be  of  Sylla's 

party. 

Againft  Rome  Sylla  draws  his  anny  and  foon  fubdued 

and  flew  thefe  two  confals,  and  took  the  city,  where  he  \\71s 

created   dictator;    and   again  ufed   all  manner  of  fevcrity 

againft  thofe  of  the   Marian  party:  he  lived  about  four 

years  after  he  recovered  Rome^  and  died  in  the  confulate 

of  Lepidus  aud  Catullus,  4636. 

And  thefe  were  the  vicilFitudesof  the  factions  of  Marius 

'  and  Sylla,  and  their  parties :  firft  Marius  prevailed,   then 

'  JSylla ;  then  Marius  again,  and  then  Sylla  again ;  aiid 
then  the  faftion  of  Marins  feemed  wholly  fuppreft;  yet 
the  root  of  this  evil  diflention  was  not  utterly  extirpated ; 
but  out  of  it  there  arofe  the  feeds  of  all  thofe  civil  wars  that 
happened  in  the  Rom^n  coipmonwealth  till  the  final  phange 

^  of  the  government  thereof  in  Oftavius  Caefar,  For  all  the 
troubles  and  changes  that  happened  afterwards  between 
Caefar  and  Pompey,  between  firutus  and  Antony,  be- 
tween Antony  ana  Auguftus,  did  fpring  from  thofe  par- 
ties and  fa^ions  whole  foundations  were  laid  in  Marius 
aud  Sylla. 

Atid  now  things  being  for  the  time  fettled  by  the  fevcre 
government  of  Sylla,  it  feems  that  fliortly  after  the  death 
of  Sylla,  Pomponius  returned  from  Athens,  being  about 
thirty  years  old,  and  brought  with  him  a  very  great  accef- 
fion  of  learning,   renutation  and  honour,  and  the  firname 

•  bf  At.ticus,^  arrS  Kvea  in  Rome  till  his  death, 

'^yh'en 'Attictfs  whis  near  fixty  years  dd,  thofe  miitual 
emulations  and'jealoufics  thaFt  had  long  fermented,  began 
to  break  out  into  a  more  public  breach;  namely,  prc- 
fently  after  the  confulate  of  Marcellus  and  Lentulus,  about 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period,  4665.  Prefently  after  this 
confulate,  Julius  Ciefar  being  abfent  in  the  war  committed 
to  him,  made  fuit  to  be  chofcn  conful ;  Pompey  being  of 
great  power  and  intercft,  efpecially  with  the  nobility  and 
ienate,  oppofed  it  as  a  thing  unufual  for  any  to  be  chofen 
conful  being  abfent.  Though  this  were  his  pretence,  ye 
the  true  realon  was,  his  fufpicion  of  the  growmg  greatxie 
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of  Caefar.  By  this  means  Casfar  was  difappointed^  and 
■  others  chofen  confuls. 

Caefar  being  enraged  with  this  dirappointment,  and  judg- 
ing that  worfe  was  like  to  enfue  by  hompey  and  his  party^ 
drew  the  army  under  his  command  into  Italy,  came  to 
l^rundufiumy  where  Pompey  was  but  efcaped  by  flight; 
thence  he  led  his  army  to  Rome ;  from  whence  the  fenate 
were  alfo  fled.  There  he  made  himfelf  conful,  broke  open 
the  public  treafury,  and  wanted  nothing  but  the  name  of 
being  monarch  or  emperor ;  though  he  kept  up  the  fliell 
and  the  form  of  their  former  government.  After  this  he 
fo  clofely  perfecuted  Pompey,  that  in  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  and  fome  other  enfuing  battles,  the  forces  and  power 
of  Pompey  were  totally  broken,  and  Pompey  himfelf  bafely 
llain  by  Septimius. 

Caefar  continued  his  greatnefs  for  about  five  years; 
and  in  the  fifth  year,  Caefar  and  Antony  being  confuls, 
Caefar  was  bafely  murdered  by  Brutus  and  his  accomplices 
in  the   fenate  houfe ;  this   was  in  the  year  of  the  Julian 

ficriod  4671,  which  was  about  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  the 
ife  of  Atticus. 

This  villany  was  committed  partly  to  prevent  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Caefar,  whereby  they  feared  his  affection 
bf  the  empire,  and  change  of  the  government,  and  partly 
upon  the  Icore  of  Pompey  (for  his  aflafiinates  were  mod  of 
hig  party)  and  in  revenge  of  his  fall. 

Caefar,  by  his  will,  left  0£):avius,  his  fifter's  frm,  his 
adopted  heir,  who  thereupon  foon  took  the  flrname  of 
Caefar. 

After  the  death  of  Julius  Caefar,  there  happened  a 
firanee  complicated  faction  in  Rome :  Firfl,  between  the 
murderers  of  Caefar  and  the  Pompeian  party,  of  the  one 
part ;  and  the  Caefarean  party,  Antony  and  O&avius,  of 
the  other  part.  And  then  between  Antony  of  the  one 
part,  and  O^tavius  of  the  other  part;  for  Antony  being 
great  and  powerful,  and  finding  that  O&avius  was  the  de- 
clared heir  of  Juhus  Caefar,  thought  himfelf  n^Ie&ed,  and 
began  to  envy  Oftavius,  who  not  being  above  nineteen 
years  old,  began  to  grow  great  in  the  army  and  city,  being 
a  man  full  of  worth,  and  looked  upon  as  one  that  might 
probably  and  reafonably  fucceed  his  uncle  in  all  his  great- 
nefs, efpccially  being  declared  his  adopted  heir. 

And  hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  both  Odlavius  and 
Antony  fo  far  agreed  as  much  a3  they  could^  to  fupprefs 
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the  jparty  of  Brutus  and  Cailius,  and  other  the  aflaiSnates 
of  Caefar,  and  yet  kept  a  jealous  eye  one  over  the  other. 

But  on  the  one  (ide^  the  ft^nate  and  people  of  Rome 
had  a  great  refpeft  and  honouc  for  Brutus  and  Caffius, 
as  being,  the  pretended  champions  for  the  Roman  liberty. 
On  the  other  lide,  Antony  and  06lavius  had  great  re- 
lations and  great  interefl:  in  the  Roman  armies. 

The  fenate  therefore,  willing  to  divide  the  interefts  of 
Antony  and  OSavius,  and  difcerning  fome  animoGty 
between  them,  as  they  kept  up  the  repute  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius,  fo  they  courted  and  complimented  06lavius^  and 
withal  at  the  fame  time  made  O^tavius  pro-pretor,  and 
Antony  declared  a  public  enemy.  This  was  done  in  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  4671,  Hirfus  and  Paufa  being 
-confuls;  and  the  profecution  of  the  war  againft  Antony, 
was,  in  name  at  leaft,  committed  to  Odavius,  though  ftill 
Brutus  and  Caflius  were  the  perfons  principally  truded. 

The  war  againft  Antony  fucceeded  well^  and  the 
Pompeian  party  and  fenate  having  now  obtained  their 
ends  in  the  honour  they  did  to  Odavtus,  namely^  the  di- 
viding him  from  Antony^  and  thereby  ftrengthening 
themlelves^  and  weakening  their  opponents^  in  the  fame 
year  began  to  give  evidence  of  their  public  negleS:  of 
Odavius ;  and  having  now  ferved  their  own  turns  oy  him 
againft  Antony,  declared  their  public  diflike  and  jealoufy 
or  Oftavius ;  Caflius,  Brutus,  and  the  Pompeyan  party 
were  the  great  favorites  of  the  fenate. 

In  the  fame  year  Lepidus,  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  06ta* 
yius,  having  received  Antony,  a  declared  enemy,  was 
ftlfo,  by  the  fenate,  declared  an  enemy  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Rome ;  fo  diat  now  Odavius^  though  not  a 
declared  enemy,  yet  began  to  be  either  fufpefted  or  n^- 
le&ed ;  and  Antony  and  Lepidus  declared  enemies. 

This  was  that  time  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Atticus, 
wherein  the  condition  of  Antony  was  efteemed  defperate, 
and  he  invaded  by  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies ;  when 
yet  Atticus  flood  by  his  relations^  and  prote£tcd  them 
againft  injuries. 

The  cafe  thus  (landing  with  thefe  three  great  men, 
Antony  and  Lepidus  folicited  06lavius  to  fall  in  with 
them^  otherwifc  he  might  look  for  the  fame  ill  fuccefs 
from  the  fenate  that  they  had  themfelves  found ;  and  that 
as  now  he  began  to  be  neglected,  fo  in  a  (liori  time  he 
would  be  opprefled  by  the  Pompeian  party  Hereupon 
in  tl|C  fame  year^  Oftavius^  Antony,  ana  Lepidus  entered 
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hitaa  confederacy,  to  cftablifli  in  thcmfclvcs.  a  triumvirate, 
to'laft  for  five  years,  with  confular  power,  and  the  Jifpofal 
of  Dfovinccs  amongft  them  (elves  as  they  thought  good. 

This  being  thus  agreed  between  them,  before  fhc  fame 
vas  known  to  the  fenate,  Oftavius  being  willing  to  have 
a  fair  occafion  to  break  with  the  fenate,  demanded  a  kind- 
nefs,  which  he  was  fure  they  would  refufe,  namely,  the 
confulatc;  wherein  he  was  rejected,  and  fo  had  a  fair  oc- 
cafion to  fail  off  from  them,  w^ho  formerly  and  now  had 
fomuch  neglefted  aud  afTrontcd  him. 

Thereupon,  Oftavlus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  joined  their 
forces,  declared  their  piirpofe  to  reform  the  commonwealth 
under  the  triumvirate  of  them  three,  and  march  with  their 
full  power  to  Rome;  which  they  enter  and  obtain;  and 
in  purfuance  of  their  former  counfel  and  purpofe,  difpofe 
of  provinces,  create  confuls ;  fome  of  thofe  that  oppofed 
them  they  profcribed,  others  they  killed ;  amongft  whom 
was  Marcus  Tullius  Cicerco,  the  great  friend  ot  Atticqs, 
and  the  bitter  enemy  of  Antony. 

This  was  that  feafon  wherein  Attic  us  being  now  about 
66  years  old,  began  to  fear  profcription  at  lead  ;  but  was 
delivered  from  that  fear  by  the  clemency  of  Antony, 
namely,  in  the  year  of  the  .Julian  period  4671. 

Caffius  and  Brutus,  that  were  formerly  defigned  to 
manage  the  war  againft  Antony,  accordingly  purfued  the 
fame  againft  the  trmmviri. 

But  they  were  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
where  Brutus  was  flain ;  and  now  the  triumviri  held  tl;>e 
en  tiro  government  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  opponents 
being  cut  off  or  difabled. 

Shortly  after,  by  the  imprudence  of  Fulvia,  the  wife  of 
^Antony,  a  diBorencc  was  raifcd  between  Oclavius  and 
Antony;  but  that  was  foon  compofed  by  a  divifton  i)f 
th'o  Roman  empire  between  them  :  the  Eaftern  part  afligncd 
to  Antr^ny,  and  the  Weftern  to  Odlavius ;  and  they  en- 
tered triumphantly  into  Rome,  and  ratified  their  agreement 
by  new  alliance,  Antony  marrying  the  fifter  of  Oftavius. 

In  the  4676th  vear  of  the  Jufian  period,  the  five  years 
appointed  to  their  triumvirate,  expired,  and  they  pro- 
rogued i)ieir  power  for  other  five  years. 

in  the  year  fallowing,  Scxtus  Pompeius  being  over- 
thrown by  Oflavius,  I^pidus  l:cgan  to  arrogate  the  ho- 
nour of  that  viftory,  and  began  openly  to  oppofe  his  col- 
ieaguc  Ocuivius;  but  his  army  forfaking  him,  he  refigned 
up  his  ollioe  of  triumvir,  and   upon  ffis  fubmlffion  and 

importunity^ 
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importunity,  Oftavius  pardoned  his  life,  but  exiled  him. 
And  now  there  were  only  Antonius  and  Oftavius  in  the 
exercife  of  that  triumviral  power. 

In  the  fame  year,  OSavius  being  a8  years  old,  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph,  where  the  fenaic  decreed  unto  him 
the  honour  and  office  of  perpetual  tribunus  populu 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod 4682,  Enobarbus  and  Sofius  confuls  (which  was  the 
vear  wherein  Attic  us  died)  new  differences  began  to  arife 
tetwecn  Antonius  and  OSavius.  The  confuls  and  part 
of  the  fenate  fly  to  Antony,  who  in  teftimony  of  his 
defiance  of  Oftavius,  repuiliates  his  wife  Oftavia,  the 
lifter  of  Oftavius,  and  open  war  was  declared  between 
Oclavius  and  Antonius.  This  ended  the  next  year  in  the 
victory  of  Oftavius  againft  Antonius  at  A<^iuni,  and 
fhorlly  after  in  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  03avius,  and 
the  death  of  Antonius,  and  Cleopatra  the  Egyptian  quecii. 

4685.  Thus  was  Oftavius  now  fettled  in  the  empire  of 
Kome,  honoured  by  the  fenate  with  the  ftyle  of  Auguftus 
and  Imperator,  namely,  in  his  fifth  confulate^  and  in  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  4685. 

And  thus  we  have  a  fliort  account  of  the  (late  and  fea-^ 
fons  of  thofe  great  motions  and  civil  wars  that  happened  m 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  during  the  life  of  Atticus.  Unto 
all  which,  we  muft  add  thefe  enfuing  confiderations,  which 
will  much  evidence  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  concuffioaa 
and  difHculties  that  accompanied  thefe  various  revolutions.; 
namely, 

1.  There  were  not  any  of  thefe  changes  effcfted  with- 
out very  great  and  bloody  wars  between  the  feveral  heads 
of  thefe  tactions  and  their  parties  ;  the  changes  were  not 
eafy  or  familiar  tranfitions  from  one  fa&ion  to  another; 
but  they  were  effefted  for  the  xnoft  part  by  great  and  fornij* 

'  dable  armies  and  battles,  and  efTufion  of  blood. 

2.  Thefe  battles  that  were  preliminary  to  the  viftory  of 
either  party,  were  not  flight  velitations  and  conflifis,  but 
they  were  carried  on  with  greater  vehemency,  violence, 
fury,  and  blood,  than  many  of  their  wars  with  foreigners; 
each  party  engaging  as  many  to  their  faAion  as  they  could  ; 
and  each  party  carried  on  with  this  expeSalion,  to  be  the 
pofleflTor  of  the  other's  honours  and  wealth,  if  they  pre- 
vailed I  and  being  alTured  of  utter  ruin  from  the  prevailing 
party  if  conquered  by  them. 

3.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  battles  was  always  with  greateft 
f  uia  of  the  fubducd  party  that  the  vigors  could  inflict. 

It 
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It  is  truly  noted  by  the  Florentine  politician,  that  the 
Romans,   when  vigors  over  their   neighbouring  nations^ 
never  ufed  mediocrity  or  a  mean  towards  thofe  they  con- 
ijuered;  but   either  ufed   fo    great  beneficence  or  favour 
towards  the  conquered,  that   ihey  thereby  obliged  them 
from  a  future  revolt ;  or  elfe  dealt  fo  feverely  with  them, 
that  they  utterly  difabled  them  from  it.     But  though  in  the 
viftory  over  the  foreigners,  the  Romans,  acx:ording  to  the 
various  temper  of  thofe  they  conquered,  ufed  fometimes  the 
one  extreme,  fometimes  the  other;  yet  in  thofe  viftories 
that  happened  between  the   Romans  themfelves  in   their 
cinl   wars,   as  they  never  ufed   mediocrity,  fo  they  never 
ufed  the  former  extreme,  but  always  the   latter;  omitting 
nofeverity  that  might  render  the  fuodued  party^  in  all  pro- 
bijibility,  incapable  of  ever  making  head  again.     And  this 
they  evidenced  in  their  bloody  flaughters  that  they  made 
after  their  viftories  obtained  ;  conSfcations   and  profcrip- 
tions  were  their  gentled  animadveriions,  not  only   upon 
fuch  as   had  been  oppoiites,   but  alfo  upon  fuch  as   they 
fufpefted  not  to  be  their  real  friends.     If  any  were  that 
had  flood  neutral,  and  affiftcd  neither  party,,  kht  the  moft 
part  his  wealth  became  his   crime,  ana  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  coufifcation  or  banifhment,  or  at  lead  to  ex- 
ceffive  mulcts  and  penalties,  to  help   to  gratify  and  reward 
the  foldiers  and  auidants  of  the  viAor,  and  to  ftrcngtben 
and  oblige  his  party.    Indeed,  0£i:ay.  Auguilus,  when  he 
had  fubaued  Antonius,  was  moderate  towards  the  fub- 
dued  party ;   and  he  had  reafon,  becaufe  he  then  obtained 
the  full  maftery  of  all  parties  and  made  them  his  own ;  anrf 
befides  his  own  nature   rendered    him  generally  benign 
and  favourable  to  fuch  of  his  enemies  who  were  not  im- 
placable.    But  in  thefe  revolutions  of  fuccefTes  between 
Marius  and  Sylla,   Csefar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  An- 
tonius, their  feverities  were  horrid  and   violent,  infomucb, 
that  the  very  friends  and  relations  of  the  opprcfled  party^ 
though  they  never  afted  any  thing  againft  the  viAor;  yet 
to  fecure  themfelves  againit  the  rage  and  jealoufy  of  the 
prevailing  fa6tion,  became  the    perlecutors  and  betrayers 
of   thofe    that    were    fubdued,  as    is   before   declared  in 
the  life  of  Atticus  :  upon  all  which  confiderations  it  feems 
little  lefs  than  a  miracle,  that  Atticus,  a  rich  and  wealthy 
and  honourable  citizen,  of  great  acquaintance  and    rela- 
tions, of  great  efteem,  Ihould  live  in  the  midft  of  all  thefe 
flames  and  dorms,  and  for  the  mod  time  in  that  great  city 
which  was  the  dage  on  which  the   greated  and  fevereil 

part 
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part  of  thofe  bloody  and  terrible  tragedies  were  in  earneft 
a£led,  and  yet  retain  his  wealth,  honour,  and  innocence, 
Und  an  awfnl  efleem  and  refped  from  all  parties.  But  of 
this,  and  the  feveral  honeft  methods  whereby  he  preferved 
hiififelf;  his  wealth,  and  honour,  together  with  his  inno- 
eetice  ahid'efteem,  more  (hall  be  (aid  in  its  due  place.  la 
the  meantime  I  (hall,  in  the  next  chapter,  make  a  (Iiort 
digreifioii  to  (hew  the  nature  and  reaions  of  thefe  great 
faaious  in  the  Roman  empire. 


C  H  A  P.    II. 

TOUCHING  FACTIONS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  REA- 
SONS OF  THESE  GREAT  FACTIONS  IN  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE,  AND  WHY  THEV  HAPPENED  MORE  AT 
THIS  TIME  THAN  FOR  MANY  HUNDREDS  OP 
TEARS    BEFORE. 

JL  HE  Roman  date,  in  its  firft  inftitution,  feemed  to  be 
principallY  monarchical,  yet  ^dded  with  a  fenate,  con(i{ling 
at  firli  of  one  hundred,  and  afterwards  of  three  hundred 
perfoos,  called  patres  or  patrictu  After  the  expuKion  of 
their  kings  they  fell  into  a  commonwealth,  coniifting  of 
their  fenate,  and  two  confuls  yearly  ele£led,  who  had  a 
power  in  fome  things  regkl.  Afterwards,  there  growing 
contefts  between  the  confuls  and  patricii,  of  the  one  pari, 
and  the  reft  of  the  people,  of  the  other  part,  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  commonwealth  was  much  altered  by  the 
.^dmiffion  of  a  popular  power  of  the  tribunes  ele£ted  by 
the  people ;  fo  that  now  their  commonwealth  began  to  be 
mixed,  partly  of  an  ariftocracy,  refiding  in  the  fenate,  and 
fomewhat  analogical  to  a  q»jaiified  'ind  eleftive  monarchy, 
refidinc  in  the  confuls,  and  fomewhat  of  a  democracy,  re- 
fiding  in  the  trihuniiia  potejlasj  in  the  tribunes  elective  by 
the  people. 

Tiius  this  mixed  republic  grew  great  and  powerful,  and 
continued  many  years  in  great  ftrength  and  peace,  only 
fometimes  there  arofe  jars  and  contefts  between  the  power 
of  the  fenate  and  people,  which  neverthelefs  feldom  broke 
out  into  wars,  but  fometimes  by  the  prudent  intervention 
of  fome  wife  fenators  in  credit  among  the  people,  fome- 
times by  fcafonable  conceflions  from  the  fenate  to  them, 
fometimes  by  the  occurrence  of  fome   foreign  war,  tlitijfe 
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had,  than  if  they  were  without  any  fuch  authority ;  bccauiir 
they  herein  a£i  beyond  the  bounds,  and  without  the  warrant 
of  that  authority,  and  confequently  as  private  perfons. 

4.  When  two  or  more  great   and   eminent  perfons  or 
parties,  and  it  may  be  of  a  confiderable  intereit  in  a  date 
or  government,  engage  one  a^ainft  another,  at  firil,  it  may 
be  privately,  and  as  opportunity  grows,   it  may  be,  more 
openly  and  viiibly   eroding  each  other,  accufing  publicly 
each  other;  each  foliciting  others  to  be  of  their  party;  at 
length  uiing  diiciiminations  of  denominations,  or  habits  or 
figns,  and  poffibly  in  a  iiltic  time  public  affronts  and  ren- 
counters, and  at  iafl  it  may  be  open  hodility ;  and  all  this 
while  the  true  real  governors  of  that  (late,  whether  monarch 
or  fenate,  (it  dill  and  look  on,  it  may  be  out  of  fear  of  be- 
ing oppreiTed  by  the  power  of  both  or  cither  party ;  it  may 
be  out  of  refpc<6t  to  lome  of  the  heads  of  either  party  ;  it 
may  be  out  of  policy,  to  differ  either  party  to  worry  and 
weaken  and  ruin  one  another,  hoping  thereby  to  preferve 
the  government ;  or  it  may  be  out  of  a  weak  and  tame,  and 
inconfideratQ  opinion,  contenting  themfelves  with  the  name 
or  external  face,  title  and  en(igns  of  government,  and  the 
]>rofe(red  refpefts  of  either  party,  but  not  daring  to  interpofe 
any  adls  of  real  authority  to  fupprefs  or  remedy  thofe  grow- 
ing mifchiefs,  fearing  they  ihould  not  be  able  to  carry  it 
through  in  refped  of  the  potency  of  parties ;  and  fo  the 
true  governors  (land  by  and  look  on,  contenting  themfelves 
with  the  compliments  and  profeflion  of  fubje£iion  by  both 
parties,  till  at  lad  one  party  getting  the  better  of  the  other, 
lays  by  the  difejuife  of  pretended  iubjeftion,  and  gives  the 
law  to  his  lawful  governors,  and  makes  them  do  what  he 
pleafeSf  or  Cufier  what  it  inflicts.     And  this  commonly  is 
the  mifchief  that  attends  a  government  that  out  of  any  the 
bcfbrementioned  rcfj)cfts,  liiflTer  faflions  to  grow  fo  great 
that  at  lad  they  become  maderlefs,  and  either  by  conjunct 
tion  of  both  parlies,  or  prevalence  of  one,  give  the  law  to 
their  lawful  governors. 

5,  When  fome  particular  perfons  that  are  or  are  not  in 
any  authority  in  a  date  or  commonwealth,  de(ign  fomc 
matter  either  for  themfelves  or  againd  any  other,  and  to 
e(fe6l  that  dcfign,  do  by  fecret  means  or  power,  or  fraud,  or 
otherwife,  draw  over  the  power  of  that  dale  wherein  they 
live,  to  be  their  engines  and  indruments  under  the  coun* 
tenance  and  fi<j;nature  of  their  authoritv,  to  effeft  their 
dc(icn. 

tor  though  the  authority  of  the  date  ig  engaged  therein, 

yel 
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ytit  that  being  obtnined  by  the  force,  fraud  or. evil  engine, 
ond  to  ferve  tho  particular  intereft  or  end  of  a  party,  and 
not  a6ling  according  to  the  true  and  native  freedom  and 
integrity  of  their  inftitution,  excufeth  not  this 'from  being 
really  a  faAion,  though  fometimes  it  be  fpeciouflv  gilded 
over  with  the  countenance  of  public  authority :  for  m- 
ftance,  fuppofe  tVI arias  and  Sylla,  two  great  leading  men 
in  Rome,  had  a  jealoufy  and  animofity  one  againft  the 
'other,  and  Marius  defires  that  Sylla  be  deprived  of  the 
province  allotted  to  him,  and  that  it  be  conferred  on  him : 
on  the  other  fide,- perchance  Sylla  hath  the  like  defign  againft 
Marius ;  iMarius  lolrcits,  b)  bribes  or  menaces,  as  many  of 
the  fenate  as  he  can  prevail  with,  to  take  his  part,  and  Sylla 
doth  the  like  for  his  part :  the  fenate  is  near  dividsd  :  Sylla 
procures  fome  of  the  fenator«'of  Marius'  part  to  be  fent 
away  about  fome  other  employments,  and  thereby  Marius  is 
over-voted  and  deprived  of  his  province ;  then  Marius  makes 
in  with  the  tribunes,  folicits  the  people  to  be  of  his  partv, 
and  a  tumult  is  therebv  raifed  in  the  behalf  of  Marius,  and 
thereby,  and  by  ihofe  frienda  of  Marius  that  are  of  the 
fenate,  the  foruicr  decree  is  repealed,  and  then  Marius  is 
refiored  to  his  own  province,  and  alfo  obtains  Sylla's  pro- 
vince. >  ' 

The  next  day,  Sylla^  who  is  potent  in  the  army,  com- 
plains of  the  wrong  done  him,  and  engageth  the  afmy 
for  him.;,  whe.eby  again  both  tribunes  and  ienate  are  over- 
powered ;  and  the  fenators  of  Marius*  part '  withdraw' 
ihcmfelves  for  fear  of  the  army,  and  how  Sylla  carries  it 
both  with  the  tribunes  and  fenate,  and  re-obtains  his 
own*  and  Marius'  province,  and  perchance  Marius  fent 
into  exile,  though  here  be  the  concurrence  of  the 
governors  in  thefe  viciflitudes. 

Yet  thefe  are  neverthelefs  but  feveral  faftions.  And  this 
'was  moft  commonly  the  difcipline  of  the  feveral  fa6tions  of 
Rome  ;  or  if  they  that  could  get  to  have  more  intereft  or 
power  with  the  people,  or  with  the  army,  or  could  make 
the  more  bold  and  daring  part  oF  the  fenate,  though  lefs  in 
number,  to  over-rule  the  greater  part ;  or  if  they  were  ex- 
cefiively  loved,  or  exceffively  feared,  or  were  fubtle  and 
crafty,  to  fit  either  the  people  or  the  fenate  to  their  defigns, 
thefe  were  fure  to  have  a  countenance  6f  authority  quickly 
.fer  what  they  did  ;  fo  that  in  the  viciflitudes  of  factions, 
and  of  their  prevalence,  they  never  wanted  a  Senatus-con^ 
JidtUMj  or  a  Plebifcitum  to  warrant  whatfoever  they  did, 
Arid  in  the  mean  time,  the  favourers  of  the  adverfe  party, 
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for  fear,  or  by-ends,  withdrawing  themfelves  from  the  fe- 
nate  or  afTemDlies ;  and  then  the  others  did  what  they  pleaf- 
ed  in  favour  of  their  own  party.  And  when  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  the  other  party  to  be  uppermod,  the  fame  method 
was  commonly  held  ;  the  friends  of  the  depreflcd  withdraw- 
ing themfelves^  or  fitting  filent,  er  changing  their  fuffrages, 
and  then  all  went  fmoothly  the  other  way  :  whereby  it  came 
to  pafs,  that  as  Sylla,  at  his  return^  wanted  not  the  decree  of  tbtr^ 
fenate  to  juflify  all  his  murders  and  profcriptions,  fo  Marius, 
at  his  return,  wanted  not  the  like  fi)r  his  murders  and  profcrip- 
tions,  of  the  party  of  Sylla ;  and  the  fame  viciflitudes  obtain- 
ed between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Antonins,  An- 
tonius  and06lavius;  and  for  the  mod  part,  the  fa6tion» 
of  Rome,  whereof  I  have  written,  were  of  this  latter  kind, 
and  managed  under  the  fhadow  and  umbrage  of  the  civil 
authority,  though  in  their  original  they  arofe  from  the  pride 
and  ambition,  envy  and  emulations,  jealouiies  and  deugns, 
difguftsand  animouties  of  particular  perfons,  who  could  not 
brook  any  whom  they  fufpefied  might  be  rivals  of  their  great- 
iiefs,  honour,  or  power.  And  thefe  prevailing,  bore  down 
.  the  magiftracy  of  Rome  before  them  ;  and  yet  fooner  or  later 
gilded  all  their  exorbitances  under  the  (lamp,  fignature,  and 
countenance  of  the  authority  of  the  eftabtimed  governors. 

Now  though  it  inay  be  true  that  thefe  decrees  of  the  au- 
thorily  edabliihed  by  law,  though  by  this  means  obtained, 
are  binding,  while  they  ftand  in  force ;  yet  the  manner  of 
obtaining  fuch  decrees  by  thefe  and  the  like  means,  are  un- 
juft  and  factious,  and  in  true  intrinfic  juftice  do  not  ex- 
cufe  or  juftify  the  obtainers  thereof  from  oppreflion  and  in  - 
juftice,  though  they  may  poflibly,  for  the  time,  be  contem- 
porary prote&ions  of  them,  when  they  continue  uurepeated 
or  unavoided.  ^ 

Now  a  few  words  touching  the  fecond,  namely,  the  rea- 
fons  why  thefe  civil  wars  broke  out  more  abundantly  and 
violently  at  this  time  than  formerly. 

It  is  true,  that  the  very  conflitution  and  make  of  fuch  a 
government  as  Rome  had,  being  partly  ariftocraticaly  and 
•partly  popular,  and  with  fome  fiiadow  of  monarchical  power 
in  the  confuls,  renders  fuch  a  ftate  very  powerful  in  relation 
to  foreign  undertakings  and  wars ;  for  foreign;  engagements 
do  concenter  and  unite  a  people,  aiKl  the  fabric  of  fuch  a 
.ftate  renders  their  power  united  againft  a  foreign  power, 
and  confequently  more  forcible,  formidable,  and  for  the 
moll  part  fuccefsful,  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
inaving  together  i^i  fuch  foreign,  enterprizes.;  but,  on  the 
.„.  •  .         other 
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bther  fide^  thefe  forms  of  govcnunents;  have  this  direafe 
fiatarai  to  them,  that  they  are  unquiet,  and  full  of  fac-r 
tions  among  themfelves,  efptcially  when  they  -  have  no 
fohtign  diver(ions« 

Great  bodies,  they  move  flowly,  yet  move  they  muft; 
and  if  th^  mill  have  not  corn  to  grind,  the  upper  and  iie^ 
ther  miliione  will  grind  each  other.  If  we  (Iiould  fuppofe 
the  fupreme  government  had  been  only  ariflocratical,  by  a 
fenate,  confining  of  three  hundred  perfofis,  reafon  and  ex- 
perience (hew  that  faftions  are  apt  to  rife  even  in  fuch  a 
council  :  much  more  when  the  common  people  were  {harera 
iriib  in  the  government. 

For  firft,  conamtwiiy  in  fuch  great  aflemblies,  feme  par- 
liailar  perfons  are  the  leading  men,  who  think  themlelves 
entitled  by  their  parts,  or  reputation,  or  intereft,  to  govern 
4he  councils,  and  that  raifeth  envy  and  emulations  in  others, 
who  think  they  have  as  much  reafon  to  fway  in  fupreme 
<x>uncils  as  others  ;  which  prefently  engageth  that  council 
io  parties  ami  fadions. 

Again,  %.  It  is  commonly  feen  in  fuch  numerous  coun-r 
cils  where  they  are  fupreme  and  abfolute,  fome  there  are 
Xhat  drive  on  their  particular  interefts,  offices,  and  advance- 
ment of  their  families  and  relations;  and  becaufe  others 
among  them,  have  the  fame  defigns  for  themfelves,  which 
jnuft  needs  crofs  and  difappoint  one  another,  every  one  ga- 
'^tfaers  and  engageth  as  many  as  they  can,  to  carry  on  their 
•own  deiigns ;  which  prefently  engagetb  either  the  whole 
council,  or  very  confiderable  numbers  thereof  into  parties 
and  factions  :  upon  thefe,  and  many  the  like  emergencies^, 
where  the  fupreme  government  refls  in  many^  it  is  hardl]^ 
poffible  to  avoid  breaking  themfelves  into  parties  orfa«Slion8 ; 
imiefs  fome  one  fupreme  governor.be  to  check  and  control, 
and  difperfe  thefe  factions ;  or  unlefs  fome  foreign  emergency 
happen,  that  may  concenter  them  in  a  common  union  againft 
a  common  enemy  :  but  beiides  all  this,  the  mixture  of  the 
Roman  governors,  confiding  partly  of  the  Patricii,  optimsites 
of  nobility,  and  partly  of  the  people  and  their  tribunes  who 
were  their  delegates,  between  which  the  fovercign  power  was 
.m  many  things diftributed  and  divided,  did  flill  adminider 
*oocafioa  of  conteft  and  difference,  and  gave  opportunity  to 
bdfy  tod  unquiet  and  difcontented  fpirits,  to  intereft  ttrem- 
felves  with  the  fenate  agistinft  the  people,  or  econverfo  ;  but 
efpectatly  with  the  popular  party,  and  by  fecret  fuggeftions 
or  infinuationsy  or  by  open  declamations  or  orations  to 
create  difturbances  in,  the  ftate ;  a  co-ordinate  power  in 
.  ^  7,  o  %  feveral 
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feveral  parties,  coun€tlry4  or  offices^  rarely  i^efltng  qaiet  ttH 
fome  one  pcrfon  or  party  hath  gotten. the  tnaftwy'  of  the^reftf 
as  appears  among  many 'i))(laiK:es  in  that^or  the  Roman 
triumvirate  of  OSavius,  Antonius,  and  Lepidus;  wht:retO) 
firft  Lepidus,  and  then  Anton lus  were  redaced  into  the  fingle 
pciwer  of  OSaviufi,  together  with  the  empire  :  and  hefidn 
the  conftitution  of  their  commonwealth,  partly  confiding  ia 
the  authority  of  their  confuls,  partly  in  the  fenate,  partly  in 
the  people  and  theh:  tribunes,  there  was  yet  a  fourth  fountain 
^f  continual  commotions,  namely,  their  (binding  army :  if 
-arny  of  the  confuls^  that  were  annually  chofeii,  was  of  at  tu* 
multuous  or  ambitious  nature,  and  it  may  be  of  too  great 
a  fpirit  for  his  companion,  or  not  willing  to  be  difpollefled 
of  his  power  at  his  year's  end,  and  his  prefent  power  in  the 
army,  gave  him  opportunity  to  fatisfy  his  ambition :  if  a 
Inaii  were  of  a  great  wit,  intereft  and  elocution,  he  had  a 

freat  opportunity  of  leading  the  fenate,  or  the  greater  nuin- 
er  of  them,  whither  he  pTeafed,  unlefs  he  had  fome  anta- 
gonift  of  equal  wit,  intereft,  and  elocution,  9aA  then  their 
colitfion  begat  emulation  and  contrary  fa6tions.  Again,  a 
man  that  was  bold  and  confident,  and  a  ^reat  aflertor  of 
liberty,  that  could  make  plaufible  inveflives  againft  the 
fenate  or  nobility,  and  could  cry  up  the  intereft  of  the  peoE* 
pie,  that  could  find  faults  with  the  adminiftratiohs  of  the 
ienate,  or  could  fet  up  fome  popular  law  (as  that  o£  tbe 
Lex  Agraria,  which  bred  fo  many  tumults  in  that  ftat^ 
fuch  a  man  had  an  admirable  opportunity  to  work  tumults 
and  fa<3:ions  among  the  people.  Aeain,  if  a  man  that  were 
an  officer  in  the  army  (as  the  confuls,  the  magi/ler  equiiunt 
'l^as)  and  were  efteemed  a  gallant  man,  a  man  of  courage, 
:refolution  and  condutt  in  the  army ;  a  man  fuccefsful  and 
.fortunate,  liberal,  and  of  a  good  prefenceand  elocution ;  fuch 
a  man  had 'a. great  powr  and  influence  over  the  army, 
could  lead  them  as  he  pleafed,  make  what  alterationSf  inno- 
vations he  pleafed  by  them  in  the  commonwealth ;  fo  that 
tbe  ftate  of  Rome,  as  they  could  not  live  without  a  (landing 
army,  confidering  their  military  condition,  fo  they  were  in 
danger  by  them,  if  they  had  the  leaft  interafiifiion  from 
foreign  wars;  that  their magiftrates,  fenate,  people,  arm^r, 
were  as  fo  many  common  places  and  topics,  in  or  from 
whiih,  men  ofutiquiet,  ambitious  and  turbulent  fpirits,  had 
opporiunitiss  to  create  or  nourifli  faSions  and  parties,  which 
muft  neceflfarily  in  time,  either  by  their  mutual  coltifions, 
or  the  prevailing  fuccefs  of  either,  make  great  changes,*  or 
'  iilrauge  earthquakes  and  concuffions  in  the  ftate. 

Certainly 
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Certainly  ihc  JRoman  fenate  were  a  noble  council,  WUhxiot 
whkh  Koine  could  never  have  rifen  to  thaiJg|v  ideur ;  vei 
tbey  being  fupreme  and  numerous,  could  iieMiinMicr  free 
from  faftkwis;-  mucb  lefs  when  the  tribiuKS  ofttbc^iwpie, 
axkii  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  had  fudb^  (hare  nuthe 
government.  ^vOli^-  ^ 

.  But  thefe  are  but  generals ;  there  feem  ceaftaia  (fncial  ri^a^ 
fons  that  occafioned  thefe  great  and- continuing  fadtioiii.and  . 
civil  broiU  in  the  ftate  of  Rome  at  this  time/  befidcs  that 
general  habitude  and  propenfity  to  faAioas,  a«fing  from 
the  frame  and  conftitution  of  their  governors,  .when  tbey 
bad  no  foreign  eiiemies ;  which  feem  lo  be  principally  thefe  t 
»  1  i  Tlie  commonwealth  of  Rome  about  that  time,  and 
Ihortly  after  that  under  Sylla,  after  their  vifSlory  over  the 
oonfederaies  of  Italy,  ha4  gotten  the  mattery  of  all  their 
neighbouring  nations,  that  they  feemed  to  have  little  left 
for  them  to  do  in  military  engagements,  and  therefore  being 
a  bufy,  aftive  people,  they  were  ftill  refllefs,  and  for  want 
-of  enemies  abroad,  they  were  (by  the  reftleffnefs  of  thej'r 
aSive  fouls,  acouftomed  to  war«)  carried  on  to  cxercife  their 
fervour  and  fire  one  among  another :  and  the  wifer  part  of 
the  council  eafily  found  that  this  would  be  the  necefTary 
confequence  of  their  peace  with  others ;  and  therefore  al- 
though they  had  fubdued  all  their  near  neighbours,  and 
kad  little  neceffity  of  any  foreign  wars,  yet  thej'  fought  oc*- 
caiions  for  the  diverfion  ol  this  unquiet  humour,  by  iiending 
abroad  their  armies  to  remote  countries,  as  Gallia  and  Bri 
tain,  and  Spain,  and  the  farther  parts  of  Afia,  in  their  un- 
neceffary  war  againtt  Mithridates;  ufing  that  means  to  keep 
tbiDgS'  quiet  at   homej  by  employing  their  fiery,   aftive 
ipirits  in  remote  actions,  deaimg  by  their  armies,  and  miU* 
tary,  ambitious  men,  as  they  fay,  conjurers do>^ with  the  imr 
quiet  fpirits  that  they  have  raifed,  fet  them  about  fome  im^ 
poffible  or  difficult  employment;  as,  fillingt  a  fieve  with 
wiater,^  making  a  rope  of  fand,  that  ihey  may  not  do  mif- 
chief.    iSo  the  Roman  councils,  to  keep  rettlefs,  ambitious^ 
and  trouUelbme  perfoos  in  motion  and  aftion,  though  they* 
^ad  many  timeu  little  »eed  or  reafon.fcrf  ity^lought  enemies 
at  adiftanee,  or  n^ade  them  fuch,  that  they  might  divert  by 
BCVuUion  thofe  other  inconveniencies  that  othcrwife  ihey 
ttiigbt  find   from  them  at   home.     But   now    when  theie 

Eeat  broils  fell  out,  namely,  after  the  6th  con  fu  I  ate  of 
ariusj  they  had  in  effeft,  fnbdued  all  opponents  j  and 
aUhough  SyHa  was  employed  then  in  the  war  againft  Mith'- 
HiUieSy   yet  he  did  but  play  with  it,   and  protra(3t.ed  th(^ 

2  G  3  v/ar^ 
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W9r,  Which  he  at  his  pteaftire  could  have  fooner  coDcIuded ; 
as  $|>peari  te#ie  peace  he  made  with  him  at  laft.    Thir 
fccms  lJMM0i  the  firft  reafon  of  the  .emptioii  of  Ihefd 
inteQbiiivtrs  atihi^  time ;  becaufe  the  Roman  power  bad 
ma^tred  all  their  neighbouring  iiatiops,  and  reduced  thcai. 
inttf  a  perfflillfchie Aion ,  or  into  fuch  a  kind  of  aiTociatioii 
^ith  i\wu^  ps  ftjll  left  the  Roman  flatc  the  fupreme  ovef 
them.    And  thefe  wars  they  then  had,  were  not  fuch  at 
were  necefliary,  nor  near,^  bnt  fuch  as  were  at  a  diftance, 
and  undertaken  fither  politically,  for  the  end  above  declared| 
or  at  leafi  ambitioufly,  and  to  augment  their  grandeur,  i^oi' 
put  of  any  other  neceffity. 
■  2.  The  fecond  caufe  or  reafon  feems  to  be  this  x  they  at 
firfl:  gave  too  much  heed,  and  too  much  power  to  aniBiti^ 
ous  and  intemperate  fpirits;  which  thereupon  radicated  4 
faflion,  and  habituated  great  fpirits  to  the  fame.     Mariuf- 
^as  a  high-fpirited  and   fa£lious  man,  and  the  common-r 
wealth  indulged  him  too  much,  and  too  often   in  great 
pommainds  and  great  oflSces.  *  He  was  fix  times    cbofen- 
conful,  and  once  he  made  himfelf  fo  ;  and  by  this  means: 
he  accuflomed  and  habituated  many  of  the  grandees  of 
Rome  to  th(i  knack,  aiKl  practice,  and  (kill  of  managing  i 
ia£tion  ;  and  when  Sylla  was  fet  up  agaiuft  him,  h^  grew 
a  great  favourite,  trufted  with  great  power,  oftentimes  mad^ 
conful,  and  at  lad  dictator  ;  and  under  his  difcipline,  tbofe 
of  his  party  got  the  trick  of  managing  a  fa6iion,  and  ta(le4 
the  fweetnels  of  power,  and  could  never  be  perfe6l!y  weaned 
from,,  it.    The  like  might  be  iniianced  in  Pompey,  Caefar, 
Antonius,    Brutus^  OpLavius,  &c.      For  thefe  mea  were- 
lifted  up  fo  high  by  the  great  and  over- long  truft,  andr 
power,  and  offices,  and  commands  that  were  committed. ti^ 
them,   th^  in  a  little  time  they  grew  too  big  for  the  com* 
'  mo;iwealth ;  and  although  the  fenate  and  people  bore  tb^' 
name  of  a  commonwealth,,  yet   in  truth   they  »were  but 
cyphecs,  and  did  no  more  than  what  thefe  great  inen>  while 
they  were  in  power,  aind  bad  the  army  at  their  command^ 
did  either  command,  or  direft,  or  permit.     And  thefe  great 
fommanders  and  offioeis,  though  they  pretended  an  inferi^ 
ority  to  the  commonwealth,  and  that  they  w^re  but  their 
fervantjs^,  yet  in  truth  tbofe  were  but  compliments ;  for  in 
their  feveral  viciffitudes  of  power,  they  e^ercifed  4s  gresi 
|ind  greater  monarcbiqal,  or  rather  tyrannical  power,  tbari 
|;yer  Ociavius  did  after  he  was  fainted  by  the  name  and 
flyle  of  Aug^u(ius.     And   by  this  means  the  generality  p( 
^eat  fpirits  in,  Rom^  wer^  taught  to  defpiie  the  former  tt* 
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gular  conduft  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  and  afpired 
after  greater  matters,  iniiiaied  and  lifted  themfelves  under 
faAions,  learned  the  an  and  fkill  of  them,  d^figned  to 
themfelves  as  much  greatnefs  as  they  had  feen  acquired  hy 
thofe  grandees  to  whom  they  had  joined  themfelves,  and 
were  uot  patient  of  being  any  tohger  under  lhe:i.command» 
of  the  fcnate,  but  were  filled  with  fpirits,  and  habits,  and  s 
defigns,  not  confiftent  with  a  commonweahh  ;  and  accord* 
ingly  as  opportunity  happened,  they  broke  out  into  new  in«- 
teitine  commotions ;  whereas  the  former  difcipline  of  the- 
commonwealth  of  Rome  was  not  to  make  men  too  great,  or 
if  neceflity  exacted  it  of  them,  as  when  they  created  dic- 
tators, in  time  of  defperate  danger  or  neceffity,  they  con- 
tinued it  not  longer  than  the  ncceflity  lafled  :  By  ihi$  means 
men  were  not  very  long  in  great  power  or  offices,  and  there- 
by were  kept  from  growing  too  great. 

Faclions  growing  by  them,  or  under  their  umbrage,  had. 
not  time  enough  to  ferment  or  tfuke  root,  or  grow  (trong ; 
%ut  a  fubftitution  of  new  men  in  office  and  power,  foon. 
fupprefled,  or  fcattered,  or  ftarved  the  budding  iaAions  be- 
fore they  grew  too  mafterlefs*  And  m^n  that  were  natu- 
rally high-fpiriied  or  ambitious,  or  fond  of  power  or  great- 
nefs, had  thereby  difcouragement  or  interruption  in  their 
proje6ls,  and  the  generality  tutored  into  obedience  and 
quietnefs,  having  no  examples  of  fuccefsful  factions :  and 
bythis  great  moderation  and  reftraint  of  too  great  or  too  long 
power  m  any,  they  prevented  that  envy  and  animofity 
which  is  naturally  apt  to  rife  in  or  againft  men  in  a  com- 
monwealth, that  are  grown  too  great  or  too  powerful  :  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  courfe  that  about  Marius'  time  was 
ufed  in  Rome^  gave  neceflary  occafions  of  the  growth  and: 
turbulency  of  faftions  by  thefe  three  neceflary  confequents 
thereof: 

I.  He  that  was  thus  raifed  to  too  great  and  long  a  do- 
mination^  was  neceflitated  to  maintain  a  fa<Stion  to  fupport 
aad  keep  him  in  that  ftate  of  grandeur  to  which  he  ar* 
rived. 

2.'  That  the  accuftomed  grandeur  of  any  one  perfon  did 
as  naturally  raife  envy  in  others  againft  him,  and  confe- 
quently  the  raiftng  of  fadLion  againft;  him  to  fupprefs  or  re- . 
duce  him  to  a  lower  condition. 

3.  It  fudderily  inftruftetl  men  inr  the  methods  of  raifing 
faSions,  and  accuftomed  men  with  a  kind  of  facility  and 
dexterity  in  maqaging  of  them>  and  invited  them  to  the 
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frequent  ule  of  thefd  praftices,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  power, 
and  the  fuccefs  of  others  that  had  prevailed  bv  them. 

3.  The  third  occafion  of  the  multiplied  VaAions  that 
happened  in  Rome,  after  the  dance  began  by  Marius,  was 
that  very  thing  which  was  ordinarily  uled  for  the  fupprc-ff- 
ing  them  ;  namely,  the  violence,  rage,  and  revenge  that  wa^ 
ufcd  by  that  fa&ion  that  prevailed  againd  the  ta6tion  that 
was  fubdued. 

For  inttance,  when  Marius  was  uppermoft,  he  ufed  all 
manner  of  feveriiy  againft  Sylla's  party  that  oppofed  him. 
^gain,  when  Sylla  prevailed,  he  ufed  the  like  feverity 
againft  the  party  of  Marius.  TJie  like  Was  done  again  by 
Marine  and  Cihna,  and  their  party.  Thus  like  foolifh  paf- 
fengers  in  a  boat,  when  the  waves  roll,  and  the  boat  tilts  to 
one  fide,  they  run  on  the  other,  and  make  it  tilt  worfe ;  and 
then  run  airain  to  the  other  fide,  till  they  endanger  the  catt- 
ing away  oTthevcflel  and  themfelves. 

Thus  thefe  great  heads  of  fa<ftion€i,  and  their  parties,  by 
the  violent  and  •  outrageous  dealing  with  the  depreflfed 
party,  endeavouring  thereby  to  fecure  and  eftablifli  them- 
felves  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  acquired  viftory  and 
greatnefs,  and  utterly  to  difable  the  adveri'e  party  ever  to 
ap})t:ar  aeain  in  power,  did  obtain  a  quite  contrary  effed, 
and  fuddenly  ruin  thcmfelves,  and  by  their  violence  give 
life  to  that  party  they  thus  endeavour  by  thefe  means  toex- 
tingUi(h  :  and  thus  it  muir  necefl'iirily  be,  and  in  experi- 
ence hath  been  commonly  found  to  b^  \  and  the  reafons 
of  it  are  thefe  :  * 

1.  Thefe  excefflve  feveri ties  do  raift?  in  the  generality  of 
mankind  thefe  two  pftffions,  which  do  moft:  ordinarily  bring 
to  pafs  that  which  1  have  faid  ;  namely,  a  loathing  and  de- 
teftation  of  that  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  and  of  that  party 
that  praiS^ileth  it ;  and  a  pity  and  compaffion  towards  their 
fellow- citizens,  whom  they  fee  thus  cruelly  handled  5  and 
that  hatred  doth  moft  commonly  wafte,  and  in  time  ruin 
the  conquering  party  ;  and  this  pity  doth  fecretly  animate, 
aflift,  an  J  buoy  up  the  depreffed  party,  and  oftentimes  give 
H  life^  when  it  feems  extinguiflied  and  dead. 

2.  Thefe  exceflSve.  feverities  can  never  wholly  extirpate 
all  thqfe  tha.t,are  of  the  adverfe  party  ;  fome  will  remain,  do 
what  they  can  :  and  if  they  would  wholly  extirpate  every  per- 
fon  that  ever  appeared  againft  them^ yet  it  vcill  be  impoffible 
to  extirpate  all  their  relations  or  acquaintances,  unlefs  ihey 
fhoujd  wliojly  difpeople  their  country  of  all  but  thcmfelves, 
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There  is  not  a  perfon  that  they  murder,  but  it  may  be  hath 
twenty  others  under  fome  relation  or  other  unto  the  per- 
fon murdered,  either  as  a  father,  or  fon,  or  brother,  or  kin- 
dred, or  friend,  or  dependant.  And  the  more  of  the  ad- 
verfe  party  they  deftroy,  the  more  relations  they  leave  that* 
furvive  them.  And  fo  many  of  the  ad  verfe  and  fupprefled' 
party  as  are  of  their  relations,  that  furvive,  will  bear  ia 
mind  the  remembrance  of  that  cruelty,  and  harbour  a  fecret 
atnd  violent  paffion  of  revenge  againft  it;  and  this  paffion, 
as  it  is  fierce,  cruel,  and  implacable,^  fo  it  is  vigilant  and' 
induftrious  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  fatisfy  itf«-^lf.  And 
thiswasit  that  principally  caufed  tnat  villainy  againft  Caefar, 
and  the  endangering  of  all  thofe  that  adhered  to  him.  It 
vas  not  altogether  the  jealoufy  they,  had  of  the  greatnefs  of 
Capfar,  the  fear  of  his  mvading  tiie  empire ;  but  it  u^as  the 
memory  of  Pharfalia,  and  the  death  of  Pompey,  and  thofe 
feverities  which  he  ufcd  againft  that  party  (though  he  were 
Bot  immoderate  therein  after  the  battle  ended).  The  love 
and  memory  of  Pompey,  and  his  party  that  funived  him  in 
his  friends  and  relations,  and  the  fpirit  of  revenge  that  they 
had  long  harboured,  was  that  which  made,  and  united,  and 
fortified  the  confpiracy  againft  Cx^far.  And  poffibiy  the 
death  of  ^ntonius,  and  the  deftrufiion  of  his  party,  by 
Ofliavius  Caefar,  might  have  produced  as  unhappy  effefts, 
l)ad  not  the  experience  of  Oftavius  Caefar,  and  his  fingular 
prudence  and  moderation,  and  his  deferved  efteem  in  the 
Soman  empire,  conquered  as  well  the  revenge  and  envy 
of  the  relations  of  Antonius'  party.  Thus  thefe  feverities 
of  prevailing  parties  too  j)ftentimes  perpetuate  and  unite 
their  enemies,  inftead  of  extirpating  and  extingurfhing 
them. 

It  is  true  that  the  lawful  governors  of  a  kipgdoui  or  ftate 
muft  neceffarily  fometimes  ufe  great  feverities  upon  rebels 
and  difturbers  of  the  government;  and  this  is  uecefTary  as 
well  by  way  of  juft  retribution  of  great  demerits,  but  prin-' 
cipally  for  example,  and  fo  prevent  others  from  the  like  Ex- 
orbitances, ut  poena  ad  paucos,  metus  ad  omnes ;  rewards- 
and  punifhments  being  as  well  the  two  great  pillars  ihat. 
fupport  governm  nt,  as  the  two  great  wheels  that  keepuitr 
in  a  regular  and  orderly  motion.  ^  t^ 

But  yet  there  is  great  prudence  and  moderation  to  be. 
ufed  therein,  as  well  in  reference  to  the  kinds  and  degrees 
of  the  punifhments,  as  in  the  extent  of  them  ;  for  if  they? 
be  too  inhuman  and  barbarous,  or  be  extended  to  all  the. 
perfons  that  are  offenders  (when  the  number  oC  them  pot* 
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fibly  is  very  great)  it  may  prove  like  phyfic  that  is  too 
ilrong  for  the  bodies,  and  brings  many  times  greater  danger 
than  tlie  difeafe  it  defigns  to  cure. 

But  the  cafe  of  thofe  fa6lions  in  Rome,  was  not  like  that 
of  the  civil  magiOrate  in  puniihing  malefa£lors  in  a  (late; 
but  it  was  the  paflions  and  animofities  of  one  fa6lion  or 
party  againft  another,  and  therefore  fuch  horrid  and  exten* 
five  feveritics  that  they  ufed  one  againft  another,  rendered 
their  fevcrities,  and  the  extent  of  them, as  inexcufable,  fo  in 
the  event,  dangerous  and  unfuccefsful  to  thofe  that  rifed  them: 
the  reafon  above  given. 

.  4.  The  fourth,  and  indeed  the  great  caiife  of  thefe  coni* 
motiotis  at  this  time,  and  for  fo  long  a  continuance,  wa^ 
this :  iiates  and  commonwealths  have  certain  periods  ojf 
tbetr  duration  and  confiftency  appointed  th^m  in  theordi-^ 
nary  methods  of  Divine  Providence  ;  and  fomotimes  tbofe 
periods  determine  in  a  final  defolation  or  exciiion:  Thus 
the  commonwealth  of  Carthage  was  finally  deftroycd  by  the 
Roman.  Sometimes  this  perio  J  doth  not  expire  in  a  defo«. 
lation,  but  in  fome  great  change  and  alteration  in  it :  and 
if  the  compagcs  and  fabric  of  the  commonwealth  be  ilrong 
and  ill  m,  the  change  is  more  difficult ;  it  hath  a  ilrong 
and  great  ftruggling  before  that  change  can  be  cifefled; 
and  preparatory  to  the  eiTcAing  Uiereof,  there  are  ordinarily 
great  afpiring  attempts  endeavoured  by  great  fpirits  ;  con- 
i-uiHons  and  ihakiugs  antecedent  and  preliminary  to  it,  as 
i(;  the  very  complexion  and  temperature  of  the  great  and 
more  regnant  fpirits  in  ijt,  were  tending  to  fome  fuch  change. 
And  thus  it  fared  with  the  (late  of  Rome  at  thi^  time;  the 
period  of  its  former  ariftocratical  and  popular  government 
was  within  iixty  years  of  its  end,  and  a  new  and  better 
(hape  of  gn)vemment  to  be  aifiimcd.  And  now  ail  the  great 
and  aSiye  fpirits  in  Rome  feem  to  be  reaching  after  a  monar* 
chical  or  imperial  government;  as  firfl,  Marius,  then  Sylla, 
ihen  Pompey,  then  Caefar,  then  Antonius,  then  Ausuilus : 
and  although  all  thcfe  were  not  able  to  acquire  the  uill  ac» 
!pon>j)h(hmept  of  it,  ypt  every  one  of  thtfe  drew  nearer  to 
imperial  power  than  the  other;  Sylla's  power  grew  greater 
UianManus's;  Pomp-.T's  than  SyUa's ;  Caefar's  than  Pomr 
pey's;  till  at  lad  it  fixed  aiid  was  completed  in  Oclavius. 
A"gudus. 

And  all  thefe  were  fo  manv  indications  that  now  at  this 
time  the  genius  of  the  Koman  republic,  or  rather  more 
truly,  the  genius,  the  difpofition,  temperament  and  com- 
ff4piion  of  the   Human  Itate^  was  drawing  towards,  and 
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hrealbing  after  a  tnonarrhy,  as  that  which  was  oow  the. 
xnoll  fiiitable  government  for  it ;  and  that  thefe  feveraT  earth- 
quakes, raifed  by  ihefe  fiery  fpirits,  were  but  as  fo  many* 
ftrokes  of  a  (kilful  ftatuary^  to  bring  the  Roman  common- 
sv.eahh  into  the  more  ftately  ftatue  and  configuration  of  aa. 
imperial  government,  which  Teemed  now  not  only  to  be  the 
complement  and  perfect  growth  and  ilatnre  of  the  Roman 
ftate,  but  that  which  was  abfolutely  neceifary  to  preferve  it 
from  ruin  by  civil  diflfentions,  and  to  preferve  its  grandeur; 
fo  that  as  the  (late  and  condition  of  the  iTatural  body  arrives 
from  a  more  impcrfedl  degree,  to  a  more  perfe£t,  and  pafifetht 
through  various  changes,  till  its  complement  and  perfe£lion. 
and  then  gradually  declines ;  fo  the  Roman  ftate  paflfed 
through  thefe  various  forms,  which  in  its  feveral  feafons 
were  iuitable  to  it,  till  it  came  to  its  goodly  and  complete 
llation,  whereunto  it  attained  under  Auguftus.  And  thefe 
various  concuflions  and  (hakings  that  it  had  in  thofe  fixty 
years  before  Auguftus,  were  but  the  preparatory  endeavours, 
and  ftrugglings,  and  tendencies  of  the  fpirit  and  genius  of 
the  Roman  date,  that  tended  to  it,  and  the  ftrokes  and  ham- 
merings that  w(;re  neceflary  for  its  effefting ;  and  therefore 
this  was  the  periodical  feaion  for  thefe  attempts  and  prepa- 
rations to  a  change.  And  thus  far  (by  the  way)  of  the  rea-^ 
(bns  that  might  probably  occafion  thefe  civil  broils  in  thr 
Soman  comn^onwealtb  at  this  feafon  more  than  formerly.     . 


CHAP.   m. 

PONCERNINQ  THE  METHODS  THAT  ORDINABILr 
PERSONS  USB  TO  SECURE  THEMSELVES  IN  THE 
VICISSITUDES    OF    PREVAILING    FACTIONS. 

W  E  have  found  Rome  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the  life  of 
Pomj)onius,  to  be  a  theatre  of  ^rcat  and  tragical  commo- 
tions, full  of  qnquietnefs  «nd  danger,  and  of  various  viciHi-r 
tudes ;  fometimes  one  faftion  prevailing,  and  fometimet 
the  contrary  fiiSion  being  uppernioft  ^  and  then  again  the 
Iprmer  returnipe ;  whereby  the  fcene  was  oftentimes  varie^. 
^d  now  I  flialT  briefly  confider  of  thofe  methods  that  oom^ 
^only  perfons  ufe,  and  in  that  feafon  did  ufe  for  their  fecu- 
rity  and  fafety,  and  the  errors  and  ineffedualnefs  thereof^  to 
the  ends  here  propo fed,. that  thereby  the  prudence  and  wif- 
dotn  of  i^tticus,  and  the  Angular  difcretiou  of  thofe  means 
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which  he  ufed  for  his  own  fecurity,  may  the  more  clearly 
appear.  The  means  that  ordinarily  men  choofe  in  fuch  un- 
quiet dates,  are  for  the  moft  part  fuch  as  thefe : 

I.  They  commonly  ftrike  in  with  that  party  or  faftion 
that  is  in  prefent  power,  and  join  with  it,  and  commit  their* 
fortunes  into  the  fame  veflel  with  it ;  the  imprudence  whereof 
16  apparent  in  this,  that  they  venture  all  in  the  cdnftancy  of 
the  fuccefs  of  that  parry  or  taftion  which  they  efpoufe. 

Ai)d  confequently,  if  they  prevail  not,  or  happen  to  receive 
at  anv  time  a  fliock,  they  are  ruined  with  them,  or  at  lead 
efcape  that  ruin  with  infinite  difficulties.     And  herein  is  ap- 
parent their  want  of  due  confideration  of  the  ftate  of  things 
OTthis  nature.     They 'jndge  according  to  the  prefent  face, 
and  fljow,  and  appearance^  and  do  not  consider  that  truth 
which  reafon  and  experience  makes  evident  and  common  ; 
namely,    that   faftions  in  a  ftate  never  long    hold  their 
ghMind  ;   but   if  they   are  not  fuppreffed  by    the  natural 
power  of  the  ftate  wherein   they  arife,  yet  by  the  fame  or 
like  means,  whereby  at  any  time  they  obtain,  they  arecom- 
imonly  broken  and  diffolved ;  and  by  the  fame  artifices  where- 
by they  gain   the  faddle,    they  are  commonly   unhorfed, 
either  Dy  the  adverfe  party,  or  oy  feme   diftemper  rifing  in 
their  own  party,  which   is  equally  miichievous  to  them. 
The  game  being  ordinarily  thus  managed,  that  ^when*  one 
faftion   hath   fuppreflcd  another,  the  viftorious  party  falf 
into  divifions  among  themfelves  ;  fome  thinking  they  have 
too  fmall  a  (hare  in  the  acqueftj  and  olliers  too  much,  and 
fo  weaken  their  party,  and  render  it  lefs  and  narrower;  and 
then  commonly  one  of  the  fubdtvided  parly,  that  finds  itfelf 
wcakeft,   falls  m  with  the  remainders  and  reliques  of  the 
firft  party,  and  fo  opprefs  that  fubdivided  party  that  la(^  ob- 
tained )  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  if  the  perfon  that 
fell  in  at  firft  with  the  prevailing  party,  takes  that  fubdivid- 
ed party  that   feems  prevalent,  he  fuffers  ruin  with  theiq  ; 
ana  if  it  be  his  lot  to  fall  in  again  with  the  wieaker  fubdivid- 
ed party,  and  fo  join  with  the  old  fupprefled  party,  yet  his 
former  oj^preflion  is  remembered,  ana  he  is  nev^r  trufted ; 
and  commonly  as  the  old  party  gets  advantage  and  power, 
he  is  cxpofed  to  infamy,  contempt,  or  lofs.   But  be  the  fucceft 
what  it  will  be,  he  ^s  ever  in  an  uncertain," ' unftable  an4 
tumultuous  condition,  and  ftill  put  upon  neceffities  of  new. 
^cvices,  (Ijifts,  and  tontrivances  to  fave  his  ftakc;  whereby 
^e  never  can  enjoy  true  tranquillity  either  of  life  or  mind. 
'][    2.  Another  expedient  that  men  ufe  to  fave  themfelves,  i^ 
-j^vcr  to  be  rf  ibe  priivailing  fa6lion  by  all  methods  and  artU 
*  fices 
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fices  imaginable ;  and  as  the  parties  change  in  their  fuc- 
ceffesj"  fo  to  fall  to  them  or  from  them ;  and  herein  they 
'have  a  difficult  and  troiiblelbme  game  to  play,  and  they  ha<f 
need  be  theic  crafts-mafter,  if  at  the  firft  change  they  arc 
xiotat  a  lofs  ;•  but  if:4hey;keep  their- ground  iipoti  the  firft 
.f^bange,  they  never  can  weather  the  fecond  ;  for  they  irri- 
coverably  lofc  their  credit ;  their  tricks,  and  fliuffling,  and 
difpofitioct  1^411  be  known,  and  then  they  will  be  like  ftrata- 
<^ms  in  war,  that  can  never  be  praftifed  twice  with  any 
uiccefs,  at  leaft,  by  and  between  the  fame  parties.  And 
now  thefe  artifices  wherein  men  thus  fave  themfelvcs,  are 
commonly  flattery  and  diffimulation,  pretenfions  of  their 
betngformerly  mi(kd ;  and  now  their  eyes  are  opened  ;  pro- 
feffioDS  of  great  fatisfa^lion  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
party  prevailing,  and  extreme  indignation  againft  that  party 
which  they  formerly  took  ;  fuing  ror  opportunities  lo.mani- 
fcft  their  indignation  againft  them,  and  hatred  of  them  ; 
and  to  gain  credit  with  their  new  raafters,  and  give  a  tefti* 
mony  of  their  thorough  converfion  to  them,  offering  their 
.fervice,  and  employing  it  in  the  bittereft  perfecutions,  trea- 
iCheries,  and  cruelties  againft  thofe  that  they  formerly  ferved* 
It  is  obferved  in  the  life  of  Atticus,  that  wfaen  Antonius  was 
declared  an  enemy,  and  Brutus  and  Caffius  obtained  in 
Rome,  there  were  none  more  bitter  perfecu tors  of  Antony's 
family,  than  thofe  in  his  profperity  had  been  his  friends  : 
;but  the  folly  of  thefe  fycophants  and  followers  of  fortune, 
appears  in  this: 

'  T.  That  though  poflibly  they  may  fave  their  fkins  by  fuch 
ilrieks,  yet  they  never  gain  credit  enough  with  their  new 
friends  to  be  either  loved  or  trufted  :  they  may  ufe  them 
^or  their  end,  but  always  fecretly  hate  atTd  deteft  them,  as 
men  of  bafe  difpofitions  and  principles,  and  ever  fufpeit 
them,  as  fuch  as  would  do  the  like  with  their  new  friends 
upon  any  turn  ©(fortune.  ^ 

2.  Their  new  friends,  if  they  employ  them  at  a)l,  eojploy 
them  in  thebafeft  offices,  and  fuch  asai'e  commonly,  though 

Eerchance  ufeful  to  their  occafions,  yet  hateful  and  detefta- 
le  to  human  nature,  as  to  be  afTaffinates,  fpies,  betrayers  of 
thofe  that  were  of  the  former  party,  and  fuch  fordid  em- 
ployments ;  and  they  dare  not  bocgle  or  fcruple  at  fuch 
employments,  nor  perform  them  perfunctorily  or  ineffec- 
tually ;  for  then  they  are  rendered  obnoxious  to  their  new 
niafters,  and  commonly  futfer  worfe  than  if  tbey  liad  nev»^r 
complied.  And  if  they  go  through  with  thefe  bafe  empjoj.  - 
meats,  they  are  rendered  odiaus  to   all  good  ijien;  aiid 
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ed  that  he  was  more  afraid  than  he  had  caufe ;  for  At)toniu^ 
did  not  only  give  him  an  affurance  of  his  own  fafety,  but 
at  his  interceffion,  fpared  many  more,  that  had  otherwife 
been  obnoxious  to  the  danger  of  this  revolution.  In  (hort^ 
he  lived  as  happy  and  as  honourable  a  life  as  could  poffibly 
be  expefted  in  the  mo(t  ferene  and  quiet  times. 

Touching  the  fourth  of  thefe,  namely,  the  virtites  of  this 
excellent  man,  I  have  occafion  to  mention  them  m  the 
next  cb.aptcr.  And  the  hufinefs  of  all  the  following  dif- 
courfe  fhall  be  principally  employed  in  the  third  general  ; 
i>amely,  the  means  and  methods  whereby  this  excellent 
man  was  preferved  in  the  midft  of  thefe  civil  flames  and 
dorms.  And  next  under  the  uivine  Providence  (which 
fccretly  and  powerfully  ordereth  and  governeth  all  things 
and  events  in  ihe  world)  \  think  the  prefervation  of  this 
excellent  man,  rhay  be  attributed,  in  the  firft  place,  to  the 
virtue  and  prudence  of  Atiicus  himfelf ;  and  fecondly,  to 
the  temper  and  confiitution  of  the  affairs  of  Rome  at  this 
time,  and  of  the  nobility  and  citizens  thereof. 

And  becaufe  my  c^reat  defign  in  all  this  difcourfe  is  to 
trace  out  thofe  excellencies,  and  that  prudent  conduft  of 
Atticus  herein,  I  refcrve  the  firft  of  thefe  to  the  full  en- 
quiry of  the  enfuing  chapters,  and  (hall  take  up  the  fccond 
confideration,  v/hich  as  it  was  the  leaft  of  the  conducibles 
to  his  prefervation,  fo  it  (hall  be  but  briefly  handled. 

There  feems  to  be  in  the  condition  of  affairs  and  citizens 
of  Rome,  thefe  two  expedients ;  that  though  to  an  ordinary 
perfon,  they  might  be  of  little  ufe  in  thefe  calamities,  yet 
to  a  man  of  that  eminent  worth  and  goodnels,  and  dclert 
that  was  in  this  mau,  might  be  fome  affiftance  to  his  own 
prudent  coududl  of  affairs  in  relation  to  his  fafety  and  pre- 
lefvation. 

Firft,  the  experience  that  the  Roman  flate  had  gakied 
of  the  mutability  of  things  before  fuch  time  as  Atticus  re- 
turned to  Rome  from  Athens^  for  he  went  to  Athens 
about  the  time  of  Sylla's  firft  return  to  Rome  agaittft  Ma- 
rias, he  returned  not  till  after  Sylla*s  death,  as  it  feemr, 
and  though  ih^t  after  his  return,  the  fadions  and  viciffitndes 
thereof  in  Rome  were  great,  yet  I  think  fcarce  any  hif- 
lory  gives  an  account  of  fo  great  troubles,  and  viciffitudes 
and  changes  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  and  between  two  fingle 
'.beads  of  faftions,  as  happened  between  Marias  and  Syila. 
And  this  infiability  and  viciifitude  of  things  gave  a  leffon 
to  enfuing  factions,  of  fome  more  moderation  tbaq  appear- 
ed between  thofe  two  parties  of  Marius  and   Sylla ;   and 

therefore 
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therefeftfi  ft  feems  that  in  contefts  between  Csefar  and 
Pomp^)  there  was  fomewhat  more  ot  moderation^  thaa^ 
tvaa  between  Sylla-and  Marius.     But  this  was  foon  for- 

fatten  (I  muft  confefs)^  for  the  affaffination  of  Cae/ar  by 
6mpey*9  party,  foon  made  l)oth  parties  forget  moderation, 
at  appears  by  the  cruelty  of  An tonius  againft  Cicero^  and 
divers  others,  at  his  retarn  to  Rome. 

This  was  fomething  conducible  to  the  quiet  of  Atticus, 
namely,  the  experience  that  all  parties  had  of  the  viciffitude 
of  fortune,  taught  them  fomewhat  more  of  moderation 
than  formerly  ;  and  men  engaged  in  fa&ions,  were  con* 
tented  to  keep  an  intereft  in  (o  good  and  worthy  a  man  as 
Atticus ;  though  he  took  not  part  with  them ;  becaufe  they 
knew  not  how  foon  they  might  Hand  in  need  of  his  friend^ 
ihip,  either  to  relieve  their  diftrefled  condition^  or  intercedo 
for  them. 

2.  Afecond  confideration  relating  to  the  great  men,  and 
chief  officers,  and  citizens  of  Rome,  was  this,  that  lonc^ 
and  i^reat  experience  had  given  them  a  great  obfervatioa 
and  judgment  of  men,  and  their  difpofitions  and  worth. 
Athens  indeed  was  then  the  ^eateft  fchool  in  the  woHd 
for  the  attaining  of  the  knowledge  of  learning  and  arts :  but 
there  was  no  ichool  in  the  world  equal  to  Rome  for  the 
knowledge  of  men ;  far  they  had  the  beft  opportunity  to 
have  the  experience  of  this  kind,  by  their  frequent  con* 
verfe  with  men  of  all  difpoiitions,  inclinations,  employ- 
ments, and  nations,  both  in  the  refort  of  foreign  agents 
thither,  and  in  their  own  negotiations  and  expeditions 
abroad,  and  the  great  variety  of  occafions  and  actions, 
and  occurrences  of  feveral  natures.  Thefe  opportunities 
taught,  efpecially  the  grandees  of  Rome,  admirably  well 
to  underftand  men  as  well  as  bufinefs. 

And  they  found  that  Atticus  was  not  onlv  a  very  learned^ 
wife,  and  excellent  man  (this  indeed  had  been  fuiiicient  to 
have  prote£ted  him  no  more  than  it  did  Cicero),  but  that 
he  was  a  man  of  efteem,  and  well  beloved  by  the  citizens 
ge^nerally ;  and  a  man  that  really  and  (incerely  declined 
any  intermeddling  with  any  faction,  did  not  fland  in  the 
way  of  that  honour  and  grandeur  that  ambitious  men  looked 
after  ;  that  he  was(  contented  with  hisftation^  affected  not 
power  nor  wealth  \  that  his  beneficence  was  great  to  all,  and 
not  out  of  contemplation  or  Audy  of  parties,  but  as  a  friend 
to  human  nature  and  mankind  in  general.  And  upoa 
this  account  they  found  that  it  was  not  at  all  their  intereftj 
neither  did  the  neceflity  of  their  affairs  engage  the  vi£tori« 
.    VOL.  I.  a  H  ous 
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eus.fadion  to  bend  themfelves  againft  him;  nay  they  wdU 
knew  it  would  have  been  a  difreputation  to  their  cawe^  to 
have  opprefled  a  man  of  that  credit  and  innocence  that 
Atticus  was  of.  And  beGdes^  they  founds  that  as  the  ftato 
of  all  affairs  was  fo  mutable,  that  fometimes  one  party^ 
fbmetim^s  another,  was  uppermoft,  fo  he  was  a  commont 
magazine  and  treafury  of  goodnefe  and  beneficence  to  the 
neceffities  and  exigencies  of  mankind,  though  he  induftri"- 
oufly  declined  cheriihing  or  encourasing  their  fafiions  andf 
animofities.  And  they  prudently  toreTaw  a  poffibility  6t 
the  change  of  their  own  condition,  wherein  they  miffht 
ftand  in  need  of  his  beneficence  hereafter ;  and  therefore 
not  only  out  of  juftice,  in  contemplation  of  his  innocence^ 
but  out  of  prudence,  in  contemplation  of  the  mutability  of 
things,  and  the  ufe  they  might  have  of  his  relief  and  bene* 
$cence  upon  a  change  of  affairs,  they  did  not  only  not  Ofv» 
prefs  or  injure  him,  but  they  endeavoured,  by  all  offices  of 
Kindnefs  and  refped:,  to  oblige  him.  And  hence  it  was^ 
that  although  the  great  heads  of  fadions,  when  they  prem 
vailed,  were  fevere  to  all  that  oppofed  them,  ami  jealous 
of  all  that  were  not  of  their  party,  were  ready  to  receive 
occafiond  againfl  them,  and  enriched  themfelves,  and  gra« 
tified  their  afliftants  with  the  fpoils  of  all  fuch  as  they 
fufpefted  :  yet  they  would  receive  no  accufation  againft 
him,  and  generoufly  did  bear  with  the  reliefs  he  gave  to 
their  enemies  indiftrefs;  and  interpreted  it  not  as  an  ad* 
hering  to  the  adverfe  faction,  but  to  be,  as  indeed  it  was^ 
the  fruit  of  his  natural  beneficence  and  goodnefs  to  mankind 
as  fuch.  And  therefore  they  were  not  of  inch  narrow  and  piti- 
ful fouls,  to  give  ear  to  bufy  informers  or  fycophants  againft 
a  man  of  his  worth  and  gooduefs,  as  one  that  flriAly  fided 
with  the  adverfe  party,  or  that  his  beneficence  tow'aras  men 
in  diftrefs  was  an  owning  or  efpoufing  of  their  follies  and 
fiaflions:  for  they  underflood  and  knew  the  man  to  t^ 
wife,  and  juft,  and  peaceable,  though  liberal  and  compaffion* 
ate  to  thofe  that  wanted.  And  this  was  another  occafioii 
of  his  fafety,  namely,  the  prudence  and  generofity  of  thofc 
great  men,  who,  though  by  reafon  of  their  felf-love,  interefl, 
ambition,  aflfeftation  of  power,  and  greatnefs  of  fpirit,  and 
emulation,  could  brook  no  opponent  or  rival  in  their  great* 
nefs ;  yet  had  fo  much  wifdom  as  to  know  men ;  and  fo 
much  generofity  and  noblenefs  of  mind,  as  to  value  and 
efteem  fuch  a  one  who  was  really  a  common  friend  and 
benefaftor  to  human  nature.  A.nd  thefe  be  fome  of  thofe 
foreign   and  itccidental  contributions  to  bis  prefervation; 

but 
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but  all  thefe  are  but  little  and  inconfiderable.  The  great 
foundation  of  his  fafety  (next  under  Divine  goodnefs  and  pro- 
videnc)  were  his  own  worth,  virtue,  goodnefs,  plrudence  and- 
wife  conduft  of  hlmfelf  and  his  aciions,  whereby  he  be- 
came^ as  the  author  of  his  life  obferves,  fua  ipjius  fortuin^e 
opifexy  one  that  moulded  and  ihaped  his  owu  fuccefs  and 
nappinefs  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

And  this  is  the  bufinefs  and  defign  of  the  enfuing 
difcourfe,  namely,  to  (hew  ihofe  excellent,  wife  and  honeft 
niethods  whereby  he  fervtd  the  great  fuperintendant  pro- 
vidence of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  in  his  own  preferva^ 
tion,  and  fleering  of  his  life  in  peace  and  happinefs  through 
all  the  ftorms  and  tempefts  of  that  troubled  ftate  of  Rome, 
till  he  arrived  at  his  reft  in  a  good  old  age..  And  this 
argument  I  (hall  profecute  at  large  in  the  enfuing  chapters, 
as  the  principal  end  of  this  difcourfe.  i.  Becaufe  it  may 
give  a  more  diftindl  account  of  the  admirable  prudence  and 
wifdomofthis  excellent  man.  a.  Becaufe  it  will  give  a 
lingular  example,  and  poffibly  a  ufeful  inftruflion  now  a 
man  may  preferve  at  once  hin^felf,  ^nd  his  innocence,  and 
tranguillity  in  difficult  and  tumultuous  times,  and  fteer 
Kimlelf  between  the  rocks  of  contefting  faflions  without, 
Ihipwreck, 


C  H  A  P.    V. 

TOUCHING    THE    MEANS  THAT  POMPONIUS  ATTTCUS 
.     USED     TO     SAVE      HIMSELF     FROM     THE    DANGERS 
OP  THE  CIVIL  WARS    THAT    HAPPENED    IN    ROME: 
AND      FIRST,      CONCERNING     THE     aUALITY      AND^ 
'CONDITION  OF  THE  MAN  HIMSELF. 

JL  HE  means  that  this  excellent  man  ufed  for  his  preferva- 
fion,  were  not  of  thofe  low  and  dcfpicable  kinds  that  are 
before  mentioned  in  the  third  chapter;  but  they  were  fuch 
as  ane  honeft  and  generous,  juftifiable  and  rational;  fiich 
as  confifted  with  innocence,  worth  and  prudence,  and  ac- 
cordingly proved  fingularly  fuccefsful,  as  well  to  preferve 
bU  reputation,  as  his  fafety. 

And  I  fliall  digeft  them  under  thefe  three  heads  ;  viz. 
'    I.  What  he  was,  arid  how  the  qualifications  and  condi« 
tion  of  his  perfon  conduced  to  this  end. 

OtHT,  "%.  What 
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2.  What  he  principally  avoided. 

3.  What  he  principally  did  in  order  to  this  attainment. 
And  in  all  thefe  I  (hall  follo^^  that  faithful  defcription  of 
him  and  his  life^  by  his  contemporary  Cornelius  Nepos; 
though  I  (hall  perchance  order  and  tranfpofe  the  feveral 
circum (lances  and  paflTagcs  in  it,  in  fome  different  order 
from  that  defcription,  finglinc  out,  and  laying  together  the 
fame  under  various  heads  or  feSions. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe,  what  he  was: — He  was  am^n  of 
deferved  veneration  and  cfteem  wherever  he  lived ;  and 
that  efteem  obtained  not  by  a  bare,  light,  popular  air,  hot 
raifed  upon  the  firmeft  ancf  moft  deferving  accounts,  arifing 
in  QT  from  himfelf,  or  thofe  acceflions  or  contributions  that 
were  of  great  vicinity  to  himfelf;  fo  that  he  had  a  kind  of 
intrinfic  propriety  in  the  reputation  he  had,  becaufe  it  was 
but  the  natural  reflexion  of  what  was  his  own,  and  ik>t 
from  the  donatives,  or  charity  or  liberality  of  others.  By 
this  means  his  honour  and  edeem  became  fixed^  (lable,  and 
permanent. 

JL.  Though  he  were  not  of  a  Patrician  race,  yet  he  was 
of  a  generous  extra£tion  and  family,,  derived  to  him  by  ^ 
longmccefSon  of  progenitors  of  the  Equeftrian  degree. 

2*  H^had  a  fair  eitate  defcended  to  him  from  nrs  father, 
which  was  increafed  by  the  aceeflion  he  had  from  his 
uncle;  and  this  he  increafed,  not  by  great  offices,  or  mili- 
tary rapine,  farming  of  cu(lonis,  or  by  merchandize,  of 
by  any  mechanical  employments,  but  by  a  prudent  and 
generous  frugality^  favourmg  neither  of  parfimony^  no.t\ 
profufenefs. 

'  J.  He  VI  as  educated  in  all  forts  of  learningr  firft  in 
Borne,  and  after  at  Athens,  the  univerfity  of  Greece^  and  of 
the  world. 

4.  Ue  had  perions  of  great  emineucy  and  learning,  tba,t 
were  the  companions  of  his  education. 

5.  He  made  a  great  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  learning. 
as  Greek  oratory,  poetry,  antiquities  and  philofophy  j  in  2ui 
which  he  exceeded  his  contemporaries. 

6.  He  was  a  man  of  exnuifite  parts,  of  a  great  wit,  pr«- 
fonnd  judgment,  admirable  elocution,  (inguUr  wifciom 
and  prudence. 

y.  All  thefe  he  improved  by  ufc  and  experience  in  mat- 
ters of  public  concernment,  whereof  he  was  a  great  ob- 
ferver;  and  though  he  would  not  meddle  as  a  public  officer  j 
yet  he  much  afliiled  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  with 
ki\i  private  advice  and  afliAance  in  the  bufineires  of  the 

commonwealth  j 
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commonwealth  ;  and  after  hi«  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  wife  man  in  Aate  affairs  ;  infomuchj 
.  that  if  he  would  have  engaged  himfelfin  public  councili, 
he  had  been  able  probably  at  any  time  to  have  weighed^  more 
than  any  one  man^  ^e  public  counfels  and  anions  of  that 
Jlate. 

8.  He  was  a  man  of  great  truth,  veracity  anci  fincerity, 
that  hated  lying  and  flattery. 

9.  He  was  a  man  of  Angular  prudence  in  his  domeflic 
affairs  ;  frugal  without  pariiinony  or  prodigality  ;  his  houie 
and  furniture  neat  and  handfome,  without  fumptuoufnefs ; 
his  family  greats  but  orderly  :  his  entertainments  plentifulj 
without  fuperfluity. 

10.  He  had  a  great  profpe^i  into  the  affairs  both  private 
and  public,  and  could  at  a  didance  tbrefee  the  events  of 
things*  Tully,  that  was  a  wife  man,  confulted  him  as  his 
oracle ;  and  had  he  followed  the  counfels  or  example  of 
AtticuSy  he  had  efcaped  the  violence  of  Antony. 

11.  He  was  a  man  of  a  large  heart,  liberal,  bountiful, 
^ompaffionate  to  thofe  in  want,  dilirefs,  or  necedity,  and 

yet  placed  his  bounty  with  that  wifdom,  that  h^  avoided 
the  fufpicion  of  popularity,  and  thedanger  of  countenancing 
factions  or  parties  ;  and  this  he  'lid  by  thefe  two  methods  : 
be  did  what  he  did  in  this  kind,  openly  and  generoufly, 
not  fneekingly,  as  if  he  was  aihamed  or  afraid  of  what  he 
did  I  and  he  did  it  indifferently,  and  without  in.difcrimi- 
nation  of  parties. 

I  a*  He  was  a  man  of  great  affability  and  chcerfulnels, 
and  jret  mingled  with  fuch  authority  and  gravity,  that  as  by 
the  former  he  gained  love,  fo  by  the  latter  he  upheld  his 
refpe^  and  reverence  ;  that  as  my  author  tells  us,  it  was 
hard  to  judge  whether  he  was  more  feared,  or  reverenced, 
•r  loved.  He  converfed  with  the  meaneti  with  a  handfotne 
condefcenfion,  and  yet  loll  nothing  of  his  awe  and  d\x^ 
dillance  ;  and  he  correfponded  with  the  greateft  without 
adulation  or  flattery  ^  witl>  the  meaned  without  fupercili- 
ouiiiefs  or  infolence. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  thofe  many  qualiiications  of  this  man, 
that  rendered  him  acceptable  to  all j  beloved  of-  all,  reve- 
renced and  efteemed  by  all ;  fo  that  none  would  or 
durfl  do  him  hurt :  all  courted  his  friendiiiip  and  familia* 
rity.  And  by  that  excellent  humanity  and  goodnefs,  and 
fuitablenefs  of  difpofition  to  the  true  genius  of  human  na- 
ture, he  obti^ined  a  fecret  intereft  and  party,  as  it  were, 
m  every  man ;  for  although  mod  of  mankind  be  tranfported 
either  with  paiQoo  orambitionj  or  felf-lovc,  or  intereii, 
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whereby  lh«y  are  carried  out  to  many  unruly  and  difoirferly 
aiSions,  yet  there  is  in  every  man  a  fecret  genius  of  humani* 
ty,  a  fecret  biafs  towards  virtue  and  goodnefs,  that  a  man 
can  never  fo  far  forth  put  off  and  difchargc  himfelf  firom, 
but  that  he  will  flill   retain  an  approbation  of  virtue  and 
goodnefs,  a  fecret  efteem  of  it,  and  of  them  that  praAife 
and  ufe  it ;  though  niens'  paffions,  and  errors,  and  incogi- 
tancy  may  carry  them  off  from  the  practice  of  it  themfelves; 
fo  that   the  common  biafs  and  fecret   fympathy  of  the  hu- 
man nature  in  all  men  with  virtue,  goodnefs  and  honefty, 
.  gives  an   honeft  and  a  worthy  aian   intcreft  almoft  ih  the 
.  worft  of  men,  whereby  they  are  before  they  arc  aware, 
inclined  to  love,  reverence,  and  honour  him,  whom  yet  their 
paflions  and   intereft  many   times  forbid  to  imitate      And 
this  goodnefs  of  Atticus  was  that  which  gave  unto  him  a 
fecret  intereft  and  party,  as  it  were,  in  thofe  rougb^  great 
and  ambitious  commanders  and  officers,  and  all  others  of 
the  Roman   empire,  that  they  durft  not  injure  him,    but 
•loved,  honoured,  and  admired  him  as  a  man  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  true  ftandard  of  the  human  nature, 
^.        And  as  this  connatural  benignity  of  this  man  was   the 
.  root  and  fountain  of  all  thofe  excellent  actions  hereafter 
mentioned,  which   were  thole  other  auxiliaries    that   pro- 
•  cured  his  fafety,  fo  I  do  look  upon  that  native  and  acquired 
.  worth,  virtue,  goodnefs,  and  congruity  to  human  perfe6lion, 
and  that  dcferved  efleem  and  honour  that  from  thence  re- 
fultcd  unto  him  from  the  generality  of  men,  'to  be  one  of 
.  the  greateft  procurers  of  his  fecurity  in  troubled  times.*  And 
.  indeed  upon  the  bare  account  of  his  worth,  wifdom^   Jind 
•:  excellence,  I  do  look  upon  him  as  a  greater  man  than  SyJIa, 
■  or  great  Pompey,  or  Csefar,  or  Antonius,  or  Augi^ftusfaim- 
.  felf;    for  thefe  great  men  being   circled  about  with  great 
:  armies,  with  horfemen  and  legions,  with  fwords  and  pikes, 
and    other  inlirutnents  of  force  and  cruelty,  fubduedand 
:  conquered   cities,  and  kingdoms,    and   armies,  and   after- 
wards Ihftttered   and   broke  one   another^  and   with    thefe 
\     affi fiances  ruled  the  fenate,  the  city,  the  people  ;  but  this 
fingle  man,  without  either  armies,  or  military   power^  or 
external  force,  without   any  inflruments  of  terror,  by  his 
own  perfonal  virtue,  goodnefs,  and  worth,  commanded  the 
love  and  etteem    of  all,  prevented    injuries,  conquered  the 
conquerors^  and   reduced    them    all  fucceffively,  one   after 
another,  when   they  were  in   their  greateft  fplendor  and 
power,  to  court  him  to  ttrive  to  oblige  him,  to  pay  an  awful 
reverence  to  him  ;  fo  that  he  was  in  truth  greatef  than 
the  greateft  of  tbrm,  and  better  fortified  and  guarded  ^gaitift 

the 
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the  tommon  violences  that  attended  thofe  times,  than 
either  Pompey  or  Caefar,  in  the  midft  of  iheir  greateft  and 
moft  formioable  armies. 


CHAP.  vr. 

CONCERNING  THE  OTHER  EXPEDIENTS    THAT    THIS 

•  WISE     MAN    USED^    TO    AVOID   THE    DIFFICULTIES 

•  OF  THE  TIMES  WHEREIN    HE  LIVED  J    AND  FIRST^ 
OF  HIS  TRAVELS  INTO  GREECE. 

JLn  the  former  chapter  we  have  fecn  Pomponius  Atticus 
an  excellent,  good  and  virtuous  man,  and  in  great  edeem 
bjr  reafon  thereof,  wherever  he  lived,  and  the  great  fe- 
^urity  he  had  upon  that  account,  of  the  great  reverence, and 
veneration  that  all  men  owed  and  paid  to  him  :  and  this 
was  the  great  bafis  both  of  his  fecurity  and  tranquillity  in 
troubled  and  fa6Uous  times,  and  the  root  and  fpring  or  aU 
thofe  virtuous  a6lions  and  prudent  mranagement  of  his  life^ 
which,  together  with  the  reverence  and  veneration  of  hi^ 
worth,  contributed  to  his  fafety  and  happinefs  of  life. 

Thefe  a£lions  and  prudent  difpofals  I  have  before  diftri- 
Duted,  with  relation  to  their  objects,  into  thefe  two  kinds  : 
..    I.  The  things  which  he  avoided. 
.    %  The  things  which  he  did. 

I.  The  firft  effay  that  he  made,  was  to  avoid  the  fcene 
of  the  troubled  eftate  of  Rome,  upon  a  wife  forefight  of  the 
enfuing  commotions,  and  the  difficulty  for  him,  b-'ing 
young,  rich,  and  in  efteem,  to  avoid,  if  he  ftaid  in  Rome, 
engagement  in  thofe  dangerous  fadlions  that  were  now 
hatching,  and  partly  broken  out;  and  for  that  purpofe  he 
retired  with  a  coniiderable  part  of  his.  perfonal  edate,  t;6 
Athens.  And  this  he  did  principally  to  avoid  thofe  growing 
ftorms  which  were  beginning ;  but  yet  with  a  fair  an4 
worthy  dcfign  to  improve  himfelfin  learning  at  Athens^ 
^hich  was  the  learnedeft  fchool  in  the  world,  and  the  place  of 
ypung  refort  of  gentlemen,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  or  Rome, 
and  other  parts  of  ihe  Roman  empire,  for  their  ediicatiojEi : 
fod  ihe  manner  and  occafion  of  this  his  withdrawing  frbnl 
Rome,  was  thus : 

Marius  became  a  great  man  in  Rome,  had  been  how 
fix  times  conful,  a  man  of  an  a£live,  bufy,  fierce,  and  Im- 
perious fpirit^  and  projeded  great  alterations  in  aSaurs  to 
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the  detriment  of  the  fenate  and  nobility  of  Rome ;  and  by 
his  ofien  holding  the  niagiAracy,  had  eotten  many  aftive 
fpirits  of  his  party*  among  which  was  Julius  CaeJfar,  though 

i)rivately  and   cautioufly^    and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
jpirit  and  fortune, 

Pomponius  lived  all  this  tihie  in  Rome,  being  bred  there 
in  the  timeof  Marius's  power,  and  bred  up  with  one  of  his 
fons,  and  with  divers  gentlemen  that  could  not  ohoofe  but 
be  devoted  to  the  party  of  Mariiis. 

In  the  fixlh  confulatc  of  Marius,  he  began  to  be  almoft 
of  man's  eftate,  about  eighteen  years  old,  the  feafon  for 
young  gentlemen  of  Rome  to  mingle  themfelves  in  public 
affairs,  or  to  be  initiated  in  military  employment;  and 
doubtlefs  he  could  not  choofe  but  be  ^folicited  and  impor* 
tuned  thereunto  about  that  age,  and  could  hardly  avoid  it 
without  an  imputation  of  flugriflmefs  and  cowardice^  or  of 
being  no  friend  to  the  prejent  ftate  of  Rome ;  and  the 
rather  becaufe  he  was  known  to  he  rich,  and  nobly  defcended. 

And  befides  all  this,  he  was  linked  into  affinity  and  ac« 
qtl4iQtance  with  many  of  the  party  of  Marius,  efpeci^lly 
"uith  Sulpicius  the  tribune^  a  great  triend  of  Marius^  whofe. 
^brother  married  his  fifter. 

And  now  the  fenate  and  nobility  of  Rome  fmartine  under 
the  power  of  Marius,  and  deiirous  to  avoid  his  infokncei 
fdlicited  Sylla  to  return  to  Rome  for  their  deliverance, 

Sylla  returns  with  his  army,  and  being  oppbfed  by  the 
power  of  Marius  and  Sulpicius,  overcomes  them^  kills 
Dulpicius,  banifheth  Mitrius,  and  fits  heavy  upon  the  party 
of  Marius,  with  death,  confifcation,  and  banifbment^  as 
bath  been  before  fhewn. 

Pomponius  finding  the  bufinefs  to  m'ow  warm  and  dan« 
gerous,  and  fearing  the  increafe  of  trouoles,  and  being  now 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  and  having  an  handfome 
and  jud  excufe  and  opportunity  to  go  to  Athens,  to  im* 
prove  his  learning  and  knowledge,  takes  the- opportunity ; 
and  in  the  interval  of  the  domination  of  Sylla,  and  poffibly 
forefecing  a  probability  of  the  party  of  Marius  to  engage 
Rome  in  nevv  troubles,  repairs  to  Athens,  and  there  h€ 
ilays  for  about  eight  years,  and  as  it  feems,  till  after  the 
l!gcond  return  anddeath  of  Sylla. 

And  by  this  handfome  retirement,  he  gains  thefe  two 
idvantages, 

I,  The  opportunity  of  his  increafe  in  learning. 

2t.'  llie  declining  and  avoiding  the  (lorms  at  Rome,  and 
the  neceffity  Qf  being  fonie  way  unhappily  engi^ed  in  ont 
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d  the  partieg,  or  cru(hed  between  both  ;  and  yet  the  f eafon- 
ablenels  of  the  former,  namely^  his  fcaionable  going  to 
Athens  for  the  acqueft  of  learning,  according  to  the  cuuom 
of  young  gentlenien  of  that  age  and  time,  fairly  covered 
his  latter  defign  of  avoiding  the  troublefome  concerns  of 
the  Roman  ftate,  and  was  a  juft  and  reafonable  cxcufe  for 
his  retreat  thence,    though  there  had  been  no  other  caufe. 

So  that  herein  the  wiidom  of  this  young  man'  appears  ; 
namely, 

I.  In  choofing  fucb  a  feafon  to  retire  from  Rome,  when 
it  was  not  fafe  for  a  young  gentleman  to  remain  there,  un» 
lefs  he  would  vainly  hazard  all  by  engaging  in  a  fadlion. 

%.  In  choofing  fuch  a  feafon  of  his  age ;  namely,  about 
twenty  years ;  and  fuch  a  place  for  his  retirement,  as  was 
proper  for  his  advance  in  learning,  and  carried  his  apology 
with  it,  and  avoided  all  juft  came  of  exception  by  either 
parly. 

And  if  any  ihall  fay  it  was  a  piece  of  puiillanimity  for 
him  then  to  retire,  when  his  comitry  ftood  in  need  of  his 
advice,  afliftance,  and  countenance ;  it  is  eafily  anfwered^ 
the  whole  city  was  then  divided  into  thofe  two  faSions  ; 
if  he  had  gone  about  to  have  appeared  againft  both,  it  had  . 
been  vain  and  ridiculous,  and  utterly  ineffe6lual ;  he  bad 
imprudently  loft  his  labour,  and  expofed  himfelf  inevitably 
to  be  ruined  by  both ;  or  either  had  he  ftood  (ingle  in  fucn 
oppofition,  every  man  would  juftly  have  efteemed  him*  a 
feol ;  and  had  he  engaged  others  in  fuch  an  oppofition,  he 
had  ruined  his  friends  and  participants  as  well  as  himfelf; 
which  had  not  only  been  vain,  but  alfo  inhuman,  to  have 
involved  others  in  fo  fruitlefs  and  defperate  an  enterprife. 
But,  on  the  6ther  fide,  had  he  fallen  in  with  either  faction, 
he  muft  necefl'arily  have  been  carried  with  a  violent  torrent 
of  the  faSion  wherein  he  was  engaged,  either  in  their  com* 
nion  oppofition  of  bis  country,  and  the  cruelties  which  they 
ufed  s^ainft  their  opponents,  if  they  prevailed ;  or  muft , 
needs  have  funk  in  the  calamity  of  that  party,  if  they  were 
fubdued :  fo  that  his  retirement  in  this  feafon,  was  an  h8t 
of  great  prudence  5  becaufe  unldfs  he  had  fo  done,  he  had 
no  pretence,  confidering  his  youth  and  eminence,  to 
avoid  the  entan/rlement  in  one  faction,  or  the  defperate 
oppofition  of  both,  u  he  had  ftaid :  but  afterwards  in  that 
fa^ion  between  Pompey  and  Csefar,  he  being  then  near 
Cxty  years  old,  kept  his  flation  in  Rome  without  any  re* 
tirement,  having  the  fair  cxcufe  of  his  old  age,  to  apologirc 
Againft  engagement  wUb  either.    This  thmforc  was  the 
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firft  fpecimen  of  his  prudence,  his  feafonable  and  juftifiabfe 
Tetirement  to  Athens  in  his  youth,  when  fa6lions  grew 
Tiolent,  and  choofing  that  time  and  place  Sov  his  quiet  im- 
provement of  learning,  which  he  might  with  moft  oppor- 
tunity and  lafety  dedicate  to  that  employment. 


CHAP.    VII. 

THE  SECOND  EXPEDIENT  THAT  HE  USKD  FOU  HI* 
SAFETY  AND  PRESERVATION  ',  HIS  INDUSTRIOUS 
AVOIDING  OP  BEING  ENGAGED  IN  ANY  PACTIO.^ 
W3II'E  HE  LIVED  IN   ROME. 

J.NBEED  the  generality  of  the  honcft  methods  of'  thU  good 
snan  to  preferve  himfeii  and  his  tranquillity,  together  with 
his  innocence,  may  be  reduced  to  theie  two  general  heads : 
his  care  to  avoid  the  leaking  of  enemies,  and  his  endea- 
vours honeftly  to  make  all  men  his  friends :  for  the  latter^ 
both  will  come  under  the  confideration  of  what  he  avoided 
in  order  to  his  prefervation  :  and  under  this  geperal  falls 
this  particular  confideration  of  avoiding  engagement  in 
^ny  fa£tions.  In  order  therieunto  was  that  expedienl 
mentioned  in  the  former  chapter  \  namely,  his  reriremept 
from  Rome. 

.,  And  now  I  (hall  confider  the  farther  profecution  thereof 
in  relation  to  thofe  importunities  that  were  ufed  to  engage 
him  in  parties  after  his  return  to  Rome,  and  even  whik  he 
•was  in  Athens;  and  (hall  make  thefe  obfervations  touching 
it,  that  may  be  ufeful  in  relation  to  it. 
V  When  Pomponius  was  at  Athens,  Sylia  reforted  to  him, 
^ere  pref^toted  him  with  gifts,  complimented  him,  and 
.ufed  all  methckls  to  endear  him.  And  this  he  did  for 
in^ny  reafons. 

Firfl,  out  of  the  great  refpeft  and  honour  that  he  bore  to 
l^is  learning  and  worth ;  this  was  fair  and  noble,  and- became 
fuch  a  man  as  Sylla  was,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  learn- 
ing.   But  this  was  not  alh 

Secondly,  therefore  Syllia:  being  now  engaged  againft  the 

party  of  Marius,  and  now/abput  to  reium  to  Rome,  upo^ 

Xh%i  defign,  tbou^t  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him 

:tnd..his  profioeding,.  if  be  could  hut  publicly  jpoflfefs  the 

world 
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world  with  an  opinion  of  a  great  familiarity  and  intiiti:ief 
between   himfelf  and   Pomponius,   who  was  a  peribn  oi 

^eat  honour  and  reputation,  not  only  at  Athens^  but  nt 
Rome;  and  the  new^  would  quickly  fly  thiiher  touching 

.the  e:reat  kitidnefs  between  Sylia  and  Pompontus^  and  thi^ 

•would  quickly  beget  an  opinion  that  Pomponius  was  woa 
over  to  his  party;  that  Sylla  communicated  his  counfels 
to  hun^  and  ufcd  his  advice;  and- that' all  the  courfes  life 
fleered  were  guided  bv  Atticus*  compafs;  and  thcti 
the  veneration  that  all  perfons  had  of  Pomponius  and  his 
wifdom,  would  give  a  great  credit  to  bis  undertakih^ 
when  once  the  people  of  Rome  were  poflefled  of  that 
>great  intimacy  and  dearnefs  between  him  and  Sylla.  Aud 
beiides  it  was  well  known,  that  although  Pomponius  would 
never  be  drawn  into  the  party  of  Marius,  or  any.  otber^ 
yet  he  had  many  friends  and  relations  in  thpt  party; 
and  fuch  a  report  would  give  a  great  difcouragement  fca 
that  party  :  and  this  is  no  iirange  piece  0(f  policy.  Aan- 
pibal,  when  he  came  into  Italy,  fhewed  all  the  kindnefs  to 
the  relations  and  poifeffions  of  thofe  men  in  Rome,  that 

.hemoft  feared;  thereby  to  poffeft  the  people^ with  a  jea- 
loufy   of  them,  that  they  were  of  his  party,  or  with  a 

f  greater  kindnefs  to  himfelf,  that  he  favoured  thofe  the 
people   honoured.     And   it  bath  been   an  ufual   trick  in 

'  times  of  public  differences^  that  when  ufurpers,  or  the 
.beads  of  any  factions,  were  about  any  pernicious  or  mif- 
chievous  aftion,  they  would  immediately,  before  the  pro- 
palation   of  fuch   bufinefles,  fend  for  peribns  of  greateft 

<  reputation  and  credit,  and  poffibly  thofe*  that  they  knew 
to  be  greatly  in  credit  with  the  adverfe  party,  carets  theoi^ 
entertain  private  ^converfe  and  fpeech  with  them,  though 
perchance  of  fome  idle  impertinent  bufinefs;  as  of:a 
horfe-race,  ,or  hunting-match,  and  then  prefently  after 
publidi,  or  go  about  fome  pernici6us  action,  that  the 
world  might  think  to  be  the  product  of  fome  advipe  from 
thofe  perfons  whom  they  thus  entertained.  And  this  was 
another  reafon  that  Sylla  maintained  this  great  familiarity 
with  Atticus  at  Athens,  that  the  world  might  think  that 
furely  he  was  now  of  Sylla's  party,  and  that  they  had- 
communicated  counfels  each  with  other,  for  the  farther 
advance  of  Sylla's  undertakings. 

3.  It  refted  not  here;  Sylla,  being  a  great  man^  aad 
having  the  province  df  Ada  afligned  to  him^  wherein 
Athens  lay,  ufed  all  thefe  friendfhips .  to  Atticus,  to  fee 
whether  he  could  really  draw  hixn  over,  onto  hon;  aad 

having. 
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iMYing,  as  he  thought^  prepared  him  with  io  great  ap« 
plications,  and  addrefles,  and  familiarity,  from  To  great  a 
man  as  himfelf  then  was,  thought  that  now  it  miaht  be 
feafonable  to  perfuade   hita  to  go  along  with  him  to  ^ome, 

'  and  in  plain  terms  to  be  of  his  party;  bat  he  was  not 
only  difappointed  herein,  b^t^  by  the  overailing  of  this 
part,  be  loft  all  that  advantage  which  he  might  have  gained 
by  the  former  policy,  namely,  to  have  perfuaded  the  world, 
by  that  great  intercourfe  between  ,  them,  that  Atticus  wals 
fecretly,  at  leaft,  of  his  fadion.  When  Sylla  therefore 
4  little  before  his  going  from  Athens,  plainly  broke  his 
SDind  to  Atticus,  and  ^perfuaded  him  to  go  along  with  him 
to  Rome,  he  gave  hitnr  the  peremptory,  yet  reafonabie 
anfwer :  Noli  adverfum  eos  me  velle  ducer^  cum  quibus  m 
€ontrd'  te  armtt  ferrem^  Italiam  reliqui :  ^  Perfuade  ine  not  to 
go  againft  them }  for  I  left  Italy^  that  I  might  not  bear 
arms-  with  them  asainft  thee.'  Sylla,  though  he  loft  his 
compliments  and  defign,  yet  outwardly,  at  leaft,  appeared 
iatisfied  with  the  reafonablenefs  and  juilnefs  of  his  anfwer, 
gave  him  fair  refped:s  at  his  departure  from  Athens,  and 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  ^ave  another  turn  of  things^ 
and  quite  routed  the  party  of  Marius. 

Again,  when  Pompey  was  in  his  great  power,  and  upon 
the  diiference  between  him  and  Casfar,  marched  againft 
Caeiar,  with  the  vote  and  fuffrage  of  the  fenate  ana  the 
city  of  Rome,  though  Atticus,  now  in  Rome,  ftiewed  him 
all  private  and  friendly  refped,  yet  he  would  by  no  means 
'be  drawn  to  follow  Pompey  into  the  field,  or  to,  intereft 
'himfelf  in  the  concern  of  tn^  &£tion;  but  fairly  excufed 

.bimfelf  by  reafoti  of  his  a^,  being  then  about  tbreefcore. 
This  Csefar  interpreted  to  his  advantage  (though  he  would 
moft  certainly  have  given  the  like  aufwer  to  him,  had 
Csefar  had  the  like  opportunity  of  the  like  requeft),  yet  I 
lay  Caefar  took  it  kindly,  and  was  willing,  for  his  credit's 
fake,  to  interpret  it  to  his-  own  advantage;  and  therefore 
when  he  returned  viSor  over  Pompey,  he  did  not  ouly 
fpare  Atticus  (though  he  ftaid  at  Rome)  from  any  fuch 
thing  as  profcription  or  confifcaiion  (the  eafieft  animadver- 
fion  that  the  vi(9Eors  ufe  upon  their  enemies),  but  excufed 
him  from  that  mul£l  or  £ne  that  was  impoied  upon  neu« 
ters.     Yea,  he  did  not  only  fpare  him  from  any  thing  pf 

.' Dcmiftuaent,  but  ufed  him  with  all  the  humanity  and  rer 

r|pe£t  imaginable. 

•  a  A^ain,  when  Brutus  and  Caflius,   and  their  party,  bafely 

'  laurdered  Julius  Cxfar  in   the  fenate,  and  Brutus  was 

•a-  *-si  there- 
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thereupon  raifed  up,  not  only  by  the  party  of  Pompey^ 
as  the  Vindex  Pompeianifanguinis^  but  by  the  generality 
of  Rome^  as  the  great  patron  of  their  liberty :  tnat  aa  the 
firft  Brutus  delivered  tnem  from  the  power  of  kinrs,  fir 
tbe  fecond  Brutus  refcued  them  from  the  power  of  a  king, 
under  the  name  of  a  perpetual  di£lator ;  and  the  fenate 
and  people  magnified  him  as  the  great  aflertor  of  their  li^ 
berty :.  I  fay,  when  Brtitus  rid  upon  this  triumphant  chariot 
of  popular  apptaufes,  there  was  a  fecret  defign  on  foot  for 
the  railing  ot  a  private  bank  or  treafury  for  Brutus,  the 
head  of  this  commonwealth-party,  and  the  deiign  was 
laid  that  it  fhould  be  done  by  a  fubfcription,  and  thofe  of 
the  Equeftrian  order  fhould  be  the  firft  fubfcrib'ers :  and 
tlie  contrivers  of  this  advice,  kno>^ug  Atticus  to  be  rich, 
fiberal^  of  great  reputation,  and  therefore  that  his  example 
would  be  of  great  authority,  they  thought  to  begin  with 
him,  and  that  his  name  ihould  be  the  iirft  in  the  fub« 
ftription-roll,  but  they  were  deceived  :  Atticus  plainly  told 
thenn,  that  although  Brutus  (hould  command  his  purfe,  as 
%  private  perfon,  for  the  relief  of  his  perfonal  exigencies, 
as  he  had  often  done  before,  yet  he  would  by  no  means 
meddle  in  fuch  an  enterprize,  which  favoured  fo  much 
9f  an  engagement  in  a  faction,  and  a  public  owning  of 
a  p^rty ;  and  thereupoi\  the  defign  broke,  and  was  no  fur- 
ther  profecuted.  And  this  was  no  fuiall  occafion  of  hit 
iafety  and  prefervation,  and  alfo  of  his  honour  and  eReem, 
when  the  tide  of  affairs  turned,  and  Antony  returned  to* 
Roipe  viSorious  againft  Brutus. 

And  by  all  thcfe,  and  many  more  indications  of  this 
kind,  Atticus  made  it  evident  to  ail  men,  that  he  was 
refolved  againft  any  engagement  in  any  fadlion  ;  and  this 
gave  him  that  great  fecurity  and  privilege,  that  whenfo- 
•Vtr  he  relieved  any  of  any  fafiion,  it  was  not  with  any 
QOrttemplation  of  their  party  or  faiStion,  but,  as  I  have 
oft«n  faid,  upon  the  common  account  of  rcfpeft  to  human 
nature,  and  a  certain  native  philanthropy  to  mankind  in 
general :  and  again,  when  he  rcfolutcly  denied  any  fuch 
aStinn  or  thing  as  might  be  juflly  conilrued  an  efpoufing 
of  a  faction,  yet  he  was  nut  thereby  obnoxious  .to  the 
indignation  of'that  party  that  he  fo  refufcd,  he  did  but, 
foliiumohtinerr.,  *  keep  his  cuHom,'  and  did  equally  and  im- 
partially rejt  ft  the  foliciralions  of  all  parties  in  this- kind  j; 
«fid  hereby  he  Itood  upon  hisownbafis  and  i)()ltom,  kept  his 
Ibition^  was  neither  engaged  in  any  faftion,  not  was  he' 
rendered  thereby  obnoxiona  to  the  indignaiiou  of  the  parties 

which 
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whtch  he  thus  refufed,  though  they  were  in  poviw^  and: 
able  to  do  what  they  pleated;  becaufe  they  found  by 
experience,  he  did  but  hold  his  principle,  and  was  inipar^ 
tial  therein,  equally  refufing  other  fa£lions  as  well  as  their's. 
It  is  true  that  he  felieved  Brutus  after  his  exile ;  but  (b 
he  dfo  relieved  Antony  after  his  exile,  though  both  were 
•Ktreme  enemies  each  to  other;  but  (^ill  it  was  for  their 
private  relief,  not  to  fupport  their  fadions.  Brutus  ufed 
nim  as  his  great  counfellor,  as  we  are  told  in  his  life:  but 
it  was  not  upon  the  account  of  Brutus  his  public  undertake-., 
ings,  but  only  touching   his  private  concerns ;    which  ap* 

Eears  beyond  all  queftion  in  that  in  their  higheft  faipir. 
arity  and  friendfliip,  he  refufed  not  only  to  fubfcribe  f<>rr 
the  treafufe  defigned  fo|^  Brutus,  but  would  not  fo  mueh  4^ 
meet  about  it.  ;^ 

And  the  reafons  that  moved  him  to  this  kind  of  neti«' 
trality  in  factions,  are  evident,  and  may  be  fattsfaftory.      .  : 

Firft,  Hedid  it  upon  an  account  of  greateft  prudence  |; 
for  it  was  evident  to  him  by  great  experience,  and  hiy^<9f 
wife  profpeft  of  things,  that  thefe  fa&ions  and  their  fuct 
ceifes  were  ftrangely  mutable  and  uncertain.  Our  author 
tells  us,  Tanta  vanetas  Hs  temportbus  futt  forlum^^  ut  Wtfid^ 
Hf  Mod6  Mi  in  fummo  ejfent  faftigto  aut  periculo ;  *  Thefuo^ 
cefles  of  fadions  were  fo  uncertain,  and  the  viciffiludes 
fo  'ftran^  and  various,  that  thofe  that  now  prevailed^  and 
ieemed  m  an  impregnable  condition,  were  fuddenly  tum- 
bled down ;  and  again,  thofe  that  feemed  in  an  irrecoverable 
and  defperate  rum,  regained  the  government,  even  to  A 
miracle/  And  the  reafons  are  partly  [given  in  the  fecond 
chapter;  and  therefore  by  engaging  in  any  faftion,  he  was 
iure  to  undergo  the  common  fate  which  that  fa6lion  had  f 
which  was  either  wholly  to  be  ruined,  if  the  adverfe  party 
prevailed,  or  at  heft,  in  cafe  the  party  wherein  he  flioulu 
oe  engaged,  prevailed,  yet  they  were  but  in  a  tottering, 
tmoertain,  unquiet,  reftlefs  condition,  and  were  not  like 
to  hold  that  power  or  intereft  which  they  had  (b  difficultly 
gotten. 

Secondly,  He  did  it  upon  account  of  common  jufticc  and 
honeftyj  for  thofe  faSions  in  the  ftate  of  Rome  were  not 
the  true,  lawful,  fettUd  government  thereof;  for  therein 
Atticus  and  all  good  men  ought  to  have  engaged ;  for  it 
had  been  their  duty  and  glory  to  have  aflilled  it,  and  a  cer- 
tain bafenefs  and  pufillanimity  of  mind  to  have  deferted« 
But  thofe  faftions  in  Home  were  fuch  as  I  have  before 
defcribed  in  the  fecond  chapter;  certain  excrefcencies,;.tut 

incurs, 
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mours,  and  difeafes  arifin^  ifi  the  Roman  ftate,  by  the 
power,  ambition,  and  unquiet  fpirits  of  certain  bufy  men  tm 
Rome,  that  either  thought  their  worth  neglefted,  or  not 
fufficienlly  rewarded,  or  were  provoked  to  animofities  by 
mutual  jealouiies  and  emulations  one  of  another.  And 
although  it  is  true  in  the  feveral  viciffitudes  of  the  prevalence 
of  any  fa6lion^  they  did  fo  handle  the  fenaie  and  people  by 
artifices,  and  tricks,  and  threats,  and  affrights,  that  they 
minted  their  factions  oftentimes  with  the  (lamp  and  face  oi 
the  fenate  and  public  authority ;  yet  the  truth  was^  ther 
were  really  ftill  no  other  than  fadions  and  parties,  whicn 
like  prevalent  noxious  humours,  or  putnfied  diftempers  ia 
the  body,  overpowered  the  true  ftate  and  genius  of  the  civil 
government,  and  rendered  the  whole  body  in  diforder;  yet 
\i  could  be  no  more  efteented  the  true  complexion  6f  the 
Roman  government,  than  a  fever  or  calenture,  though  it 
overfpread  the  whole  man,  can  be  accounted  the  true  and 
natural  complexion  of  the  man.  And  although  the  pa^ 
roxifms  or  fits  that  the  Roman  (late  was  put  into  were  vari- 
ous, and  contrary  each  to  other,  according  as  one  or  the 
other  prevailed,  like  the  hot  fit  and  the  cold  fit  in  an  ague^ 
yet  dill  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  was  (ick,  and  laboured 
under  the  diftemper  of  either  faftion,  whichfoever  of  them 
prevailed,  as  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times  abundantly  inform 

05. 

.  And  therefore  all  thofe  feveral  faftions,  as  they  were  ex- 
tremely cruel  and  fevere  unto  one  another,  fo  they  were  all 
infinitely  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth  ;  which  by  the 
competitions  of  thofe  turbulent  fpirits,  was  torn  in  piecef. 
And  therefore  Atticus,  in  common  juftioe,  and  upon  the 
account  of  that  love  he  owed  and  bore  to  his,  country,  had 
wo  reafon  to  join  with  one  or  other  party,  which  were  in 
truth  but  fo  many  cancers,  and  ulcers,  and  difeafes  of  his 
pountry,  which,  though  they  were  too  ftrong  for  him  to 
cure,  yet  he  had  no  realon  to  affift, 

I  do  confcfs  that  commonly  all  factions,  to  gain  them- 
felves  credit,  at  leaft  mak6  fome  pretence  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  fomething  that  they  would  pretend  to  re* 
form.  And  it  may  be  really  there  was  fomething  in  the 
ftate. of  Rome  that  was  necelTary  to  be  reformed,  and  the 
diforder  might  be  fo  powerful,  ftubborn,  and  obllinate,  that 
they  thought  it  could  not  be  done  by  ordinary  means ;  and 
that  at  the  firtt  attempt  might  be  the  thing  that  they,  or  at 
leall  many  of  them  really^  and  it  may  be  only,  or  at  leaft 

principally. 
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prihcipally,   jymed  to  fct  aright :  but  Atticus  was  a  wife 
man,  and  did  eafily  fee,  - 

1.  That  many  times  reformation  was  pretended,  but  the 
great  dcfign  was  private  intereft,  or  revenge.     Or, 

2.  If  fome  men,  in  the  .fimplicity  of  their  hearts,  meant 
well  to  the  (late  of  Rome,  that  were  engaged  in  thofe  fac- 
tions, yet  when  once  a  faftion  is  fet  on  foot,  men  that  have 
other  deiigns,  either  of  ambition  or  covetoufnefs,  mingle  in 

■*  it,  and  commonly  in  a  little  time  become  prevalent,  and 
diftort  all  to  their  private  ends  and  advantages,  and  engage 
others  in  the  like,  who  are  fed,  or  do  feed  themfelves  with 
the  like  hopes.     And, 

3.  He  well  knew  that  in  a  little  procefs  of  time,  variety, 
fucceflion,  and  occurrences,  and  new  emergencies,  and 
counfels,  carry  faftions  quiic  beyond  their  firft  deiigns,  into 
greater  rapine,  fury,  and  cruelty  and  revenge,  than  ever 
they  themfelves,  it  may  be,  at  firft  thought  they  {bouldever 
have  been  guilty  of. 

And  therefore  the  experience  that  Atticus   had  of  the 
prodigious  cruelties  and  blood (hed,  and  rapine,  and  violence^ 
■  that  former  faditons   had   produced   in   Rome,   made  him 
peremptory  againft  engaging  in  any,  notwithftanding  their 
moft  fpecious  pretences  and  earneft  importunities  to  engage 
him  \  for  h't  well  knew  that  if  he  (hould   be  engagea  m 
any,  yet  had  it  obtained  the  beft  fugcefs  that  they  could 
reafonably  expe«ft,  namely,  viftory,  and  a  full  enjoyment 
and  po0effion  of  the   power  they  defired,  yet  the  rage  and 
exafperation  of  the  foldiery,  the  defire  of  reven^  or  thofe 
injuries  the  conquering  party  had  formerly  fuffered,  the  op- 
portunities of  enriching  themfelves  by  the  fpoils  and  con- 
fifcation  of  the  conquered,  the  neceflity  of  gratifying  m&ny 
neceffitous  and  indigent  perfons  of  their  party,   the  politrc 
endeavour  to  fecure  themfelves  in  their  new  acquired  power, 
by  the  death  and  ruin  of  all  fuch  whom  they  knew  or  feared| 
or  fufpe£led  were  or  m*\ght  be  their  oppofites,   and    the 
ftriving  to  eftablifh  themfelves  againfl  any  poflibility  of  fal- 
ling under  the  power  of  thofe  that  they  had  injured  j  thefc, 
I  fay,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  would  prefehtly  engage  the  viSo-^ 
rious  party  to  exercife  all  cruelty  and  violence,  confifcations 
and  profcripiions,  death  and  murder,  upon  thofe  they  hated, 
or  feared^  or  injured,  or  fnfpe£ted;  and  all  this  Atticus  muft 
behold,  and  rTot  be  able  in  the  leall  degree  to  help ;  and  fo 
])is  firll  engagement  into  this    party,   though  victorious, 
muft  intcrelt  him  in    all   the  villanies,  and  injuries,  and 
ujuufinefs  that  muft  be  the  fruit  of  ihis  fucccfs. 

In 
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In  the  firft  motion  of  enterprizes  of  this  nature,  the  pre- 
tences are  commonly  fair,  modeft,  nothing  pretended  but 
reformation  of  abufes,  and  great  moderation  profeflTed;  apd 
this  is  fo  earned  by  heads  of  fa<9:ions,  partly  to  cover  their 
defigns,  partly  to  gain  to  themfelves  credit  and  good  ette^m 
with  good  men,  or  at  lead  with  the  vulgar,  that  thereby  the 
heads  of  parties  mav  with  the  more  eafe  and  plaufibility 
attain  their  defired  liiccefs.  Yea,  it  may  be  poffible  that 
the  heads  of  parties  might  in  their  firft  attempts  really  inv 
tend  what  they  at  firft  pretended.  But  wheb  the  fuccefs  is 
attained,  and  poffibly  by  great  bloodrtied,  the  governors  of 
«  faftions  quickly  .outgo  the  ends  and  defigns  at  firft  pro- 
pounded. New  fuccefles  give  new  refolutions,  new  defigns, 
liew  attempts,  which  before  either  were  not  difcovered,  or, 
it  may  be,  not  thought  on  by  the  firft  undertakers  in  their 
iirfl:  undertaking.  And  Atticus  well  knew,  that  if  once  he 
was  engaged  in  the  enterprize,  he  muft  follow  not  only  the 
fortune,  but  alio  the  comma^ids  and  counfels  of  the  party 
and  their  governors,  and  fo  be  engaged  in  all  the  villanies 
and  injuftice  that  attended  their  fuccefs,  and  fo  lofe  his  in- 
nocence :  or  if  he  (hould  go  about  to  declaim  and  proteft 
againft  the  unjuft  profecution  of  their  fucceff  s,  and  en- 
deavour tP  refift  them,  his  endeavour  might  be  his  ruin ; 
but  at  the  beft,  could  never  be  prevalent  or  fiiccefsful;  and 
the  beft  fruit  he  coiild  expert  from  his  engagement  in  the 
>arty,  would  be  repentance  too  dearly  bought,  the  lofs  of 
lis  credit,  if  not  of  his  innocence,  the  fad  ipeftacle  of  the 
violence  and  injuftice  of  that  faftion  wherein  he  thus  had 
unhappily  engaged,  and  a  miferable,  deplorable,  difappoint-. 
ment  in  all  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  it,  or  reftrain  thofa 
violences  that  muft  accompany  its  fuccefs;  the  motions  of 
a  powerful,  prevailing,  and  luccefsful  fa6tion,  being  or- 
dinarily as  ungovernable  by  the  int^rpofition  of  a  private 
perfon,  as  the  rolling  of  a  mighty  ftone  from  the  top  of  a 
lleep  hill,  which  will  never  leave  rolling,  till  it  comes  to  the 
bottom;  and  the  longer  it  runs,  the  more  violent  and  un- 
governable is  its  motion. 

Nay,  it  very  often  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  faftion  in  a  -ftate, 
tf  it  hath  any  continuance,  grows  utterly  unlike  to  what  it 
firft  Was;  the  counfels  and  firft  defigns  muft  neceflfarily 
change  ;  new  men,  and  of  new  principles,  fucceflSvely  come 
in. play,  which  bring  new  counfels  in  fafhion  and  requeft: 
Nay,  every  variety  of  fuccefs  changes  the  counfels  of  them 
that  at  firft  prefided  in  it;  though  they  continue  the  fame 
p  erfons,  they  put  on  new  purpofes,  refolutions  and  under- 
vai.  i,  a  I  ^kingsj 
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takings;  fo  that  if  Atticus  could  have  perfuaded  himfelf  to 
have  engaged  in  any  fadtion^  he  muO  have  refolved  to  have 
kept  thofe  plaufible  principles  which  firft  led  him  to  that  en- 
gagement^ and  then  he  had  been  quite  out-run  by  his  own 
party,  or  elfe  he  muft  have  refolved  to  hold  pace  with 'his 
party  in  all  their  changes  and  practices,  and  then  he  muft 
out-run  his  innocence,  his  conftant  integrity,  himfelf.  And 
&s  thus  his  prudence  kept  him  from  mingling  himfelf  in 
fa£lion,  by  a  due  profpecl  of  the  ill  confequences  that  muft 
needs  arife  to  him  thereby;  fo  the  very  habit,  complexion, 
and  conftitution  of  his  mmd,  admirably  fecured  him  againft 
all  temptations  thereunto. 

There  is  in  mod  men  a  certain  intemperance  of  paflions 
that  renders  them  very  obnoxious  to  fall  in  with  factions ;  but 
among  them  there  are  three  forts  of  paffions,  or  rather  indeed 
putrerafitions  of  paffions,  and  difeaies  of  the  foul,  namely, 
ambition,  or  the  dcfire  of  honour,  power,  place,  preferment, 
covetoufnefs,  or  the  defire  of  riches,  or  vindiftivenefs,  or 
the  defire  of  revenge.     And  if  a  man  do  but  take  notice  of 
the  politic  managements  either  of  the  governors  of  ftates 
or  kingdoms,  or  of  particular  affairs  of  lefs  note,vthe  con- 
/  cems  of  the  world  are  very  much  carried  on  by  fetting  of 
handles  to  thofe  diftempers  in  men,  and  theii  they  are  led 
about  and  guided  as  men  guide  puppets  on  a  ft^e,  by  un- 
feen  wires  or  pullies;  fo  that  thofe  motions  which  to  out- 
ward appearance  feem  free  and  from  themfelves,  yet,  in 
truth,  they  are  in  kind  neceffary,   and  managed  by  others, 
that  either  wifely  or  craftily  propofe  but  objefts  to  thofe  un- 
ruly paiiions;  and  they  follow  them  as  the  needle  doth  the 
loadftone.     And   this   the  crafty  heads  of  fa£tions  make 
great  ufe  of;  and  if  they  find  a  man  that  is  under  the  regi» 
ment  of  any  of  thefe  diftempers,./tis  a  thoufand  to  one  but 
they  win  him  over :  If  he  find  an  ambitious,  or  a  mutinous, 
or  a  revengeful  man,   he  fiddles  him  in  the  head  with  fuch 
infiances  as  thefe :  Wduld  thou  be  great,  or  rich,  or  power- 
ful,  or  revenged  for  fome  public  negleft  or  affront,  I  will 
fliew  thee  a  fure  and  compendious  way  of  attaining  thy  de- 
fires;  thou  {halt  not  need  to  run  the  long,  tedious,  laborious 
race  of  virtue,  to  attain  honour  or  m^ke  thee  great,  nor  the  tedi- 
ous induftrious  application  of  thyfelf  to  fome  trade  or  calling, 
to  make  thee  Vich ;  nor  the  regular  motion  of  a  judicial 
proeefs  to  avenge  thy  injuries  :  fall  in  with  us,  and^ll  the 
honours,  and  power,  and  riches  of  Rome,  (hall  at  one  clap 
fall  into  our  diipofe,  and  thou  (halt  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  thine  own  avenger  of  thy  affronts  and  injuries.    Nay 
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further,  to  fay  the  truth,  fuch  is  the  tnagic  and  enchant- 
ment that  arifelh  from  thofe  intemperances  of  the  mind, 
that  without  any  folicitation  from  without,  they  carry  men 
headlong  that  way  they  think  (horteft  to  fatisfy  themfelves ; 
and  therefore  are  eafily  caught  and  entangled  in  a  fa<£kion, 
as  that  which  promifeth  the  compendious  method  for  the 
attainment  of  their  defires. 

But  the  conftitution  and  complexion  of  the  very  foul  of 
Atticus  was  fuch,  that  thofe  diflempers  of  ambition,  covet* 
oufnefs,  or  revenge,  dwelt  not  there ;  and  by  this  means  he 
was  proof  t^ainil  temptations  from  within  or  from  without, 
to  iide  with  a  faStion.  He  was  honoured  and  elleem^ 
for  his  own  worth  and  virtue,  and  he  was  not  ambitious  of 
any  other  acceffions  of  honour,  place,  or  preferment. 

He  had  a  competency  of  eftate,  decently  to  fupport  bin*- 
felf  and  his  family,  and  relieve  bis  friends  in  necellity  ;  and 
he  was  contented  with  his  condition,  was  not  defirous  of 
more :  and  as  he  was  fo  happy,  as  never  to  have  received 
any  fuch  injury  as  might  provoke  revenge,  fo  he  had  fuch 
a  calm,  ferene,  even  frame  of  mind,  that  that  pafiion  could 
get  no  hold  upon  him  :  and  be  had  abundantly  well  learned 
the  bed  leflbn  of  the  (loical  philofophers,  not  to  injure 
himfelf  by  paflion  or  perturbation  becaufe  another  did  nim 
wrong;  if  the  injuries  were  fmall,  betook  no  notice  of 
them ;  if  great,  he  foon  forgot  and  forgave  them.  And 
this  was  all  the  revenge  he  took  of  injuries;  and  to  fay  the 
truth,  it  is  an  exquifite,  yet  int)ocent  kind  of  revenge ;  for 
it  makes  the  wrong-doer  quickly  fenfible  of  his  own  injuf- 
tice,  and  revenge  the  fame  upon  Tiimfelf  by  forrow  and  re* 
pentance. 

Thefe,  and  the  like  coniiderations,  were  obnoxious  to  his 
experience,  as  well  as  his  reafon  ;  and  therefore,  although 
he  were  acquainted,  and  poffibly  very  familiarly,  with  many 
perfons  engaged  in  thofe  fa^lions;  nay,  though  he  might 
fee  eafily  an  apparent  demonftration  of^their  fuccefs,  yet  he 
would  never  engage  in  them  himfelf,  but  avoided  it  as  a 
peft  or  a  plague-fore,  whei^in  he  was  furc,  if  he  were  once 
engaged,  he  ihould  lofe  either  his  iafety,  or  his  innocence, 
orboth. 
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'  CHAP.  viir. 

THB   THIRD    EXPEDIENT    THAT    ATTICUS  USED  FOR 
•       HIS  SAFETY^  REFUSING    TOO  GREAT  KINDNESSES 
FROM   GREAT  PERSONS. 

JL  HE  third  expedient  which  this  nian  ufed  for  his  fafety^ 
*  was  this;  that  although  he  was  always  ready  to  oblige  all 
men  by  all  offices  of  kindneffes,  yet  he  would  never^rcT 
ceive  over-great  kindneffes  from  great  perfons,  efpecially  if 
they  were  of  fuch  a  kind  or  mealure^  as  he  might  not  )>e 
able  probably  to  requite;  as  great  or  profitable  places^ 
offices^  honours  or  donatives :  and  the  reafons  that  induced 
him  to  this  abilinence  and  declining  of  fuch  great  obliga- 
tions^ feem  to  be  thefc : 

1.  He  w^s  a  man  that  contented  himfelf  with  his  con- 
dition ;  which,  as  it  was  plentiful  enough,  fo  he  was  very 
well  fatisfied  with  what  he  enjoyed,  and  had  neither  an 
aAibitious  mind  to  bebome  greater,  or  a  covetous  mind  to 
become  richer  than  hisfather  and  his  uncle  lefthiip. 

2.  He  was  a  modefl  man,  and  did  not  fet  fo  high  a  rate 
upon  himfelf  or  his  merits,  as  to  expeft  a  tribute  of  bene- 
ficence from  others,  as  thfe  defert  of  his  worth. 

3.  He  was  a  grateful  man;  he  was  forgetful  of  injuries 
done  to  him,  but  mindful  of  benefits  received  by  him,  and 
thankful  for  them,  ^nd  efteemed  himfelf  ftill  in  debt  till 
he  had  made  a  proportionable  return  for  kindneffes  re- 
ceived* And  therefore,  if  the  benefits  were  fo  great,  that 
they  were  beyond  requital,  he  thought  himfelf  in  the  con- 
dition of  fuch  men  as  owe  more  than  they  are  able  to  payj 
which  is  a  troublefome  and  flavifh  condition :  and  fuch  his 
own  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been  furcharged  with  im- 
menfe  courtefies. 

But,  4.  and  principally,  the  reafon  why  he  declined  fuch 
obligations,  was,  becaufe  he  would  retain  his  own  liberty, 

, and  continue  mailer  of  himfelf  and  his  actions;  for  moil 
commonly  immenfe  benefits  received  from  great  men, 
efpecially  if  inclinable  to  any  faftion,  render  the  receiver 
under  a  great  fervitude  to  his  benefaSor,  and  is  a  great 
obligation  for  a  man  to  think,  and  fpeak,  and  aft  as  their 
patron  defires  or  expefts ;  and  certainly  in  a  troubled  ilate, 
mclinable  to  faftiohs,  fuch  kind  of  obligations  are  pernicious 
to  the  obliged,  renders  them  as  it  were,  the  clients  and 
vaffals  of  their  patron,  and  by  a  kind  of  fecret  charm  or 
enchantment,    makes  them   fervants   to   him;    and  this 

,  obftinacy 
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obftinacy  of  Atticus  in  thefe  commotions  of  Rome^  was  a 
great  means  of  his  peace,  liberty^  fafety^  and  difengagement 
mmi  parties;  and  therefore,  when  Pompey  (who  was  a 
great  man,  popular  and  bene6cent}  endeavoured  to  place 

Sreat  gifts  and  offices  upon  him,  he  wanly  and  prudently 
eclined  them;  and  by  that  means,  when  Pompey  fulicited 
him  to  appear  of  his  party  againft  C«far,  ana  to  go  with 
him  to  the  wars,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  refufe  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly excufed  himfelf  from  that  engagement,  and  fate 
fiill  at  Ronie  ;  when  at  the  fame  time  thofe  perfons  whom 
Pompey  had  obliged  with  great  offices  and  large  donatives,^ 
were  fain  to  come  to  him,  upon  his  fummons,  and  engage 
with  him  in  that  great  contelt  between  him  and  Csefar,  and 
£&11  with  him ;  for  although  they  would  have  been  gladly 
excufed  from  this  undertaking,  yet  they  durft  not  dechne  it, 
being  under  this  unhappy  Jilemma,  that  if  Pompey  pre- 
vailed, they  (hould  have  loft  his  favour,  and  thofe  honours 
and  offices  that  they  enjoyed  by  his  bounty ;  if  Cxfar  pre- 
vailed, yet  being  perfons  fo  greatly  obliged  by  Pompey, 
they  would  have  been  fufpefted  and  oppreffed  by  Caefar, 
or  at  leaft  negfe£ted  by  him,  as  perfons  that  were  really  of 
^e  Pompeian  faflion,  though  they  declined  the  prefent 
engagement.  But  howfoever  their  reputation  would  have 
funered,  and  they  wauld  have  been  accounted  a  fort  of  un- 
grateful people,  that  after. all  fuch  obligations  as  they. had 
received  from  Pompey,  (hould  ungratefully  defert  their  be- 
nefaftor,  when  danger  or  difficulty  appeared. 

But  on  the  other  fide,  this  pfudent  obftinacy  of  Atticus, 
fairly  excufed  his  declining  of  Pompey's  engagement,  with- 
out the  leaft  imputation  of  ingratituae,  and  was  yet  of  fin- 
fuldr  advantage  to  him  when  Caefar  returned  vi6ior,  who 
ighly  honoured  him  at  his  return  to  Rome,  and  much  ad- 
vanced the  reputation  of  his  prudence  and  difcretion,  that 
fo  wifely  refufed  fuch  an  engagement  in  Pompey's  £i6tion, 
that  in  the  fuccefs  might  omerwife  have  ruined  him  ;  and 
{o  wifely  refufed  all  thofe  great  obligations  that  Pompey 
would  have  put  upon  him,  that,  had  they  been  receivecf, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  engaged  him  in  his  fa&ion. 
Thus  our  autnor  tells  us.  Nullum  enim  h  Pompilo  babebat 
omamentum^  ut  cateri  qui  per  eum  aut  bonores  aut  divitias 
ceperant ;  quorum  partim  invitiffimi  Ca/lrajuni/equutiypar^ 
ttm.fumma  cum  ejus  offimfa  domi  remanferunt^ 

*  "  For  he  would  receive  of  him  no  eminent  bounty,  as  others,  who 
by  his  means  obtained  honours  or  wealth,  part  of  whlom,  even  against 
tneir  wiils»  Ibllowed  him  to  the  field,  and  part  staid  at  hoise,  npL 
without  bis  great  oi^ence.*' 
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And  there  was  anotber  reaibn  of  fais  wtodeA  refu£d  cf 
public  honours  and  oflBces  from  ibole  who  had  the  pom-cr  of 
conferring  of  them,  and  that  had  a  favoonble  wtSatA  far 
hixn^  for  ne  made  ufe  of  their  favours  for  a  better  and  Dohkr 
end,  namely,  to  refcue  and  relieve  men  that  were,  or  tmght 
be  oppreflcd,  or  in  extremity,  in  the  colli£on  of  fa&ions: 
this  ufe  indeed  he  made  of  their  favours,  as  be  had  oppor- 
tunity. And  had  be  taken  refpcd.s  from  them  for  fais  own 
advancement  or  wealthy  thofe  ren-arcls  and  gratuities  would 
have  precluded  his  opportunity  of  interoemoii  far  others. 
He  therefore  prudently  declined  the  collation  of  bounties^ 
offices,  or  honours  to  himfelf,  frt>m  thofe  that  bad  the  oppor* 
tunity  and  >ail1  to  confer  them  upon  him,  and  refervcd  their 
refp^s  for  the  2:ood  or  deliverance  of  others,  whom  the 
inconitancy  and  cBange  of  affairs  rendered  obnoxious  to  thofe 
that  were  in  prefent  powder. 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  FOU£TH  EXPEDIENT  OF  ATTICCS  mBFUSIllO 
OFFICES  AKD  PUBLIC  EM  PLOTM ESTS  IV  THE 
COMJiONWEALTH,  BT  THE  SUFFBAGES  OF  THE 
SENATE  OB  PEOPLE. 

I  COME  to  the  fourth  thing  which  ^tticus  indufiiioizily 
avoided,  namely,  public  offices. 

Some  offices'  in  Rome  were  in  the  power  of  particular 
peHbns ;  as  principally,  their  Ugwtt  prtnfimdarum^  lieutcninis 
of  provinces,  which  were  in  the  eift  of  thcfc  public  minafteir^ 
whether  confuls,  tribunes,  or  others,  to  whom  the  govern* 
ment  of  provinces  were  allotted.  Thefe  fubftitutes  had  very 
honourable  and  profitable  employments,  commanding  in 
affairs  of  peace  and  war  in  lhe(c  provinces  in  the  abience  of 
the  chief,  and  alfo  of  a  great  authority  while  they  we» 

prefent. 

Odber  offices  were  eleftive  or  conflitutive  by  the  fenateor 
people,  as  confuls,  tribunes,  pretors,  ediles,  cenfinrs,  &c- 

In  the  former  chapter,  I  have  (hewn  hi*  declinittg  the. 
reception  of  offices  from  the  banda  of  private  perfona  ;  and 
now  I  (hall  fliew  his  avoiding  of  fuch  public  oficci  as  were 
of  public  choice  or  donation. 

Offices  in  Rome  were  rarely  ofiered,  but  fougjht ;  they 
were  beneficial  and  honourable  employments,  and  wanted 

not 
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not  competitors ;  but  Atticus  was  fo  far  from  feeking  officeSn^ 
that  he  would  not  take  them  when  offered^  but  induftrioufly 
declined  them  :   when  the  citizens  would  have  elected  him 

Eretor^  he  refufed  it ;  and  he  made  this  handfome  advantage 
ereof,  that  when  his  brother-in-law  Quinlus,  being  after- 
wards elected  prctor,  and  had  a  province  afligned  him^  and 
offered  Atticus  to  be  his  legate,  he  told  him  that  he  had 
-  formerly  refufed  the  office  that  Quintus  now  had,  and  there* 
fore  it  was  not  decent  for  him  to  take  a  fubftitution  from 
him. 

This  therefore  was  Atticus's  principle ;  he  would  do  all 
the  good  offices 'he  could,  either  for  particular  perfons,  or 
for  the  commonwealth,  in  the  (lation  and  capacity  of  a 
private  perfon ;  thus  he  did  for  the  republic  of  Athens, 
while  he  lived  there ;  and  thus  he  did  in  Rome  :  but  neither 
in  the  one  city  nor  the  other,  could  he  be  drawn  to  under- 
take  any  public  office  or  employment.  The  reafons  whereof 
fhall  be  hereafter  (hewn. 

Firft,  touching  public  offices  and  employments  in  general, 
certainly  the  generality  of  men  are  ftrangely  miftaken.  It 
feems  a  wonder  to  me,  to  fee  the  folly  and  vanity  of  men, 
that  fo  fondly  hunt  after  great  offices  and  employments : 
heretofore,  in  the  ftate  of  Greece  efpecially,  men  better  un- 
derftood  themfelvcs  and  their  intereft,  ana  peace,  and  hap* 
pinefs,  than  voluntarily  to  engage  themfelves  in  offices  and 
great  employments,  infomuch  tnat  there  were  then  com- 
pulfory  laws  to  enforce  men  to  undertake  not  only  inferior 
and  petty  offices  that  were  of  burden  and  charge,  but  greater 
offices  that  had  honour  and  profit  annexed  to  ^hem  ;  which 
though  they  are  more  honourable,  and  more  profitable,  ytt 
they  are  more  dangerous  and  hazardous ;  and  the  truth  is, 
that  it  hath  been  the  fkill  and  art  of  the  wifer  fort  of  man- 
kind to  annex  to  fuch  great  employments  thofe  blandifli* 
ments  of  honour,  ef^eem,  and  profit,  to  invite  men  to  the  un- 
dertaking of  them;  as.phyficians  gild  their  bitter  pills, 
that  they  may  be  the  cafier  fwallowed.  The  plain  truth 
'  is,  offices  and  places  of  great  import  and  truft,  are  neceflary 
for  the  good  ot  others,  and  for  the  prefervaiion  and  order  of 
kingdoms,  dates,  and  commonwealths,  and  therefore  th^ 
Wifdom  of  thofe  kingdoms  and  dates  is  to  be  commended, 
that  annex  to  them  thofe  enfigns  of  honour  and  honourable 
fupplies  for  their  fupport,  to  invite  and  encourage  men  to  un- 
dertake them ;  yea,  and  further,  where  thofe  invitations  will 
not  ferve  to  draw  men  of  worth  and  ability  to  undertake 
them,  thofe  Hates  are  to  be  commended  that  ena£l  laws  to 
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compel  fuch  men  to  undertake  them.  But  it  is  inoft  certain 
that  any  man  that  ambttioudy  hunts  after  them,  nay,  that 
man  that  doth  not  induftrioufly  decline  them,  if  poffibly  he 
]i\ay,  underftandsnothimlelf,  nor  his  own  peace,  happinefs, 
or  contentment;  which  will  apjpear,  if  thefe  thmgs  be 
confidered. 

I.  A  man  that  undertakes  a  public  office  or  employment, 
doth  neceffarily  draw  upon  hin^felf  much  envy  ;  and  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  the  .generality  of  mankind  have  a  good 
opinion  of  themfelves,  and  think  they  deferve  thofe  offices 
and  employments  that  others  enjoy,  and  they  think  alfo  very 
well  of  the  offices  and  employments  themfelves,  look  iipoa 
them  as  goodly,  fine,,  gaudy  bufinefTes,  and  are  fond  of  the 
honour  and  wealth  that  is  annexed  unto  them,  and  ihey 
would  fain  be  at  them,  and  think  thofe  that  do  enjoy  them 
Hand  in  their  way,  and  therefore  they  envy,  and  malign 
them,  and  envy  is  a  bufy  a6tive  humour,  and  reftlefs,  until 
it  unhorfe  thofe  upon  whom  it  fallens,  or  break  itfelf  in  the 
attempt. 

'  For  it  is  ordinarily  true,  whofocver  pofleffeth  that  which 
many  defire,  hath  as  many  enemies  and  enviers  as  he  hath 
rivals  and  competitors;  and  as  many  competitors  as  there 
are  ambitious  or  covetous  men  in  the  world.  And  betides 
this,  all  gr.at  offices  have  commonly  fomewhat  of  power 
annexed  to  them.  And  although  focie  ies  of  men  can  never 
fubfitt  in  order  without  fome  power  be  over  them,  yet  par- 
ticular perfons  commonly  hate  and  envy  any  power  in  any 
but  themfelves. 

a.  A  man  that  undertakes  a  public  employment,  is  under 
a  powerful  temptation  to  lofe  and  give  up  all  that  quiet,  and 
reft,  and  tran(|uillity  that  a  private  ttation  yields;  and  if  not 
all,  yet  a  great  part  of  his  liberiy,  and  divefts  himfelf  of 
himfelf ;  and  do  what  he  can,  he  muft  in  a  great  meafure 
give  himfelf  up  to  others,  as  the  price  of  that  honour,  pre- 
eminence, and  power  which  he  enjoys;  which  is  too  dear 
a  purchafe  for  any  wife  and  confiderate  man  that  can  well 
avoid  it. 

3.  There  is  no  man  fo  wife,  fo  dexterous  in  bufinfefs  of 

Eublic  employment,  fo  attentive  to  it,  nor  fo  fortunate  in  it, 
ut  hath  his  defeats,  incogitancies  and  inadvertencies, 
or  at  leaft  misfortunes  in  it ;  and  thefe  deficiencies  in 
a  private  ftation,  are  lefs  ]  erceived  and  obferved,.  and 
tbe  confequences  ot  them  are  narrow^  and  moft  com- 
monly within  the  confines  of  a  man's  felf  or  his  family : 
but  in  a  man  of,  public  employment^  firff,  thefe  deftits 

are 
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are  more  ealily  pbferved  and  feen ;  i^  his  perfon  and 
fiation  is  cotifpicuous^  fo  his  defeats  are  eafily  feen  by  any 
by-ftanders. 

a.  As  they  are  eafily  feen,  fo  they  are  diligently  watched 
and  obferved  ;  he  wants  not  fuch  fpe£tators  as  make  it  their, 
bufinefs  to  be  diligent  fearchers  and  obfervers  of  them. 

3.  When  thofe  defefts  at  any  time  appear,  though  per- 
chance  they  are  but  few'and  fmall,  yet  they  are  the  objeAs 
of  mod  fevere  cenfure  and  animadver(ion. 

If  a  private  man's  wifdom,  goodnefs,  or  prudence,  do  ad 
plurimum  overbalance  his  follies  or  inadvertencies,  the  man 
pafleth  for  a  wife  and  good  man  ;  but  a  little  folly  in  a  man 
in  a  great  employment,  (hall  cloud  and  overfliadow  in  the 
public  efteem  all  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  though  this  be 
far  the  greater. 

4  But  that  which  is  worft  of  all,  the  errors,  miftakes^ 
mifcarriages,  or  inadvertencies  of  a  private  man,  hurts  none 
but  himfelf  or  his  narrow  relations:  but  even  fmall  errors, 
or  miftakes,  or  follies,  in  a  man  of  public  employment^  and 
in  the  exercife  thereof,  may  be  of  a  vaft  and  compre- 
henfive  concern,  and  the  ill  confequences  thereof  oftentimes 
irreparable.  An  error  of  a  judge  in  his  judgment,  may 
miflead  or  undo  thoufands  ;  an  error  in  counfel  in  a  coun- 
fellor,  may  ruin  a  ftate  or  kingdom ;  an  error  in  conduftin 
a  general,  may  deftroy  an  army  :  and  furely  every  wife  man 
will,  as  much  as  he  may,  keep  himfelf  out  of  thefe  hazardous 
confeqiiences,  fince  every  wife  man  knows  that  his  is  not 
without  his  mixtures  of  folly  and  weaknefe. 

4.  Again,  let  a  man  in  public  employments  m§inage 
them  with  all  the  integrity  and  wifdofti  imaginable,  yet  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  urong ; 
there  may  be,  there  will  be  oftentimes  fuch  difappointments 
and  crofs  events,  that  will  bring  ill  fuccefs  to  the  heft  and 
wifell  endeavours,  and  then,  hotwithftanding  all  his  wifdom 
and  fidelity,  the  ill  fuccefs  (hall  be  attributed  to  his  want  of 
integrity,  courage,  or  wifdom.  Every  fool  will  be  ready  to 
fay,  if  the  counfel  had  been  thus,  the  event  had  been  other- 
wife  f  and  the  people  fhall  either  perfuade  themfelve^,  or  be 
perfuadi^d  by  others,  that  the  man  was  either  falfe  or  foolifh 
iti  his  lemployment ;  yea,  and  the  ftate  wherein  he  lived, 
cither  to  humour  the  people,  or  to  hold  up  their  credit,  and 
an  expeftatioTl  of  better  fuccefs  when  others  are  employed, 
will  be  ready  to  make  .a  politic  facrifice  of  fuch  a  minifter  of 
ftate,  whofe  fault  was  hot  to  be  falfe,  or  a  fool,  but  oivly  to 
J^e  unfortunate. 

'^     .    '     =    -  6.  Again, 
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6.  A^in^  there  is  no  public  officer  m  the  worH,  but  muft 
jKBcefianly  make  a  confiderable  party  of  mankind  his  enemy  : 
tf  he  beone  in  judicial  employment,  he  muft  pronounce  to  the 
AfiEidrantage  of  one  party,  and  then  that  party  that  hates 
hixii,  if  he  be  an  officer  employed  in  the  iflning  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  he  that  ftays  longeft  for  his  money,  hates  him  ; 
if  he  be  employed  in  difpenfafion  of  rewards,   offices  or 
places,  as  military  commanders,  he  thai  is  difappointed  in 
his  expectation,  or  that  finds  lefs  than  he  expe£led,  hates 
htm  :  and  it  will  not  be  material  to  the  fafety  of  him  that 
is  bated,  whether  there  be  caufe  or  not,  if  the  party  pro- 
▼oked  think  he  hath  caufe,  his  indignation  is  as  high  as  if  it 
werejuft;  and  moft  commonly  is  provided  with  a  calumny 
to  inrofe  into  the  people  to  make  them  believe  it  fo.     And  if 
it  be  faid  in  all  thefe  and  the  like  cafes,  the  party  makes  as 
loany  friends  as  he  doih  enemies  ;  for  if  one  be  diiappointed, 
another  is  rewarded  ;  and  if  one  be  pronounced  agamft,  ano- 
ther is  pronounced  for ;  this  mends  not  the  matter  :  for  fup- 
pofed  injuries  are  longer  remembered  than  real  benefits ; 
and  commonly  he  that  receives  a  benefit,  efteems  it  his  due ; 
be  that  goes  without  it,  thinks  it  an  injury  :  and   hatred 
«nd  revenge  are  more  aftive  and  vigilant  to  do  mifchief  upon 
a  fuppofed  injury  or  negfe6^,  than  duty  or  gratitude  is  ta 
defend  one,  from  whom  either  juftice  or  benefit  hath  been 
received. 

Upon  all  thefe,  and  many  more  evident  reafons,  it  is  be- 
vond  queftion,  that  no  confiderate  man  hath  reafon  to  be 
fond  of  any  public  employment,  though  attended  with 
honoiir,  powerand  profit,  but  fairly  to  decline  it  if  he  ijaay : 
and  therefore, it  is  no  wonder  that  Pomnonius  Atticus,  who 
was  a  vuife,  knowing  man,  was  fo  far  from  feeking  it,  that 
he  declined  it  when  offered. 

%.  But  fuppofing  that  in  a  cahn,  fedate  time,  this  wife 
and  good  man  might  have  been  perfuaded  to  take  an  honour- 
able public  employment,  and  that  it  had  not  been  only  con- 
fiftent  with  his  wifdom,  but  his  duty  fo  to  have  done  ;  and 
that  if  he  had  declined  it,  it  had  oeen  either  an  argument 
of  puiiUanimity  or  fboliftnefs,  yea,  and  injuftice,  to  partake 
of  the  benefit  and  proteftion  of  the  public  minifters  and 
officers  of  flome,  and  to  have  denied  the  fame  common 
offices  to  others,  when  by  the  fuflfrages  or  nomiriation  of 
thofe^  who  were  intrufted  therein,  he  was  appointed  a  pub- 
lic mintfler  5  yet  certainly  confidering  the  lime  wherein  he 
lived,  and  the  great  diftempers  that  prevailed  in  that  flate^ 
his  declining  of  public  employments^  was  not  only  excuf- 
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able  and  jttftifiable^  but  alfo  very  comtnendable,  and  an 
abftinence  full  of  prudence  and  great  difcretion :  for  ht  that 
takes  a  public  employment  in  a  troubled  ftate^  is  (without 
the  intervention  of.  a  marvellous  providence)  firft,  and  be- 
ftwe  any, others,  expofed  to  the  (hock  of  all  public  commo- 
tions :  if  a  faftion  prevail,  if  he  either  oppofe  it,  or  be  fuf-. 
peAed  by  it,  he  is  fure  to  be  one  of  the  firft  that  muft  be 
ruined  by  it,  becaufe  he  will  be  thoudat  an  impediment  to 
the  defign ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  if  he  eleape  without  an  exile 
or  confifcation.  On  the  other  fide,  ir  he  be  in  the  good 
opinion  of  that  fa&ion,and  To  continued  in  his  employment^ 
he  is  under  an  engagement,  not  only  in  the  hazard  of  their 
fortune,  but  alfo  in  the  purfuit  and  execution  of  all  thoie 
defperate  enterprizes  that  fuch  a  fa£lion  thinks  neceiTary  or 
convenient  for  their  eflabliftiment ;  which  if  he  do  not, 
then  unlefs  they  otherwife  fear  him,  or  exceedingly  rever* 
cnce  bis  perfon,  as  one  that  may  credit  their  party,  he  is 
fure  to  be  dealt  more  feverely  with,  than  if  he  had  at  firft 
oppofed  them.  On  the  other  fide,  if  he  comply  with  them, 
and  ferve  their  turns,  and  profecute  their  defigns  in  the 
public  (lation  wherein  he  ftands,  he  (hall  )ofe  his  reputa- 
tion, and  his  innocence,  and  be  entangled  in  a  moft  bafe 
fervitude,  and  be  made  inftrumental  in  thofe  aftions  which 
perchance  he  inwardly  abhors ;  and  if  he  ftart  or  boggle  at 
them,  he  (hall  be  dealt  with  as  the  worft  of  enemies ;  and 
if  ever  there  come  a  turn  of  aflfairs,  he  (hall  be  fure  to  be  one 
of  the  firft  that  is  crufhed  by  the  prevailing  party :  and  this 
Cicero  found  to  be  true,  to  his  coft ;  for  ne,  that  while  he 
was  but  an  advocate,  flood  un(haken  in  all  thofe  troublefome 
times  wherein  he  lived  (though  he  fometimes  ufed  his 
tongue  with  too  much  liberty  in  his  public  orations)  yet 
when  once  he  became  entangled  in  public  oflSces  of  conful 
and  fenator,  he  quickly  felt  the  power  and  vindiftivenefs  of 
thcL party  of  Antony,  upon  his  return;  and  loft  his  life  in 
the  fury  and  rage  of  his  incenfcd  adverfary,  which  he  had 
efcaped,  had  he  followed  the  wife  example  of  his  friend 
Atticus,  in  declining  public  employment.  And  therefore 
Cato  Uticenfis,  who  the  greateft  part  of  his  .life  had  been, 
concerned  in  public  offices  and  employments  in  Rome,  yet 
when  he  fbuna  himfelf  over-borne  by  the  Cacfarean  party, 
learned,  though  too  late,  Atticus's  wifdom,  and  left  this 
legacy  to  bis  fon,  that  he  (hould  never  engage  himfelf  in  the 
public  admini(brations,  offices,  or  employment  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 
And  truly  Atticus,  by  this  wife  abftinence  from  public* 
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officer  and  employments^  obtained.much  of  tirat  fafety  and 
happinefs  which  he  enjoyed • 

1.  By  this  means  he  enjoyed  himfelf  and  his  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  life,  and  all  thole  advaoitages  and  opportunities 
of  improving  his  learning  and  ktiowledge,  which  he  could 
never  have  had  in  a  public  ftaiion. 

a.  By  this  means  he  kept  himfelf  free  from  enemies  or 
emulation^  envy  and  detraction,  the  common  attendants  of 
public  and  great  employments. 

5.  By  this  means  he  kept  both  his  fafety,  his  innocence, 
and  reputation ;  all  of  which  muft  neceflanly  be  greatly  en- 
dangered, if  not  utterly  loft,  had  he  taken  upon  himfelf 
«ny  public  office  in  thofe  turbulent  times. 

4,  By  this  means  he  preferved  his  power,  intcreff,  and 
▼eneration  among  all  parties,  and  was  able  to  do  better  offices 
with  the  prevailing  party,  for  ihe  fafeguard  and  preferVation 
of  good  men,  than  if  he  had  borne  the  greateft  offices,  and 
witn  the  beft  applaufe  in  the  city  of  Rome,  as  appears  by 
the  hifiory  of  his  life. 


C  H  A  P.    X. 

THE  EXPEDIENT  THAT  ATTICUS  USED  TO  PRESERVE 
HIMSELF,  WAS,  THE  AVOIDING  OF  ALL  THOSE 
OCCASIONS  THAT  MIGHT  PROCURE  UNTO  HIM 
EMULATION    OR    ENVV. 

Jlhe  fifth  remedy  that  he  iifed  againft  the  danger  of 
tumultuous  times,  was,  to  avoid  with  all  care  all  fuch  tilings 
as  mi^ht  procure  an  exile,  envy,  or  emulation  againft  him. 

This  appears  already  in  part,  by  his  declining  of  offices, 
f>f  honour,  of  power  and  profit;  but  I  (hall  give  this  as  a 
diftin£l  confideration,  becaufe  I  fhall  evidence  it  with  farther 
inftances. 

When  he  was  at  Athens,  he  was  folicited  to  accept  of 
honourable  employments :  but  although,  as  a  private  man, 
he  did  them  all  the  friendly  offices  he  could,  yet  he  refufed 
their  public  honours ;  they  then  defired  that  he  would  be 
enrolled  as  a  free  citizen  ot  Athens ;  but  this  he  alfo  refufed, 
as  knowing  it  would  be  interpreted  to  be  a  deferting  of  hi^ 
native  city  of  Rome,  and  might  procure  enemies,  or  at  leaft 
envy:  they  alfo  fqlicited  him,  that  his  ftatue  might  be  fet 

up 
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up  at  Athens,  among  their  worthies  and  benefactors ;  but 
this  alfo  he  would  by  no  means  allow  of,  for  the  fame  reafon ; 
although^  after  his  r^cefs  from  that  city,  the  citizens,  not- 
withftanding  his  refufa],  did  in  his  abfence  fet  up  his  fiatu^« 
And  this  refufing  of  this  piece  of  pageantry,  namely,  the 

i)ublic  fetting  up  of  his  (latue  or  pifture,  though  it  feems  a 
mall  matter,  wa^  furely  an  a6l  of  great  prudence  ;  for  he  that 
allows  the  fetting  up  of  his  ftatue  of  p'wSture,  firft,  draws' 
upon  himfelf  much  envy  :  other  perfons  that  have  not  the 
fame  honour  done  them,  malign  him  that  hath  it,  as  having 
that  piece  of  public  favour  done  him,  which  another  thinks 
he  as  well  at  leaft  deferves. 

a.  It  gives  unfeen  detraftions  or  cenfure,  expofing  to 
every  man's  eye  that  objeft  that  adminifters  occafion  of  cen-  ; 
fure ;  this  is  that  man's  ftatue;  that  did  fuch  an  injury,  that 
committed  fuch  an  error  or  overfight :  fo  it  becomes  a  mo- 
nument of  fo  much  more  difadvantage  to  the  prototype^  b^ 
"how  much  men  are  more  apt  to  take  notice  of,  and  remember 
the  evils,  than  the  good  of  any  perfpn.  3.  If  that  ftate  or 
.  city  take  up  any  diftafte  againft  the  perfon,  the  poor  llatue 
commonly  receives  the  public  contumely,  and  the^man  is 
profecuted  in  effigy ;  he  hath  committed  a  depojitum  ynt^ 
that  ftate.  or  city,  that  muft  engage  him  to  their  perpetual 
fervice  and  pleafing  of  them,  or  in  default  thereof,  to  be 
the  fubjeft  of  their  contumely  or  public  indignity  in  effigy. 

When  he  came  back  to  Rome,  befides  his  refufal  of 
public  and  honourable  offices,  he  kept  himfelf  in  the  ftate 
of  a  private  gentleman;  and  notwithftanding  the  accefs  of 
a  fair  eftate  from  his  uncle  Cascilius,  he  never  exceeded  his 
former  charge  or  method  of  houfe-keeping;  indeed  he  there- 
upon enlarged  his  private  liberality  and  oeneficence  to  per- 
fons that  ftood  in  need  thereof;  but  he  did  not  at  all  there- 
upon advance  the  port  or  equipage  of  his  houfe- keeping  or 
mannerof  Hving;  his  houfe  was  plain,  though  noble  ;  and 
he  never  would  by  new  building,  make  it  ftately  or  fplendid, 
buC  contented  himfelf  with  it  as  he  found  it :  and  although 
be  were  rich,  yet  to  avoid  the  glory  of  being  faid  to  be  a 

freat  purchafer,  he  never  would  make  any  new  purchafes,. 
ut  kepi  the  pofleffions  which  were  left  him  by  his  father 
and  uncle;  well  knowing  that  great  purchafes  would  make 
a  great  noife  and  rumor,  occafion  envy,  and  become  but  a 
troublefome  burden  and  incumbrance,  rather  than  a  benefit 
or  advantage  in  a  troubled  ftate. 

His  money  would  be  a  portable  commodity  for  his  fub- 
.  fiftence.,  and  ready  to  fupply  the  neceilities  and  emergencies 
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of  himfelf  and  his  friends,  when  his  lands  muft  be  necefla- 
rily  fixed,  and  in  troubled  times  might  yield  him  little 
revenue,  and  were  of  neceffity  to  abide  the  ftorms  of  that 
place  wherein  they  lay.  In  (hort,  he  kept  fuch  a  mediocrity 
m  his  houfe,  his  furniture,  his  houfehold  expences,  hi» 
entertainments,  and  the  manner  of  his  living,  that  neither 
expofed  him  to  fcorn  on  the  one  hand,  nor  cenfure,  or  envy, 
or  imputation  of  affefting  either  too  much  grandeur  and 
popularity,  on  the  other,  norconfumed  or  wafted  his  eftate, 
out  left  himfelf  in  a  continual  capacity  offupplying  the  exi- 
gence of  his  friends,  which  he  juftly  efteemed  the  beft  em- 
ployment of  his  wealth ;  and  yet  he  lb  ordered  his  affairs  and 
expences,  with  that  decency  and  prudence,  that  kept  him 
above  the  imputation  of  bafenefs  or  unworthy  parfimony. 
And  by  This  means  he  avoided  envy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
contempt  on  the  other ;  keeping  himfelf  in  a  middle  and 
conftant  conduft  between  all  extremes.  It  is  true,  in 
the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  was,  by  the  importunity  of  An- 
tonius  and  0£tavius,  drawn  to  match  bis  niece  into  the 
family  and  relation  of  Oftavius,  which  feemed  to  be  a  ftep 
beyond  his  degree,  and  that  mediocrity  that  he  ufed  and 
af{e£ied  in  the  former  courfe  of  his  life  :  but  it  was  not  a 
thing  fought  by  him,  but  from  him,  the  great  triumviri  of 
Rome  being  ambitious  of  his  affinity,  whom  they  very  well 
knew  to  be  a  man  of  as  great  intereff,  and  efteem,  and  power 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  as  any  private  perfon  could  poflibiy  be; 
and  that  intereff,  efteem,  and  power  bottomed  upon  as  firm 
a  bafis  as  could  pofGbly  be  expeded ;  namely,  the  native 
and  experimented  prudence  and  worth  of  the  man :  and 
therefore  they  thought,  that  whatever  mutability  of  fortune 
their  high  flying  attempts  might  meet  with,  yet  they 
had,  by  this  affinity  with  Atticus,  a  more  firm  intereft  in 
Rome,  than  if  they  had  matched  their  relations  into  the 
family  of  a  commander  of  an  army  of  forty  thoufand 
men,  Befide  all  this,  he  was  rich,and  might  probably 
leave  a  fair  'fortune,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Ann 
laftly,  the  times  now  feemed  pretty  well  fettled;  the 
triumvirate  of  Antonius,  Oftavius,  and  Lepidus  had  matter- 
ed all  oppofition  ;  and  although  there  afterwards  broke  out 
wars  between  Oftavius  and  Antony,  yet  that  was  not  long 
before  Atticus  *s  death  ;  and  as  he  was  not  likely  to  live  to 
fee  thofe  eruptions,  fo  if  he  (hould,  he  could  not  probably 
furvive  their  iflTue ;  neither  did  he :  for  he  died  the  year 
before  the  battle  of  Aftium,  wherein  Antony  was  overthrown 
by  Oftavios:  and  yet  if  thefe  differences  had  been  in  hit 
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profpe^,  he  was  reafonable  fecure  againft  wtiatfoevcr  iffuc 
ihould  happen  in  it,  both  the  heads  of  that  fiilStion  bring 
his  admirerii  and  friends)  and  his  great  age  giving  him  the 
^proteSion  and  privilege  of  fitting  ftill  between  lheni«  ^ 


CHAR    XL 

THE    SIXTH     EXPEDIENT,    THE    AVOIDING    OF    ALtr 
OCCASIONS  OF  ENMIT¥  FROM  ANY. 

JL  HE  fixth  thing  that  this  wife  marl  induftrioufly  avoi^fed, 
in  order  to  his  fafety,  was,  all  manner  of  envy  rroni  airjr^ 
and  all  occafions  and  opportunities  thereof,  that  humaa 
prudence  could  poffibly  forefee. 

This  hath  been  in  part  fhew^n  before  in  the  precedait 
chapters,  in  his  declining  of  fatftions,  offices,  and  excita- 
tions of  envy ;  but  it  {hall  oej  here  profecuted  with  farther  in- 
ilances,  that  more  <lire(9:ly  and  fpecifically  were  orcjerefl 
againft  this  inconvenience ;  and  the  former  inftances,  moi^ 
e^ecially  relate  to  the  avoiding  of  public  differences,  and 
the  enmities  arifing  by  it ;  but  thefe  relate  to  fuch  enmities 
as  concern  a  man  in  a  private  ftation. 

There  be  thefe  enfumg  occafions,  that  commonly  crejcte 
animofities  and  enmities. 

I,  He  that  is  an  accufer  or  informer  againft  any  man  for 
matters  of  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  makes  the  party  accrrfed, 
and  all  his  relations,  his  enemies;  nay,  though  he  do  \ih\xt 
as  an  advocate.  I  do  verily  believe,  that  the  fliarpnefs  of 
Tully's  tonjgue  in  his  declamations,  though  it  procured  him 
foUie  fricn(Js,  it  created  him  many  more  enemies,  that  did 
fit  clofe  upon  him  when  they  had  opportunity ;  though  the 
occafion  of  his  ruin,  was  his  public  a&ion :  but  AtticuiB 
was  ever  careful  to  avoid  this. 

He  ne\'er  would  be  an  accufer  of  any,  either  as  party  Or 
advocate,  nor  fubfcribe  any  public  accufation. 

a.  A  fecond  thing  that  creates  enemies,  is  fitigioufhd^ 
contention,  and  going  to  law  for  every  trifle  :  this  excellent 
man  did  with  that  prudence  order  his  afiairs,  that  the  antbor 
of  his  life  tells  us  he  never  had  any  law-Tuit^.  Hrs  wifdom 
was  fuch^  that  it  p're\'ented  him  from  great  or  wafting  injoricss 
and  his  goodnefs  was  fuch,  that  he  rather  forgave  injuries 
gf  a  lefs  magnitude,  than  profecuted  the  wrong-doers :  ft 
was  one  of  the  great  coramendations  of^his  iift,  that  fie 
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auickly  forgot  the  injnriesthathe  received,  and  the  kindnefs 
lat  he  had  done. 

3.  A  third  thing  that  creates  many  enemies,  is  when  a 
man  is  farmer  or  co11e£lor  of  tho(e  troublefome  duties, 
where  many  are  concerned,  a  publican  or  farmer  of  cuftoms 
or  tolls :  for  fuch  men  are  commonly  hated  \yf  the  generality 
of  the  people.  Now^  Attieus,  although  fome  conjeftur^s 
there  are,  that  he  was  fometime  farmer  of  the  Veftigalia, 
yet  th«  writer  of  his  life  afliires  us  the  contrary  ;  or  certainly 
rfhe  were  fo  at  any  time,  he  quickly  left  that  employment, 
as  21  probable  root  of  contentions,  ana  enmity,  and  animofity. 

4.  A  fourth  thing  that  creates  enemies,  is  when  a  man 
deals  much  in  the  goods  or  lands  that  are  confifcated  by  the 
power  of  any  fafition  :  fuch  confifcations  were  frequent  in 
Rome,  becaufe  the  viciffitudes  of  the  prevalence  of  faftions 
were  frequent ;  and  hither  perfons  often  came^  and  met  with 
good  bargains :  but  Attieus  wholly  declined  thofe  public 
markets,  not  only  becaufe  it  would  be  a  mark  of  a  covetous 
mind,  but  becaule  he  knew  that  the  former  owners  would 
bear  a  fecret  indignation  and  enmity  againft  the  purchafers 
and  pofleflbrs  of  their  goods ;  and  fuch  purchafes  carried 
with  them  a  clear  evidence  that  the  purchafers  approved  the 
party  and  violences  of  thofe  men  that  thus  confifcated  and 
iexpofed  fuch  goods  to  fale;  and  it  was  againft  the  principles 
of  Attieus,  to  give  fo  much  countenance  or  credit  to  the 
ppoc^edinj^s  of  any  of  thofe  faftions. 

5.  A  fifth  thing  that  often  creates  men  trouble,  efpecially 
in  a  troubled  date,  is  the  too  much  prodigality  of  fpeech. 
An  over-free,  inconfidcrate  commendation  of  fome  perfons 
of  one  party,  or  too  liberal  inve£lives  or  cenfures  of  the 
perfons  engaged  in  another,  create  oftentimes  enemies^  and 
give  a  man  a  blow  when  he  hath  forgot  it,,  or  thinks  not  of 
It;  fome  enemy  of  a  perfon  commended,  or  friend  of  the 
perfon  cenfurecJ,  oftentimes  reporting  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  firft  fpeaker:  \\x  this  kind  Attieus  was  very  wary;  he 
was  not  liberal  of  his  tongue  either  in  praifes  or  difpraifesof 
this  or  that  party,  or  the  perfons  concerned  in  it :  and  if  any 
time  he  commended  any  perfon,  it  was  upon  the  account  of 
his  due  perfonal  worth  and  virtue,  without  contemplation 
or  refped  of  parties,  or  the  concerns  thereof. 

Pride  and  haughtinefs  of  deportment  do  infallibly  create 
more  enemies  than  any  one  diftemper  befides,  and  indeed 
i&  commonly  the  root  of  all  contentions  and  animofities  both 
in  public  and  in  private  perfons.  A  proud  man  in  eife^ 
refmeth  all  men.  and  therefore  doth  either  nec^ffitate^  or  at 
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lead  engage  all  men  to  oppofe  him,  and  become  his  enemy : 
but  herein  was  Atticus's  great  wifdom,  that  in  his  whole! 
courfe  of  life,  he  always  kept  an  humble  mind,  and  ah 
humble  deportment :  when  he  lived  at  Athens,  ouV  authoif 
tells  us,  Jic  fe  gerebat  ut  communis  infimis  par  principibus 
v'tderetur ;  ex  quofa&um  eft  ut  butc  omnes  bonores  quos  pof-( 
fent  publ'tce  baberent  ^:  the  like  was  his  deportment  at  Rome. 
And  certainly  ihis  hutifiility.of  mind,  and  deportment,  and 
frecnefs  frdm  all  manner  of  pride,  brought  him  very  great 
advantage;  for  it  kept  him  in  a  true  eftimate  and  judgment 
of  things.  Pride  and  vain-glory  blind  the  judgment; 
humility,  and  lowlinefiS,  render  every  thing  in  its  true  and 
juft  eftimale  and  value, 

2.  It  kept  him  in^reat  tranquillity  of  mind,  as  well  as* 
of  life ;  it  is  not  poffible  for  any  man  to'fuffer  fo  much  tor- 
ture and  vexation  from  all  the  affronts  and  injuries  without, 
as  from  a  proud  heart  that  galleth  and  vexetfi  itfelf,  when  it 
cannot  have  its  will ;  but  an  humble  man  in  all  ftates  and 
conditions  ftands  fquare  upon  his  own  bafis,  without  any 
great  diforder  or  perturbation. 

3.  By  this  means  he  greatly  fecured  his  own  fafety  iii 
public  dangers ;  for  by  reafon  of  his  humble  deportment, 
he  got  but  few  enemies  ;  and  if  there  were  any  fuch,  this 
humble  carriage  either  melted  them  into  friends,  or  gave 
that  relaxation  and  abatement  to  their  fervour  and  animo- 
fity,  that  they  never  attempted  to  hurt  him,  though  poffi- 
bly  the  prevalence  of  a  faftion  wherein  they  were  parties, 
gave  them  opportunity. 

And  yet  though  his  deportmerit  were  full  of  humility 
aind  condefcenfion,  yet  it  was  not  \Vithout  a  becoming 
gravity  and  grafideur,  whereby,  though  he  was  affable  and 
'  cheerfiil,  yet  he  rendered  not  himfelt  cheap  and  Contemp- 
tible ;  fo  that,  as  the  author  tells  us,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to 
tell,  whether  the  very  fame  men  did  more  love  or  fear  him. 

And  certainly  this  part  of  Atticus's  management  was  a 
Angular  means  of  his  fafety,  and  an  excellent  indication 
of  his  prudence,  efpecially  in  troublefome  and  difficult 
times ;  namely,  a  wife  and  circumfpedl  avoiding  of  mak- 
ing enemies.  It  is  the  common  folly  of  men  great  in 
place,  power  or  wealth,  to  think  themfelves  above  the  reach 
of  enemies,  of  the  meaner  fort  efpecially;  and  therefore 
they  care  not  how  many  they  difoblige  by  their  infolence, 

'  "  He  carried  himself  so  that  he  seemed  common  to  the  lowest,  and 
*«  yet  equal  to  the  chiefest;  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  they  publicly 
•*  heaped  upon  him  all  the  honouis  they  could.'* 
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fcorns,  injuries,  or  ncglefts :  this  is  a  piece  of  great  weak- 
nefs  and  folly;  for  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  there  is  no 
man,  though  never  fo  mean,  but  once  in  feven  years  will 
iiave  an  opportunity  to  do  the  ^reateft  man  much  good  or 
much  harm.  Whent  he  moufe  troubled  the  deeping  lion, 
and  difturbed  him,  and  happened  to  fall  under  his  paw, 
he  defired  the  lion  to  fpare  him,  he  was  but  a  moufe,  and 
yet  might  live  poffibly  to  do  him  a  kindnefs;  but  howfo- 
'  ever  was  not  worth  his  indignation  :  the  moufe  afterwards 
ferved  to  eat  afunder  that  net  that  entangled  the  lion,  and 
fo  deliver  him,  that  for  all  his  greatnefs,  could  not  deliver 
himfelf.  Kindnefs,  and  affability,  and  gentlenefs  are  but 
cheap  and  eaiy  things,  and  as  eafily  exercifed  as  rough- 
oefs  and  acerbity ;  and  when  a  man  can  make  a  /riend 
upon  as  eafy  terms  as  he  can  make  an  enemy,  he  is  im- 
prudent if  he  do  the  latter  ;  for  a  mean  friend  may  be  able 
fometimes  to  do  a  great  kindnefs  to  a  great  man,  and  a  little 
enemy  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  a  great  mifchief. 

In  tumultuous  times  an  ordinary  common  foldier  is 
mafter  of  another  man's  life  and  eftate,  either  in  the  un- 
bridled rage  of  a  ftorm,  or  by  a  falfe  accufajion  :  he  there- 
fore that  means  to  fit  fafe  in  ftormv  times,  muft  be  care- 
ful, with  Atticus,  to  avoid  the  making  of  enemies,  even  in 
his*privatc  ftation,  as  well  as  in  his  public,  and  muft  never 
think  any  perfon  fo  defpicable,  but  that  he  may  fome  way 
or  other,  or  at  fome  time  or  other,  do  him  a  mifchief; 
and  therefore  muft  never  unncceflarily  provoke  any,  or  make 
him  an  enemy,  if  he  cao  fairly  avoid  it. 

And  thefe  are  the  principal  things  obfervable  in  the  life 
of  Atticus,  which  he  principally  avoided  ia  order  to  his 
fafety  and  tranquillity  in  troublefome  times. 


CHAP.   XIL 

T^HE  CONSIDERAtrON  OF  THK  THINGS  THAT  AT- 
TICUS DID,  IN  ORDER  TO  HIS  SAFETY  AND  SE- 
CURITY AGAINST  THE  DANGERS  AND  TROUBLES 
OF  THK  TIMES  ;  AND  FIRST,  TOUCHING  HIS 
CHARITY,    BOUNTY,    AND    LIBERALITY. 

X  HAVE  done  with  thofe  things  which  this  wife  man 
avoided  in  order  to  his  fafety  in  troublefome  times.  I  come 
now  to  the  things  he  did  ;  which  as  they  were  worthy  and 
honourable  in  themfelves,  fo  they  were  the  great  means  of 
his  fafety  and  prefervation. 

In 
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.  In  the  precedent  chapter,  I  (hewed  his  prudence  and 
induftry  to  avoid  making  himfelf  enemies  ;  this  was  that 
he  conftantly  avoided  :  But  he  did  not  only  avoid  the  pro-» 
curing  of  enemies,  but  was  prudent  and  wife  in  making 
very  many  friends ;  this  conduced  greatly  to  his  fafety  and 
preservation. 

And  the  means  whereby  he  thus  made  fo  many  his 
firiends,  was  his  liberality,  beneficence,  and  bounty,  efpeci- 
^lly  to  thofe  in  diftrefs. 

But  ahhough  the  fafetv  that  he  had,  was  partly  the  con- 
fequence  of  his  ipany  friends  that  he  procured,  and  the 
teneficence  that  he  ufcd,  was  one  great  means  of  procuring 
friends  ;  yet  herein  coniifted  the  excellence  of  the  man, 
that  he  was  not  bountiful  and  beneficent  upon  the  bare  ac- 
couvit  of  procuring  friends,  or  by  them  to  fecure  his  fafety  : 
but  the  principle  of  his  beneficence  was  higher  and  nobler 
than  his  own  intereft  and  fafety;  for  it  arofe  from  the 
noblcncfs  of  his  difpofition,  and  was  a  certain  native  genc- 
rofity  and  beneficence  to  mankind,  that  prevailed  upon  him 
to  be  grateful  to  ihofe  that  did  him  kindnefs  ;  bountiful  to 
thofe  he  loved,  compaffionate  to  thofe  in  mifery,  and  bene- 
ficent to  mankind  in  general :  indeed  the  coniequence  and 
cfTcft  of  this  goodneis  was  the  multiplication  of  friends, 
and  his  f^curity  in  times  of  danger.  But  that  was  not  the 
great  wheel  that  moved  him  to  it,  but  the  admirable  con- 
ftitution  and  hiibit  of  his  mind,  which  would  have  rcn- 
derc(j  him  fuch,  though  there  had  neither  been  friends  nor 
fafety  acquired  by  it :  fdr  he  had  a  felf-contentation  in  the 
egrefles  of  his  own  bounty  and  goodnefs,  though  it  had 
never  reflefted  to  his  own  honour,  fafety,  or  advantage. 

And  this  is  the  more  evident,  for  that  the  inftances  of 
his  liberality  and  beneficence  were  mod  frequent  and  emi- 
nent towards  fuch  as  were  in  greateft  diiirefs,  and  below 
the  expeilation  of  ever  making  a  retribution  :  whereby,  as 
our  author  tells  us,  it  was  evident  that  neither  hopes  nor 
fears,  nor  felf-ends  or  advantage,  were  the  motives  of  his 
liberality,  but  the  virtue,  goodnefs,  and  beneficence  of  his 
nature  and  foul. 

But  becaufe  if  his  beneficence  had  been  fingly  to  any 
one  fingle  party  or  fa<9:ion,  or  only  to  that  fa6iion  that  were 
undermoft,  it  might  have  been  interpreted  a  fecret  compli- 
ance with  them,  and  adherence  to  them,  and  fo  rendered 
him  fufpefted  to  thofe  that  attained  the  upper  hand,  he  fo 
wifely  ordered  his  charity  and  beneficence  to  the  opprefled, 
that  at  the  fame  time  he  alfo  liberally  prefented  the  vi6tors.;, 
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and  thofe  things  he  did  not  poorly  and  fneakingly,  but 
boldly  and  openly,  that  the  opprefled  might  fee  he  counte- 
nanced not  their  caufe,  but  regarded  their  wants ;  and  the 
ridtors  might  fee  he  durft  do  go(xl  to  the  neceflStous,  though 
their  enemies ;  ,and  all  the  world  might  fee  that  his  charity 
and  goodnefs  was  diredled  to  the  human  nature,  not  to 
encourage  or  flatter  faclions  :  fome  inftances  hereof  arc 
given  in  the  hiftory  of  his  life* 

When  Marius  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  ftate,  he  at- 
fifted  him  with  neceflaries  in  his  flight ;  and  when  Sylla, 
a  declared  enemy  by  Marius,  vifited  Atticus  at  Athens,  he 
entertained  him  with  honour  and  refpeft. 

When  Pompey  was  hardly  tfefet  oy  the  power  of  Caefar, 
he  fupplled  him  and  his  aflSftants  with  money  for  their  fup- 
port ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  fupplied  Caefar  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  money  for  their  wants. 

When  Brutus  and  his  aflSftants  were  oppreflTed  by  the 
power  of  Antony,  he  fupplied  them  with  neceflaries  :  and 
when  afterwards  it  was  Antony's  fate  to  be  declared  a 
public  enemy,  and  his  condition  feemed  defperate,  info- 
much  that  tne  very  friends  of  Antony  turned  bitter  ene- 
mies of  Antony's  family,  he  then  undertook  the  patronage 
and  proteftion  of  the  family  of  Antony,  relieved  and  fup- 
ported  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  "and  Volumnius,  one 
of  his  family, -and  flood  between  them  and  the  violence 
ufud  againfi:  them,  and  fupplied  them  with  neceflaries. 

And  in  this  liberality  and  beneficence  of  Atticus  thefc 
things  are  very  obfervable. 

1.  That  it  was  full  of  fincerky  and  integrity ;  his  greateft 
bounty  and  erogations  commonly  employed  upon  thofe  that 
were  not  in  any  likelihood  of  making  him  any  return  ;  fuch 
were  his  diftrioution  of  corn  among  the  poor  at  Athens, 
his  relief  of  Marius,  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  the  family  of 
Antony,  when  they  were  at  the  loweft,  and  their  cafes  fecm- 
ingly  defperate  ;  nee  defter atos  reliquit. 

2.  That  it  was  full  of  equality  and  impartial :  if  Brutus 
were  in  difl:refs,  he  relieved  him;  if  Antony,  though  of  a 
contrary -faftion,  were  in  diftrefs,  he  relieved  him:  his 
liberality  was  not  intuitu  partis^  or  governed  by  regard  to 
imy  particular  faftion;  but  intuitu  humani generis ^  a  common 
benignity  to  human  nature,  that  whatfoever  the  party. was, 
yet  if  he  were  in  diftrefs,  he  had  the  experience  of  bis 
Dounty.  And  upon  the  obfervation  hereof,  neither  party 
took  amifs  what  he  did  for  the  other,  becaufe  they  found 
be  did  the  Kk«^  for  them,  when  their  turn  was  to  be  lowcr- 
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mod.  And  indeed  the  viciffitudes  of  the  fuccefles  of  the 
faftions  o£  Marius  and  Sylla  had  made  all  parties  wife,  fo 
that  they  became  pretty  well  conleiUed  to  find  fuch  a  com- 
mon promptuary  and  treafury  of  beneficence,  which  though 
their  fuppreflfed  adverfary  now  tailed,  might  be  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  them  at  the  next  turn  of  fortune. 

3.  That  it  was  full  of  Angular  prudence:  Pompey  and 
his  party  were  in  fome  diftrefs  5  he  relieved  them  ;  Caefar 
wanted  not  his  relief;  yet  Atticus  prefents  him  liberally  ; 
this  was  not  to  bribe  each  pariy  ;  but  it  was  to  give  ?iTift- 
ance  to  their  neceffities  :  Caefar  no  lefs  honoured  him  than 
Pompey.  And  by  thefe  prudent  contemporations  he  made 
bis  liberality  fafe,  and  gave  aflurance  to  all  parties,  that  the 
bounty  to  either  party,  was  not  a  compliance  with  parties^ 
but  an  excellent  beneficence  to  mankind  in  general. 

And  therefore  when  either  party  folicited  him  to  any 
thing  that  favoured  of  the  countenance  of  a  fadion^  he 
conftantly  declined  it;  as  when  Sylla  perfuaded  him  to  go. 
with  him  to  Italy,  and  the  party  of  Brutus  folicited  him  to 
contribute  to  a  private  treafury  for  Brutus,  and  Pompey  en- 
deavoured to  draw  him  to  his  army.  By  all  which,  all 
parties  and  all  men  were  fully  fatisfied  that  the  bounty  of 
Atticus  was  not  in  contemplation  of  faftions,  or  for  pri- 
vate defigns  or  ends,  but  the  emanation  of  a  noble  and 
benign  foul,  full  of  rivers  of  goodnefs,  clemency,  and  bene- 
ficence. 

And  now  we  will  a  little  confider  the  Angular  effefils  that 
this  beneficence,  liberality,  and  charity,  had  in  all  the  fuccefles^ 
of  his  life. 

I.  By  this  means  he  removed  out  of  the  minds  of  all 
men  all  that  envy  which  commonly  waits  upon  wealthy 
men  ;  for  he  was  fo  true  a  fteward,  and  generous  difpenfer 
of  wealth  he  had,  that  no  man  envied  his  riches,  but  wifhed 
it  more :  for  they  well  knew  that  when  their  misfortunes  or 
neceffities  made  them  ftand  in  need  of  relief,  he  was  ready 
to  difpofe  of  it  for  their  fupply. 

a.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  renders  a  man  more ' 
popular  and  beloved  or  all ;  and  fo  it  made  him. 

And  although  popularity  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  a  date, 
when  it  meets   in  2tn   ambitious   fpirit,  yet  it  is  fafe   and* 
defirable  when  found  in  a  good,  and  peaceable,  and  wife 
man. 

3.  This  liberality  or  bounty  was  fo  diffufive,  that  it  ex- 
ceedingly multiplied  his  friends.  Every  man  that  had  tafted 
of  his  bounty^  became  his  friend  and  advocate;  infomuch 
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that  there  was  no  one  party  or  fa6lion  in  Rome,  but  had 
a.  confiderable  perfon  of  it  obliged  unto  Atticus,  by  his 
benefits,  whereby  it  came  to  pafs  that  in  all  the  revolutions 
and  viciffitudes  of  fuccefTcs  of  contefting  faciions,  he  never 
wanted  fome  confiderable  perfons  in  power,  that  were 
ftudious  of  ferving  him  and  his  friends,  and  were  his  ad- 
vocates, if  he  had  occafion. 

4.  Confequently  thi$  bounty  and  liberality  of  Atticus 
was  one  of  the  great  inftruments  of  fafety  in  all  thofe  va- 
rious revolutions  thsit  happened  in  Rome  during  his  life. 
This  was  one  thing  that  rendered  Atticus  fo  fafe,  and  fo 
acceptable  to  Caefar,  af^er  his  return  vi<9:or  over  Fompey  : 
the  kindnefs  and  liberality  which  he  fliewed  to  the  family 
and  relations^  of  Antony  m  his  diftrefs,  was  that  which 
rendered  him  fo  acceptable  to  Antony,  at  his  return  viftor 
over  Brutus  ;  that  while  ihoufands  were  bariTthed  or  de- 
firoyed,  and  Cicero  himlelf  flain  in  the  rage  of  that  revolu- 
tion, Atticus  was  protected  and  highly  favoured ;  infomuch 
that  he  obtained  proteftion  not  only  for  himfelf,  but  divers 
of  his  friends  that  were  in  the  black  lift  of  death,  confifca- 
lion,  or  banifhment,  as  appears  at  large  in  the  hiftory  of 
his  life^ 

It  is  true  that  this  expedient  of  fafety  is  not  exercifcable 
by  men  of  mean  fortunes,  neither  is  it  needful  for  them  ; 
rnQW  of  low  condition  have  much  of  their  fecurity  in  times 
of  common  diftraftion,  from  that  which  ordinarily  miftaken 
men  account  a  piece  of  mifery  or  infelicity,  .namely,  their 
poverty  ;  fuch  be  below  the  ftorms  and  tempefts  in  a  ft  ate, 
they  blow  over  them,  and  rarely  hurt  them,  unlefs  they 
are  over  bufy  or  wilfully  entangle  themfelves.  in  them  :  but 
wealth  and  greatnefs  ftand  in  tfic  eye  of  troubles  and  ftorms 
of  this  nature,  becaufe  it^  commonly  invites  every  neceffitoiis 
or  ambitious  man  to  make  fuch  the  prize  of  rapine ;  and 
therefore  the  wifdom  of  this  man  that  was  wealthy  and 
eminent,  ^s  more  confpicuous,  in  that  he  enjoyed  his  peace 
together  with  his  wealth,  and  fo  prudently  managed  the 
latter,  that  he  fccured  the  formpr;  and  yet  without  any 
enormous  detriment  or  w^afting  of  his  wealth,  while  hq 
wifely  placed  fuch  part  thereof  that  he  could  reafonably 
fpare,  and  hereby  fecured  both  himfelf  and  a  fair  compe- 
•  tpncy  of  the  reft. 

And  thefe  were  the  effcfts  of  this  excellent  man's  bounty 
gnd  liberality,  which  always  returned  with  great  advantage 
\o  his  honour  and  fafety. 


pHAR. 
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CHAP.  xiir. 

THE  SECOND  THING  WHICH  ATTICUS  DID   IN  ORDER 
WHEREBY  HE   SECURED   HIMSELF. 

X  HE  fecond  obfervable  in  the  praftice  of  Atticus,  was 
his  conftancy  to  his  friends  under  all  conditions;  whereby 
he  never  ceafed  to  do  them  all  offices  of  kindnefs  and 
beneficence,  were  tlieir  fortunes  never  fo  low  and  defperate. 

Marius,  though  a  turbulent  perfon,  yet  w^s  perfonally 
fhe  friend  of  Atticus,  and  his  fon  bred  up  at  fchool 
with  him  ;  when  the  father  fled  from  Rome,  IijC  fupulied 
him  with  neceflaries  in  his  flight. 

Pompey  was  a  friend  of  Atlicus,  and  in  his  diftrefs 
Atticus  fupplied  him  liberally  in  his  necelfities. 

Brutus  was  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  Atticus;  and  when 
he   was  forced  to   defert  Rome,    he  fupplied  hjm  in  hjs 
ftraits    and  neceflRties  with  money,  and  after  the    battle 
at  Philippi,   where  Brutus  was   flain,   maintained  Servilla 
his  mother,  and  ufed  his  intereft  with  Ajitony,  and  pro- 
cured the  liberty  of  many  of  his  friends  that  were  taken 
after  that  battle,  as  Gellius,  Canius,  Julius  Canidius,  and 
others ;  the  like   he  did  after   the   battle  of  Philippi,  for 
Julius   Morilla  the  Pretor,  Aulus  Torcjuatus,  and  the  fon 
of  Quintius  his  brother-in-law,  and  others  of  his  friends 
that  were  engaged  in  the  quarrel  and  misfortune  of  Pompey  ; 
thus  he  always  improved  his  intereft  that  he  had.  in  Julius 
Cgefar,  Antony,  and  the  other  beads  of  great  faftions  in 
Rome,  when  the  viflory  fell  on  their  fide,   not   to   makq 
himfelf  rich  or  gre^t,  but  to  deliver  his  friends   from  the 
common   calamitiits  that  befell    them  in   the  fall  of  that 
party   wherein  they  were   unhappily    engaged  :  only  th^ 
ruin  of  Cicero  was  fo  fudden,  that  it  prevented   the  inter- 
cefliion  of  Atticus  in  his  behalf. 

Neither  can  I  omit  that  admirable  piece  of  fidelity  to  his 
friends,  and  yet  that  admirable  prudence,  that  though  it 
fell  out  oftentimes  that  many  of  his  friends  were  engaged  in 
oppofite  faftions,  and  extreme  animofities  and  irreconciler 
able  differences,  yet  fo  hq  ordered  the  matter,  that  he  kept 
an  intimate  friendftiip  with  them  all,  correfponded  with 
them  all,  and  had  the  entire,  love  and  fervice  of  them  all, 
without  any  breach  of  friendfhip,  or  incurring  the  difplea- 
fure  or  jealoufy  of  any  of  them,  or  of  their  relations.  Marius 
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•was  his  friend,  and  fo  was  Sylla,  and  yet  engaged  ia 
irreconcileable  enmity  between  themfelves.  Pompey  was 
his  friend,  and  fo  was  Julius  Caefar,  yet  engaged  in  defpe- 
rate  wars  each  againft  the  other.  Brutus  was  his  friend, 
and  fo  was  Antony,  yet  mortal  enemies  one  againft  another- 
.  Again,  Antony,  was  his  friend,  and  fo  >vas  Oftavius 
Cafar,  and  yet  both  implacable  enemies  to  each  other. 
Cicero  and  Hortenfius  the  two  greatcft  maftcrs  of  eloquence 
of  Rome,  had  great  emulations  between  them,  and  yet 
notwithftanding  all  thofe  bitter  and  irreconcileable  feuds 
and  emulations  between  thefe  friends  of  Atticus,  though  he 
were  not  able  to  reconcile  their  differences,  he  (lill  kept  up 
an  entire  friendfhip  with  them  all,  correfpond  with 
^them  by  letters,  entertainments,  and  all  offices  of  fricnd- 
ihip  with  them  all,  was  bountiful  to  them  all,  re- 
lieved them  all,  in  *thc  viciffitudes  of  their  cxigeiicies 
and  misfortunes,  and  kept  himfelf  yet  free  from  en- 
gaging in  their  differences,  nor  rendered  himfelf  fufpefled 
to  either  party.  They  all  knew  his  integrity  and  his  wif* 
dom,  ana  were  abundantly  faiisfied  that  nis  friendfhip  and 
beneficence  to  either  party,  were  a£ls  of  pure  and  generous 

foodnefs,  and  not  leavened,  or  tainted,  or  flained  with 
afe  ends,  or  hopes,  or  defigns.  And  this  fidelity  and 
conftancy  to  his  friends,  caufed  all  men  to  love  and  ho- 
nour him,  and  to  defire  his  friendfhip,  and  engaged  his 
friends  in  great  firmnefs  and  fidelity  to  him.  And  this 
among  all  the  reft  of  his  honeft  and  prudent  managements, 
^  was  a  great  fecurity  to  him  :  for,  as  before  1  obferved,  his 
friends  were  hereby  fo  multiplied  and  increafed,  that  there 
was  not,  nor  indeed  could  be  ^ny  party  in  Rome,  but  had  a 
confiderable  number  of  the  friends  of  Atticus,  whom  he  had 
formerly  engaged  by  great  benefits  mingled  with  it,  which 
were  as  fo  many  protectors,  or  at  leaft  advocates  and  in- 
ftruments  of  his  faftty  and  prefervation  upon  any  revolutions 
that  happened,  or  could  happen  in  the  city  or  ftate  of  Rome. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

THE  THIRD  EXPEDIENT  CONDUCTNG  TO  THE  SAFE- 
TY OF  atticus;  his  admirable  MODERATION 
AND  EQUALITY  OF  MIND  AND  ACTIONS. 

One  of  the  greateft  enemies  to  any  man's  peace  and'fafety, 
is  the  immoderation  and  excefs  of  paflion  which  ordinarily 

carries 
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carries  men  into  excefles  and  extremes,  and  creates  to 
a  man  enemies  and  troubles  if  it  find  none  ;  tranfports  men 
beyond  the  bounds  of  wifdom  or  reafon ;  fometimes  it 
breaks  out  into  rud^  har(h  and  offenfive  aflions,  fome- 
times into  provoking  and  irritating  fpecches,  and  always 
diforders  the  judgment,  and  brings  precipitation  and  inad- 
vertence into  the  aftions  ;  but  our  worthy  perfon  was  quite 
of  another  make  ;  be  governed  his  paffions,  and  thereby 
governed  his  a6tions  and  fpeeches,  was  deliberate,  and  con* 
fidcrate,  and  of  great  moderation:  he  was  not  prefcntiv  tranf- 
ported  to  love  and  admire  every  man  that  either  did  him  a 
kindncfs,  or  was  great  in  the  commonwealth  5  he  under- 
fiood  and  weighed  wherein  their  ends  and  defigns  lay : 
neither  was  he  prefently  tranfported  with  hatred  and  indig- 
nation of  every  perfon  that  was  voted  an  enemy  by  the 
fenate  ;  he  allowed  fomething  in  th5fe  fentences  to  the 
paffions,  interefts  and  ends  of  perfons,  parties  and  fa£iion.«t  ; 
though  he  was  an  enemy  to  faction  m  the  flate^  yet  be 
did  not  prefently  conclude  that  all  the  men  that  were  en- 
gaged in  a  party,  were  enemies  to  the  commonwealth  ; 
ne  confidered  that  fome  might  mean  well,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  the  defigns  and  ends  of  ihofe  that  commonly  go- 
verned the  party ;  who  like  a  prevailing  humour  or  dif- 
temper,  many  times  carried  weak  or  well-meaning  men 
^b^yond  their  intentions,  and  therefore  he  was  not  of  that 
<:ommon  humor  of  the  vulgar,  whereof  it  is  faid, 

Sequiturfortunamfemper ;  ®  odit  Damnatos^. 

And  therefore,  as  on  the  one  fide  he  was  not  cheated  into 
thQ  parties  by  the  goodly  pretences  of  them  that  raifed  or 
managed  them  ;  fo  he  was  not  tranfported  with  hatred  and 
deteftation  of  all  that  were  of  them :  as  he  had  his  allay 
that  made  him  not  over  credulous  of  the  former,  fo  he  had 
an  allowance  of  charit^  and  gentlenefs  for  the  latter;  where 
he  was  moderate  in  his  cenfures  of  them  and  their  pro- 
ceedings, left  ftill  a  room  for  their  relief  in  their  neceffitiefi| 
and  for  an  interceffion  for  mercy  for  them,  with  thofe  iu 
power. 

He  looked  upon  the  commotions  in  the  ftate  of  both 
fldes  to  be  but  the  produft  of  Jaftion,  a  difeafe  and  dif- 
temper,  not  the  true  temperament  and  complexion  of  the 
ftate,  and- therefore  in  the  coUifion  offaftions,  he  did  not 
prefently  judge  that  the  beft  that  prevailed,  nor  that  the 
word  that  was  fuppreffed  3  they  had  each  their  errors,  and 
faults,  and  mischiefs  to  the  commonwealth,  which  pof- 

.'  He  alivays  joins  with  tbfc  fortunate  and  opposes  ^  unpopular. 
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fibly  were  in  themfelves  equal,  notwithftanding  the  dif- 
crimination  of  the  fuccefs :  and  therefore  he  did  not  pre- 
fently  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  party,  and  adore  it,  nor 
deny  thofe  nieafures  of  charity  to  i\^  adverfe  party,  which 
he  ufed  to  deal  to  them  in  diftrefs  ;  ^oflibly  he  thought 
them  not  lefs  innocent  than  the  former,  though  lefs  fortu- 
nate, and  therefore  efteemed  them  much  as  one  in  their 
merit  or  rather  demerit ;  only  the  diftreffed  flood  more 
in  need  of  his  charity  than  the  vigors,  and  therefore  they 
bad  more  of  it. 

Again,  when  he  faw  the  rage  and  fury,  and  profcriptions, 
and  condemnations  that  the  conquering  party  ufed  againft 
thofe  that  had  been  engaged  on  the  other  fide,  though  h^ 
hated  and  detefted  that  cruelty  and  fiercenefs  that  he  faw^ 
;  exercifed  by  citizens  of  the  fame  commonwealth  and 
city,  againft  their  fellow-citizens,  as  breaches  not  only  of 
the  bonds  of  civil  fociety,  but  as  inva^ons  upon  humanity 
itfelf;  yet  he  ft  ill  governed  biiRfelf  with  that  moderation, 
as  not  to  fall  foul  upon  the  viftors  with  public  inveftives 
and  philippics:  for  he  well  knew  that  would  but  irritatp 
and  provoke  their  rage,  and  poflibly  difable  him  to  do  thofe 
ojEces  of  kindnefs  for  his  friends  that  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  vi6lors :  and  befides,  experience  of  the  viciffitudes 
offucceffes  in  adverfe  faftions,  had  well  affured  him  that 
it  was  the  common  method  of  whichfoiever  fa£lion  p^e-^ 
vailed,  to  ufe  all  extremities  againft  the  other  :  and  al- 
though this  cjTuel  cuftom  did  no  way  juftify  the  things 
they  did,  por  rendered  them  excufable  in  the  judgment;  of 
Atticus^  yet  it  gave  a  little  allay  ^o  the  cenfpre  pf  ^he|r 
feverity,  that  had  the  other  feftiop  prevailed,  they  would 
have  done  no  lefs  by  them. 

And  this  moderation  of  Atticus  gave  him  great  fecuriry 
in  troublefome  times,  procured  hini  friends^  kept  him  con- 
fiderate  and  circumfpeft  in  all  he  did,  that  he  never  overfhqt 
himfelf  with  folly,  paffion,  or  precipitancy,  in  word^  0|r 
aftion. 


•n 


C  H  A-P.    XV. 

CONCERNING    THE  FOURTH  EXPEDIENT    CONDUCING 
TO  THD   SAFETY  OP    ATTICUS;    HIS   CONSTANCY. 

Jf  I  (hould  follaw  Atticus  through  all  thofe  expreffions  of 
his   prudence  and  wifdom,  jpined  with  Angular  virtue  and 

^  goodnefs 
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goodnefs,  my  obfervations  would  be  too  voluminous  i  the 
truth  is,  there  is  fcarcc  any  one  part  or  paflage  of  his  life, 
but  delerves  remark.*  My  author  truly  fays,  difficile  eft 
omnia  dicere^  &  non  neccffaria :  I  fliall  therefore  con  ckid 
all  with  this  one  obfervation  more,  namely,  his  conftancy, 

I.  He  was  conilant  to  his  friends  even  in  their  loweft 
and  mod  defperate  condition  ;  he  ever  retained  bis  love  to 
jthem,  and  it  was  not  complimental  love,  but  inch  as  ex- 
preffd  itfelf  in  real  indications,  relieving  them  in  their 
extremities,  engaging  all  his  endeavours  and  intereil  for 
their  deliverance  opt  of  dangers,  and  never  giving  over  his 
endeavours  tSl  he  effeiSted  what  was  poflible  for  their  good 
and  fafety. 

a.  He  was  conftant  to  his  mode  and  fafhion  of  life  ;  he 
lived  in  the  fame  houfe,  without  any  confiderable  alteration, 
fie  kept  the  fame  equipagtr,  nptwith (landing  the  increafe 
^nd  acccfs  of  his  fortune  ;  the  fame  rules  and  obfervance» 
in  his  houfehold,  his  ent^r^inments,  his  houfe-keeping, 
parifafttgiojietit  in  utraque  for  tuna. 

3.  He  was  conftant  to  his  principles ;  what  he  once  was, 
be  always  was ;  and  what  he  once  pradlifed,  he  always 
praftjfed ;  hp  ufed  the  fame  moderation  and  equality,  the 
fame  juftice  and  integrity,  the  fame  quietnefs  and  even- 
nefs  of  mind,  the  fame  virtue  and  goodnefs,  the  fame 
piety  anc}  l^onour'  to  his  parents,  the  fame  humility 
and  affability,  the  fame  gravity  and  decency,  the  fame 
compaffion  to  the  afpicled,  the  fame  bounty  and  liberality 
to  all  ;  and  no  variatiori  of  fucceffes  or  fortunes,  no  diflikes 
or  diftaftesof  other  men,  no  hopes,  no  fears,  no  perfuafions, 
no  finifter  ends  or  defigus,  could  fhake  him  from  his  prin- 
ciples, or  unfettle  him  from  his  bafis  of  honour  or  virtue, 
upon  which  he  flood  fixed,  fquare  and  unmoveable  And 
therefore  when  Antony  was  m  his  loweft  condition,  de- 
clared an  enemy  tq  the  ftatej  Brutus  and  Caifius  in  the 
vogue  and  eftecm  in  Rome,  and  feemed  to  ride  upon  the 
ftrength  of  the  common  breathy  of  popular  applaufe,  and 
yet  m  this  condition  of  affairs,  Atticus  aflifted  and 
proteAed  the  family  of  Antony  with  his  money  and  intereft, 
in  their  loweft  and  deplorable  condition;  and  when  the 
great  men  of  the  time  began  to  look  four  upon  him,  and 
complained,  quod  parum  odijje  malos  cives  videretur^ 
*  that  he  was  too  favourable  to  the  public  enetnies  of  the 
fl^te',  yet  he  continued  conftant  in  his  vvay,  and  as  our 
author  tells  us,  rather  thought  it  honour  for  hini  to  do, 
jhan  what  others  vvould  commend. 
Au^  certainly  this  conftancy  of  Atticus  to  his  friends. 
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to  himfelf,  to  his  principles,  was  not  only  his  honour  but  his 
fafety ;  all  the  world  looking  upon  him  as  a  common  bene- 
factor to  human  nature,  not  changed  nor  (haken  from  hif 
goodnefs  by  any  variety  of  fortune*  A  man  that  is  un- 
ftable  or  tottering,  is  loved  by  no  man,  bccaufe  he  is  not 
ft  to  be  trufted  ;  but  a  man  conflant  to  worthy  and  generous 
principles,  retains  the  like  conftancy  of  efteem  and  venera- 
tion from  all  men,  and,  together  with  his  honour,  and 
efteem,  and  worth,  commonly  retains  his  fafety  and  fecurity 
in  public  concuflions. 

And  thus  I  b^ve  gathered  out  of  the  hiftory  of  the  life  of 
Atticus  fuch  things  as  feemed  to  me  the'  great  means  of  his 
unexampled  peace,  fafety,  honour,  tranquillity,  and  happi- 
nefs^  in  a  continued  feries  of  incomparable  and  matchless 
concuflions  and  ftorms  in  the  Koman  ftate  5  I  (hall  con- 
clude with  thefe  few  general  obfervations  upon  his  life,  and 
with  fome cautions  touching  it.  The  obfervations  are  thefe: 

I.  That  moft  certainly  virtue,  goodnefs,  and  integrity 
15  the  beft  policy  and  greateft  means  of  fafeiy  iii  th^  moft 
dangerous  times  and  places. 

a.  That  moft  certainly  virtue,  and  sjoodnefs,  and  integrity 
is  the  trueft  way  for  any  man  to  gam  true  honour,  vene- 
ration, and  efteem  among  men ;  it  is  more  conduciblc 
than  riches,  and  armies,  and  triumphs,  and  viftories. 

3.  That  as  it  is  the  trueft  way  to  get  honour,  fo  it  is  the 
beft  means  to  keep  it,  becaufe  fuch  an  honour  hath  not  its 
dependence  tiporr  any  thing  without  a  man  ;  his  fortune, 
wealth,  power,  or  fuccefs,  thefe  are  changeable  and  vari- 
able ;  but  a  good,  wife,  virtuous  man  carries  the  root  and 
fpring  of  his  honour  in  himfelf;  he  ftiall  never  ceafe  to  be 
honoured  till  he  ceafe  to  be  good. 

4.  That  there  is  a  fecret  veneration  of  goodnefs  and 
virtue  in  all  men,  even  in  the  worft  and  vileft ;  a  man 
cannot  fo  far  put  oft'  humanity,  but  that  goodnefs,  wifdom, 
and  virtue  will  have  fo  much  of  party  and  intereft  in  his 
nature,  that  he  cannot  choofe  but  pay  a  fecret  approbation, 
veneration,  and  efteem  to  ihofe  that  have  it. 

5.  That  confequfently  wifdom,  beneficence,  virtue,  and 
goodnefs  bave  a  great  connaturality  to  human  nature,  and 
are  the  true  genume  fpirit  or  genius  of  it,  and  that  it  is  fo, 
is  evident,  1.  By  the  great  good  it  procures  to  human 
nature,  honour,  and  fafety ;  and  2.  by  the  great  efteera 
that  mankind  hath  of  it,  and  the  common  intereft  it  main- 
tains in  the  common  nature  of  mankind. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

TOUCHING  CERTAIN  CAUTIONS  TO  Bft  USED  IN  TH* 
OBSERVATION  AND  IMITATION  O?  THE  LIFA  OW 
ATT1*;US,  IN   PUBLIC  COLLISIONS  OF  FACTIONS. 

W  E  have  feen  in  the  former  difcourfe  not  only  the  (in- 
gular  virtue  and  goodnefs  of  Atticus,  but  alfo  his  admirable 
lafety  in  times  of  public  faftions  and  commotions  in  the 
fiate  of  Rome. 

And  yet  we  may  obferve  in  his  life  fome  things  praftifed 
fey  him  with  great  fuccefs  and  fecurity,  which  yet  were 
things  of  great  danger  and  hazard,  and  poffibly  fuch  a^i 
may  not  be  undertaken  or  adventured  upon  by  others,  and 
exceed  the  limits  of  common  example.  When  a  perfon  id 
by  .the  lawful  fupreme  authority  of  a  ftate  or  country  de- 
clared a  public  enemy,  or  a  traitor,  profcribed  or  baniflied, 
ordinarily  common  humanity  of  all  dates  allows  of  relief 
and  fupport  to  his  wife,  children,  family,  fervants,  and  de- , 
pendents,  but  for  the  mod  part  (if  not  always)  forbids  fup- 
plics  to  be  feat  to  the  perfon  thus  profcribed,  or  declared 
an  enemy,  or  any  communication  or  converfe  with  him ; 
becaufe  though  poffibly  it  may  be  all  done  upon  a  perfonal 
account,  and  intuitu  perfona:^  without  refpe£t  to  his  condi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  public  ;  yet  it  cannot  choofe  but  be 
a  fupport  to  him,  and  a  countenance  of  him,  whereby  he 
may  be  enabled  to  gather  new  fupplics,  or  at  lea  ft  courage  or 
encouragement  for  farther  attempts  to  the  promoting  of  his 
faftion,  party,  or  dcfigns.  And  although  in  the  Roman 
ftate  thofe  declarations  of  enemies,  whether  Marcus,  or 
Sylla,  or  Brutus,  or  Antony,  or  Pompey,  or  Csefar,  were 
obtained  by  the  prevalence  and  folicitation  of  the  adverfe 
party  or  fa6lion,  and  were  in  a  manner  extorted  from  the 
fenate  and  people ;  yet  it  is  plain,  that  according  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  Roman  republic,  thefupr.me  authority 
was  lodged  in  the  fenate,  or  fenate  and  people ;  and  there- 
fore the  public  a£ls,  decrees,  or  law§  made  by  them  were 
in  force  till  repealed  by  the  like  folemnity  or  authority, 
though  perchance  at  firft  unduly  obtained.  For  fuch  Vene- 
ration is  neceflarily  due  to  laws  or  conftitutions  ena6led 
by  the  full,  fupreme,  legiflative,  legal  power,  according  to 
the  true  conftitution  of  the  civil  government,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  refcinded  by  private  perfons,  upon  their  pretence 
of  being  unduly  obtained,  till  they  are  regularly  avoided  by 
the  like  legal  power  by  which  ihey  \>er^  enadtedor  iuftituted. 

And 
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And  therefore  a  private  (fuch  as  Atticus  was,  or  any 
other  might  be)  that  (hould  go  about  to  relieve  and  fupply 
Marius  or  Sylla,  Fortipey  or  Julius  Caefar,  Brutus  or  An- 
tony, 06lavius  or  Lepidus,  while  they  were  qnder  thef« 
public  declarations  or  profcriptions,  by  the  civil  power  of 
the  Roman  fiate,  according  to  the  fettled  laws  of  tibat  ftate, 
mud  needs  be  under  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  fubjefted 
to  the  danger  and  inconvenience  that  arifeth  from  violations 
of  public  laws.  Befides,  it  may  feem  this  liberty  taken 
by  Atticus  of  relieving  perfons  thus  declared  cneriiies  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  noiding  fueh  intimate  correfpondence 
with  them,  neither  became  a  good  citizen  nor  a  good  man,^ 
which  according  to  the  old  flandard  of  the  Roman  moralsy 
was, 

^ui  conftdta  patrum^  qui  leges juraqUe  fefvai  U 

And  therefore  though  the  general  fcherae  of  the  life  of 
Atticus  afford  a  prudent  and  good  example  of  imitation, 
efpecially  in  the  like  ftate  of  affairs,  yet  it  were  hard  to 
make  him  a  pattern  of  imitation  in  this  particular  of  his 
fupplies  of  enemies,  fo  publicly  declared  by  the  true  fu- 
preme  power  of  the  Roman  ftate,  (I  fay  the  true  fupreme 
power  of  the  Roman  ftate)  nor  in  his  correfpondence: 
with^  them.  For  it  is  fo  far  from  proving  a  man's  fafety, 
that,  according  to  the  ufual  methods  and  laws  of  govern- 
ment, it  expofeth  a  man  to  the  greateft  danger,  and  that 
even  by   the  law  itfelf. 

What  Atticus  therefore  did  in  this  kind,  is  fingular  an(J 
fcarce  compatible  to  another  perfon,  becaufe  it  is  hardly 
poffible  that  any  other  perfon  could  be  under  the  fame 
circumftances  with  Atticus  when  he  ufed  this  praflice, 
and  therefore  that  which  he  did  in  this  kind  with  fafety, 
yea  and  honour  to  himfelf,  may  not  be  ventured  upon  by 
any  perfon  that  ftands  othcrwife  circumftantiated,  and 
fludies  his  fafety. 

Although  the  Roman  ftate  were  fevere  enough  in  prohi- 
biting fupplies  to  their  foreic;n  enemies,  or  holding  corref- 
pondence, or  clandejl'ina  cum  hojlibus  colloquia^  yea  and 
had  and  ufed  the  like  ftri£lnefs  in  relation  to  thofe  muti- 
nies, or  confpiracies,  or  rebellions  immediately  or  direftly 
levelled  againft  the  (late  or  commonwealth  itfelf;  as  in  the 
conjuration  of  Catiline,  their  bella  servUia  with  their  ft aves, 
and  the  like ;  yet  it  Ihould  feem  at  this  time  they  had  nOt 
that  ftrift  animadverfion  againft  the  diffenting  parties  or 
fa<Slions,  which  though  they   were   bitter  and   cruel   one 

towards 

*  Who  resjects  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  state. 
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towards  another,  yet  they  all  pretended  a  common  love  and 
care  of  the  commonwealth  or  government  clofely;  and  each 
party  poffibly  at  fometimes  might  really  intend  the  prof- 
perity  and  advancement  thereof,  though  the  means  where- 
by they  attempted  it  proved  pernicious  to  that  end. 

2.  Again,  and  principally,  although  by  the  power  and 
induftry  of  a  prevailing  fa6lidn  the  fenate  and  people  were 
oftentimes  brought  to  countenance  them  with  a  decree  or 
law  in  their  fa\T)ur,  and  with  a  profcription  or  declaration 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  adverfe  parly,  yet  every  body 
knew  that  it  was  but  a  kind  of  forced  compliance  by  the 
true  body  of  the  fenate  or  people,  and  that  the  concern  lay 
merely  between  the  parties  litigant,  and  not  fo  much  in 
the  true  genius  of  the  Roman  government,  Which  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  been  free  from  both  the  competi- 
tors. And  therefore  the  animadverfions  and  feverities  ufed' 
againft  either  party,  though  they  were  oftentimes  great  and 
cruel,  yet  were  not  fo  much  from  the  temper  of  the  Roman 
government,  as  from  the  diftemper,  jealoufy,  animofity,  and 
hatred,  between  the  contending  parties  themfelves  :  and 
therefore  they  that  fuffered,  looked  upon  their  fufferings 
not  as  fo  much  the  exertions  of  the  juftice  of  the  Roman 
flate,  as  the  violence  of  the  prevailing  party. 

3^  Again,  the  various  fnccefles  that  thofe  fa£lions  and 
their  heads  and  parties  had  in  the  common  experience, 
and  in  their  fucceffes,  feemed  by  degrees  to  make  men 
fenfible,  that  a  good  man  and  beneficent  was  neceifary  to 
be  protefted,  becaufe  no  party  knew  whether  it  might  not 
(hortly  be  his  turn  to  make  ufe  of  his  beneficence  :  fo  that 
a  man  not  addifted  to  either  faftion  as  a  party  in  it,  was 
by   a  kind   of  tacit   compaft   free   from   animadverfion  or 

f)Unifhment   for  his  afliftance  to    the  oppreflTcd  ;  and  was 
pared  in  thefe    public   concufllons,   as    temples  or   facred 
places  are  in  time  of  public  hoftllity. 

4.  But  again,  Atiicus  had  given  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life  moft  certain  and  infallible  indications  that  he  did  not, 
would  not  engage  in  eithw  party  or  fa£lion,  and  that  he  did 
with  an  equal  indifferency  fupply  the  ifcceflfities,  and  en- 
deavour  to  remove  the  calamities  of  any  of  what  party 
foever  he  was;  and  bare  a  fair  and  equal  refpeft  to  all  of 
what  party  foever,  whether  of  the  party  of  Marius  or  Sylla, 
of  Csefar  or  Pompey,  of  Brutus  or  Antony;  by  all  which 
all  men  concluded  him  to  be  a  common  friend  to  mankind; 
but  no  fomenter,  or  encourager,  or  maintainer  of  any  fac- 
tion.    And  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for  anv  other  n^an  to  have 

all 
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all  tbefe  happy  circumftances  to  contribute  to  that  common 
good  opinion  that  all  parties^  yea  all  men  had  of  Atticus; 
"whereby  it  came  to  pafs  that  thefe  fupplies  and  correfpon- 
dencies  that  he  held  with  the  feveral  engaged  parties^ 
never  brought  him  into  the  danger  or  fufpicion  of  being 
a  promoter  or  favourer  of  their  feftions,  or  to  reilder  thofe 
his  afts  of  humanity  any  way  unfafe  or  dangerous  to  him. 

And  therefore  fince  the  danger  that  might  befall  Atticus 
in  his  relief  of  thofe  that  were  declared  enemies  to  the 
commonwealth,  muft  neceffarily  arife  either  from  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  in  relieving  thofe 
they  had  declared  enemies,  or  from  the  iealoufy,  indigna- 
tion and  animofity  of  that  party  or  faftion  that  then  ob- 
tained, and  might  be  offended  at  his  kindnefs  to  an  adverfc 
party,  he  was  in  both  thefe  refpefts  under  a  competent  de- 
gree of  fccurity,  notwithftariding  thofe  fupplies  and  corref- 
pondencies;  for  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  though 
by  the  force  of  a  prevailing  party  they  were  drawn  to,  or 
rather  driven  to  make  decrees  and  aeclarations  in  their 
favour,  and  againft  the  other  party;  yet  in  truth  they 
really  difliked  both,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  be,  at 
quiet  5  and  therefore  were  not  over-eager,  or  bufy,  or  fierce 
in  profecuting  thofe  that  were  beneficent  to  either  party, 
cfpecially  if  he  were  no  friend  to  the  fadiion  itfelf^ 

And  on  the  other  fide,  the  factions  themfelves  were  not 
over  -violent  in  their  animadverfion  upon  Atticus's  bene- 
ficence to  either  party,  becaufe  it  was  apparent  he  did  it 
not  in  contemplation  or  favour  of  a  faAion,  but  as  a  com- 
mon benefaftor  to  men  in  want  and  extremity;  and  fo 
between  both  he  efcaped  thofe  fcverities  which  poffibly 
the  rigour  of  the  law  might  have  mfli6ied  upon  an  aflSftant 
ta  a  declared  enemy,  or  the  jealoufy  of  a  prevailing  party^ 
might  have  brought  upon  him. 

5.  Again,  he  was  a  man  of  that  great  and  deferved  repu- 
tation for  his  prudence,  learning,  worth,  love  to  his  country, 
liberality,  beneficence,  fincerity,  that  he  had  a  high  vene- 
ration with  all  men  of  all  parties  and  faftions ;  every  man 
thought  it  a  kind  of  barbaroufnefs  and  inhumanity  to 
accule  or  injure  fuch  a  perfon,  efpecially  that  had  fo  obliged 
all  mankind.  When  a  bold  tribune  did  accufe  Scipio  Airi- 
oanus,  that  great  Roman  captain,  he  anfwcred  his  accufation 
with  no  other  language,  but  led  the  people  up  to  the  capi- 
tol  and  other  places,  where  the  monuments  of  his  triumphs 
and  benefits  to  the  Roman  ftate  gave  them  the  frefli  re-- 
m^uibrancc  of  his  merits,   and  thereupon  the  accufation 

vanifhed. 
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yaiiifhed,  and  the  accufer  flunk  away  afliamed  of  his  at- 
tempt. But  in  all  the  whole  life  of  Atticus  we  find  not 
(b  much  as  any  accufation  of  him^  no  not  toth^  heads 
themfelves  of  the  combating  parties.  He  was  fo  much 
above  cenfure,  that  he  never  fo  much  as  fell  under  any 
accufations ;  which  poflibly '  may  be  a  privilege  that  few 
men  living  in  public  concuflions,  and  of  any  eminence,  are 
capable  of. 

And  therefor^  as  this  example  of  the  liberality  of  Atticus 
to  parties  obno^xious  to  a  public  declaration  of  being  ene- 
mies to  the  ftate,  and  his  familiarity,  intimacy,  and  cor- 
refpondency  with  them  may  be  a  fignal  evidence  of  his 
wiidom,  yea  and  alfo  of  his  fortunate  mccefs  under  fo  dan- 
gerous adventures  j  yet  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  a  com- 
tnon  example  to  other  perfons  to  run  the  like  hazard^ 
becaufe  it  is  morally  impoffihle  they  fliould  be  under  fuch 
happy  aud  beneficial  circumftances  in  this  kind  as  Atticus 
was,  and  therefore  cannot  .expe6t  the  like  fucccfs  therein 
as  he  found. 

Indeed  if  the.  fenate  ancT  people  of  Rome  that  made  thefe 
decrees  in  favour  of  thofc  that  got  into  the  faddle,  had  been 
but  ufurpers  of  the  fupreme  authority,  or  had  it  not  been 
really  and  legally  fixed  in  them,  or  had  they  been  d  pack 
of  men  that  had  but  pretended  the  fupreme  authority,  and 
the  ftatc-power  of  making  laws  or  politic  edifts^  profcrip- 
tions,  and  declarations  ot  this  nature,  without  any  legal 
and  true  power  fo  to  do  3  it  had  not  only  been  an  ad  of 
noblenefs  and  generofity,  but  poflibly  of  duly,  to  have 
miniftred  relief  and  fupply  to  thofe  that  were  opprefled 
by  them.  But  the  cafe  was  otherwifc ;  the  true  fupreme 
authority  of  the  Roman  (late  was  engaged  in  thofe  edifts 
and  profcriptions,  though  drawn  thereunto  by  the  po\yer 
of  a  prevailing  party.  And  therefore  the  adventure  of 
Atticus  was  great  in  miniftring  fupplies  to  thofe  that  fell 
under  thofe  fentences  and  decrees,  though  his  great  wifdom 
in  managing  thereof,  the  great  and  public  veneration  of 
his  goodnefs,  and  the  junctures  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
fl:ate,  rendered  him  fafe  and^  fecure  from  danger  under  that 
adventure.  And  whofoever  fliall  adventure  in  like  manner 
had  need  be  fure  his  circumftances  be  the  fame  with  thofc 
of  Atticus,  and  that  he  hath  as  good  a  judgment,  yea,  and 
fortune  alfo,  to  difcern  and  weather  difficulties,  as  he  had, 
otherwife  in  fuch  adventures  he  cannot  be  without  great 
danger. 

VOL,  I.  %  Is  And 
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And  as  I  have  added  this  caution  touching  the  pradice 
of  Atlicus  in  his  life,  fo  there  is  another  caution  to  be 
added  touching  his  deportment  near  his  death.  It  feems 
to  me,  that  his  obdinate  refolution  not  to  take  any  nou- 
riftiment  to  preferve  his  life,  becaufe  it  would  prolong  his 

Eain  together  with  his  life,  was  not  at  all  commendable; 
ut  as  It  favoured  too  much  of  impatience,  unbecoming 
a  philofopher,  fo  it  was  an  aft  of  much  wilful  imprudence^ 
for  the  receiving  of  convenient  nourifhment  might  pro- 
long his  life,  and  .poffibly  abate  his  pain,  But  the  wilful 
refufal  of  it  muft  neceffarily  be  (as  it  was)  an  immediate 
caufe  of  his  death,  which  he  thereby  haAened ;  and  al- 
though felf-murder  was  grown  too  much  in  faihion  among 
fomeof  the  grandees  of  Rome,  as  appears  by  the  inflance 
of  Cato  and  others,  yet  certainly  it  was  a  pradice  not 
only  of  inhumanity,  but  of  fo  much  pufillanimity  and  im- 
potence of  mind,  and  a  miferably  miftaken  choice,  to 
choofe  death,  the  worft  of  evils,  rather  than  endure  pain  or 
difgrace  in  the  world ;  which  a  little  philofophy  would 
have  taught  them  to  bear  with  patience  rather  than  to 
avoid  by  deAroying  their  own  lives. 
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.  vention,  as  it  is  more  chriftian^  To  it  will  be  more  efleftual 
than  the  prudence  of  remedy :  the  prevention  of  poverty, 
idlenefs,  and  a  loofe  and  diforderly  education,  even  of  poor 
children^  would  do  more  good  to  this  kingdom  than  all  the 
gibbeti,  and  cauterizations,  and  whippin^-pofts,  and  jails 
m  this  kmgdom,  and  would  render  thefe  kmds  oi  difciphnes 
lefs  neceflary  and  lefs  frequent. 

But  hitherto  I  am  in  generals,  which  rarely  profper  into 
a£tion  of  convi^on :  I  therefore  fhall  cohfider  principally 
thefe  things : 

I.  What  provifions  there  are  already  fettled  by  the  laws 
in  force  for  tne  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor. 

%.  Wherein  the  defers  are,  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  cr 
provisions,  and  the  confequences  thereof, 

3.  What  may  be  thought  a  convenient  fupply  of  thofe 
deleds,  and  the  confequences  of  fuch  fupplies* 


\ 
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TOUCHING   THE   LAWS    AT   PRESENT  IN    FORCE   FOR 
THE  RELIEF  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  POOR. 

J-  Mjs  laws  relating  to  the  poor  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
I.  Such  as  concern  the  relief  ot  the  aged,  and  impotent,  that 
are  not  able  by  their  labour  to  maintain  themfelves, 
a.  Such  as  concern  the  employment  and  fetting  of  work  of 
fuch  as  areaj^le.  And  this  latter,  as  (hall  be  mewn,  is  the 
.more  comprehenfive  and  beneficial  charity,  although  both 
are  neceffary  and  become  us,  both  as  men  and  as  chnftians  ; 
much  niore  touching  the  former  of  tbefe,  viz.  the  relief  of 
the  itn  potent  poor,  the  laws  of  .England  have  provided  a 
double  remedy,  Firft,  by  giving  great  encouragement  to 
voluntary  undertakings  of  good  and  liberal  minds  in  this  kind^ 
%,  by  cOmpulfory  paeans  upon  all. 

Again  as  touching  the  former  of  tbefe,  the  ftatute  of  39 
-EHz.  cap.  5.  has  given  a  great  encouragement  to  fuch  as 
dial!  ereft  hofpitals,  houfesof  corr.e£lion,  zxiA  maifons  de  dieu* 
And  the  ftatutes  of  39.  EHz.  cap.  6.  and  43.  Eliz.  cap. 
4.  have  taken  fpecial  care  for  the  due  employment  of  gifts  to 
charitable  ufes.  And  certainly  fuch  voluntary  affignations 
argue  an  excellent  aud  charitable  mind  in  thofe  that  (hall 
fo  voluntarily  give ;  and  the  ftatutes  have/  given  a  fair  en- 
couragement to  the  charities  of  men  in  this  kind.  But  this 
provinon  doth  but  little  in  order  to  relief:  for,  i^  for  the 
moft  part  fuch  hofpitals  extend  but  to  a  few  ag^d  perfons 
limited  to  fome  particular  town,  unlefs  it  be  m  the  large 
hofpitals  in  London,  where  there  is  fome  provifian  more 
exteiifiveinrefpeS  both  of  number  and  age,  as  St»  Thqmas's 
hofpital,  Chrift  Church  hofpital,  and  fome  others.  .%,  But 
befides  this  thofe  are  but  voluntary  and  not  compulfory ;  al- 
though there  may  be  fome  that  may.  be  charitably  minded, 
yet  for  the  moft  part  men  are  backward  in  works  of  chauty^ 
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felf-Iove,  covetoufnefs,  diftmft  of  the  truth  and  providence 
of  God,  keep  liioft  from  overflowing  charity  of  building  or 
endowing  hofpitals^     ^  % 

2.  Therefore  there  was  a  compnlfory  laid  upon  men  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  within  their  refpeftive  pari(hes^  viz, 
the  flatute  of  43.  Eliz.  cap.  3.  being  the  firft  compulfory 
Jaw  that  I  remember  of  that  kind  :  and  indeed  it  pow  be- 
came neceflary  to  be  done  by  a  compulfory  means  which 
before  that  time  was  left  more  arbitrary,  becaufe  the  king- 
dom became  then  much  more  populous  than  in  former  times, 
and  with  it  the  poor  alfo  greatly  increafed,  and  befides  many 
of  thofe  methods  of  their  voluntary  relief  was  then  mucn 
abated ;  which  fiatute  enables  the  churchwardens  and 
overfeers,  &c.  to  do  thefe  things  : 

1.  To  take  order  for  fetting  to  work  the  children  of  thofe 
whofc  parents  are  not  able  to  maintain  their  children. 

2.  To  take  order  to  fet  thofe  to  work  as,  having  no  means 
to  maintain  ihemfelves,  ufe  no  ordinary  trade.  But  pro- 
vides not  fufBcient  compulfories  to  make  them  work. 

3.  To  raife  weekly  by  taxation  a  con venienr  flock  of  flax, 
hemp,  &c.  to  fet  the  poor  on  work :  but  no  means  at  firft, 
before  the  return  of  the  manufafture,  to  pay  them  \yagcs  in 
^xprefs  wordsj^but  is  fupplied  by  the  latter  general  claufe— 
*  And  to  do  and  execute  all  other  thmgs,  as  well  for  the  dif- 
pofing  of  the  faid  ttock,  or  otherwife  concerning  the  premifes 
as  to  them  fliall  fecm  convenient.' 

4.  To  raife  competent  fums  of  money  for  the  impotent 
poor  not  able  to  work. 

5.  Alfo  for  the  putlingof  poor  children  apprentices,  but  no 
compulfory  for  any  to  receive  them. 

Among  all  thefe  provifions,  the  4th  concerns  the  relief  of 
the  poor  by  taxation,  and  contributes  to  fuch  as  are  impo- 
tent, the  four  other  particulars  concern  their  employment, 
and  of  fuch  as  are  able  to  work,  which  is  the  far  greater 
nunjber.  And  although  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor 
feems  to  be  a  charity  or  more  immeditate'exigence,  yet  the 
employment  of  the  poor  is  a  charity  of  greater  extent,  and 
of  very  great  and  important  confequence  to  the  public 
wealth  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  as  alfo  to  the  benefit  and  t 
advantngc  of  the  poor. 

I  therefore  come  to  that  fecond  buGnefs  relating  to  the 
poor^  viz,  the  fetting  the  poor  on  work. 

The  laws  that  concern  that  bufinefs  of  the  employment 
of  the  poor  are  of  two  kinds;  viz.  that  which  contains  a 
tumpulforv  means  of  providing  work  for  the  poor,  jvhich  is 
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the  ftatute  of  43.  Eliz.  And  fecondly,  thofe  laws  which  are 
in  fome  kind  compulfory  to  force  perlqns  to  work ;  and  thefe 
are  of  two  kin<ls,  viz. 

I.  Thofe  that  concern  children  and  the  binding  of  them 
apprentices,  viz.  the  claufe  of  .the  ftatute  43.  Ehz.  cap.  4* 
before  mentioned,  and  the  ftatute  7  Jac.  cap.  i.  which 
makes  fair  provifion  for  the  raifing^of^  money  to  bind  them, 
and  direfts  the  manner  of  its  employment.  But  as  before 
is  obferved,  hath  not  any  fiifficient  compulfory  for  perfon. 
to  take  them,  and  perchance  it  might  be  fit  to  have  fome 
fuch  qualifications  in  that  compulfory  which  might  not  leave 
it  too  arbitrary  in  the  juftices  of  the  peace  to  compel  whom 
they  pleafe  to  take  whom  they  pleafe :  but  this  is  not  the  bu- 
finefs  I  drive  at,  perchance  the  general  provifion  which  I 
defign  may  make  this  at  leaft  not  fo  frequently  neceflary. 

2*  In  reference  to  rogues,  vagabonds  and  idle  and  dif-^ 
orderly  perfons,  the  ftatute  7  Jac.  cap.  4.  gives  power,  i. 
to  the  juftices  of  the  peace  to  fend  them  to  the  houfe  of 
correQion,  which  they  are  thereby  required  to  caufe  to  be 
erefted.  a.  Power  to  the  raafter  ot  fuch  houfe  of  corre&ion 
to  keep  jthem  to  work. 

But  even  in  this  particular  there  are  defe£t^.  i.  It  is  not 
general  for  al)  perfons,  but  at  moft  idle  and  diforderly  perfons. 
2.  That  defcription  is  very  uncertain  in  reference  to  fuch 
perfons,  and  leaves  the  Juftices  either  too  ^reat  or  too  little 
power.  5.  For  want  of  a  convenient  ftock  to  be  raifed  for 
(uch  hdules  of  correction,  at>d  advantageous  ways  for  fuch 
work,  it  either  leaves  fuch  as  are  fent  without  an  employment, 
or  renders  their  employment  ungrateful  in  refpeft  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  wages,  and  rather  makes  people  hate  em- 
ployment as  a  hell  then  to  entertain  it  as  a  means  of  com- 
fortable fupport ;  which  though  it  may  be  well  enough  as 
a  punifliment  for  diforderly  perfons  that  refufe  to  work,  yet 
it  is  not  applicable  to  thofe  that  are  only  idle^  it  may  be 
becaufe  they  have  no  work.;  4.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
determine  who  (hall  be  faid  an  idle  perfon ;  it  is  a  reafonable 
anfwer  to  that,  they  are  idle  for  >yant  of  fuch  work  as  they 
are  able  to  do,  or  for  want  of  fuch  wages  as  might  give  them 
fi  reafonable  fupport;  for  there  is  no  powpr  given,  nor  is  it 
reafonable  it  ftiould,  to  compel  perfons,  to  fet  them  on  work, 
or  to  fet  them  on  work  at  convenient  wages:  5.  And  laftly, 
it  is  not  univerfal ;  many  perfons  are  not.  within  that  Taw 
which  would  work  if  they  might :  or  if  they  might  at  reafon» 
able  rates,  whereby  they  might  live.  There  is  need,  there* 
4oref  of  fome  fuch  provifion  tha^  might  be  a§.ampje  ,as  the 
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occafion^  an5  without  which  indeed  all  the  laws  already 
made  are  either  weak  and  ineffeSual  to  their  ends,  and  the 
generality  of  the  poor  left  deftitute  of  a  convenient  fupport 
ftod  provifion*  ^ 


CHAP.    11. 

TOUCHING  THE  PO'W'ER  BY  THE  LAW  SETTLED  FOR 
THE  GENERAL  PROVISION  FOR  THE  POOK^  AND 
THEIR  DEFECTS. 

(J PON  the  confideration  of  the  ftatutes  for  the  poor,  the 
only  fiatiite  that  provides  univerfally  is  that  ^  of  43  £liz. 
which  generally  makes  two  provifions. 

i.  For  the  impotent  poor  that  are  not  able  to  i^'ork  :  and 
it  is  true  is  a  good  and  effeSual  provifion  for  fuch,  if  duly 
executed.     But,  as  I  faid  before,  the  plaifter  is  not  fo  large 
As  the  fore,  there  are  many  poor  that  are  able  to  work  rf 
they  had  it,  and  had  it  at  reafonable  wages,  whereby  they 
might  fupport  themfelves  and  their  families,  whichoften- 
lime«  are  many.     Thefe  are  not  within  the  ptovifion  of  the 
law,  and  if  they  come  for  exhibitions,  they  are  denied^  or  at 
ieaft  have  but  very  fmall,  and  fiich  as  cannot  fupport  them 
und  their  families.  And  indeed  if  they  (hould  have  fufficient 
exhibition  for  the  fupport  of  them  and  their  families^  the 
parifhes  where  they  live  were  not  able  to  iupply  xYitv^  in  a 
proportion  anfwerable  to  their  neceffitieff,  or  anfwerable  to 
that  fupply  which  a  full  employment  would  afford  them  ; 
for  inftance,  a  poor  man  and  his  wife,  though  able  to  work, 
may  have  four  childreny-two  of  them  poffibly  able  to  work, 
two  not  able:  the  father  and  the  mother  are  notable  to 
maintain   themfelves  and   their    family    in-  meaty    drink, 
clothing  and  houfc  rent  under'^ten  {hillings  per  Week,  and 
fo  much  they  might  probable  get  if  employed ;  this  amounts 
to  36/.  per  annum  \  if  there  were  forty  (iich   families  in  a 
great  pariih,  and  they  lived  upon  this  exhibition  colleAed 
by  rates,  it  would  arife  to  above  Sool.  per  annumy  which  ill 
many  parifhes  cjcceeds  the  yearly  value  of  their  lands  or  rents, 
yet  when  thefe  perfons  are  kept  on  work  thus  rhuch  muft  be 
gotten  by  them,  and  without  a  fupply  equivalent  to  this 
they  muft  live  by  begging,  or  ftealing,  or  ftarve.   Therefore 
the  fecond  provifion  is, 
a.  For  lb©][e  poor  thai  are  able  tp  work,  and  in  i^eference 
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to  them  it  gives  power  to  raife  flocks  by  rating  the  paiifii- 
ioners^  and  fetting  the  poor  on  work. 

The  defefts  of  this  provilion  are, 

I.  In  the  execution  of  the  law  already  made  ;  for  let  any 
man  look  over  moft  of  the  populous  pariihes  in  England, 
indeed  there  are  rates  made  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent 
poor^  and  it  may  be  the  fame  relief  is  alfo  given  in  a  narrow 
meafure  unto  fome  cithers,  that  have  great  families,  and  upon 
this  they  live  miferably,  and  at  bed  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
if  they  cannot  get  work  to  make  out  their  livelihood  they 
and  their  children  fet  up  a  trade  ofhegging  at  beft.  But  it 
is  rare  to  fee  any  provinon  of  a  flock  in  any  parilh  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  And  the  reafons  principally  are  thefe^ 
t.  The  generality  of  the  people  that  are  aole  are  yet  un- 
willing to  exceed  the  prcfcnt  neceffary  charge,  they  do  choofe 
to  live  for  an  hour  rather  than  projed  for  the  future;  and 
itlthough  poffifoly  trebling  their  exhiUtion  in  one  grofs  fum 
at  the  beginnine  of  the  year,  to  raife  a  flock,  might  in  all 
probability  render  their  fiiture  yearly  paymetits  for  fevea 
years  together  lefs  by  half  or  two  thircls,  than  what  nuilib 
i>e  without  it,  yet  they  bad  rather  continue  on  their  yearly 
payments,  year  after  year,  though  it  ekhaufl  them  in  time^ 
and  make  the  poor  nothing  the  better  at  the  year's  end. 
«.  Becaufe  thofe  places,  where  there  are  moft  poor,  confift  for 
the  moft  part  of  tfadefmen,  whofe  eftatcs  lie  principally  ia 
their  flocks,  which  they  will  not  endure  to  be  fearched  into 
to  make  them  contributory  to  raife  any  confiderable  flock  for 
the  poor,  nor  indeed  fo  mueh  as  to^heordinary  contributions : 
but  they  lay  all  tUe  rates  to  the  poor  upon  the  rents  of 
Jands  and  houfes,  which  alone  without  the  help  of  the  ftx)cks 
are  not  able  to  raife  a  flock  for  the  poor,  although  it  is  very 
plain  that  flocks  are  as  well  by  law  rateable  as  lands,  bot^ 
to  the  relief,  and  raifing  a  flock  for  the  poor.  3.  Becaufe 
the  churchwardens  and  overfeers,  to  whom  this  power  is 
given,  are  inhabitants  of  the  fame  parifh,  and  are  either 
unwilling  to  charge  themfelves  or  difpleafe  their  aeighboura 
in  charging  more  than  they  needs  muft  towards  the  poor : 
and  although  it  were  to  be  wiflied  and  hoped,  that  the 
juftlccs  of  peace  would  be  forwardly  to  enforce  them  if  they 
might,  though  it  may  concern  them  alfo  in  point  of  prefent 
profit,  yet  if  they  would  do  any  thing  herein,  they  are  not 
empowered  to  compel  the  churchwardens  and  overfeers  to 
do  It,  who  moft  certainly  will  never  go  about  it  to  burthen^ 
ai  they  think^  themfelves^  and  difpleafe  their  neighbours^ 
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unlefs  fome  compulfory  power  were  not  only  lodged  by  law^ 
but  alfo  executed  in  fome  that  may  have  a  power  over  them 
to  enforce  it,  or  lo  do  it  if  they  do  it  not,,  and  to  do  it  ef- 
fefkually,  if  they  do  it  either  partially  or  too  fparing^ly:. 
4.  Becaafe  people  do  not  confider  the  inconvenience  that  will 
in  time  grow  to  themfelves  by  this  neglefil,  and  the  benefit 
thsit  would  in  a  little  time  accrue  to  them  by  putting  it  in 
practice  if  they  would  have  but  a  little  patience^  as  {hall  be 
ibewn  hereafter.      * 

rs.  The  fccond  defeft  is  in  the  law  itfelf ;  which  are  thefe. 

T.  No  power  in  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  or  fome  fuper- 
intendent  power  to  compel,  the  railing  of  a  ftock  where  the 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  negleft  it. 

%.  The  aA  chargeth  every  parifti  apart  .where  it  may  be 

'they  are  able  to  do  little  towards  it,  neither  would  it  oe  fo 

efieflual  as  if  three,  four,  five  or  more  contiguous  parifhe^ 

did  contribute  towards  the  raifing  of  a  ftock  proportionable 

to  their  poor  refpeftively. 

3.  There  is  no  power  for  hiring  or  erefting  a  common 
houfe,  or  place  for  their  common  work-houfe,  which  may 
be  in  fome  refpefts,  and  upon  fome  occafions^  ufeful  and 
neceflary^  as  (hall  he  fhewn. 


CHAP.    III. 

THE  REMEDY  PEOPOUl^DED. 

1.  JL  HAT  the  juftices  of  the  peace  at  the  quarter«feflions 
do  fet  out  and  cliftribute  the  pariflies  in  their  feveral  coun- 
ties into  feveral  divifioqs,  in  each  of  which  there  may  be  a 
work-houfe  for  the  common  ufe  of  the  refpe&ive  divifions, 
wherein  they  are  refpe£lively  placed,  viz*  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five  or  fix  pariflies  to  a  work-houfe,  according  to  the 
greatnefs  or  fmallnefs,  and  accommodation  of  the  feveral 
pariflies. 

a.  That  at  that  feflSons  the  churchwardens  and  over*^ 
feers  of  the  poor  of  the  refpeSive  pariflies,  bring  in  their 
feveral  rates  for  the  relief  of  their  refpeftive  poor  upon  oath. 
And  that  the  faid  juftices  do  aflefs  three,  four  or  five  yearly 
pays  to  be  levied  and  coUeSed  at  one  or  two  intire  fums 
within  the  time  prefixed  by  them  for  the  raifing  of  a;  ftock  to 
fet  the  poor  within  thofe  precinfts  on  work,  and  to  build  or 
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•   ;  procure  a  convenient  work-houfe  for  employing  the  poor^  if 
v.  f  need  be,  in  it,  and  for  lodging  materials,  and  for  inllju&ng 

-   children  in  the  trade  or  work. 
.'  3.  Thatthcrebeyearlychofenby  thefaidJuRices  amallet 

for  each  work-houfe,  with  a  convenient  (alary  out  of  the 
~       faid  ftock  or  the  proceed  thereof,  to  continue  for  3  years, 
"i J  i  and  two  ovcrfeers  to  fee  the  ifluing  and  return  bf  the  faid 
;';     flock,  and  to  uke  tile  accounts  quarterJy  or  monthly  of  the 
'  nialler,  as  they  (hall  think  fit. 

■  4.  That  the  ftock  be  delivered  to  the  overfeers,  and  by 
./ ,  -;  them  iffued  to  the  mafter,  as  there  (hall  be  occafion,  and  that 
-  V  ■;  they  alfo  (rom  time  to  time  receive  the  proceed'  of  the  faid 
,4^^^  ftock  and  the  acompts  for  the  fame. 

)j?  7  '  5'  That  at  the  end  of  every  year  the  mafler  and  overfeera 
*^!  civeup  their  accounts  tq  the'two  next  juftices  of  the  peace 
■,^'-;at  times  by  them  prefixed,  and  publicly  noticed  to  the 
''!■■''  inhabitants  of  each  precinfl,  to  the  end  that  they  may  take 
.;.■- ;  any  esceptic^s  to  fuch  accounts,  if  there  be  caultf. 
:',-.  J-  ■  §.  That  jbe  mafter  and  overfeers  of  every  refpeitive  worlc* 
-,^,  1  houfe.'ftand  and  be  incorporate  by  the  name  6f  mafler  and 
.;  J  overfeers  of  their  refpeilive  precin£ls,  and  capable  to  tak^ 
~r  ■";  in  fucceflion,  by  will  or  otherwife,  lands,  goons,  or  money, 
:'.  .1  or  other  legacies  or  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  wJthm 
.■:;S' their  refpettive  precinfts, 

■■"■:}  'i  J   7.  That  they  alfo  he  accountable,  as  well  (o  their  refpeSive 
■>  ;  R»cceffors,   and  alfo  to  the  jullices  of  the  peace  at  their 
1^,0  quarter- feflions,  for  the  benefit  and  proceed  and  employment    " 
,^j-;^  -wffuch  gifts  and  beauefis. 

]'■'_■  /  8.  TTiat  they  he  difabled  to  grant  any  lands  to  them  given 
^^i. or  bequeathed  for  any  longer  terra  than  one  year,  and  atan 
fjl  'improved  rent. 

*r  i '  .  ?ir   ihat  i(  any  pcrfon  thai  is  able  to  work,  and  not  able 
^^■v  ■to  maintain  himfelf,  (hall  refufe  to  do  fo,  he  may  be  forced 
.^■jTfbSftiinto  by  warrant  of  twojuftices  of  peace  by  imprifon- 
>^,  '  pient,  and  moderate  correftLon  in  fuch  work-houfe, 
»){■,•.      10.  If  any  perfan  employed  by  the  mafler  (hall  embezzle 
.fj'^  or' wilfully  prejudice,  or  fpoil  his  work,  he  fhall  upon  com- 
i';*^T)!atnt  and  proof  thereof  by  the  party  grieved  to  any  julHce. 
■J.-'   9fpPace,and  by  warrant  from  him,  receive  iniprifuunient  or 
'-3;  _"   nitxlerale  correflion  by  warrant  of  fuch  juftice. 
V-  '::■■  ■   Thefe  be  the  heads  of  that  provition  I  could  with  for  the. 
Ji'V  letting  'he  poor  on  work,  which  is  but  an  cflay,  and  may  re- 
y\^  .yeive  alierations  or  additions  upon  confideration, 
'■"^J'-'"-}-'^^^  benefits,  that  would  come  by  this  method,  would  be 
-'■'•■"-'   ■''."  very 
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very  many  and  great  2  I  (hall  fet  down  fome  of  them  that 
occur  to  me. 

I.  By  incorporating  of  thefe  work-houfes,  which  are  thi 
heft  kind  of  bofpitals,  c'tiaritable-minded  perfons  Would  have 
as  it  were  a  pillar  whereunto  to  faften  iheir  charity,  which 
would  prevent  many  difficulties  in  the  faithful  adminiftratioQ 
thereof,  and  would  invite  benefaftors. 

3.  Whereas  hofpitals  provide  for  fome  few  poor  impotent 
people,  this  would  prevent  poverty,  and  in  a  little  traft  of 
lime  bring  up  hundreds  to  be  able  to  gain  their  livelihoods* 

3,  Whereas  in  that  ftate  that  things  are,  our  populouf- 
nefs,  which  is  the  greateft  bleffing  a  kingdom  can-  have^ 
l>ecomes  the  burden  of  the  kingdom,  by  breeding  up  whole  •;  . 
races  and  families,  and  fucceflive  gei>eration&,  in  a  mere 
trade  ot  idlenefs,  thieving,  begging,  and  a  barbarous  kind 
of  life,  which  muft  in  tune  prodigioufly  increafe  aud  over-s-   • 
grow  the  whole  face  of  the  kingdom,  and  eat  out  the  Jieart 
of  it :  this  courfe  within  one  feven  years  alters  the  whote  ftate 
of  this  diforder,  and  brings  people  and  their,  children  after 
them  into  a  regular,  orderly,  and  induftrious  courfe  of  life,  •. 
which  will  be  as  natural  to  them  as  now  idlenefs,  and  beg-  ' 
ging,  and  thieving  is. 

For  no  perfon  will  have  need  to  beg  or  fteal,  becaufe  ho- 
may  gain  his  living  better  b)^  working.  • 

And  no  man  win  be  fo  vain,  and  indeed  hurtful  to  th^     . 
public  as  to  give  to  fuch  as  beg,  and  thereby  to  encoura^^ 
them,  when  he  is  fure  they  may  gain  their  living  by  worS-    •. 
ing.     And  all  the  laws  againft  vagrants,  beggars  and  waii- 
derers,  will  be  then  effeCTually  put  in  execution,  when  we  . 

ay  be  fure  they  may  be  employed  if  they  will :  but  till  that  ;  • 
the  interdiding  and  puniftving  of  the  beggars  and  givers,  .. 
leems  to  me  a  moft  unreafonable  piece  01  imprudence  aa  [ 
well  as  uncharitablenefs. 

4.  By  this  means  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  iiicreafecf, 
manufaftures  advanced,  and  every  body  put  into  a  capacity 
of  eating  his  own  bread  ;  for  upon  what  imaginable  account   . 
can  we  think,  that  we  fhoukl  no^  be  as  able  to  improve  our  ' '; 
populoufnefs  to  our  wealth,  as  well  as  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
and  Barbadoes,  if  we  had  but  their  induftry  and  orderly  . 
management ;  if  it  be  faid,  their  difpofition  is  more  indus- 
trious than  ours  ;  it  is  true,  in  that  condition  that  mattera  . 
are  ordered  ;  but,  if  we  had  the  fame  induftrious  education^ 
we  (hould  have  the  fame  induftrious  difpofition  :  let  a  man,^     • 
one  that  hath  been  bred  up  ii\  the  trade  of  begging,  he  will' 
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never,  unlefs  compelled,  fall  to  induftry  ;  and  on  the  otbef 
fide,  it  is  a  wonderful  neceflity  indeed  that  fhatl  bring  on^ 
bred  uj>  in  civility  and  induftry,  to  beg  :  as  is  eafily  ob- 
(ervable  in  many  poor  places  and  families. 

And  were  there  no  other  benefit  to  the  kingdom  in  general, 
nor  to  the  particular  places  where  fuch  work-houfes  (hall  be 
fettled  biit  this,  although  the  ftock  were  wholly  loft  in  four 
years,  it  would  be  an  abundant  Vecompence,  by  the  accuf- 
toming  the  poor  fort  to  a  civil  and  induftrious  courfe  of  life, 
whereby  they  would  foon  become  not  only  not  burdenfome, 
but  profitable  to  the  kingdom  and  places  where  they  live, 

5.  By  this  means  there  would  foon  be  an  improvement  of 
the  feveral  manufa6tures  of  the  kingdom,'  both  for  the  ne- 
ceflary  confumption  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  exportation, 
whereby  our  trade  outward  would  exceed  our  trade  inward, 
which  outward  trade,  as  it  is  the  bafis  and  foundation  of 
all  our  trade  inward,  and  the  excefs  and  over-balance  of  our 
'  trade  outward  to  our  trade  inward  is  the  only  means  not 
only  to  keep  our  money  at  home,  but  to  gain  an  increafe* 
of  money,  and  fo  advanceth  the  true  intrinfic  wealth 
of  the  kingdom ;  for  as  of  our  hand,  if  our  trade  outward 
exceed  our  trade  inward,  the  excefs  muft  of  neceffity  be  re*  ' 
turned  in  money  or  bullion ;  fo  if  our  trade  inward  exceed 
our  trade  outward,  the  excefs  muft  be  made  good  from, 
hence  in  money,  which  muft  needs  infenfibly  impoverilh 
the  kingdom ;  and  experience  makes  us  know  it  to  oe  true. 
Now  the  advance  of  our  manufactures  would  be  by  this 
means  plainly  evident;  for,  woollen  manufaftures  of  cloth,'  j 
the  ftaple  commodity  of  this  kingdom,  would  be  more,  and 
thefe  other  woollen  manufactures,  as  kerfies,  fcrges,  baize, 
which  though  now  confined  to  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
fis  Devonfhire,  Norfolk,  Colchefter,  would  be  by  this  means 
difTufed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  thofe  places  which 
have  little  of  "woollen  manutafture,  as  Lincolnfliire,  Nor- 
thamptonftiire,  and  other  couniies,  would  foon  fall  into  it ; 
fo  likewife  knitting  of  ftockings,  caps,  waiftcoats,  and  the 
like.  2.  Our  linen  manufaftures,  as  linen  cloth,  laces 
of  all  forts,  nets,  fails,  &c.  would  become  native,  and  fup- 
plv  the  want  of  the  kingdom,  and  prevent  the  neceflity  of 
importation  of  linen  cloth  from  Holland  and  Fxance,  of 
laces  from  Flanders:  and  as  this  trade  is  in  fome  degree 
ufed  in  Lancaftiire,  Leicefterfliire,  and  fome  other  places, 
fo  it  would  be  communicated  to  othef  places  6f  the  kingdom  : 
and  it  is  very  confiderable  the  numbers  of  poor  that  would 
be  by  this  means  employed  in  dreffing  of  hemp  and  flax, 

fpinning. 
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inning,  weaving,  whitening,  and  the  like.  And  if  any 
all  fay,  we  want  the  materials,  and  we  want  thofe  that 
ihould  inftruft  the  poor  in  the  ordering  of  them,  the  anfwer 
is  at  hand  ;  if  once  the  manufaSure  were  begun  to  be  put 
into  a  method  by  this  way,  all  men  would  quickly  fow  hemp 
land  flax  in  fome  parcels  of  their  tillage,  and/  pofliblv  fome 
lands  that  were  not  fo  fit  for  other  tillage,  would  oe  cm- 
ployed  in  this  :  two  acres  of  hemp  and  flax  in  every  parifli 
would  employ  multitudes,  which  now  people  negleft  to  fow 
bccaufe  they  have  no  way  to  vent  or  employ  it.  And  fbr 
in{lru£tors,  when  once  the  alari^m  is  abroad  of  fuch  a  de* 
fign,  it  will  draw  over  workmen  from  other  foreign  parts  ; 
and  by  this  means  we  gained,  or  at  leaft  recovered  th«  fkill 
of  msucing  woollen  cloth  from  other  parts,  as  appears  by 
undeniable  evidence.  And  if  it  {hall  be  faid  that  this  will 
defraud  and  flraiten  us  of  labourers  in  our  woollen  manu-<^ 
faSures,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  that ;  for  we  have  poor 
enough  to  beemployed  in  both :  and  it  is  mod  certain,  that  the 
popufoafnefs  of  the  kingdom  (lill  increafeih,  notwithftanding 
Its  great  exhauftings  by  wars  and  plagues,  and  foreign  plan*" 
tations.  and  coniequently  the  poor  will  b^  proportionably 
increafed,  fo  that  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  in  one 
fcven  years,  by  the  bleffing  of  God,  the  very  ^proceeds  that 
will  be  able  and  fit  to  work,  of  poor  families,  will  be  more 
than  double  to  what  they  are  now,  which  will  continually 
increafe  in  a  kind  of  geometrical  progreffion,  whereby  there 
will  be  enough  for  double  the  employment  that  is  now  for 
them. 

6.  By  the  means  of  thefe  work-houfesj,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  one  or  two  pcrfons,  (killed  in  any  manu* 
fafture,  to  inftruft  twenty  in  the  trades,  by  common  refort, 
meeting,  and  daily  refidence  of  children  and  young  people 
there  y  and  there  may  be  opportunity  to  teach  children  to 
read,  without  any  interruption  in  the  employments  of  them 
that  are  able  to  teach  them,  or  of  them  that  are  able  to 
work. 

7.  By  this  means  the  yearly  contributions  for  the  neceflary 
relief  of  poor,  that  are  able  to  work,  and  their  families, 
Vnd  thofc  kind  of  contributions  which  in  time  will  be  im- 
poflible  to  fupport  the  poor,  will  be  changed  into  a  fupply 
everyway  more  cafy  for  them  that  are  to  pay,  though"  at  nrft 
it  may  require  a  more  liberal  affiftance  for  the  raifing  of  the 
flocks,  and  every  way  more  beneficial  and  advantageous  for  the 
poor  3  firft,  becaufe  they  will  hereby  be  educate  J  and  inured 

ta 
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to  a  way  of  civility  and  indiiflry.    a.  They  will  gain  a  trade; 
which  will  go  along  with  them  as  the  conftant  fup'porl  of^ 
their  lives.     3.  The  wages  that  they  will  gain  will  be  a 
greater  and  better  fupport  than  they  can  have  by  any  con-  ' 
tributions  that  are  able  to  be  aflTefled  for  them,  for  they  may* 
be  able  to  gain,  two*,  three,  four,  five,  and  fix  (hillings  a 
week,  for  every  perfon  able  to  work,  which  is  five  timed ' 
more  than  their  weekly  or  yearly  contributions  do  or  can 
amount  unto,  without  exha'ufting  more  than  the  revenues ' 
of  the  parilhes  wherein  thefe  poor  are  in  many  places  i  and  " 
this  (hall  be  demonftrated  to  the  eye  of  any  that  will  confider 
this  inftance,  which  I  have   exaftly  tried  and  examined^ 
and  fpund  to  be  true. 

.  The  ordinary  procefs  and  time,  and  charge,  of  making  a* 
common  courfe  medly  cloth  of  our  Gloucefterfliire  wool,  at 
this  day  is:    ■  • 

I.  In  every  fuch  cloth  of  about  3*  yards  long  there  isr 
ninety  pounds  of  wool,  which  will  coft  at  this  day^  at  I2d. 
per  pound,  4I.  los.  viz.  ordinary  in  a  gray  cloth, 

I.  s.  d. 
54lb-ofabb5  341b.  of  warp;   2lb.  of  mixture        4  10  o 

a.  The  charge  of  making  this  cloth : 

1  Parting  and  picking     -  -  •-030* 

2  Colouring         -        -         -       j-         ..         t        o  16  o 

3  Breaking  and  fpinning  the  abb,  at  twopence  1  ^ 
farthing  per  lb,         -          •       -        -         -        J^     7  9 

4  Breakmg  and  fpinning  the  warp  at  5d.  per  lb.     o  1 8  6- 

5  Cards  and  oil         ••        -         -  -         -         100' 

6  Weaving^  fpooling  and  warping        -         -         113  = 

7  Milling  and  burling        -         -  -       -oiao 

8  Shearing  and  dre(iYng        -        --         *       0180 
9.  Drawing       -        ...-,..        -        -        o     i  6' 

10  Carriage  and  fa^orage        7       t        *       *      9    7  'Q^ 


r.  > 


So  the  whole  charge  comes  to    '  r       t        r       11  15  o^ 

r  Oiit  of  whicl>,  dedufling  the  materials  of  wool  and  cards,^ 
and  oil,  viz.  5U  los.  there  remain  entirely  fortheexpence  of 
work,  61»  5s. 

It  is  true,  at  this  day  this  cloth  yields  not  above  12I.  to 
be  fold,  which  is  only  ^s.  profit ;  but  when  trade  is  quickei^* 
it  may  yield  13I.  or  morue. 

3.  The  people  that  are  employed  in  bringing  about  this 
oloth  to  be  ready,  are 'fourteen,  viz.  three  weavers  and 
fpoolers,  two  breaki^r^  figc  fpinners,  one  fuller  and  burler;. 

yoj,,  I.  %i^  on^ 
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one  (bear-man,  one  piVter  and  picker  :  the  weavers  iupply 
Jthe  office  of  spooler  and  warper. 

4.  Thefe  w^ll  bring  about  the  firft  cloth  in  about  two 
months  fpace  :  but  being  continued  in  a  conftaot  track,  the 
cloth  will  be  brought  about  in  three  weeks  time ;  for  all 
the  other  workmen  are  at  work,  and  fit  the  cloth  for  the 
weaver  in  that  fpace  tb^t.be  is  weaving  the  firft  cloth. 

5.  Confequently  this  one  loom  thus  en^ployed  all  the 
year  round,  allowing  two  months  to  the  firft  cloth,  and 
three  weeks  to  every  other,  will  inake  fourteen  returns,  the 
iirft  year,  of  cloth  ready  for  (ale,  and  fixteep  returns  every 
ypar  after. 

6.  Confequently,  that  which  this  yields  for  bare  wages  to 
thefe  14  poor  workmen  for  the  firft  year  is  eighty-feven  pounds 
ten  ftiillings,  and  for  the  following  years  is  |iinety*feve^ 
pounds :  and  by  this  computation  it  is  eafy  to  fep  wh^t  every 
workm^Ti  can  gam  a  week,  being  fully  employed. 

7.  About  one.  hundred  pounds  flock  will  for  ever  keep 
this  loom's  wbrk^inc,  and  maintain  thefe  fourteen  work- 
men ;  juid  confequently  a  ftock  of  four  hundred  pounds  wilj 
keep  on  foot  four  looms  work;  rand  "keep  on  work  fifty-fix 
perfons,  and  be  able  to  abide  the  ordinary  delays  of  falf^  mclr 
iJent  to  the  markets. 

8.  But  if  it-  could  be  fuppofed  that  the  cloth  could  be  fold 
as  foon  a$  m^e,  which  is  not  I  confefs  re^fonably  to  be  exr 
pefted,  then  a  ftock  of  four- and- twenty  ppimds  would,  by  its 
epntinual  return,  provide  materials^  and  pay  the  workiBcu 

/  for  onerloom's  work  in  perpetuity.  Bqtbecaiife  the  return^ 
by  fale  cannot  be  as  fpeedy  as  the  work  is  done,  the  ftock 
muft  bein^ar  lool.  to  abide  the  delay  of  a  month,  twp,  three, 
four,  or  more,  in  point  of  fale,  andlikewife  to  buy  woolfea- 
fonably  for  work.  And  by  this  it  appears  that  altnon^h  one 
hundred  pounds  dock  by  its  |6  returns  yieldi  but  an  mpbn- 
fiderable  advantage  to  the  matter,  at  five  ftiillings  per  cloth^^ 
viz.  but  four  pounds  in  the  year,  yet  it  yields  a  .confiderable 
advantage  to  the  poor  workers,  viz.  near  one  hundred  pounds 
pjer  anniun ;  and  confequently  a  ftofk  of  four  hundred  pounds 
yields  near  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  And  con- 
fequently thefe  fifty-fix  poor  people  that  are^  Icept  on  work 
ivith  this  ftock  of  four  hundred  pounds  could  not  live  better, 
|f  theparifti  \yere,  at  the  yearly  penfion  of  four  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  to  relieve  them,  nor  indeed  fo  wdl, 
confidering  th^y  are  by  this  means  kept  xri  a  way  of  em- 
ployment and  honeft.  induftry ;  and  yet  without  fome  fup- 

-  ply  either  by  wagej.  pr  contribution,  .thpfe  fifty-fix  poor 
'  -  '  r         ~  \-   people,. 
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people^  being  deftitute  of  wages  or  contributions  to  this  value 
or  near  it,  muft  live  by  ftealing  or  begging,  or  ftarv^. 

And  let  it  he  alfo  confidered  that  this  ft^'^ck,  thus  raifed 
and  fet  going,  uiainlains  itfelf  by  a  perpetual  circulation 
and  viciffitude,  without  any  confiderable  help  by  aiiy  further 
fupply,  and  yet  perpetually  countervails  a  contribution  of 
near  four  hundred  pounds  per  arin.  for  the  telief  of  thefe 
fifty-fix  poor  perfons. 

By  all  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  advantage  of  a  (lock 
employed,  and  once  fel  on  foot,  doth  countervail  a  great 
contribution  ;  and  indeed  greater  than  can  be  rdifed  and 
yearly  continued  by  moft  places;  and  will  at  lafty  in  lime, 
rtnilcr  thpfe  yearly  conftant  contributions  lower  and  lef^ 
needful. 

9.  But  yet  farther,  by  this  means  there  will  be  a  reafoa- 
able  gauge  fet  to  wages  of  workmen;  It  is  tiot  unknown, 
how  that  forae  covetous  maflers,  in  hard  tittie$,  if  they  are 
well  fl:ocked  and  of  abilities/ will  fet  on  work  midy  poor  j 
but  they  mufl.  take  fuch  wages  as  they  are  not  able  to  live 
upon,  and  that  alfo  many  times  paid  in  cotn,  Wool,  cheefe^ 
and  other  things,  at  rates  high  enoXigh :  aqd  indeed,  if  they 
will  work  upon  thefe  terms  they  may,  but  if  not,  they  turn 
them  off,  or  not  pm ploy  them,  and  thef^upon  the  poor  work.- 
men,  not  bei^  able  to  live  without  work,  aod  having  no 
place  to  refort  for  any,  are  iinder  a  neceffity  of  working  to 
them  ^at  inconfiderable  rates.  And  fuch  maftefs  make 
greater  a<j vantage,  by  this  means^avhen  trade  is  low  than 
whq>  it  is  open  :  but  by  this  means  there  would  be  a  refuge 
for  the  poor  to  be  employed  at  reafonable  wages ;  and  the 
reafpn  is  evident,'  b^caufe  this  being  but  an  expedient^ 
not  fo.  much,  for  gain  to  the  mader,  ^s  for  employment  fpi 
^he  poor,  as  long  as  the  flock  makes  but  good  itfelf>  or  be 
mans^ed  .without  confiderable  lofs,  it  attains  its  end,  and 
tbere|oire;ipay  give  competent  wages.  Bnt^  on  the  other 
h^ndj  .^be  trading  mailer  looks  for  his  profit;  and  if  his  (lock 
cuKQs  not  to  hini  for  ga^ii}  he  gives  over,  or  rieducctli  tb<c 
workmaa  to  inconfiderable  wages,  that  his  bwn  giain  may 
,be.tbe  greater.  iVpd  although  it  may  be  th^e  bt  ibihe 
boned-minded  and  charitable  niafiers  that  will  be  content 
for'foffie  lime  to  employ  their  llockj  though  without  gainj 
yet  they  are  but  rare  to  be  found,  and  fuch  ^  cbmmonly 
iiold  not  out  long  unlefs  they  find  profit^  thoughi  perchance, 
4bey  fuflfcr  no  lots. 

"  Thefe  be  fome  of  thofe  confidcratlo^s  that  fliew  the^ufe- 
fu]nefsof  this  expedient :  I  ihaU:TK>w  c^fid^r^f^mOKOf  th4 
obj^ilions  that  may  be  made  againif  i|.  / 

flj  M  4  Ji.  Obj. 
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I  OI3J.  It  is  a  great  hufinefs  to  rsiife  for  the  purpo/fe  four 
years  pay,  al  once  to  make  up  a  ftock  j  and  yearly  contribu* 
tions  are  mord  eafy.  -^   '  \  -  ^ 

1  anfwcr,  it  is  true;  and  yet  the  advantage,  even  to  the 
objcAors  themfelves,  is  even  to  their  fcnfe  apparently  great: 
if  a  man  had  a  rent  of  inheritance  ifluing  out  of  his  land, 
he  would  not  think  much  of  giving  fixteen  years  purchafe 
to  buy  it  in :  and  the  charge  that  goes  out  for  the  poor,  as 
it  i&  as  much  and  as  certain  a  charge  as  a  rent,  fo  it  is  evi- 
dent to  us  that  it  hath  increafed  yeal^ly ;  and  of  neccffity,  the 
longer  things  are  continued  in  this  carelefs  way,  it  muft  in- 
cfdafe  in  an  exceflive  proportion:  and  to  give  four  years 
purchafe  to  abate  it,  or  if  it  were  but  to  keep  it  at  a  ftay, 
were  good  hufbandry.  2.  Bcfidcs  this,  let  a  man  confider 
mfhat  other  loflcs  do  accrue,  by  the  want  of  a  due  provifion 
-of  work,  and  an  induftrious  education  for  the  poor,  in 
thieving  and  ftea ling,  and  fending  fuch  malefaftors  to  gauls 
at  the  charges  of  the  parifli,  in  profecuting  them  at  affizes 
tod  feffions,  in  cutting  and  deftroying  of  woods,  pulling  of 
hedc;es,  and  trefpafles  tb  corn  and  grafs  thereby,  in  alms- 
giving at  the  door  I  (hefe  would  be,  if  «ot  altogether 
.'prevented,  yet,  in  a'  great  mt;afure  thty  would,  when 
that  niofl  unehriftiiEUi  and  indeed  inhunmn'  way  of  living^, 
Mhong  mod  ordinary  indigent  people,  is  remedieil  by'convc- 
itient  employment  and  wages*  •         '  1 

■'*'X  Obj.  But  thert^  ate- a  u^rt  of  idle  people  that  will  rather 
ibeg  than  work,'  thoTigfe  they  may  be  employed ;  and  fo 
that  trade  of  begging  and  idlehefjj  would  be  ftifl  coiitihued. 
-  1  Anfwer,  i.  Thit  we  do  furmiffe-'^HkrHnpulforylaw  to  en* 
for<je  idle  peifons  to  \vork ;  which  would  prevent  it.  '3.  By 
tiSis  means,  the  benefit  oPwork-ing  would  exceed  the  benefit 
nf  beggi-ng,  which*  wouW  caufe  pcrfons  to  leave  It.  3.  By 
■tbe  educating  oi  chiidi'en  in  a  way  of  induftry^  there -would 
\it  gradually  adifslccuftomednefe  to  th^t  way,  Which  would 
in  time  quite  renitov^  Ft.-  But,  4.  When  men  were  once  af- 
fiiredfJby  a  clear  .-clVi<leri<^c,  that  the  poof  might  h'^Ve  work 
CporfYeafoDablc  tierms,  no  man  «»ould  give ;  the  lawstigainft 
Wanderers  liiit  were  able-t6^>rvbrk-5"  aiifi^vgainft  the  relievers 
offuchy  would  be  cheerfully  put  ih  executron,  which  no^w 
men,  'evfcfA  'Upon  the  aiccount  of  caminon  fchaWty,  -Cannot 
tring' themfelves  to.  -»' •  ^  /■ 
-3  Obj.  But  what  cfonfiAcrable  advarttage  would*  fuch  a 
ftock  as  foiir  hundred  pounds  do,  when  perehftrice,  in  a  time 
of  trading,  fou*  or-^five  thoufand  pounds  ^nfiployed  by  matters 
4n  a  patiA-^Jsib«t^Wk)Ugh  X^iti  theS^Pl^r  oti*  w^oric,  w'hei^  it 
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Oiay  be  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  ]>efrons  that  Are  tht^ 
employed. 

I  aiifwer,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  poor,  in  a  time 
of  fcarcity  of  Work,  although  it  fliould  lie  ftill  in  a  time  of 
plenty  of  work.  The  fupply  of  work,  for^  month,  or  two, 
or  three,  in  a  year,  when  traders  for  advantage  give  o\'er, 
keeps  induftry  on  the  Avheels,  and  yields  a  conhderable  fup*- 
ply.  2.  In  good  times,  when  there  is  no  need  of  it,  it  is 
as  capable  of  iacrcafe  and  improvement,  being  employed,  a» 
private  men's  ftocks  are^  which  would  enlarge  it,  or  at  leaft 
enable  it  to  bear  fome  lofs  in  times  of  lownefs  of  trade.  3. 
If  once  fuch  a  ftock  were  going,  it  would  not  only  increafe 
by  itfelf,  but.it  would.have  continual  acceffion  by  charitable 
gifts,  which  would  do  five  times  the  good  thus  employed,  thaii 
erapioycd  as  they  are  in  dole«  and  little  yearly  penfions,  which 
confume  artd  come  to  nothing,  but  are  fwallowed  up  in  lh«  ' 
prefect  neceffity  of  the  poor^  and  leave  but  fmall  fignsof  ad* 
vantage  behind  them  t  whereas  the  following  of  the  method 
now  propoimdtd  will, at  leaft  leave  the  perfons  to  whoniit^ 
is  applied,  the  advantage  of  an  induidrious  education  and 
profeflion,  which  will  abide  by  them. 

4  Obj.  But  men  that  are  concerned  for  their  owji.  benefit 
jfn  the  profecution  of  their  trade,  as  for  inftance,  of  clothing> 
and  confcquently  more  careful  tha^n  perfons  employed,  for 
others,  yet  do  lofe  by  their  trading,  and  many  times  im» 
pair  their  flocks;  arid  therefore  this,  that  cannot  be  exr 
peifted  to  be  neither  fo  induftrioufly  nor  fnccefsfully.  managed, 
may  be  in  the  fame  condition. 

I  -fimfwer,  x.  In  general,  in  this  way  there  muft  nced« 
be  one  of  thefe  cvcnt$ ; . 

I.  Either  there  will  be  gain,  and  then  it  doth  improve 
the. ftock,  and  lays  up  an  advantage  that  may  conipenfate  it ' 
former  lofs,  and  enable  the  bearing  of  a  future  lofs.  And 
I  know  no  rcafon  but  that  in  this  management  there  mi^y 
be  fome  times, .  at  leaft,  of  advantage,  as  well  as  in  private 
trading.  The  times  are  not  always  at  a  (laud  in  trade,  bui 
fom^times,  and  moft  ordinarily,  there  is  fome  gains  in  it, 
though  not  fo  much  as  at  other  times  ;  and  then  the  good 
times  make  amends  for  the  bad« 

a*  Or  elfe,  though  ihere  be  no  gain,  there  will  be  no  lofs, 
but  it  ftands  at  a  ftay ;  and  if  it  doth  fo^  this  4eiign  attains 
its  end,,  which  is  the  emplpyment  of  the  poor.  Though  it 
yields  not  the  mafier  or  trader  any  gain,  yet  it  yields  tb^ 
poor  a  fubfii^nce,  in  their  wages  and  wojkt.  ,It  i^  triie, 
a  private  trad^imaii  looks  to  gain  To  nnich  as, may  at  lead  v 
-jnilintain  himfelf  and  his  family.     And  if  he  doth  not,  he  ' 
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fives  over  Ms  tradii^g,  as  not  anfwering  bisetid ;  atid  it  ni«y 
e  in  fome  cafes  reafonable  to  do  fo  :  but  thougJKlher^  be 
little  or  no  gain,  yet  the  end  is  attained,  beca^iie  the  poor 
are  employed  and  paid,  though  the  flock  increalc  not. 

3.  Or  elfe  there  is  loll.  To  this  I  fay,  j*  If  there  be 
Jofs,  yet.  U  is  but  gradual,  not  altogether.  Suppofe  it  be 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  pounds  in  a  year,  in  a  (lock  of  400I. 
then  by  that  account,  this  flock  will  not  be  wboUy 
cxhaufted  in  five  or  fix  years ;  and  if  it  ihould  be  fo,  yet 
the  lofs  to  the  parifti  would  not  be  more  than  it  would  be 
if  its  old  courfe  of  contribution  were  at  the  height  that  it 
would  have  been  during  the  fpending  of  that  flock,  which  is 
thereby,  as  befon?  is  obferved,  in  a  great  meafure  remedied. 
2.  Thefe  decays  may  j)oflRbly  be  repaired  by  charitable  gifu 
and  bequefts.  3.  But  if  it  were  not,  yet  fuch  gradual  de- 
cays may  be  fupplied  by  the  pari  flies  with  the  fame  eafe ' 
that  their  contribution  would  have  been,  all  things  confi- 
dered ;  and,  poflRbly,  bericr  times  of  trade  may  happen,  at  leaft 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  which  xnay  repair  the  lofs,*  or  at 
ieaft  keep  the  flock  at  its  full  gauge,  with  fmall  helps.  4.  But 
fuppofe  the  worfl,  and  that  in  the  compafs  of  three  or  four 
years  the  whole  flock  were  wholly  drawn- dry  ;  I  fay  confi- 
dently, that  the  advantage  the  country  would  have  by  S 
Courfe  of  induflrious  education  of  the  poor,  continued  out 
one  three  or  four  years,  will  more  than  countervail  the  lofs 
of  a  very  confiderable  flock,  in  preventing  that  trade  of  idle^ 
nefs  which  grows  up  in  poor  families,  which  will  daily  in- 
finitely- increafe,  and  wilt  receive  a  very  great  check,  iitd 
poflibly  fuch  as  will  for  ever  prevent  the  return  of  fuch  a  courfe 
of  life  by  the  inleiruption  of  a  track  of  three  or  four  years  of 
employ menty  and  will  put  thoufandsin  that  track  of  time  into 
a  courfe  of  trade  and  livelihood,  which -they' will  carry  with 
them  all  their  lives  after.  5^  And  befides  'all  this,  it  ift  not 
likely  the  trade  will  fuficr  a  perpetual  interruption^  but  even 
while  this  flock  is  in  this  wane  and  declijiiatioh,  private  incn 
will  be  trading,  and  then  in  thi^  decay  and  ^declination  t^i 
the  flock  (if  it  ihonld  be  unfupplied)  there  wiH  be  work- at 
private  hands,  and  pcrfons  inftruftcd  and  fitted  and  able  to 
do  it,  whicli  may  prevent  a  total  interruption  of  an  induf- 
trious  education,  and  may  give  fome  intervals  -of  relaxation 
of  the  employment  of  the  common  flock,  at  leaft  in' that  fuU 
ncfs  as  formerly,  till  it  be  recruited  by  new  f»pp)ies..  6.  Btit 
yet  fiarther.  1-hemeihodof  the  propofed employment,. though 
■it  be  principally  bottomed  upon  the  trade  of  w<Jolle»  cloth- 
ing, yet  it' will  have  other  ruf?plies,  as  is  ]^rbp<Ainded  5  a», 

'■...:  ^  1.;!..       •  makbg 
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nfaking  of  kerfeys,  baize,  knitting  of  (lockings^  dreffing 
and  ordering  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  fpinning  and  weaving 
it.'  And  though  there  were  no  other  but  the  wooUea 
nianufaAure,  yet  if  it  (hould  pleafe  our  fuperiors  to  inter-- 
difit  the  wearing  of  foreign  mattufaftures,  our  own  con- 
lumption  at  home,  and  the  neceffity  that  they  have  in  foreign 
p^rts  of  our  woollen  manufaftures,  would  double  the  trade 
pf  woollen  manufactures. 

*  5,  Obj.  The  poor  have'^work  already,   if  they  will  work  ; 
^d  the  letting  up  fuch  a  public  trade  will  but  make  work- 
men the  more  independent,  and  decline  the  employment  of 
*  private  traders,  which  will  tend  to  the  decay  of  trade. 

I  anfwer,  i.  It  is  true,  when  trading  ks  quick,  poflibly 
they  may  have  work  enough  ;  but  upon  any  check  in  trade 
ihcy  are  oftentimes  turnedoff,  unlefs  they  willwork  at  ex- 
treme low  wages,  and  ill  paid.  a.  When  work  is  fo  plen- 
teous at  private  hands,  there  may  be.  an  intermiffion  or 
relaxation  of  the  employment  of  the  camition  ftock  ;  efpe- 
cially  if  they  can  have  better  wages  at  private  hands  ;  for  it 
will  be  enough  for  this  to  be  fupplemental  of  the  defefts  of 
work  at  others  hands  ;  and  itfufficienUy  attains  its  end,  if  it 
may  be  a  refuge  at  the  time  of  need  for  thofe  that  would 
work  and  cannot  get  it,  and  an  expedient  'to  force  tliofe  to 
work  that  can  and' wHt  not, 

6  Obj.  Poof  that  do  their  work  well,  and  are  honeft 
and  induftriou?,  cannot  want  work  when  ahy  is  to*  be  had 
in  the  country  5  and  thofe -that  are  not  eitiployed  ar^^either 
fuch  as  will  not  w6rk,  or  cannot  tell  how  to  work,  or  will 
ileal  ot  purloin  their  work  :  thefe  will  undo  the  workhonfr. 
I  anfwer,  1,  Sometimes  there  are,  when  the  honefleft 
workmen  cannot  get  work,  and  this  will  be  a  referve  for 
them.  1^.  But  as  for  others,  here  will  be  an  expedient  td 
teach  them  to  work  that  cannot,  and  to  compel  them  to 
work  that  can,  and  to  puhiih  them  that  are  diflioneft  in 
their  work.  3. -And  if  there  were  no  punifliment,  yet  when 
'4  workhoufe  and  ftock  is  once  fettled,  that  would  be  fiif- 
(ioient-  to  make  them  woric :  for  When  every  tnan  were  once 
fure  that  they  that  would  honeftly  work  ihig^t  have  it,  anrf 
xeafortable  vvageii)  every  wanderer  and  beggar  would  be  ef- 
teemed  fuch  a  j^rfon  as  will  not  work,  or  will  be  diftioneft 
in  it,  and  not  fit  to  be  relieved,  but  the  laws  to  be  feverely 
put  in  executibn  againft  them. 

7  Qbj.  But  where  (hall  we  have  men  that  will  undertake 
the  employment,,  and  be  faithful  and  trufty  in  it  ? 

I  anfwer,  i.  There  be  many  poor  and  honeft  men,  who, 
for  a  fmall  falary  and  a  room  or  two  to  work  and  lodge  in. 
the  workhoufe,  would  be  fit  enough  to  undertake  the  em- 
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ployment  of  a  mafter ;  and  yet  he  would  have  no  great  truft 
upon  him,  for  the  (lock  would  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
overfeers,  and  they  to  deliver  it  out,  and  take  weekly  or 
monthly  accounts ;  which  overfeers  may  be  fubftantial  men, 
and  at  no  great  trouble,  and  eligible  either  by  the  juftices 
of  peace  or  parifhioners,  yearly,  or  once  in  three  years ; 
and  their  trouble  would  be  no  greater  than  the  trouble  of 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  or  churchwardens,  in  any  pariih. 

And  thus  I  have  hattily  and  curforily  gone  through  the 
method,  reafons,  and  objeftions  of  this  propofal,  whi^h 
1  am  fare,  if  it  can  be  brought  to  a  due  accompli flinient,  15, 

I.  A  work  of  great  humanity,  and  fuch  as  we  owe  to  ^ 
thofe  of  our  own  nature,  as  we  are  men.  The  wife  God 
did  tell  his  ancient  people,  that  the  poor  (hould  be  always 
4mong  them ;  which  was,  i .  T6  exercife  .their  liberality 
and  charity,  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  fome  by  the  abun- 
dance of  others.  And  3.  To  exercife  their  discretion  and 
induflry,  to  think  of  and  fet  on  foot  fuch  means  as  might 
put  them  in  a  courfe  of  honeft  employment,  and  encourage 
them  in  it.  They  that  are  rich  are  ftewards  of  their  wealth, 
and  they  that  are  wife  are  ftewards  of  their  wifdom,  unto 
that  great  Mafter  of  the  family  of  heaven  and  earth,  to 
whom  they  muft  give  an  account  of  both  ;  and  one,  I  am 
fure,  of  the  beft  accounts  they  can  give  of  both,  is  to  em- 

Sloy  them  in  the  reformation  and  relief  of  thofe  that  want 
oth  or  either.  ^*  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  V*  was  the  an- 
fwer  of  one  of  the  worft  of  men. 

Q,,  A  work  that  as  well  becomes  a  Chriftian  as  any,  Chrif-- 
iianity  recommending  charity  as  one  of  the  principal  Chrif-. 
tian  virtues.     And  indeed,  the  ill  provifion  for  the  poor  in 
England,  is  one  of  the  greateft  reproaches  to  us  in  relation 
to  our  Chriftian  proFeflion. 

3.  A  work  for  a  good  Englifliman.  The  want  of  a  due 
provifion  for  education  and  relief  of  the  poor,  in  a  way  of 
induftry,  is  that  which  fills  the  gaols  with  malefa6):ors,  and 
£lls  the  kingdom  with  idle  and  unprofitable  perfons>  that 
confume  the  ftock  of  the  kingdom  without  improving  it,  and 
that  will  daily  increafe,  even  to  a  dqfolation,  in  time :  and 
this  error  in  the  firft  concoction  is  never  remediable  but  by 
gibbets  and  whipping.  But  there  muft  be  a  found,  prudent, 
and  refolved  method  for  an  induftrious  education  of  the  poor, 
and  that  will  give  better  remedy  againft  thcfc  porruptions 
than  the  after-gain  qf  penalties  can. 
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